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■  BISMARCK. 

pRINCE  BISMARCK  (Karl  Otto  Eduard  Leopold 
von  Bismarck  Schonhausen),  prince  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  and  field  marshal-general,  German  diplo- 
matist and  statesman,  was  born  at  Schonhausen,  in  Bran- 
denburg, Prussia,  April  1,  1815.  His  father  was  a  Prus- 
sian noble,  of  a  family  ancient  though  not  very  wealthy, 
and  which  had  some  repute  in  diplomacy  and  war.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ludwig  Menken,  one  of  the 
privy-councillors  of  Frederick  the  Great.  During  his  in- 
fancy his  father  removed  to  his  estate  near  Stettin  in 
Pomerania.  At  the  age  of  six  the  boy  was  placed  in  a 
boarding  school  in  Berlin;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  in  a 
gymnasium  or  preparatory  school,  where,  among  various 
studies,  history  and  the  French  and  English  languages 
bad  his  special  attention. 

His  university  course  began  with  his  entrance,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  as  a  student  of  law  at  Gottingen  in. 
Hanover.  One  of  his  fellow-students  was  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  of  Boston — afterward  historian  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, and  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  With  him  young  Bismarck  formed  a  life-long 
friendship.  In  1833  he  went  to  study  jurisprudence  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where,  though  irregular  in  at- 
tendance on  lectures,  he  readily  passed  the  strict  final 
examinations  at  the  hands  of  state  officials,  and  was  as- 
signed to  serve  in  minor  clerkships  in  government  depart- 
ments. 

In  his  university  course  his  chief  repute  was  as  a  victor 
in  those  occasional  drinking  bouts  which  German  stu- 
dents count  almost  as  athletic  contests,  and  as  a  mighty 
swordsman  who  in  three  semesters  fought  twenty-eight 
duels,  drawing  blood  in  all,  and  yielding  blood  in  only  one 
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— the  one  whose  scar  still  shows  on  his  face.  The  boy 
was  furnishing  the  frontispiece  illustration  of  the  motto 
for  a  statesman  which  he  uttered  first  in  a  speech  in  18G2, 
"Blood  and  Iron."  His  place  evidently  was  to  be  not  in 
the  still  air  of  libraries,  nor  where  are  intricately  tied  or 
untied  the  technicalities  of  law,  nor  amid  the  gilded  and 
perfumed  puppet-show  of  life  at  court  with  its  web  of 
small  diplomacies.  Bismarck  belonged  out  of  doors.  His 
colossal  physical  frame  with  his  superb  health  and  his 
overflowing  animal  spirits  showed  it;  so  did  his  intellec- 
tual massiveness,  the  robustness  of  his  convictions  when 
he  had  grown  out  of  youth  into  convictions,  and  his  swift, 
audacious,  and  tenacious  will.  So  after  about  three  years 
of  the  government  clerkships,  he  found  his  out-door 
sphere  first  by  enlisting  for  a  year  in  the  sharpsbooters  of 
the  guards.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Landwelir,  a 
sort  of  militia.  Having  thus  fulfilled  his  legal  obligation 
of  military  service,  he  turned  to  the  life  of  a  country 
squire,  literally  out  of  doors  in  the  fields  and  forests  of 
his  father's  sandy  Pomeranian  estate,  where  for  eight 
years  he  vigorously  practiced  the  agriculture  which  he 
had  studied  in  the  university — with  it  practicing  also  all 
manner  of  country  sports;  not  omitting  the  attendance 
at  fairs,  the  drinking  bouts  in  which — as  he  had  been 
well  trained  in  the  university  and  was  able  (it  is  report- 
ed) to  swallow  his  quart  of  beer  or  wine  without 
removing  his  lips — he  was  the  envy  of  all  his  rivals,  nor 
the  mad  rides  over  the  country  in  which  this  perfect 
horseman  and  his  horse  went  as  one,  Bismarck  being  that 
one.  Meanwhile  his  mind  also  took  on  activity,  and  he 
was  deep  in  historical  and  philosophical  reading. 

In  1847,  the  last  year  of  this  rural  life,  he  was  married  to 
Johanna  von  Putkammer;  and  for  her  he  has  ever  since 
kept  unswerving  love  and  admiration.  This  is  not  only  a 
gracious  contrast  to  the  obtrusively  stern  and  rough  side 
of  his  character,  but  it  is  important  as  an  illustration  to 
us  of  one  who  might  easily  be  deemed  merely  a  bundle  of 
uncontrollable  impulses  and  gigantic  forces.  It  reveals  a 
deep  fibre  of  moral  strength,  for  there  is  always  some 
spiritual  strength  where  there  is  steadfast  simplicity  in 
the  purpose  of  the  heart:  the  man  then  is  loyal  to  an 
ideal,  he  can  control  himself  by  a  high  sentiment,  he  is 
one  of  those  whom  Emerson  classes  as  "capable  of  hon- 
esty." Herr  von  Bismarck  had  a  seat  in  the  local  diet 
during  his  last  year  on  his  estate,  but  was  scarcely  heard 
of  beyond  his  vicinage.     Except  for  the  singular   simplic- 
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ity  and  directness  of  the  lines  in  which  his  mind  always 
moved,  and  for  the  signal  of  power  in  his  massive,  im- 
perious, and  impetuous  will,  never  in  those  days  could  it 
have  been  imagined  that  he  was  to  broaden  his  field  of 
out-door  exercise  over  all  his  fatherland,  creating  a  new 
Germany — when,  first  having  laid  the  mailed  hand  of  war 
on  the  rival  Austrian  throne,  and  established  at  Berlin 
the  new  seat  of  German  power,  then  brushing  away  the 
whole  tangled  mediaeval  undergrowth  of  petty  local  gov- 
ernments, and  drawing  discordant  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces into  the  grandeur  of  a  national  unity,  he  was  to 
summon  upon  the  field  of  European  history  that  empire 
in  full  armor  which  Von  Moltke  hurled  with  resistless 
shock  against  the  fortified  mountain-barrier  of  France, 
and  whose  helmeted  columns  defiled  beneath  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  and  planted  the  German  standards  within  the 
gates  of  Europe's  proudest  capital. 

The  year  of  Bismarck's  birth  was  but  a  few  years  after 
the  feeble  and  almost  hopeless  beginning  in  his  country  of 
the  stir  against  Napoleon  I.  and  against  Prussia's  humili- 
ation, dismemberment,  and  impoverishment  at  his  hands. 
In  1807,  only  eight  years  previously,  Bismarck's  dispirited 
and  helpless  countrymen,  reduced  to  less  than  four  mil- 
lions, saw  150,000  French  troops  encamped  upon  their 
soil,  their  king  a  fugitive  from  his  capital,  and  them- 
selves required  to  pay  Napoleon  a  war  indemnity  of  about 
$300,000,000.  Baron  von  Stein,  prime  minister  and  vir- 
tual ruler  of  the  kingdom,  was  assiduously  prosecuting 
internal  reforms  and  rekindling  the  few  embers  of  patri- 
otic hope.  Stein,  with  Von  Hardenberg  (foreign  min- 
ister) and  Scharnhorst  (war  minister),  were  three  great 
men  who  made  Bismarck  and  his  career  possible.  Stein's 
central  idea — German  nationality  combining  the  German 
states  for  protection  against  foreign  invasion  and  oppres- 
sion— began  in  1811,  four  years  before  Bismarck's  birth, 
to  gain  some  popular  acceptance  so  far  at  least  that  Prus- 
sia, encouraged  by  the  allied  nations,  rallied  to  it  against 
Napoleon,  though  unaware  of  the  grandeur  of  the  epoch 
which  this  action  was  opening.  Napoleon,  like  a  bale- 
ful star,  still  flaming,  but  slowly  sinking,  set  at  last  below 
a  horizon  of  blood  at  Waterloo,  within  three  months 
after  Bismarck's  birth  in  1815.  In  1847,  thirty-two 
years  after  Waterloo,  Bismarck,  coming  from  his  family 
estate  of  Schonhausen,  which  had  in  that  year  been  be- 
queathed to  him  from  his  father,  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  national  politics  as  a  member  of  the  Prussian  house  of 
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burgesses.  This  diet  had  been  convoked  by  a  royal  edict 
in  response  to  an  increasing  demand  for  a  more  repre- 
sentative national  assembly. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  agitation.  The  popular  mind 
was  in  a  ferment  throughout  Europe.  Political  discus- 
sion had  become  universal.  The  whole  inheritance  of 
modern  governments  from  feudal  times  was  brought  into 
question  in  the  interest  of  the  common  people.  All  an- 
cient privilege  and  prerogative  was  summoned  to  show 
its  right  to  be.  Thrones  were  shaking  with  premonitions 
of  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848.  Nothing  of  all  this 
tumult  shook  Bismarck.  He  both  distrusted  and  scorned 
the  whole  popular  movement.  He  was  purely  and  simply 
an  aristocrat  as  to  his  political  principles,  however  unos- 
tentatious and  plebeian  in  his  tastes.  Though  always 
genial  with  his  friends,  and  splendidly  loyal  to  them,  his 
general  manner  was  haughty,  distant,  repelling,  and 
severe.  He  viewed  the  nineteenth  century  through  me- 
diaeval eyes.  Amid  the  fine  mechanism  of  modern  theories 
as  to  the  franchise  and  as  to  representative  or  constitu- 
tional government,  he  moved  as  one  who  had  been,  against 
his  will,  brought  to  inspect  a  great  collection  of  mechan- 
ical toys  none  of  which  could  do  even  its  proper  work  as 
a  toy. 

In  the  new  diet  he  kept  his  mouth  shut  for  the  first 
month — no  difficult  task  for  him;  then  opened  it  with  a 
thin  and  feeble  voice  and  hesitating  words,  with  a  lack 
of  oratory  so  extreme  as  to  be  in  a  sense  impressive,  and 
with  such  audacious  and  sarcastic  challenging  of  all  the 
objects  for  which  the  assembly  supposed  itself  to  have 
been  convoked,  that,  though  at  first  regarded  as  a  phe- 
nomenon left  over  from  the  middle  ages,  he  was  soon  rec- 
ognized as  a  force  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  He  was 
the  most  ultra  of  royalists,  at  least  as  far  as  concerned  his 
Germany;  saw  no  place  for  democracy;  and  found  little 
use  even  for  constitutionalism  except  as  an  occasional  ex- 
pedient in  the  hands  of  the  monarch  for  tiding  his  gov- 
ernment over  a  crisis.  AVhen  in  1849,  at  the  Frankfort 
parliameiit,  a  scheme  for  a  German  empire  was  proposed, 
including  the  offer  to  the  king  of  Prussia  of  the  imperial 
crown,  Bismarck  was  largely  influential  in  its  final  fail- 
ure— opposing  it  as  conceding  to  the  people. in  parliament 
the  right  to  give  a  crown  which  could  be  given  only  by 
the  various  German  sovereigns  in  their  concurrent  action. 
In  all  this  is  heard  the  key-note  of  Bismarck's  whole  pub- 
lic policy,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  essentially 
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departed  from  his  ultra-royalist  principles;  he  has  merely 
modified  their  application  temporarily  to  meet  emer- 
gencies. Entirely  accordant  with  this  key-note  of  a 
feudalistic  royalty,  indeed  merging  inseparably  in  its  tone, 
is  his  principle  of  a  united  Germany,  a  solid  nation 
gathered  round  the  Prussian  throne  as  its  nucleus,  its  very 
heart  and  brain,  from  which  must  come  every  throb  and 
impulse  of  the  nation's  vital  power,  and  in  upholding 
which  the  nation  is  but  defending  its  own  life.  The  na- 
tion should  be  an  armed  camp   around   a   citadel-throne. 

To  appreciate  a  key-note  in  such  utter  discord  with  all 
the  march-music  of  our  modern  days,  we  need  to  look  at 
the  Germany  whose  thirty-nine  states  Bismarck  saw — a 
snarled  web  of  superannuated  dukedoms,  a  tangle  of  in- 
terests mutually  jealous  and  suspicious,  a  wrangle  of 
petty  and  pompous  kinglets,  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
turbulent  peoples,  which — as  Bismarck  and  his  old  king, 
William  I.,  used  to  say — "God  had  set  in  central  Europe" 
between  two  powerful  and  threatening  military  empires. 
Statesmen  and  generals,  not  as  a  rule  given  to  much 
seeking  after  God,  readily  find  a  convenient  use  for  Him 
as  the  author  of  any  disabilities'  under  which  they  labor; 
they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  piety  then;  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say  that  their  thought  is  not  sincere  and  true  as  far 
as  it  goes.  However,  as  a  fact,  internal  wars,  and  inva- 
sion, oppression,  and  ravage  from  without,  had  been  for 
centuries  the  lot  of  Prussia. 

Our  man  of  strong  will,  who  knew  nothing  else  about 
obstacles  than  that  they  were  things  to  be  brushed  aside, 
found  himself  in  the  national  arena  in  1851,  for  he  had 
been  sent  to  represent  Prussia  in  the  Germanic  diet  of 
seventeen  diplomatic  delegates  at  Frankfort.  It  had  be- 
come plain  to  him  that  there  must  be  a  German  empire  for 
safety,  and  naturally  he  saw  that  the  true  German  headship 
belonged  not  to  Austria  with  its  mixed  races  in  the  south- 
east, but  to  his  own  more  Germanic  Prussia  in  the  north- 
west; and  he  determined  that  his  king,  who  reigned  by 
direct  right  from  God  Almighty,  should  write  himself 
Kaiser.  Whereupon  this  young  lieutenant  of  militia  took 
this  for  his  little  task,  not  counting  at  a  feather's  weight 
the  objection  of  any  duke,  king,  or  nation,  not  even  the  ob- 
jections of  his  own  countrymen,  with  whom  he  had  already 
made  himself  by  his  feudalist  theories  the  most  unpopu- 
lar of  all  public  men.  Only  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
stood  by  him,  dully  holding  the  same  principles  of  abso- 
lutism and  the  same  desire  for   German   unity,  but   with 
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no  intellectual  grasp  of  the  directness  and  the  scope  of 
Bismarck's  plan.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  of  Prussian 
diplomatic  and  high  ministerial  office,  this  man  with  a  will 
kept  his  unpopularity,  waiting  the  time  when  Austria 
should  be  remanded  to  a  subordinate  place. 

In  1859  he  was  appointed  Prussian  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  his  aristocratic  views,  with  that  peculiar 
freshness,  breeziness,  and  frankness  of  manner  which  was 
the  natural  movement  of  his  fearlessness  and  pride — for 
there  was  nothing  pretentious  or  frivolous  in  him — made 
him  a  marked  favorite.  He  was  a  new  and  refreshing 
kind  of  diplomat,  avoiding  ceremonies  and  pompous  as- 
semblies, performing  exploits  in  shooting  deer  and  bears, 
which  delighted  the  czar,  while  his  modest  and  lovable 
wife  helped  him  by  charming  the  whole  court. 

In  1861  the  king  died;  and  the  prince  regent,  after- 
ward Emperor  William  I.,  who  succeeded  him,  sent  Bis- 
marck as  ambassador  to  Paris,  that  he  might  acquaint 
himself  with  Napoleon  III.  and  his  ways  before  entering 
on  office  at  home.  He  duly  acquainted  himself,  as  was 
afterward  seen.  He  went  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
but  was  suddenly  recalled  in  autumn  to  help  his  master 
in  serious  trouble.  The  regent,  a  soldier  from  his  youth, 
seeing  the  clouds  of  war  slowly  gathering,  and  knowing 
the  necessity  of  thorough  military  reorganization  with 
large  increase  of  the  army,  found  his  plan  thwarted  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  deputies  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber, who  rejected  the  budget  which  the  upper  chamber  had 
adopted.  Iron  was  wanted.  Bismarck  was  summoned 
home,  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  invested  with 
the  high  office  of  president  of  the  cabinet— next  to  the  throne 
in  administrative  power.  Unpopular  before,  his  course  now 
made  him  the  abhorrence  of  all  classes  below  the  old  nobility. 
He  doubtless  saw  the  danger  of  war  ultimately  arising 
with  Austria  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  which 
came  to  an  issue  two  years  later;  and  in  any  event  he  was 
fixed  in  his  design  of  humbling  the  ancient  Austrian 
pride  and  power  and  combining  Germany  in  imperialism 
under  Prussia.  But  to  reveal  this  design  would  have  been 
to  wreck  it  at  once.  So  he  proceeded  placidly  on  lines 
which  he  coolly  admitted  were  unconstitutional,  while 
claiming  that  they  were  justified  by  the  public  necessity, 
and  which  in  debate  he  upheld  with  sarcasm  and  a  pro- 
vokingly  calm  contempt  of  opposition.  The  lower  house 
remained  obstinate  in  their  refusal  to  increase  the  war 
taxes  as  requisite.     Bismarck,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  dis- 
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solved  the  chambers  in  October,  1862,  notifying  them 
that  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  proceed  without 
their  sanction.  It  was  despotism.  The  press  protested; 
and  numerous  officials,  magistrates  and  others,  denounced 
the  government.  These  all  he  severely  dealt  with  and 
promptly  silenced.  Four  successive  chambers  were  dis- 
solved, and  the  preparations  for  war  went  on.  Meanwhile 
Prussia  seemed  nearing  the  verge  of  bloody  revolution. 

At  this  stage  the  man  of  will  showed  himself  a  man  of 
skill.  He  seemed  to  take  no  further  thought  about  the 
mutinous  diet,  but  turned  to  bring  to  bear  on  Austria  a 
diplomacy  whose  methods,  whether  of  promise  or  threat, 
have  never  yet  been  made  known.  The  death  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  in  November,  18G3,  reopened  the  old  ques- 
tion as  to  the  rightful  ruler  over  the  partly  Danish,  partly 
German  province  of  Schleswig,  and  over  the  German 
province  of  Holstein.  Bismarck,  looking  far  ahead,  per- 
suaded Austria  to  join  with  Prussia  in  asserting  the  Ger- 
man claim;  and  an  Austro-Prussian'army  marched  into 
the  provinces  in  1864,  and  wrested  them  from  Denmark, 
while  all  Europe  raised  indignant  protest,  and  even  the 
Prussian  house  of  deputies  refused  to  sanction  the  act  or 
to  grant  money  for  the  expense  incurred.  Bismarck  in- 
stantly dissolved  the  chamber  again.  This  marks  the  cul- 
minating point  of  his  unpopularity,  which  had  now  risen  to  a 
height  beyond  expression  in  ordinary  words.  The  junc- 
ture however  offered  Bismarck  his  opportunity  long  wait- 
ed for;  for  the  two  unscrupulous  powers  soon  fell  into  a 
wrangle  about  the  division  of  their  territorial  spoil,  which 
wrangle  Bismarck  managed  in  such  a  way  that  he  aroused 
among  his  countrymen  a  new  sentiment  of  German  na- 
tionality and  a  dim  hope  of  some  good  to  arise  for  Prussia 
from  his  strange  course,  while  also  his  management  was 
such  that  Austrian  pride,  always  ready  to  be  wounded,  led 
to  her  carrying  in  the  Germanic  Bund  by  a  great  majority 
(June  14,  1866)  a  resolution  to  proceed  against  Prussia  as 
a  public  enemy.  The  "proceeding"  was  done  very 
promptly,  but  it  was  done  by  Prussia,  which  had  long  been 
preparing  thus  to  proceed.  Count  von  Moltke's  three 
great  armies  were  instantly  on  the  move  converging  to- 
ward Vienna.  Within  three  weeks  (July  3)  they  struck 
the  main  Austrian  army  at  Sadowa  (or  Koniggriitz)  and 
utterly  crushed  it — the  Austrians  losing  in  killed  and 
wounded  16,235,  in  prisoners  22,684 — nearly  40,000  in  all. 
\\\  seven  weeks  the  whole  war  was  ended.  The  first  point 
in  Bismarck's  great   plan    was    achieved.     Austria    was 
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humbled  ;  his  Prussia  held  the  headship  of  Germany,  and 
took  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  military  nations;  its  ter- 
ritory was  increased  by  one-fourth  of  its  former  area,  and  its 
population  by  four  and  a-half  millions.  As  to  Bismarck, 
never  was  there  a  more  sudden,  complete,  and  frantic  re- 
vulsion of  popular  feeling.  The  secret  of  his  years  of 
preparation  for  war  and  of  his  successive  stages  of  di- 
plomacy, stood  revealed  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  The  king, 
who  had  always  given  him  full  confidence,  had  made 
him  a  count  in  the  preceding  year;  now  the  nation  added 
honors  and  rewards.  Four  hundred  thousand  thalers 
(nearly  $300,000)  were  granted  him,  which  he  used  in 
buying  the  estate  of  Varzin.  Each  of  his  coadjutors, 
General  von  Moltke  and  the  war  minister,  Von  Roon,  re- 
ceived three  hundred  thousand  thalers.  The  war  indem- 
nity to  Prussia,  which  Austria  in  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  her  seven  week's  campaign,  was  forty 
millions  of  thalers  (nearly  $30,000,000).  In  the  estimate 
of  Europe  and  of  the  world  Bismarck  now  ranked  as  the 
greatest  living  diplomatist  and  statesman.  This  estimate 
was  entirely  just  according  to  all  current  standards  of 
statesmanship,  which  are  largely  pagan  modified  by  me- 
dievalism; though  a  standard  hitherto  dimly  seen  in  dis- 
tant skies  is  slowly  taking  form,  according  to  which  one 
who  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  peace  may  be  greater  than 
he.  But  Bismarck,  armed  in  that  impregnable  pride 
which  in  some  natures  serves  as  a  conscience,  was  no  more 
puffed  up  by  praise  than  he  had  been  cast  down  by  un- 
popularity. 

The  great  victory  was  followed  in  1867  by  the  ruling 
out  of  Austria  as  a  German  state,  and  by  the  forming  of 
the  North  German  Confederation  with  the  Prussian  king 
as  its  civil  and  military  head,  under  a  liberal  constitution 
drafted  by  Bismarck,  who  was  made  chancellor.  His 
ultra-royalism  did  not  prevent  his  granting  as  a  gracious 
gift  from  the  king  a  constitution  involving  with  other  lib- 
erties, popular  suffrage,  which  he  would  scarcely  have 
yielded  if  claimed  by  the  people  as  of  their  own  right.  A 
fine  stroke  of  his  diplomacy  was  in  his  treaties  of  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  the  South  German  states  out- 
side of  the  confederation.  This  was  to  forestall  the  de- 
signs and  intrigues  of  Napoleon  III.  for  keeping  those 
states  apart  from  German  interests  till  his  time  should 
come  to  set  France  in  battle  array  against  Germany  in  a 
struggle  for  the  headship  of  continental  Europe.  Bis- 
marck's penetrating  mind  had  measured  this  crowned  ad- 
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venturer,  and  knew  him  for  a  vain,  shallow,  and  ambi- 
tious schemer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  proud,  excitable 
people,  was  aping  the  first  Napoleon  as  an  arbiter  of  na- 
tional destinies.     He  was  Bismarck's  plaything. 

The  war  with  France  which  in  1867  seemed  imminent 
but  was  averted  by  the  efforts  of  the  great  powers,  was  de- 
clared by  France  July  19,  1870,  on  an  absurd  point  of 
honor  relating  to  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain — 
a  mere  pretext.  France,  dazzled  by  the  Napoleonic  tra- 
dition, was  expecting  that  its  army  would  be  within  the 
Prussian  capital  in  a  few  weeks;  but  its  plans  were  only 
half  formed  and  its  military  administration  was  utterly 
corrupt  and  inefficient;  while  the  German  armies,  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  every  minutest  detail,  and  directed  by 
the  great  strategist  Von  Moltke  as  chief  of  staff  with  the 
precision  of  a  vast  and  perfect  mechanism,  were  set  im- 
mediately in  motion  led  by  the  aged  King  William  him- 
self as  commander-in-chief.  The  French  forces  never 
even  reached  their  own  border.  After  battles  frightful 
in  carnage,  they  were  driven  within  the  vast  fortifications 
of  Metz  and  Sedan.  At  Sedan,  after  a  terrific  battle,  the 
French  army  surrendered,  September  2,  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  150,000  men  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners — the 
Emperor  Napoleon  himself  and  thirty-nine  generals  among 
the  prisoners.  Metz  surrendered  October  27  with  its  army 
of  173,000.  Paris  was  invested  by  nearly  half  a  million 
German  soldiers  on  September  19;  and  after  a  siege  of 
more  than  four  months  capitulated  according  to  terms 
which,  with  those  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  dictated  by 
Bismarck,  who  had  accompanied  his  sovereign  to  the  field. 
By  this  treaty  France  was  compelled  to  restore  to  Germany 
the  two  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  taken,  and  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  nearly  one 
thousand  million  dollars.  On  January  18,  1871,  in  a  con- 
course of  princes  and  generals  in  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  French  kings  at  Versailles,  King  William  I.  of 
Prussia  was  formally  proclaimed  by  Bismarck,  German 
Emperor,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. Bismarck's  task,  which  he  had  set  himself 
twenty  years  before,  was  done.  His  rewards  were  mag- 
nificent; his  sovereign  gave  him  an  immense  landed  estate; 
he  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  was 
also  made  chancellor  with  the  powers  almost  of  a  dictator. 

As  chancellor  of  the  empire  he  made  it  his  task  to  con- 
solidate it  with  authoritative  and  stable  institutions  with- 
in,   while  forming  alliances  and   political    combinations 
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which  would  secure  it  against  attack  from  without. 
Knowing  that  attack  could  come  only  from  France  in  a 
possible  alliance  with  Russia,  he  drew  Austria  and  Italy  with 
Germany  into  a  triple  alliance  (1879)  against  any  assault, 
meanwhile  manifesting  his  own  policy  as  distinctly  one  of 
peace  for  Europe.  Fearing  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  rivalling  the  power  of  the  state  with  its  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility,  he  was  led — most  observers 
deem  unfortunately — into  the  long  and  "bitter  struggle 
with  the  Vatican  known  as  the  Kulturkampf.  Under  his 
lead,  laws  of  great  severity,  known  as  the  Falk  laws  or 
May  laws,  were  passed  by  parliament,  beginning  in  1873, 
by  which  many  hundred  Jesuits  were  banished  and  sev- 
eral Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  imprisoned  for  refusal 
of  obedience,  and  many  schools  and  churches  were  closed. 
Whether  right  or  wrong  in  his  theories  as  to  danger  from 
ecclesiastics,  and  however  irritating  may  have  been  the 
papal  claims,  his  measures  amounted  to  persecution  and  a 
campaign  against  conscience,  and  therefore  failed  ;  and 
after  a  few  years  they  were  modified  on  grounds  of  polit- 
ical expediency,  though  it  was  not  until  December  1,  1893, 
that  the  anti-Jesuit  decree  of  July,  1873,  was  formally 
stricken  from  the  statute-book.  A  conciliatory  policy  on 
both  sides  resulted  in  what  was  really  a  papal  victory, 
which  the  Pope  could  well  afford  to  emphasize  by  con- 
ferring on  the  chancellor  in  1886  the  decoration  of  the 
Order  of  Christ.  Not  even  the  Iron  Hand  could  wield 
with  success  the  weapon  of  persecution  against  any  relig- 
ious sentiment.  It  was  to  the  chancellor,  who  never  could 
brook  opposition,  a  grievous  discovery  that,  in  at  least  one 
sphere — the  sphere  of  laws  against  conscience — the  Middle 
Ages  had  passed. 

The  terrifying  spectre  of  Socialism  rapidly  gathering 
shape  and  hovering  darkly  over  Germany,  may  probably 
be  deemed  the  occasion  for  many  measures  in  Bismarck's 
administrative  policy.  Whether  he  saw  the  spectre  justly 
or  not  may  be  a  question,  though  in  its  earlier  German 
forms  it  seems  indeed  not  the  Socialism  which  we  know 
as  usually  claiming  a  hearing  in  the  court  of  reason  and 
proposing  a  line  of  movements  amenable  to  the  law.  He 
saw  it,  perhaps  rightly,  in  that  time  and  country,  as  at  bot- 
tom one  with  Nihilism  and  Anarchism  or  irresistibly 
verging  toward  them;  and,  after  finding  the  spectral  foe 
too  elusive  and  indefinite  to  be  smitten  with  the  Iron 
Hand,  he  sought  to  add  to  his  repressive  measures  those 
which  should  be  remedial  by  removal   of   its   evil    causes 
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in  the  social  and  governmental  structure.  Therefore  he 
proceeded  to  lighten  the  burden  of  direct  taxation  and  to 
advance  home  industry  by  a  protective  tariff  (1879)  in 
contradiction  of  his  former  adherence  to  the  theories  of 
the  "Manchester  school;"  to  provide  state  insurance  of 
workingmen  against  suffering  from  accidents,  poverty, 
and  old  age;  and  to  nationalize  the  Prussian  railways,  as 
the  first  step  in  nationalizing  those  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. In  principle,  his  scheme  was  Imperial  Socialism, 
or  Nationalism  of  industries  to  be  developed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  emperor.  It  has  actually  involved 
from  time  to  time  measures  also  of  extreme  severity  against 
certain  Socialistic  manifestations  unauthorized  by 
government.  It  is  too  early  to  state  the  result  of  all  this 
startling  policy;  though  his  protective  tariff  has  certainly 
been  followed  by  an  immense  decrease  in  the  alarming 
German  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and,  as  is  be- 
lieved, by  a  decided  check  to  the  former  veering  of  Ger- 
man Socialists  toward  Anarchism.  As  to  the  annual  em- 
igration, it  has  fallen  from  250,000  in  1879  to  about 
92,000  in  1890  (U.  S.  census),  and  to  74,000  in  1892'  (as 
reported). 

Other  prominent  points  in  his  policy  were  reform  in 
the  coinage,  readjustment  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
empire  as  related  to  that  of  the  several  states,  and  codi- 
fication of  the  laws.  Most  notable  and  quite  inexorable 
was  his  insistence  that  Germany  should  keep  its  place  at 
the  head  of  Europe  as  a  military  power.  In  order  to 
this  he  made  constant  and  unyielding  demands  for 
increase  of  the  army  on  the  peace  establishment.  This 
body  of  about  half  a  million  of  perfectly  trained  and 
equipped  soldiers,  he  would  have  standing  always  on 
guard,  ready  on  a  day's  notice  to  spring  to  the  frontier — 
not  to  aggrandize  the  empire,  but  to  defend  it  against  the 
revenge  of  France  or  the  ambition  of  Eussia.  To  be 
called  swiftly  to  the  support  of  these,  he  would  have 
the  great  trained  reserve;  and  behind  that,  for  the  last 
desperate  resort,  the  entire  nation,  whose  male  citizens  are 
required  by  law  to  receive  through  a  period  of  military 
service  actual  training  in  the  art  of  war.  His  theory  was: 
— As  we  shall  attack  nobody,  we  shall  have  peace  if  we 
show  ourselves  so  strong  that  nobody  will  attack  us.  In 
1888  he  delivered  in  the  reichstag  a  memorable  speech 
in  support  of  a  measure  for  adding  700,000  to  the  war 
strength  of  the  empire.  It  was  like  all  his  speeches, 
without  rhetorical  polish  or  oratorical  attempt;  and  his 
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voice,  always  strangely  weak  for  so  massive  and  robust  a 
frame,  had  not  gained  power  by  age;  but  in  its  vigorous, 
trenchant,  masterful  diction,  the  speech  was  a  model  for 
direct  and  powerful  expression  of  thought. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  for  many  years  been  one  of  the 
most  laborious  workers  in  Europe.  His  astounding 
success  compelled  him  to  add  administrative  tasks  of 
unparalleled  difficulty  to  his  momentous  diplomacy 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Unless  he  would  see  all 
his  work  undone  he  must  govern  the  empire  that  he 
had  builded.  It  is  no  easy  task  for  any  man  to  govern  in 
the  nineteenth  century  on  feudal  principles,  especially  one 
whose  nature  is  imperious,  whose  will  is  unbending  in  its 
pride,  and  whose  realm  is  yet  but  an  agglomerated  mass 
of  states  partially  welded  in  the  fierce  heat  and  under 
the  mighty  forging-strokes  of  war.  In  the  adverse 
circumstances  his  foreign  policy  must  be  pronounced 
a  success  scarcely  rivalled  in  all  history,  To  his  domes- 
tic administration,  the  same  rank  cannot  be  given.  It 
was  masterful;  it  was  intensely  patriotic;  it  was  as  a  whole 
successful;  but  it  was  not  without  evident  flaws,  some 
of  which  ran  deep.  Annoyance  at  the  balking  of  his 
plans  at  certain  points,  joined  with  his  herculean  labors 
and  vast  responsibilities,  and  with  the  burden  of  advanc- 
ing age,  to  reduce  his  strength,  though  he  had  retained 
a  vigor  scarcely  impaired  till  he  had  passed  his  seventieth 
year.  The  Emperor  William  I.  died  March  8,  1888,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one  years,  and  when,  three  months  later,  his 
son  and  successor  Frederick  William  died  amid  a  sympathy 
that  throbbed  around  the  world,  leaving  the  throne,  June 
15,  1888,  to  his  son  William  II.,  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
the  prince  chancellor  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  found 
himself  confronted  with  a  new  era. 

The  young  emperor,  who  wished  no  instruction  from 
any  one,  and  who  early  presented  himself  as  one  of  the 
eminent  public  puzzles  of  this  century,  may  well  have 
seemed  to  even  the  astute  but  wearied  Bismarck  a 
problem  whose  solution  he  would  prefer  to  leave  to 
time  and  to  other  investigators  rather  than  to  hasten 
it  actively  in  his  own  person.  He  might  well  choose  to 
wait  till  the  young  man  had  solved  himself.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  question  William's  patriotism  of  intention; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  his  entire  self-confidence, 
which,  if  due  to  his  lack  of  experience,  is  curable.  We 
incline  to  criticize  him,  and  are  under  much  temptation 
to  show  our  wisdom  therein,  until  we  reflect  that  a  bet- 
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ter  wisdom  may  be  in  patience  and  hopefulness.  But 
whatever  we  or  the  world  may  hereafter  find  or  miss  in 
him,  Bismarck  instantly  found  him  impulsive,  enthus- 
iastic, chivalric,  eager  to  assume  the  personal  control 
of  all  matters  relative  to  the  empire,  ambitious  to  emulate 
the  career  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  own  grandfather, 
speaking  like  Bismarck  himself  in  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages,  yet  using  some  words  recognizable  as  the 
familiar  outcries  of  the  very  latest  extreme  of  Liberalism. 
When  the  emperor,  wilful  and  restive  under  the  restraint 
of  the  veteran  master-diplomatist,  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  exercise  absolute  control  of  all  public  affairs, 
and  further  declared  that  the  rights  claimed  by  Bismarck 
as  chancellor  and  president  of  the  ministry  under  the 
cabinet  order  of  1852  were  an  encroachment  on  the 
prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  then  the  creator  of  the 
united  German  empire  did  the  only  thing  possible — he 
resigned  his  offices  March  17,  1890,  and  five  days  after- 
ward departed  from  Berlin  to  his  estate  at  Friedrichsruh. 
The  emperor  immediately  accepted  his  resignation,  with 
warm  thanks  and  commendation  for  his  services  and  assur- 
ances of  the  highest  personal  esteem,  created  him  duke  of 
Lauenburg  (which  title  he  declined),  and  promoted 
him  to  the  military  rank  of  field  marshal-general.  General 
George  Leo  von  Caprivi  de  Caprera  was  appointed  his 
successor  as  chancellor.  Certain  criticisms  by  Bismarck 
of  the  policy  of  the  government,  caused  governmental 
newspaper  organs  to  threaten  legal  prosecution,  to  which 
he  naturally  replied  with  defiant  assertion  of  his  liberty  of 
speech. 

The  break  between  the  two  men  was  as  unavoidable  in 
its  occurrence  as  it  was  unfortunate  in  its  manner  and 
incidents.  The  old  man,  imperious  by  nature  and  for 
twenty-five  years  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  realm,  could 
not  easily  divest  himself  of  his  unlimited  power.  The 
young  man  could  not  be  expected  to  concede  his  sovereign 
right;  though  indeed,  had  he  been  less  eager  and  more 
judicious,  he  might  have  asserted  himself  gradually 
instead  of  with  a  single,  sudden  stroke. 

The  prince  in  his  retirement  was  still  a  commanding 
figure  in  the  thought  of  the  German  people,  who  had  not 
failed  to  note  some  recent  slights  of  him  on  public 
occasions  which  seemed  almost  vindictive.  Whether  as  a 
measure  to  please  the  public  sentiment,  or  as  the  dictate  of 
a  magnanimous  nature,  or  more  probably  as  both  com- 
bined, the  emperor    resolved  that   the   aged    statesman 
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should  not  end  his  days  without  at  least  a  personal  recon- 
ciliation with  the  man  who  owed  to  him  his  imperial 
throne.  An  urgent  invitation  was  sent  him  to  visit  the 
emperor's  palace  at  Berlin.  Bismarck,  with  whom  loyalty 
to  his  sovereign  had  been  through  life  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple, could  do  nothing  else  than  obey  an  invitation  which 
from  a  soldier's  superior  officer  was  also  a  command.  He 
came  January  26,  1894.  The  whole  city  rose  to  meet  him 
and  to  display  the  signals  of  popular  regard.  The 
demonstration  was  overwhelming.  The  emperor  went  to 
the  utmost  point  allowable  to  the  etiquette  of  his  rank  in 
his  warm  welcome  and  his  respectful  attention  to  his 
guest.  The  whole  incident,  though  probably  without  any 
intended  political  bearing,  was  most  refreshing  and  happy 
in  its  general  indications  and  in  its  popular  effect. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  already  taken  his  permanent 
place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world's  history. 
Wonder,  however,  will  be  due  not  to  any  mystery  in 
which  the  man  enveloped  himself  and  his  plans  and  his 
guiding  principles,  nor  to  any  cheap  theatrical  display 
with  which  he  sought  to  amaze  or  beguile  the  minds  of 
men.  He  was  indeed  strategist  enough  not  to  advertise 
the  details  of  his  purpose  and  so  to  subject  it  to  de- 
feat; and  his  career  was  indeed  dramatic  enough  for  the 
great  stage  on  which  embattled  nations  are  the  actors. 
But  the  man  himself  was  too  proud  to  be  vain;  too 
haughty  to  seek  popular  applause,  which  he  knew  to  be 
but  the  breath  of  the  moment;  too  conscious  of  his 
reserves  of  inner  power  to  be  other  than  scornful  of 
adverse  opinions;  too  large  to  put  his  main  trust  in 
secresy  and  in  the  intrigues  that  are  the  natural  paths  of 
petty  souls.  His  frankness  was  always  the  amazement 
of  all  that  had  to  do  with  him,  and  served  him  often  for  a 
sufficient  concealment.  In  a  conference  of  diplomatists, 
when  he  perceived  that  all  were  full  of  lies,  he  would 
sometimes  utter  the  exact  truth,  sure  that  all  present 
would  instantly  convince  themselves  that  his  intention 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  his  words.  It  is  not  strange  that 
he  believed  in  truth:  it  served  him.  He  was  lacking  not 
in  strength  of  conscience,  but  only  in  that  symmetry  and 
spiritual  equipment  of  conscience  wherewith  the  con- 
science is  able  to  discriminate  itself  from  the  will  and 
to  act  freely  in  that  realm  whose  laws  are  not  cold  jus- 
tice but  the  golden  links  of  a  divine  and  universal  sym- 
pathy. Beyond  narrow,  well-defined  limits  he  showed  no 
genius  for  sympathy.     The  wonder  in  his  case  is  like  that 
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with  which  men  regard  a  great  natural  force,  unswerv- 
ing, unyielding,  untiring,  unpi tying  to  individuals,  yet  on 
the  whole  working  beneficially  in  nature's  wide  plan. 
When  such  a  force  appears  in  history  in  the  form  of 
an  indomitable  human  will — especially  when  controlled, 
as  in  Bismarck's  case,  not  by  meanness  nor  selfishness  but 
by  a  devoted  and  conscientious  patriotism,  and  guided  by 
a  penetrating  and  far-seeing  though  not  philosophically 
profound  intellect,  and  applying  itself  not  to  petty 
interests  but  to  a  broad  continental  scope — then  let  all 
artificial  men,  kings  or  what  not,  and  all  artificial  institu- 
tions as  well,  make  haste  to  stand  from  under.  One  other 
wonder  about  this  man  is  that,  though  belonging  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  chiefs  of 
men  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  may  advertise  us  to 
succeeding  centuries,  so  that  they  shall  say  of  us: — These 
men  filled  all  the  air  with  continual  boasting  of  them- 
selves as  moderns  who  had  cast  off  all  ancient  shams 
and  figments;  but  see  how  much  medievalism  must 
still  have  run  in  their  blood. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  generally  haughty, 
unbending  man  is,  in  his  domestic  life  and  with  those 
whom  he  receives  as  guests  or  whom  he  accepts  as  entitled 
to  be  his  friends,  frank,  courteous,  simple  in  manner,  a 
companion  to  be  admired. 

Prince  Bismarck's  son,  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck- 
Schonhausen,  was  born  at  Berlin,  December  28,  1849. 
He  is  a  major  in  the  German  army,  has  served  the  empire 
in  various  diplomatic  offices,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
embassy  at  London,  and  minister  at  the  Hague.  He  was 
appointed  head  of  the  foreign  office  in  1886,  and  retired 
in  1890  with  his  father. 

For  a  full  account  of  Bismarck's  career,  see  Historical  Bio 
grapliy,  by  C.  Lowe  (London,  2d  ed  "'BSS).  For  anecdotes,  etc.,  see 
Bismarck  Ititime  (French,  1890). 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  QUESTION. 

'TUIE  first  year  of  the  Hawaiian  provisional  government 
closed  during  the  quarter  now  under  review.  The 
"  obscure  outlook  in  the  islands,"  which  marked  the  close 
of  1893,  (vol.  3,  p.  682)  lias  been  cleared  by  the  later 
arrival  of  ocean  steamships;  and  the  intelligence  is 
ample  and  full  from  both  ends  of  the  long  line  of  pub- 
lic concern  in  two  nations — from  Honolulu  as  well  as 
Washington.  No  decisive  event  can  be  considered  as 
occurring  in  either  country  during  the  opening  months  of 
the  present  year;  yet  the  narrative  and  especially  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  close  of  the  quarter  leaves  the  pending 
questions,  are  replete  with  interest.  We  group  the  prin- 
cipal facts,  rather  than  attempt  a  closely  chronological 
statement  reaching  all  the  theaters  of  action. 

At  the  Islands. — The  earliest  advices  received  after 
the  close  of  our  record  for  1893  indicated  that  all  was 
quiet  at  the  Hawaiian  capital,  and  that  no  local  out- 
breaks were  feared  during  the  pendency  of  deliberations 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to  which  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  had  referred  the  questions  involved.  The 
provisional  government  was  maintaining  a  firm  and 
resolute  attitude,  as  it  has  continued  since  to  do,  and  was 
prepared  to  meet  by  force  of  arms  any  violent  attempt 
to  restore  the  queen.  The  palace  occupied  by  the  govern- 
ment was  strongly  fortified,  and  other  buildings  were 
searched  for  concealed  arms.  The  health  of  Liliuokalani 
was  seriously  threatened  by  the  terrible  strains  of  the 
year,  and  she  was  reported  liable  to  die  of  heart  disease  at 
a  moment's  warning.  She  was  not  allowed  to  see  Visitors, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken  against  undue  excite- 
ments. Threats  against  her  life,  although  probably 
not  very  serious  or  numerous,  were  thought  to  be  an 
element  of  danger  to  her  health. 

On  December  16,  1893,  some  alarm  was  reawakened 
by  the  receipt  by  the  British  minister  at  Honolulu  of 
permission  from  his  government  to  land  marines  from  the 
English  warship  in  the  harbor,  when  it  might  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  British  interests;  but 
nothing  serious  has  yet  come  of  it,  as  no  troops  have  been 
landed  under  the  authorization.  Some  time  afterwards, 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  strangers  of  doubtful 
demeanor  and  without  ostensible  occupation  gave  appar- 
ent color  to  rumors  that  a  filibustering  expedition  for 
service  in  Hawaii  in  the  interest  of  tUq  queen  had  been 
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organized  in  British  Columbia;  but  so  far  neither  the 
conduct  of  the  men  nor  authentic  advices  from 
Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  have  tended  to  con- 
firm the  rumors,  which  are  almost  certainly  baseless. 

On  December  27,  1893,  an  important  letter  appeared 
in  the'  Hawaiian  Star,  written  by  the  Prince  A.  K. 
Kimiiiakea  and  signifying  his  conversion  to  the  cause 
of  annexation  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States.  He 
wrote: 

"  Permit  me,  as  the  last  representative  of  the  Kamehameha  line, 
to  say  that  the  course  of  your  paper  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Hawaiian  people,  and  that"  I  am  with  you  heart  and  soul  for  annexa- 
tion. My  name  will  be  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Annexation  club 
at  once,  and  in  case  of  trouble  I  will  join  your  forces  with  a  rifle." 

On  the  next  day  an  editorial  article  in  the  Royalist 
organ,  the  Hawaii  Honohua,  hinted  a  formidable  reaction 
from  the  enthusiastic  support  before  given  the  queen 
by  many  of  the  native  leaders.  An  important  passage  is 
the  following: 

"That  the  queen  should  have  hesitated  in  accepting  the  con- 
ditions of  President  Cleveland, when  he  offered  to  restore  her  govern- 
ment, has  been  a  painful  surprise  to  her  supporters.  A  spirit  of 
revenge  has  never  been  dominating  among  her  true  friends.  Her 
advisers,  whoever  they  may  be,  deserve  no  thanks  for  their  foolish 
advice." 

The  Hawaiian  Patriotic  league,  however,  continued 
to  exhibit  considerable  activity  in  antagonism  to  the 
Annexation  club;  and  a  number  of  prominent  members 
made  their  way  to  the  United  States  and  to  Washington,  in 
the  hope  of  influencing  American  public  opinion  in 
behalf  of  the  royal  reinstatement.  A  memorial  from  the 
league  to  the  American  congress  was  also  forwarded  in 
January. 

Early  in  1894,  confident  statements  were  made  that 
the  provisional  government,  despairing  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  was  preparing  to  institute  the 
Hawaiian  republic.  The  well  informed  Honolulu  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  wrote  to  his  paper: 

"The  general  outline  of  the  new  government  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  only  marked  difference  is  in  the 
franchise  for  the  lower  house.  An  educational  and  property  qualifi- 
cation is  to  be  placed  on  the  votes  for  president,  vice-president, 
and  senators.  The  franchise  for  election  of  members  of  the  lower 
house  will  be  without  other  qualification  than  ability  to  read  and 
write  English.  This  would  let  in  the  Hawaiians,  Portuguese,  and 
most  of  the  Japanese.  The  power  is  to  be  invested  in  the  executive; 
and  the  cabinet  is  to  act  in  connection  with  the  upper  house  or 
senate,  in  case  the  lower  house  should  refuse  to  enact  necessary 
Vol.  4.-3. 
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legislation,  or  in  case  of  a  deadlock  or    the  attempted  passage  of 
obnoxious  or  special  legislation." 

Even  a  flag  has  been  chosen,  solid  blue,  with  a  large 
white  star  in  the  left  corner. 

Awaiting  the  action  of  congress,  however,  no  open 
action  toward  the  formation  of  a  republic  has  been  taken 
by  the  provisional  authorities.     Some  embarrassment  of 

the  government  finances 
was  feared  from  the  stop- 
page of  the  sale  of  bonds 
during  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Minister  Wil- 
lis; but  the  temporary 
loss  was  more  than  made 
good  by  successful  tax 
collections,  and  the  cash 
balances  in  the  treasury 
increased  instead  of  dim- 
inishing. 

About  the  6th  of  Jan- 
uary  Vice-president 
Hatch  resigned  from  the 
provisional  government, 
"under  the  necessity  of 
going  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  country,"  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Wilder  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  The  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs  was  at  the  same  time  separated 
from  the  presidency  of  the  executive  council. 

The  17th  of  January  was  celebrated  as  "Abrogation 
Day,"  being  the  first  anniversary  of  the  abrogation  of 
monarchy  in  the  islands — that  is,  of  the  Hawaiian  revolu- 
tion of  last  year.  The  observance  at  Honolulu  was 
marked  by  imposing  demonstrations,  but  passed  without 
disorder.  A  huge  American  flag,  60  by  30  feet,  was 
raised  by  the  American  league.  An  artillery  salute  was 
fired  at  noon,  and  the  military  forces  of  the  government 
paraded.  A  crowded  and  enthusiastic  reception  was 
given  by  the  authorities  in  the  executive  building,  and 
a  great  mass  meeting  in  maintenance  of  the  government 
and  the  cause  of  annexation,  with  illuminations  and  fire- 
works, closed  the  day.  No  salute,  however,  was  fired  by 
the  American  war  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  the  crews 
of  all  warships  were  carefully  kept  on  board.  The 
declination  of  Mr.    Willis  and  other  ministers  to  attend 
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the  official  reception  also  excited  much  indignation  and 
unfavorable  comment. 

About  the  middle  of  February  the  Annexation  club 
resolved  upon  the  regular  formation  of  a  political  party 
in  support  of  the  government  and  of  annexation,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  organizations.  On  the  8th  the 
Portuguese  at  the  capital,  who  are  practically  a  unit  in  their 
sympathy  with  these  purposes,  met  in  mass  meeting  and 
pledged  their  support  in  any  political  transformation 
demanded  by  changing  circumstances,  and  also  voted 
a  strong  protest  against  further  Asiatic  immigration 
into  the  islands.  A  plank  in  the  proposed  platform  of 
the  new  party  favors  the  immigration  of  Portuguese 
and  other  whites  instead  of  Asiatics.  "Washington's 
birthday  was  quite  generally  observed  at  Honolulu,  the 
government  officials  closing  their  departments  on  the 
invitation  of  Minister  Willis  to  join  in  honoring  the 
day.  Salutes  were  fired  by  the  war  vessels  and  public 
exercises  held  before  a  great  audience  in  the  drill-shed, 
where  the  American  minister  and  the  Hawaiian  president 
sat  together  in  apparently  cordial  friendship.  The 
minister  was  especially  marked  in  his  commendations 
of  the  speakers  who  represented  the  government. 

News  of  the  passage  by  our  house  of  representatives  of 
the  McCreary  resolutions  renewed  the  agitation  at  the 
capital  about  the  1st  of  March.  Special  guards  were 
placed  in  dangerous  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  mounted 
police  enlarged.  The  rapid  arrival  of  revolutionary 
"suspects"  from  Canada,  to  the  total  number  of  about 
200,  so  excited  the  fears  of  the  executive  council  that  a 
law  similar  to  the  United  States  statute  of  1891  was 
passed,  regulating  the  landing  of  aliens  and  suspected 
persons  in  Hawaii.  On  the  3d  the  five  cases  of  criminal 
libel  brought  by  ex-Marshal  Wilson  against  the  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  Star  were  dismissed,  presumably  because 
fche  queen  had  not  been  restored  to  her  throne,  and  so 
could  be  compelled  by  the  defense  to  testify  to  his 
defalcations  and  illicit  relations  with  her  as  alleged  by 
the  Star.  All  similar  suits  by  the  Royalists  against  its 
editor  were  similarly  dropped.  A  few  days  later  the 
provisional  leaders  and  their  following  were  much 
encouraged  by  receipt  of  the  majority  report  from  the 
American  senate's  committee  on  foreign  relations,  of 
the  result  of  its  investigation  into  Hawaiian  affairs. 
The  sugar  planters  were  reported  as  in  great  straits  for 
laborers,  as  the  contracts  of  several  thousand  Japanese 
were  expiring,  and  they  were  returning  home. 
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A  Honolulu  report  of  March  13th  averred  that  the 
queen's  adherents  had  reverted  to  the  proposal  of  a 
year  before,  that  she  should  resign  her  claims  to  the 
throne  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  $20,000  from 
the  United  States.  The  statement  was  practically  con- 
firmed by  the  Washington  correspondents,  who  wrote 
on  March  31st  that  information  to  that  effect  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  state  department  for  some 
days.  Steps  had  then  been  taken  by  the  executive 
council  for  a  convention  at  the  capital  in  May  to  select 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention,  to  meet  next 
autumn  and  form  a  permanent  government.  On  the  21st 
of  March  Edmund  Norrie,  editor  of  the  Holomua,  at 
Honolulu,  the  queen's  personal  organ,  was  arrested  by  the 
government  for  the  seditious  utterances  of  his  paper, 
and  the  determination  was  expressed  by  Attorney-General 
Smith  to  press  the  trial. 

Minister  Willis'  Transactions.— The  first  inter- 
view of  the  new  United  States  minister  with  Liliuokalani 
occured  on  the  13th  of  November,  when  President  Cleve- 
land's message  was  delivered,  and  she  was  asked  to  pledge 
amnesty  to  the  provisional  leaders  and  supporters  in  the 
event  of  her  restoration.  The  queen  declined  on  the  plea 
of  illegality;  but,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  Royalist 
press  and  many  of  her  leading  supporters,  she  subse- 
quently, in  interviews  on  December  15  and  18,  gave  writ- 
ten pledges  of  the  fullest  amnesty  to  the  Revolutionists, 
and  that  .she  would  abide  by  the  liberal  constitution  of 
1887,  and  also  assume  all  obligations  incurred  by  the  pro- 
visional government.  Meanwhile  the  minister  had 
declined  to  confer  with  a  quartet  of  the  queen's  most 
trusted  counselors  named  to  him  by  her,  on  the  ground  of 
the  bad  character  of  two  of  them  and  the  certainty 
that  in  the  event  of  restoration  there  would  be  a  con- 
certed movement  for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of 
1887,  which  he  said  "  would  mean  the  overthrow  of  con- 
stitutional and  united  government  and  the  absolute  dom- 
ination of  the  queen."  Ex-Marshal  Wilson  also  had 
audience  of  the  minister  on  December  5  and  6,  when  the 
plans  of  the  queen  and  her  advisers  for  her  restoration 
were  disclosed.  They  provided  that  the  United  States 
officials  should  proceed  to  force  the  provisional  govern- 
ment to  "surrender  unconditionally,"  but  "possibly" 
with  a  recommendation  to  mercy;  that  United  States 
marines  should  be  quartered  on  the  island  until  the  mon- 
archy  was   firmly  re-established  ;  and   that  martial   law 
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should  be  declared  and  all  the  Revolutionists  arrested. 
Minister  Willis  returned  the  paper  outlining  the  plan 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  saying,  "  I  would  not  have  taken  it  had  I 
known  its  contents/'  Reporting  the  transaction  to  his 
government,  Mr.  Willis  adds: 

"  An  analysis  of  the  list  of  the  queen's  special  advisers,  whetheT 
native  or  foreign,  is  not  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  good  govern- 
ment or  of  American  interests.  The  Americans,  who  for  over  half  a 
oentury  held  a  commanding  place  in  the  councils  of  state,  are  ig- 
nored, and  other  nationalities,  English  especially,  are  placed  in 
charge." 

On  the  19th  of  December,  the  day  after  the  final  prelim- 
inary interview  with  the  queen,  Mr.  Willis  in  person  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  her  pledge  of  amnesty,  with  his  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  the  American  administration  in 
regard  to  the  former  interference  of  United  States  officials 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy,  to  President 
Dole  and  his  associates  in  the  government.  He  then 
said: 

"It  becomes  my  further  duty  to  advise  you,  sir,  the  executive  of 
the  provisional  government,  and  your  ministers,  of  the  president's  de- 
termination of  the  question  which  your  action  and  that  of  the  queen 
devolved  upon  him,  and  that  you  are  expected  to  promptly  relinquish 
to  her  her  constitutional  authority.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  provisional  government,  with  a  deep  and  solemn 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
your  answer  will  be  inspired  by  that  high  patriotism  which  forgets 
all  self-interest,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  submit  to  you  the  question,  Are  you  willing  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  president  ?  " 

To  this  President  Dole  replied: 

"  The  government  will  take  this  matter  under  consideration,  and 
answer  you  as  soon  as  they  are  ready." 

Four  days  later  his  reply  at  length  in  writing  was 
transmitted."  It  regrets  the  rejection  of  proposals  for  an- 
nexation, but  expresses  the  hope  of  final  realization,  de- 
nies the  right  of  the  interference  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Hawaii,  and 
adds: 

"  If  your  contention  that  President  Cleveland  believes  that  this 
government  and  the  ex-queen  have  submitted  their  respective  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  this  country  to  the  adjudication  of  the  United 
States  is  correct,  then  may  I  ask,  when  and  where  has  the  president 
held  this  court  of  arbitration  ?     .    .     . 

No  man  can  correctly  say  that  the  queen  owed  her  downfall  to 
the  interference  of  American  forces.  The  revolution  was  carried 
through  by  the  representatives,  now  largely  reinforced,  of  the  same 
public  sentiment  which  forced  the  monarchy  to  its  knees  in  1887, 
which  suppressed  the  insurrection  of  1889,  and  which  for  twenty 
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years  has  been  battling  for  r  presentative  government  in  this  coun- 
try. If  the  American  forces  had  been  absent  the  revolution  would 
have  taken  place,  for  the  sufficient  causes,  for  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  presence.  Though  the  provisional  government  is  far 
from  being  a  great  power,  and  could  not  long  resist  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  a  hostile  attack,  we  deem  our  position  to  be  im- 
pregnable under  all  legal  precedents,  under  the  principles  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  and  in  the  forum  of  conscience.  We  have  done 
your  government  no  wrong;  no  charge  of  discourtesy  is  or  can  be 
brought  against   us. 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Minister,  that  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  respectfully  and  unhesitatingly 
declines  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  that  it  should  surrender  its  authority  to  the  ex-queen." 

In  connection  with  his  official  report  of  these  proceed- 
ings to  his  government,  Minister  Willis  gave  the  following 
reason  for  the  profound  secrecy  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  maintain  in  regard  to  these  negotiations: 

"  Repeatedly  since  I  reached  the  islands  I  have  been  advised  by 
those  in  the  confidence  of  the  native  Hawaiians  that  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  further  restrain  them.  They  were  looking  with  confidence 
to  the  United  States  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  their  grievances, 
and  this  has  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  upon  their  conduct. 
Any  sudden  announcement  of  an  adverse  result  or  any  attempt  upon 
the  dignity  or  life  of  the  queen  might,  in  their  judgment,  precipi- 
tate the  most  serious  consequences." 

Per  contra,  in  the  same  confidential  dispatch  of  the 
minister  to  Secretary  Gresham,  of  date  December  20,  he 
expressed  his  good  opinion  of  the  provisional  government 
and  its  following  in  these  evidently  sincere  terms: 

"The  president  and  the  ministers  of  the  provisional  government 
and  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  support  them  are  men  of  high 
character  and  of  large  material  interests  in  the  islands.  These  men 
have  been  inclined  to  a  conservative  course  toward  the  Hawaiians. 
They  had  placed  in  the  police  and  fire  departments  and  also  in  many 
other  more  important  offices  native  Hawaiians,  thus  endeavoring  to 
conciliate  the  friendship  and  support  of  the  40,000  natives  of  the 
country." 

The  reply  of  President  Dole,  and  the  dispatch  of  Min- 
ister Willis  transmitting  it  to  Washington,  were  naturally 
considered  among  the  most  important  state  papers  in  the 
controversy;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  great  pre- 
cautions taken  to  secure  secrecy  on  both  Hawaiian  and 
American  shores.  The  United  States  war  vessel  Corwin, 
which  had  arrived  at  Honolulu  a  few  days  before,  was  to 
bring  to  this  country  the  precious  documents,  and  for  that 
purpose  was  detained  five  days  beyond  its  appointed  time 
for  sailing.  Every  officer  of  the  ship  was  put  upon  his 
honor  to  return  to  the  writer  every  letter  entrusted  to  him, 
thus  defeating  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  newspaper  cor- 
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respondents  to  get  their  communications  carried  by  the 
Corwin.  Special  care  was  to  be  taken  in  landing  at  San 
Francisco  to  prevent  the  leak  of  Hawaiian  news  from  the 
officers  or  crew  of  the  ship.  At  midnight  of  the  23d  the 
reply  of  the  provisional  government  was  delivered  in 
duplicate  to  Minister  Willis;  and  the  Corwin,  which  was 
lying  with  steam  up  and  anchor  hove  short,  got  under 
way  at  4  o'clock  the  next  morning  for  the  United  States-, 
with  President  Cleveland's  copy  and  the  minister's  letter 
of  transmittal.  Naval  discipline  sternly  prevailed  on  the 
approach  to  the  Golden  Gate;  and  the  vigilant  reporters, 
and  through  them  the  country,  were  profoundly  mystified 
for  days  by  the  close  secrecy  of  all  on  board  concerning 
their  errand  on  the  return. 

By  this  time  it  was  developed  that  the  minister  had 
no  power  under  his  instructions,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  to  execute  his  implied  threat 
of  the  use  of  our  naval  forces  in  coercing  submission  if 
the  recommendations  of  President  Cleveland  to  the  pro- 
visional government  should  be  unheeded.  For  more  than 
a  week  the  fear  was  general  in  Honolulu,  of  bloody  con- 
flicts between  the  United  States  marines  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  government;  and  after  the  exposure  it  was  as  gener- 
ally felt  that  the  minister  had  been  cruel  as  well  as  deceit- 
ful in  his  implications  of  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  cap- 
ital. Soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  Corwin  President  Dole 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Willis  to  his  still  threatening 
attitude,  and  inquired  whether  some  assurance  that  would 
quiet  the  injurious  local  fears  could  not  be  given.  The 
minister  made  an  evasive  reply,  in  effect  that  the  presi- 
dential inquiry  did  not  seem  sufficiently  specific;  but  hap- 
pily on  the  29th  the  arrival  of  President  Cleveland's  mes- 
sage referring  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of 
congress  enabled  the  Hawaiian  president  to  advise  the 
minister  that  the  public  mind  was  relieved  and  that  per- 
sistence in  the  inquiry  was  unnecessary. 

During  the  previous  correspondence  relating  to  the 
public  alarm,  Mr.  Willis  had  represented  to  Mr.  Dole  that 
certain  statements  in  his  letter  requesting  pacific  assur- 
ances reflected  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States 
and  his  diplomatic  agent  in  Hawaii,  and  that  they  should 
"be  set  forth  with  more  particularity  and  certainty."  He 
therefore  asked  that  the  specific  facts  supporting  such 
statements  be  communicated  to  him.  To  his  note  of 
December  29th  Mr.  Dole  added  the  inquiry   whether   the 
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specifications  were  still  desired.  After  two  or  three  brief 
and  evasive  letters  had  followed,  Minister  Willis  definitely 
renewed  his  request  for  specifications.  President  Dole 
took  ten  days  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  reply,  and  on 
the  11  th  of  January  transmitted  to  Mr.  Willis  an  elabor- 
ate document  covering  twenty-eight  detailed  statements  of 
grievances  suffered  by  the  Hawaiian  government  and  the 
people  of  Honolulu  at  the  hands  of  President  Cleveland 
and  his  diplomatic  representatives  at  the  islands,  Com- 
missioner Blount  and  Minister  Willis.  The  first  and 
principal  injury  alleged  was  the  withdrawal  by  the  Amer- 
ican president,  immediately  upon  his  re-entering  the  ex- 
ecutive office,  of  the  treaty  of  annexation  then  pending  in 
the  senate.  Other  specifications  alleged  mainly  the  secret 
appointment  and  service  (so  far  as  official  notice  to  the 
provisional  government  was  concerned)  of  Commissioner 
Blount  and  the  unfavorable  and  unfriendly  incidents  of 
Minister  Willis'  brief  residence  at  the  Hawaiian  capital, 
including  the  declination  of  the  minister  and  his  family 
to  accept  any  of  the  social  courtesies  usually  extended  to 
persons  in  their  official  relations.  A  passage  which  was 
much  complimented  for  its  pith  and  point  as  well  as  elo- 
quence of  diction,  is  the  following,  expressing  the  most 
cordial  friendship  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States: 

"  In  conclusion  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  statement  in  your  communi- 
cation wherein  you  state  that  it  is  a  source  of  '  sincere  and  profound 
regret '  that  my  letter  '  brings  for  the  first  time  the  official  informa 
tion  that  the  warlike  preparations  described  by  you  were  caused  by 
and  intended  for  the  diplomatic  and  military  representatives  of  the 
United  States.'  In  reply  I  would  say  that  such  regret  on  your  part 
at  receiving  such  information  cannot  exceed  the  sincerity  and  pro- 
foundness of  my  own  regret  that  such  a  condition  should  exist. 
Such  regret,  on  my  part,  is  only  equalled  by  my  inability  to  under- 
stand how  it  has  come  about  that  a  government  and  community 
which  is  to-day  more  closely  connected  with  the  United  States  by  ties 
of  commerce,  friendship,  and  blood  than  any  other  lying  beyond  its 
borders,  which  values  your  friendship  above  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions, which  fully  admits  and  appreciates  the  many  and  deep  obliga- 
tions which  it  is  under  to  your  government  and  people,  which  has 
done  you  and  your  country  no  wrong,  has  been  forced  into  a  position 
where  in  defense  of  their  very  right  to  exist  they  have  been  obliged 
to  take  up  arms  to  meet  the  possible  hostility  of  that  country  whose 
flag  they  revere  and  whose  principles  of  liberty  they  love.  I  cannot 
but  believe  that  it  has  arisen  through  a  misunderstanding  of  facts  on 
the  part  of  your  government  and  mutual  misapprehension  of  motives 
and  intentions  which  may,  I  sincerely  hope,  at  an  early  day  be 
cleared  away." 

President  Dole  generously  disclaimed  any  credit  for 
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the  composition  of  the  document,  which  was  drafted  by 
Mr.  Thurston,  who  had  temporarily  returned  from  his 
duties  as  Hawaiian  minister  to  the  United  States.  But  by 
whomsoever  written,  the  facts  presented  and  grouped 
with  a  master  hand,  the  arguments  framed,  and  the  close, 
severe,  and  frank  yet  thoroughly  courteous  presentation 
of  the  case  of  Hawaii  before  the  American  administration 
and  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  were  principally  Mr. 
Dole's  own,  and  won  him  many  warm  praises,  not  only 
at  home  but  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  some 
extent  in  foreign  countries.  His  reply  is  considered  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  effective  state  documents  ever 
prepared. 

The  minister  also  needed  several  days  in  which  to  at- 
tempt an  adequate  reply,  which  on  the  19th  of  January 
was  forwarded  to  President  Dole.  He  declined  answer  to 
the  several  specifications  bringing  in  transactions  previous 
to  his  arrival  at  the  islands,  but  gave  full  and  fair  dis- 
cussion to  the  other  allegations,  remarking  at  the  close: 

"  While  duly  respecting  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  by  the 
representatives  of  another  government  with  your  domestic  affairs,  I 
shall  rejoice  to  know  that  anything  I  have  done  or  said  now  or  here- 
tofore has  tended  to  a  better  understanding  of  recent  events  in  your 
history  and  of  motives  and  of  intentions  as  to  which  there  may  be, 
as  you  state,  '  mutual  apprehension'." 

Minister  Willis  had,  of  course,  been  invited,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  presumably  best  friend  of  Hawaii  among 
the  nations,  to  participate  m  the  observance  of  Abroga- 
tion Day  on  the  17th  of  January.  His  action  in  the  mat- 
ter was  important,  since  that  of  several  other  foreign 
ministers  was  contingent  upon  it.  On  the  10th  he  made 
formal  reply,  saying  to  President  Dole: 

"  With  due  appreciation  of  your  courtesy,  and  with  no  disrespect 
to  you  or  your  government,  I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  unable  to  accept 
the  invitation  extended." 

The  British,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Japanese  diplo- 
matic representatives,  learning  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Willis,  also  declined  to  appear  at  the  public  exercises 
or  presidential  reception;  and  indeed,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  British  minister,  Major  Wodehouse,  they 
returned  no  answer  to  the  official  invitation.  Under 
direction  of  Mr.  Willis  the  American  warships  in  port 
gave  the  day  no  notice  by  display  of  flags,  salutes,  or 
otherwise;  and  their  crews,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British 
and  Japanese  vessels,  were  refused  shore  leave.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  provisional  government  over  these 
"snubs"  was  very  great,  and  a  special  session  of   the  ex- 
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ecutive  council  was  called  to  consider  the  action  proper 
to  be  taken  in  view  of  them.  In  his  report  of  the  cele- 
bration to  Secretary  Gresham,  the  minister  said: 

"  The  representatives  of  foreign  governments  acted  upon  the 
instructions  of  their  own  governments  and  upon  their  own  responsi- 
bility, with  the  distinct  disavowal  upon  the  part  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  that  its  action  was  either  intended  or  desired 
to  control  theirs." 

On  February  2  Mr.  Willis  advised  the  state  depart- 
ment that  he  had  re- 
ceived notice  from  a 
number  of  leading 
citizens  of  Honolu- 
lu, including  two 
judges  of  the  courts, 
that  the  use  of  their 
names  on  the  lists 
of  the  queen's 
friends  and  advisers 
furnished  to  him  by 
ex  -  Marshal  Wilson 
was  "  entirely  un- 
authorized and  un- 
warranted;" and  he 
adds,  "It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of 
those  whose  names 
are  on  the  lists  were 
informed  of  the 
fact." 

On  Febuary  5, 
President  Dole,  ac- 
knowledging a  for- 
mer communication 
from  the  minister, 
assures  him  that  it 
clearly  shows  to  the  government  Mr.  Willis' 

"desire  that  no  interpretation  be  placed  on  any  of  the  events  or 
matters  referred  to  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  friendly  attitude 
of  himself  and  the  United  States  government  toward  the  government 
of  Hawaii,  and  insisting  that  his  own  course  had  not  been  such  as  to 
arouse  anxiety  in  this  community  concerning  the  intentions  of  the 
United  States  government." 

On  the  14th  Mr.  Willis  notified  the  president  that  he 
had  been  advised  from  Washington  that  his  special  in- 
structions had  been  fully  complied  with.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Dole  sent  a  long  letter  to  the  minister  in  further 
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explanation  of  some  points  in  his  "  specifications "  of 
January  11,  closing  as  follows: 

1 '  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  intended  to  put  upon  your 
excellency  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  matters  under  discussion, 
as  the  correspondence  will  show,  and  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  friendly  nature  of  your  reply  to  my  letter  of  speci- 
fications, and  to  join  you  in  the  expressed  hope  '  that  there  may  be  a 
speedy,  honorable,  and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  pending  ques- 
tions.'" 

The  correspondence  and  other  transactions  of  the  min- 
ister since,  so  far  as  they  were  reported  in  this  country  to 
the  close  of  the  quarter,  possess  little  public  interest  or 
permanent  value. 

Hawaii  in  Congress.— Our  record  for  1893  brought 
the  official  and  congressional  incidents  at  the  national  capi- 
tal relating  to  Hawaii  up  to  the  27th  of  December,  when 
the  sub-committee  of  the  senate  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, appointed  under  the  resolution  of  Senator  Morgan 
to  inquire  into  the  transactions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries relating  to  the  revolution  of  January,  1893,  began  its 
secret  sessions.  On  January  3,  1894,  Mr.  Frye  offered  in 
the  senate  a  resolution  declaring  that,  pending  the  inves- 
tigation by  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  there 
should  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
government,  by  moral  influence  or  physical  force,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  queen  or  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
visional government  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  A  resolu- 
tion was  subsequently  submitted  by  Senator  Turpie,  as  a 
compromise  between  the  denunciators  and  supporters  of 
the  administration  policy.  It  declares,  primarily,  that  in 
view  of  the  existing  diplomatic  and  political  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Hawaii,  annexation  is  not  advis- 
able, but  it  asserts  with  equal  emphasis  that  the  provis- 
ional government  is  the  sole  legal  and  recognized  power  in 
the  islands,  and  must  be  allowed  to  develop  its  own  policy 
as  it  sees  fit  without  interference  from  the  administration 
here;  while  it  insists,  further,  that  intervention  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  government  will  be  regarded  as  an  act 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

The  Turpie  resolution  was  reported  favorably  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  on  January  23.  Meanwhile, 
on  receipt  of  information  that  the  surrender  of  the  pro- 
visional government  had  been  requested  by  the  minister 
of  the  United  States,  Representative  Hitt  introduced  into 
the  lower  house  a  resolution  reading  as  follows: 

'•Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  if  not  inconsistent  with  public  interests,  all 
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information  received  since  bis  message  of  December  18,  1893,  or  not 
transmitted  tberewitb,  and  now  in  bis  possession,  toucbing  recent 
reported  events  in  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  any  attempts  to  over- 
turn tbe  republican  government  tbereof  and  erect  a  monarcby  in  its 
stead,  and  especially  wbetber  any  representative,  officer,  vessel,  or 
armed  forces  of  tbe  United  States  took  part  in  sucb  recent  attempts  to 
subvert  a  friendly  government,  and  if  so,  by  wbose  orders  tbey 
acted." 

This  was  referred  to  the  house  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  had  already  under  consideration  the  resolu- 
tions introduced  by  representative  McCreary.  On  Janu- 
ary 25  the  committee,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  authorized 
Mr.  McCreary  to  report  favorably  his  resolutions,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Resolved,  First,  Tbat  it  is  tbe  sense  of  tbis  bouse  tbat  tbe  action 
of  tbe  United  States  minister  in  employing  United  States  naval 
forces  and  in  illegally  aiding  in  overtbrowing  tbe  constitutional  gov- 
ernment of  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands  in  January,  1893,  and  in  setting  up 
in  its  place  a  provisional  government  not  republican  in  form,  and  in 
opposition  to  tbe  will  of  tbe  majority  of  tbe  people,  was  contrary  to 
tbe  traditions  of  our  republic  and  tbe  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and 
sbould  be  and  is  condemned. 

Second,  Tbat  we  beartily  approve  of  tbe  principle  announced  by 
tbe  president  of  tbe  United  States  tbat  interference  witb  tbe  domes- 
tic affairs  of  an  independent  nation  is  contrary  to  tbe  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican institutions. 

And  it  is  f  urtber  tbe  sense  of  tbis  bouse  tbat  tbe  annexation  of 
tbe  Hawaiian  Islands  to  our  country,  or  tbe  assumption  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  tbem  by  our  government  is  uncalled  for  and  inexpedi- 
ent. Tbat  tbe  people  of  tbe  country  sbould  bave  absolute  freedom 
and  independence  in  pursuing  tbeir  own  line  of  policy,  and  tbat  for- 
eign intervention  in  tbe  political  affairs  of  tbe  islands  will  not  be  re- 
garded witb  indifference  by  tbe  government  of  tbe  United  States." 

The  Republican  minority  of  the  committee  also  sub- 
mitted a  report  and  resolution  as  a  substitute  for  the  Mc- 
Creary resolutions.  Animated  debate  followed  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  vote  was  not  reached  until  February  7,  when 
the  majority  report  was  adopted  by  177  to  75.  The  af- 
firmative vote  was  cast  altogether  by  three  Populists  and 
the  Democrats.  Three  Democrats  voted  in  the  negative, 
with  sixty-six  Republicans  and  six  Populists.  Mr.  Bou- 
telle  then  moved  his  privileged  resolution  of  December 
23,  declaring  as  the  sense  of  the  house  that  any  interven- 
tion by  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  its  civil  or 
military  representatives,  without  authority  of  congress, 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  friendly  recognized  government, 
to  disturb  or  overthrow  it,  and  to  aid  or  abet  the  substitu- 
tion or  restoration  of  a  monarchy  therefor,  is  contrary  to 
the  policy  and  traditions  of  the  republic  and  the  letter  and 
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spirit  of  the  constitution  and  cannot  be  too  promptly  or 
emphatically  reprobated.  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
91  to  161. 

The  Morgan  Report. — The  most  voluminous  and,  on  the 
whole,  important  document  yet  in  evidence  in  the  Ha- 
waiian affair  was  submitted  to  the  senate  February  26th 
by  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  being  the  report  of 
its  sub-committee  formed  under  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Morgan,  as  follows  : 
"Resolved,  That 
the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  shall  inquier 
and  report  whether  any, 
and  if  so  what,  irregu- 
larities have  occurred 
in  the  diplomatic  or 
other  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  in  relation  to 
the  recent  political  re- 
volution in  Hawaii;  and 
to  this  end  said  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers 
and  to  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses." 

Under  this  au- 
thorization the  sub- 
committee had  ex- 
amined a  large  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding citizens  of 
Hawaii,  spectators 
and  participants  in 
the  revolution  of 
January,  1893,  of- 
ficers 01    tUe     United.  REp.  CHARLES   A.  BOUTELLE  OF  MAINE, 

States    navy,    and  republican  member  op  congress. 

others  possessing  desired  information.  Their  testimony, 
with  the  reports  and  appended  documents,  make  an  octavo 
volume  of  nearly  800  pages,  to  which  a  number  of  valuable 
maps  form  an  appendix.  The  majority  report  was  signed 
by  Senator  Morgan,  Democrat,  and  all  the  Republican 
members  of  the  committee,  Senators  Sherman,  Frye, 
Dolph,  and  Davis.  It  justifies  ex-Minister  Stevens' 
action  during  the  revolution,  except  in  proclaiming  a  pro- 
tectorate ;  and  while  it  finds  nothing  irregular  in  the  ap- 
pointment  of  Commissioner   Blount,  says  in  effect  that 
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the  evidence  taken  by  the  sub-committee  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favorable  to  judgment  leads  the  com- 
mittee to  different  conclusions.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers concurred  with  Senator  Morgan  in  the  essential  find- 
ings of  the  report,  which  was  written  by  him;  but  they 
dissented  from  him  on  five  points,  viz. : 

1.  They  condemn  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  Blount  as  un- 
constitutional. 

2.  They  say  the  executive  orders  placing  the  navy  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  Willis  were  without 
the  authority  of  law. 

3.  They  hold  that  the  order  of  Mr  Blount  to  Admiral  Skerrett  to 
lower  the  flag  was  unlawful  and  susceptible  of  being  construed  as  un 
friendly  to  the  provisional  government,  and  they  regard  the  inter- 
course of  Mr.  Blount  and  Mr.  Willis  with  the  deposed  queen  as  viola- 
tive of  international  law  and  unwarranted. 

4.  They  consider  that  the  president  had  no  right  to  reopen  the 
predetermined  legality  of  the  provisional  government. 

5.  They  regard  any  discussion  of  the  personal  intentions  or  good 
faith  of  either  Mr.  Blount  or  Mr.  Willis  as  immaterial,  as  what  they 
did  in  regard  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  queen  was  simply  the  per- 
formance of  a  task  plainly  commanded  of  them  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

The  other  Democrats  of  the  committee — Senators  But- 
ler, Turpie,  Daniel,  and  Gray,  disagreed  with  the  majority 
upon  the  principal  points  of  this  report,  and  submitted  a 
minority  statement  saying  : 

1 '  We  can  not  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  inopportune  zeal  of 
Minister  Stevens  in  the  project  of  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  the  United  States  caused  him  to  exceed  the  proper  limits  of  his 
official  duty  and  of  his  diplomatic  relations  to  the  government  and 
people  of  those  islands.  His  conduct  as  the  public  representative  of 
this  government  was  directly  conducive  to  bringing  about  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  queen,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  provisional  government,  the  landing  of  the  United 
States  troops,  and  the  attempted  scheme  of  annexation;  and  upon 
this  conclusion  his  conduct  is  seriously  reprehensible  and  deserving 
of  public  censure." 

Senators  Butler  and  Turpie  added  a  very  brief  report 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  said  that  while  the  question 
of  annexation  was  not  submitted  to  the  committee,  except 
incidentally,  they  think  it  not  improper  to  say  they  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  those  islands  by  the 
United  States  in  a  proper  manner,  but  not  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  internal  dissensions  for  which  they  believe  the 
United  States  in  some  manner  responsible. 

The  majority  report  was  justly  considered  a  very  im- 
portant and  masterly  state  paper ;  and  it  evoked  wide  in- 
terest and  discussion.  Some  of  its  more  noteworthy  par- 
agraphs are  as  follows ; 
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"In  dealing  with  a  grave  subject,  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
in  America,  we  must  consider  the  conditions  of  public  sentiment  as 
to  monarchic  government,  and  we  shall  derive  also  material  help 
from  the  light  of  English  history.  In  the  Western  hemisphere,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  colonial  relation,  which  has  become  one  of  mere  politi- 
cal alliance  chiefly  for  commercial  reasons,  and  does  not  imply  in  any 
notable  case  absolute  subjection  to  imperial  or  royal  authority,  royalty 
no  longer  exists.  When  a  crown  falls  in  any  kingdom  of  the  West- 
ern hemisphere  it  is  pulverized,  and  when  a  sceptre  departs  it  de- 
parts forever,  and  American  opinion  can  not  sustain  any  ruler  in  the 
attempt  to  restore  them,  no  matter  how  virtuous  and  sincere  the  rea- 
sons may  be  that  seem  to  justify  him. 

The  precise  hour  when,  or  the  precise  conditions  under  which, 
the  American  minister  recognized  the  provisional  government  is  not  a 
matter  of  material  importance.  It  was  his  duty,  at  the  earliest  safe 
period,  to  assist  by  his  recognition  in  the  termination  of  the  interreg- 
num, so  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  might  be  safely  remitted 
to  the  care  of  that  government  for  the  security  of  their  rights. 

He  gave  to  them  the  protection  they  had  the  right  to  demand,  and, 
in  respect  of  his  action  up  to  this  point,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Hawaii, 
his  opinions  as  to  annexation  have  not  affected  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  committee  find  no  cause  of  cen- 
sure either  against  Minister  Stevens  or  Captain  Wiltse,  of  the  Boston. 

The  recognition  of  the  provisional  government  was  lawful  and 
authoritative,  and  has  continued  without  interruption  or  modifica- 
tion up  to  the  present  time.  It  may  be  justly  claimed  for  this  act  of 
recognition  that  it  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  in  Hawaii,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  establishment 
of  free,  permanent,  constitutional  government  in  Hawaii,  based  upon 
the  consent  of  the  people. 

The  complaint  of  Liliuokalani  in  the  protest  that  she  sent  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  and  dated  the  18th  day  of  January,  is 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  well  founded  in  fact  or  in  jus- 
tice. It  appears  from  the  evidence  submitted  with  this  report  that 
she  was,  in  fact,  the  author  and  promoter  of  a  revolution  in  Hawaii 
which  involved  the  destruction  of  the  entire  constitution  and  a 
breach  of  her  solemn  oath  to  observe  and  support  it,  and  it  was  only 
after  she  had  ascertained  that  she  had  made  a  demand  upon  her 
native  subjects  for  support  in  this  movement  which  they  would  not 
give  to  her,  that  she,  for  the  time,  postponed  her  determination  to 
carry  this  revolution  into  effect  and  made  known  her  determination  to 
do  so  as  soon  as  she  could  feel  that  she  had  the  power  to  sustain  the 
movement. 

But  the  president  of  the  United  States,  giving  attention  to  Liliuo- 
kalani's  claim  that  this  government  had  alarmed  her  by  the  presence 
of  its  troops  into  the  abdication  of  her  crown,  believed  that  it  was 
proper  and  necessary  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  Hawaii  who  would  make  a  careful  in- 
vestigation into  the  facts,  and  send  the  facts  and  his  conclusions  to 
the  president  for  his  information. 

The  commissioner,  Mr.  Blount,  went  to  Hawaii  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  embarrassment  and  executed  his  instructions  with 
impartial  care  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  and  he  presented  a  sincere  and 
instructive  report  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  touching  the 
facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  thus  acquired.  In  the  agitated 
state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  Hawaii  at  that  time,  it  was  next  to  im- 
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possible  to  obtain  a  full,  fair,  and  free  declaration  in  respect  of  the 
facts  which  attended  this  revolution,  and  particularly  was  this  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  from  the  persons  who  actively  participated  in  that 
movement. 

An  authority  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Blount  to  remove  the  Ameri- 
can flag  from  the  government  building  in  Hawaii,  and  to  disclaim 
openly  and  practically  the  protectorate  which  had  been  announced  in 
that  country  by  Minister  Stevens,  and  also  to  remove  the  troops  from 
Honolulu  to  the  steamer  Boston,  This  particular  delegation  of 
authority  to  Mr.  Blount  was  paramount  over  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  was  continued  as  minister  resident  of  the  United  States 
at  Honolulu  ;  and  it  raised  the  question  whether  the  government  of 
the  United  States  can  have  at  the  same  foreign  capital  two  ministers, 
each  of  whom  shall  exercise  separate  and  special  powers. 

The  committee  fail  to  see  that  there  is  any  irregularity  in  such  a 
course  as  that,  or  that  the  power  given  to  Mr.  Blount  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  Honolulu  or  to  lower  the  flag  was  to  any  extent  either 
dangerous  or  interrupting  to  any  other  lawful  authority  existing  there 
in  any  diplomatic  or  naval  officer.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to 
the  particular  wording  of  the  order  which  Mr.  Blount  gave  to  Ad- 
miral Skerrett  for  the  lowering  of  the  flag  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troops;  but  that  is  a  hypercriticism,  because  the  substantial  fact 
was  that  Mr.  Blount  executed  the  command  of  the  president  in  com- 
municating to  Admiral  Skerrett  such  order  as  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  the  public  act  by  which  the  provisional  government  of  Hawaii 
was  established,  there  was  a  distinct  declaration  that  that  government 
was  to  continue  until  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  That 
declaration,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  would  have  justi- 
fied the  United  States  in  an  interference  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  under 
other  circumstances.  That  declaration  created  an  intimacy  of  rela 
tionship  between  the  United  States  and  the  recognized  government 
of  Hawaii  which  is  entirely  exceptional,  and  which  placed  within  the 
reach  and  control  of  the  United  States  very  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
the  disposal  of  those  questions  collateral  to  that  of  annexation  which 
might  have  interfered  with  the  peaceful  and  appropriate  solution  of 
any  difficulty  which  might  arise  in  its  execution,  so  that  the  provis- 
ional government  of  Hawaii,  having  thus  thrown  itself  into  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  declaration  of  its  existence, 
cannot  justly  complain  that  the  United  States  should  scrutinize,  un- 
der the  authority  thus  given,  all  its  pretensions  of  right  thus  to  dis- 
pose of  an  entire  country  and  people. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  president  of  the  United  States,  be- 
lieving that  the  information  then  in  possession  of  the  government 
was  not  sufficient  to  justify  summary  annexation,  could  not  have 
done  justice  to  himself,  to  his  country,  to  the  people  of  Hawaii,  to 
the  provisional  government,  or  to  Liliuokalani,  without  having  made 
an  effort  to  use  his  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er it  was  practicable  that  the  queen  should  be  restored  to  her  author- 
ity, leaving  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  people  interested  in 
Hawaii  whether  such  restoration  would  be  acceptable  to  them  or  not. 

If  Liliuokalani  had  been  restored  to  her  throne  by  the  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  provisional  government  upon  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  proposition  which  she  signed  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Willis, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  in  any  sense 
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responsible  for  her  restoration,  would  not  have  espoused  the  monarchy, 
nor  would  he  have  done  anything  that  was  contradictory  of  American 
sentiment,  opinion,  or  policy.  He  would  only  have  been  the  mutual 
friend,  accepted  really  by  both  parties,  whose  intervention  would 
have  secured,  with  their  consent,  the  final  solution  of  the  question. 

In  the  absence  of  such  committal  on  his  part  to  the  claims  of 
Liliuokalani,  or  resistance  on  his  part  to  the  recognized  rights  of  the 
provisional  government,  there  is  no  reason  for  withholding  the  ap- 
proval of  the  conduct  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  thus 
accepting  and  executing  a  function  which  he  was  entitled  to  perform 
in  submitting  the  question,  in  due  and  final  form,  to  the  contending 
parties  or  factions  in  Hawaii,  whether  they  preferred  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  provisional  government,  with  whatever  results  may 
follow  from  that,  or  return  to  the  monarchy  under  Liliuokalani. 

Therefore,  your  committee  conclude  to  report  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  has  not,  in  this  particular,  in  any  wise  been  a 
party  to  any  irregularity  or  any  impropriety  of  conduct  in  his  high 
office. 

The  committee  also  find  nothing  worthy  of  criticism  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  annexation  with  the  provisional  government 
of  Hawaii. 

The  report  has  since  furnished  the  basis  of  mnch  in- 
teresting discussion  in  the  upper  branch  of  congress. 

Later  Developments. — On  January  12,  1894,  Secretary 
of  State  Gresham  sent  final  instructions  to  Minister  Willis, 
mainly  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  president  sincerely  regrets  that  the  provisional  government 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  which  his  sense  of  right,  duty, 
and  due  regard  of  our  national  honor  constrained  him  to  reach  and 
submit  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  their  deposed  sovereign.  While  it  is  true  that  the  provisional 
government  was  created  to  exist  only  until  the  islands  were  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  that  the  queen  finally  surrendered  reluctantly 
to  the^armed  force  which  this  government  had  illegally  quartered  in 
Honolulu,  and  that  representatives  of  the  provisional  government,  who 
realized  its  impotency  and  were  anxious  to  get  control  of  the  queen's 
means  of  defense,  assured  her  that  if  she  surrendered  her  case  would 
be  subsequently  considered  by  the  United  States,  the  president  has 
never  claimed  that  such  action  constituted  him  arbitrator  in  a  tech- 
nical sense  or  authorized  him  to  act  in  that  capacity  between  the  pro- 
visional government  and  the  queen.  You  made  no  such  claim  when 
you  acquainted  the  government  with  the  president's  decision,  and  in 
the  solemn  assurance  given  to  the  queen  it  has  not  been  referred  to 
as  authority  for  the  president  to  act  as  arbitrator,  but  as  a  fact 
material  to  a  just  determination  of  the  president's  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises.    .     .     . 

The  subversion  of  the  Hawaiian  government  by  an  abuse  of 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  a  plain  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  it  required  the  president  to  disavow  and  condemn  the 
act  of  our  offending  officials,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  constitu- 
tional power  to  endeavor  to  restore  lawful  authority.     .     .     . 

Your  reports  show  that  on  further  reflection  the  queen  gave  an 
unqualified  assent  in  writing  to  the  conditions  suggested,  but  that 
the  provisional  government  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  president's  de- 
VoL  4.— 3. 
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cision.  The  matter  now  being  in  the  hands  of  congress,  the  presi- 
dent will  keep  that  body  fully  advised  of  the  situation,  and  will  lay 
before  it,  from  time  to  time,  the  reports  received  from  you,  including 
your  No.  3,  heretofore  withheld,  and  all  instructions  sent  to  you.  In 
the  meantime,  while  keeping  the  department  fully  informed  as  to  the 
course  of  events,  you  will  until  further  notice  consider  that  your 
special  instructions  upon  this  subject  have  been  fully  complied  with." 

On  the  next  day  President  Cleveland  transmitted  to 

congress  the  Novem- 
ber  and  December 
correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Willis  and 
President  Dole.  The 
dispatch  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  reporting  the 
minister's  earliest 
interview  with  the 
queen,  had  been 
withheld  from  con- 
gress by  P  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t 
Cleveland  in  trans- 
mitting other  corres- 
pondence  with  his 
message  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  but  was  now 
included,  as  there 
seemed  "no  longer 
to  be  sufficient  rea- 
son for  withholding 
said  dispatches/' 
President  Dole's  re- 
ply to  the  request  of 
Minister  Willis  for 
the  abrogation  of  the 
provisional  government  and  the  restoration  of  the  queen 
was  also  included. 

On  January  20,  President  Cleveland  sent  in  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  the  senate  not  being  in  session  (although 
his  message  was  addressed  "to  the  congress"),  another 
batch  of  correspondence  between  Mr.  Willis  and  President 
Dole.  In  the  brief  message  of  transmittal  he  characterized 
as  "  most  extraordinary "  the  letter  of  President  Dole  to 
the  American  minister,  of  date  December  27,  1893,  which 
closed  thus  : 

"  I  have,  therefore,  to  ask  you  to  inform  me  with  the  least  delay 
whether  you  hold  instructions  to  enforce  your  policy  with  the  use  of 
arms  in  any  event.     I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  in  reply  to  give  as- 
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surances  that   will   tend  to  allay  the  apprehensions  existing  in  the 
community." 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  President  Cleveland  en- 
closed to  congress  more  correspondence,  reports,  and  a 
memorial  of  the  Hawaiian  Patriotic  League,  averring  : 

First — That  through  Minister  Stevens'  conspiracy  the  Hawaiian 
people  have  been  deprived  of  their  political  rights. 

Second— That  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  are  now  living  under  an 
arbitrary  rule. 

Third — That  the  people  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  as  the  supreme  court  is  now  filled  with  adventurers. 

Fourth — That  the  public  funds  have  been  squandered  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  unnecessarily  large  army  composed  entirely  of 
aliens. 

Fifth — That  all  the  native  and  foreign  Royalists  have  been  dis- 
armed. 

Sixth — That  foreign  clubs  and  leagues,  composed  mostly  of  Ger- 
mans, Portuguese,  and  Scandinavians,  have  been  called  into  existence 
for  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  government. 

Seventh — That  these  clubs  have  threatened  murder,  violence,  and 
deportation  against  those  not  in  sympathy  with  them. 

The  memorialists  (only  nineteen  signing  the  document) 
affirm  that,  though  the  principle  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment may  be  distasteful  to  "the  radical  democracy  of 
America/'  it  is  the  preferred  and  chosen  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Hawaiian  people  ;  and  therefore, 

"We  now  pray  the  God  of  a  common  faith  that,  right,  justice,  and 
honor  prevailing,  Hawaii,  our  home  and  country,  be  again  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  an  independent  autonomy  and  constitutional 
regime,  which  was  so  infamously  subverted  on  the  17th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1893." 

Again,  on  the  2d  and  12th  of  February,  the  pres- 
ident forwarded  to  congress,  with  brief  messages,  dis- 
patches received  from  Minister  Willis ;  and  on  the  19th 
of  the  month,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  senate,  he 
returned  to  that  body  more  recent  dispatches,  with  vari- 
ous exhibits,  principally  newspaper  reports  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  Abrogation  Day  at  Honolulu  on  the  17th  of  January. 

Near  the  close  of  the  quarter  orders  were  issued  from 
the  navy  department  to  Commodore  Kirkland  to  pro- 
ceed to  Honolulu  and  assume  command  of  the  naval  forces 
on  the  Pacific  station ;  but  these  orders  were  presently 
countermanded,  and  Rear-Admiral  Walker  was  appointed 
to  this  duty,  as  of  an  important  and  delicate  nature,  call- 
ing for  peculiar  ability,  discretion,  and  experience.  If  an 
interview  with  Secretary  Gresham  is  correctly  reported,  the 
admiral  has  been  attached  to  this  service  in  consequence  of 
dispatches  received  from  Minister  Willis,  which  it  was  not 
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considered  expedient  to  send  to  congress,  indicating  that 
an  outbreak  might  occur  in  Honolulu  at  any  time,  which 
would  require  the  presence  of  a  shrewd,  determined,  and 
experienced  man  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  At  Washington  it  was  rumored  in  unofficial  circles 
that  a  plot  was  indicated  to  restore  the  queen  with  the  aid 
of  England  and  the  establishment  of  a  British  protectorate. 
The  admiral  was  expected  to  sail  from  San  Francisco 
early  in  April. 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

A  PROFOUND  uncertainty  still  overhangs  the  tariff  issue 
in  the  United  States.  The  Wilson  bill  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  house  of  representatives  throughout  the 
month  of  January,  finally  passing  that  body  on  February 
1.  Though  sent  immediately  to  the  senate,  it  was  March 
20  before  the  bill  was  finally  reported  from  the  committee 
on  finance,  April  2  being  set  as  the  date  on  which  it 
should  be  called  up  for  consideration  in  the  deliberative 
branch  of  congress. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  trace  in  full  detail  the 
changes  of  front  to  which  the  measure  has  been  subjected 
at  the  hands  of  its  nominal  friends.  During  its  passage 
through  the  house,  the  free  trade  tendency  disclosed  an 
unexpected  strength;  and  the  changes  from  the  provisions 
which  had  commended  themselves  to  the  ways  and  means 
committee  were  in  the  direction  of  more  radical  rather 
than  less  radical  reform.  Not  only  were  free  wool,  free 
coal,  free  lumber,  free  iron  ore,  and  free  raw  sugar  allowed 
to  remain  as  the  important  features  of  the  bill,  but  to  them 
were  added  a  repeal  of  all  duties  on  sugar  whether  raw  or  re- 
fined, and  an  abolition  of  the  bounty  paid  to  sugar  growers 
in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  previous  attempt 
at  tariff  reform  had  been  as  radical  as  that  embodied  in 
the  Wilson  bill  when  it  emerged  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  February  1.  Under  the  tariff  of  1833,  it  is 
true,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  average  of  duties  on  all 
imports  from  about  40  per  cent  to  18  per  cent  in  1842;  but 
the  reduction  was  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years  so  that 
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its  effects  were  but  gradually  perceptible.  Under  the 
Walker  revenue  tariff  of  1846,  there  was  a  "horizontal" 
or  general  reduction  on  all  imports,  but  it  amounted  to  less 
than  5  per  cent;  and  the  further  reduction  under  the  tariff 
of  1857,  just  preceding  the  panic  of  that  year,  was  but  5 
per  cent.  Within  the  short  space  of  one  year,  however, 
the  Wilson  bill,  in  the  form  in  which  it  passed  the  house, 
would  abolish  about  38  per  cent  of  the  duties  now  paid, 
and,  while  adding  important  articles  to  the  free  list, 
would  reduce  the  duties  on  large  classes  of  manufactures 
and  farm  products  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 

In  the  senate,  however,  the  immediate  prospects  of  rad- 
ical reform  consistent  with  the  declarations  of  the  national 
Democratic  platform  of  1892  have  in  large  measure  disap- 
peared. The  senate  inclines  much  more  strongly  than 
the  house  toward  a  protectionist  policy.  The  amendments 
which  have  already  been  admitted  to  the  Wilson  bill  by 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  senate  committee  on 
finance,  have  been  of  the  nature  of  concessions  to  those 
senators  whose  constituents  have  thought  their  peculiar 
local  interests  to  be  threatened  by  the  prospective  partial 
or  total  abolition  of  protection.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  in  order  to  influence  legislation  in  congress  in  the 
direction  of  tariff  reform  or  entire  free  trade,  the  London 
(Eng.)  Cobden  Club  and  the  committee  recently  formed 
in  Paris  (France)  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley 
law  in  the  United  States,  have  had  an  agent  busily  engaged 
in  Washington.  We  have,  however,  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  strength  of  their  influence. 

That  a  tariff  bill  be  passed  by  the  present  congress 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Democratic  party 
on  account  of  its  platform  pledges  and  the  disastrous 
industrial  effects  which  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  caused  at  least  in  part  by  the  protracted  uncer- 
tainty. However,  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  senate 
is  very  small.  Two  or  three  desertions  from  the  party 
ranks  might  suffice  to  defeat  the  measure.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  concessions  even  at;  the  risk  of  inconsis- 
tency. With  the  scales  so  delicately  adjusted,  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  debate  in  the  senate  is  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  wholly  uncertain. 

House  Amendments  to  the  Wilson  Bill. — It  being 
admitted  that  the  Wilson  bill  as  reported  to  the  house 
would  greatly  decrease  the  revenue  of  the  country,  the 
amount  of  the  decrease  being  estimated  at  nearly 
$75,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the  importations  of  1893,  it 
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immediately  became  a  problem  for  the  ways  and  means 
committee,  as  to  how  this  deficiency  was  to  be  met.  On 
January  2  it  was  announced  that  an  internal  revenue  bill 
had  been  decided  on,  involving  a  two  per  cent  tax  on  per- 
sonal incomes  above  $4,000,  and  on  the  incomes  of  cor- 
porations (but  not  on  inheritances),  an  increase  of  the  tax 
on  whiskey  to  $1,10  a  gallon,  and  a  tax  of  two  cents  a 
pack  on  playing  cards. 

The  Income  Tax. — Of  the  above  provisions,  that  for  an 
income  tax  is  the  most  important.  Wide  difference  of 
opinion  exists  within  both  parties  as  to  the  expediency  of 
such  a  tax.  It  is  extremely  distasteful  to  Eastern  Demo- 
crats as  a  whole,  and  is  believed  to  find  little  favor  in  the 
president's  eyes,  while  influential  Democratic  members  in 
both  houses  have  made  no  concealment  of  their  opposi- 
tion to  it,  some  of  them  denouncing  it  as  unfair,  un- 
Democratic,  and  probably  unconstitutional.  Even  with- 
in the  committee  the  tax  was  opposed  by  Chairman 
Wilson  and  Representatives  Cockran  of  New  York, 
Stevens  of  Massachusetts,  Montgomery  of  Kentucky, 
and  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas;  and  Mr.  Cockran  vainly 
endeavored  to  induce  the  committee  to  authorize  instead  a 
public  loan  to  meet  whatever  deficiency  might  occur  in 
the  public  revenues  until  the  importations  at  the  reduced 
rates  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  of 
the  treasury. 

Impartially  collected  on  all  incomes,  an  income  tax 
would  be  admittedly  just.  But  it  is  pointed  out  by  those 
who  oppose  such  a  tax,  that  the  exact  determination  of  in- 
comes, save  where  confined  to  regular  salary  or  wages,  is 
possible,  if  at  all,  only  through  an  inquisitorial  process 
which  is  not  only  vexatious,  but  which  may  result  in 
injury  to  the  business  of  the  individual,  and  which  places 
before  him  strong  inducements  toward  misrepresentation 
and  fraud.  Besides,  it  is  argued,  such  a  tax  is  of  the 
nature  of  class  legislation.  It  creates  a  favored  class 
whose  incomes,  falling  below  the  fixed  limit  (in  the 
present  case,  $4,000),  are  exempt,  thus  putting  a  tax  on 
the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  those  whose  incomes  have 
been  built  above  the  limit.  Besides,  it  is  argued^  in  the 
form  proposed,  it  may  be  in  some  cases  that  an  income 
will  have  to  pay  a  double  tax.  Thus  it  may  happen  that 
a  shareholder  in  a  corporation  will  pay  his  proportion  _  of 
the  corporation  tax,  and  also  another  tax  as  an  individ- 
ual on  the  same  income.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  repre- 
sented that  the  tax  will  yield  a  revenue  of  something 
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like  $30,000,000;  that  exempting  incomes  under  $4,000 
limits  the  tax  to  a  clas,  amply  able  to  afford  it;  and  that- 
a  direct  tax  of  the  kind  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  great  tariff 
reduction. 

The  house  committee,  knowing  well  the  division  of 
opinion  regarding  an  income  tax,  and  anxious  to  secure 
for  the  Wilson  bill 
the  full  strength  of 
the  advocates  of  tariff 
reform,  decided  to  re- 
port the  income  tax 
and  other  internal 
revenue  provisions  in 
a  separate  measure 
and  not  as  a  part  of 
the  tariff  bill.  How- 
ever*  on  January  25, 
in  spite  of  the  wishes 
of  the  committee,  and 
in  spite  of  the  pro- 
tests of  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  declared  that  to 
fasten  the  income  tax 
provision  upon  the 
pending  bill  would  be 
to  "invoke  its  de- 
feat," the  Democrat- 
ic  caucus  of  the 
house,  by  a  vote  of  89 
to  71,  decided  to  make 
the  internal  revenue 
bill,  including  the 
income  tax,  a  part  of  the  Wilson  bill.  As  a  part  of  the 
bill  it  still  stands  (March  31).  In  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  income  tax  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
175  to  56,  the  Republicans  refusing  to  vote;  it  finally 
passed  the  house  on  February  1,  by  a  vote  of  182  to  50;  and 
the  revision  of  the  senate  committee  on  finance  has  not  af- 
fected it. 

The  substance  of  the  income  tax  provision  is  found 
in  the  following  extracts: 

Sec.  54.  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1895, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  annually  upon  the  gains, 
profits,  and  income  of  every  person  residing  in  the  United  States, 
or  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  abroad,  derived  in  each 
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preceding  calendar  year,  whether  derived  from  any  kind  of  property, 
rents,  interests,  dividends,  or  salaries,  or  from  any  profession,  trade, 
employment,  or  vocation  carried  on  in  the  United  States  or  else- 
where, a  tax  of  two  per  centum  on  the  amount  so  derived  over 
and  ahove  $4,000,  and  a  like  tax  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  annually  upon  the  gains,  profits,  and  income  from  all  property 
and  of  every  business,  trade,  or  profession  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  by  persons  residing  without  the  United  States,  and  not 
citizens  thereof. 

Sec.  59.  That  there 
shall  be  levied  and  col- 
lected a  tax  of  two  per 
centum  on  all  dividends 
in  scrip  or  money  there- 
after declared  due,  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the 
same  be  payable  to 
stockholders,  policy  hold- 
ers, or  depositors  or  part- 
ies whatsoever,  including 
non-residents,  whether 
citizens  or  aliens,  as  part 
of  the  earnings,  income, 
or  gains  of  any  bank, 
trust  company,  savings 
institution,  and  of  any 
fire,  marine,  life,  inland 
insurance  company,  ei- 
ther stock  or  mutual,  un- 
der whatever  name  or 
style  known  or  called  in 
the  United  States  or  ter- 
ritories, whether  spe- 
cially incorporated,  or  ex- 
isting undergeneral  laws, 
and  on  all  undistributed 
sums,  or  sums  made  or 
added  during  the  year  to 
their  surplus  or  contin- 
hon.  charles  f.  crisp  of  Georgia,  gent  funds;   on  all  divi- 

srEAKER  of  the  house  of  representatives,  dends,  annuities,  or  inter- 
est paid  by  corporations  or  associations  organized  for  profit  by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state  or  territory,  by 
means  of  which  the  liability  of  the  individual  stockholders  is  in 
anywise  limited,  in  cash,  scrip,  or  otherwise;  and  the  net  income  of 
all  such  corporations  in  excess  of  such  dividends,  annuities,  and 
interest,  or  from  any  other  sources  whatever. 

Other  Radical  Amendments. — Several  other  amend- 
ments of  a  somewhat  radical  nature  were  made  during  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  the  house.  On  January  22  it 
was  decided  by  large  majorities  not  only  that  the  bounty 
paid  to  sugar  growers  in  the  United  States  should  be 
removed,  but  that  all  duties  should  be  taken  off  refined  as 
well  as  raw  sugar.      This  unconditional  opening  of  the 
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American  market  to  foreign  sugar  was  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  Republican  policy,  under  which  the  freedom  of 
the  United  States  market  was  granted  to  foreign  countries 
only  on  condition  that  they  should  give  equivalent  conces- 
sions to  the  American  export  trade,  by  admitting  Ameri- 
can products  at  specially  favorable  rates.  Under  this 
policy  a  long  series  of  reciprocity  treaties  had  been 
negotiated,  through  which  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
imported  sugar  supply  was  made  the  basis  for  obtaining 
favorable  concessions  abroad,  and  through  which  not  only 
was  the  European  embargo  upon  American  pork  products 
removed,  but  important  stimulus  was  given  to  the  United 
States  export  trade  to  the  British  and  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  the  Jjatin-American  republics  to  the  South. 

In  spite  of  protests  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, coal  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  free  list,  where  it 
had  never  been  before  since  the  first  tariff  law  of  1789. 

It  was  not  without  protest  that  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
was  further  reduced  from  22£  to  20  per  cent;  on  bar  iron, 
forgings,  and  boiler  iron,  from  30  to  25  per  cent;  and 
on  iron  or  steel  rails,  from  25  to  20  per  cent.  The  tax  on 
cigarettes  was  reduced  from  $1.60  a  thousand  to  $1.00. 
All  restrictions  were  removed  from  the  importation  of 
petroleum.  Crude  opium  was  placed  on  the  dutiable  list 
at  $1  a  pound;  and  New  Zealand  hemp  for  binding  twine 
was  admitted  free.  A  proposition  to  put  agricultural 
implements  on  the  free  list  was  defeated,  the  restriction 
being  retained  that  they  shall  be  free  only  when  imported 
from  countries  which  lay  no  duties  on  implements  from 
the  United  States.  An  amendment  specifically  repealing 
the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  McKinley  tariff  law,  pre- 
sented by  Chairman  Wilson,  but  not  designed  by  its 
framers  to  affect  in  any  way  existing  treaties,  was  passed. 

The  debate  in  the  house  ended  February  1,  when, 
amidst  a  scene  of  great  interest  and  excitement,  the 
Wilson  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  204  to  140,  with  8 
members  not  voting,  and  there  being  4  vacancies.  The 
majority  vote  was  made  up  of  196  Democrats  and  8  Popu- 
lists; the  minority  vote,  of  122  Republicans,  17  Demo- 
crats, and  1  Populist.  The  closing  speeches  were  made 
by  Ex-Speaker  Reed,  Speaker  Crisp,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Reed  in  a  most  powerful  speech  in  which  he  traced 
the  rise  into  favor  of  the  protectionist  policy  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  during  the  last  fifty  years,  denounced  the 
bill  as  neither  protectionist  nor  free  trade,  but  likely  to 
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continue  the  present  state  of  business  uncertainty. 
Speaker  Crisp  replied  to  Mr.  Reed's  speech  in  an  able 
effort;  and  Mr.  Wilson  closed  the  debate  with  an  earnest 
appeal  to  every  Democrat  to  be  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  party. 

The  vote  on  the  internal  revenue  amendment  followed, 
and  stood  182  to  50,  43  Democrats  voting  no.  The  final 
vote  on  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  as  a  whole  stood 
204  to  140,  as  above  stated,  and  was  followed  by  an 
enthusiastic  demonstration  on  the  Democratic  side. 

As  compared  with  the  form  in  which  it  was  reported 
to  the  house,  the  bill  as  it  finally  went  to  the  senate, 
on  February  1,  would  still  further  increase  the  estimated 
deficit.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  duties 
received  under  each  schedule  on  the  importations  of 
1893,  and  the  amount  which  would  be  received  on  the 
same  importations  under  the  Wilson  bill: 

DUTIES  UNDER  WILSON  BILL. 


A.  .Chemicals  and  paints 

B. .  Earthen  and  glass  ware 

C.  .Metals  and  manufactures 

D . .  Wood  and  manufactures 

E . . Sugar 

F.  .Tobacco  and  manufactures. 

G . .  Agricultural  products 

H.  .Spirits  and  liquors 

I.  .Cotton  manufactures 

J.  .Flax,  hemp,  jute  manufactures. 

K. .Wool  and  manufactures 

L.  .Silk  and  manufactures 

M.. Papers  and  books 

N. .  Sundries 

Sec.  4.  .Unenumerated 

Under  reciprocity  clause 


Present 
Duties. 


$  6,399.552 

12,148.948 

27.253,774 

2,082,297 

193,294 

14,831,989 

12.891,877 

9,704,233 

11,333,605  23 

18.974, 

44,608 

20,310 

2,070 

14,580 

272 

717, 


.120 
.258 
,124 
,362 
,644 
,530 


Proposed 
Duties. 


$  4,460.502 

8,082,058 

15,970.053 

636,313 

98,522 

11,528.783 

7,806,311 

8,421,347 

7,885,585 

12,724,279 

14,714,879 

17,113.647 

1,658,398 

11,292.340 

272,644 

None. 


Tariff  Revision  in  the  Senate. — Though  sent  to 
the  senate  immediately  on  passing  the  house,  the  Wilson 
bill  was  not  finally  reported  from  the  finance  committee 
to  the  full  senate  until  March  20.  It  had  in  the  mean- 
time undergone  several  remarkable  changes.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  being  small,  and  there  being  considerable 
opposition  to  various  features  of  the  Wilson  bill  as  it 
stood  the  members  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred,  found  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  risk  of  defeat  for  the 
bill,  to  make  important  concessions  to  those  Democratic 
senators  whose  constituents  had  urged  them  to  secure 
modifications.  As  a  whole  these  modifications  were  of 
the  nature  of  higher  duties,  in  the  line  of  protection  to 
local  interests.     Thus,  as  a  concession  to  the  Louisiana 
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senators,  sugar,  raw  and  refined,  was  put  on  the  dutiable 
list  at  an  average  of  about  1  1-5  cents  a  pound  for 
raw,  and  an  advantage  of  perhaps  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
over  this  for  refined  sugar,  the  following  being  the  word- 
ing of  the  sugar  section: 

"All  sugars — tank  bottoms,  syrups  of  cane  juice  or  of  beet 
juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  concen- 
trated molasses — testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  eighty 
degrees  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  pound;  and  for  every 
additional  degree  or  fraction  of  a  degree  above  eighty  and  not 
ninety  degrees  shown  by  the  polariscope  test  shall  pay  one  one-hun- 
dredth of  one  cent  per  pound  additional;  and  above  ninety  and 
not  above  ninety-six  degrees,  for  every  additional  degree  or 
fraction  of  a  degree  shown  by  the  polariscope  test,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  two  one- hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound  additional;  and 
above  ninety-six  degrees  by  polariscope  test  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one 
and  four-tenths  cents  per  pound;  molasses  testing  not  above  fifty- 
six  degrees  by  the  polariscope  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  cents  per 
gallon;  molasses  testing  above  fifty-six  degrees  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
four  cents  per  gallon." 

As  a  concession  to  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other 
interested  states,  coal  was  made  dutiable  at  40  cents  a  ton. 
Iron  ore  was  also  taken  from  the  free  list,  and  made  duti- 
able at  40  cents  a  ton,  as  a  concession  to  the  interests 
of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Alabama,  and  other  states. 
The  advance  of  the  rate  on  collars  and  cuffs  from  35  to  45 
per  cent  was  secured  through  the  insistence  of  Senator 
Murphy  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  A  duty  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  was  put  on  lead  ores  and  silver  ores  in 
which  several  Western  states  are  mainly  interested.  The 
demand  of  the  New  York  senators  for  higher  duties  on  bar- 
ley and  malt  was  also  granted,  the  barley  rate  being  in- 
creased from  25  to  30  per  cent,  and  the  barley  malt  rate  from 
35  to  40  per  cent.  The  extension  of  the  bonded  period 
to  eight  years  is  also  generally  regarded  as  a  concession  to 
the  whiskey  interests,  offsetting  the  increase  of  the  inter- 
nal revenue  tax  to  $1.10  a  gallon.  Manufactures  of  glass 
were  advanced  from  5  to  10  per  cent;  and  some  manu- 
factures of  iron  were  advanced  slightly,  while  others  were 
reduced. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  taken 
from  the  free  list: 

Apples,  green,  ripe,  and  dried,  etc.;  beef,  mutton,  and  pork;  bone 
char,  suitable  for  use  in  decolorizing  sugars;  bituminous  and 
shale  and  coal  slack  or  cut;  coke,  cocoa  fibre,  floor  matting  manufac- 
tured from  round  or  split  straw,  including  Chinese  matting;  dates, 
cocoanuts,  Brazil  nuts,  cream  nuts,  Gambier  nuts,  salted  horn  strips 
and  tips,  iron  ore,  olives,  green  or  prepared;  orchids,  lily  of  the  val- 
ley, azaleas,  palms,  and  other  plants  used   for  forcing  under  glass 
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for  cut  flowers  or  decorative  purposes;  sausage  skins,  sugars,  stained 
or  painted  window  glass  or  painted  glass  windows,  paintings  and 
statuary  in  the  paragraph  referring  to  articles  imported  for  exhibi- 
tion by  any  association  authorized  by  the  United  States  or  any  state. 

The  above  are  the  principal  changes  in  the  way  of 
greater  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  several  important 
additions  were  made  to  the  free  list,  as  well  as  some 
important  reductions  from  the  rates  of  the  Wilson  bill. 
The  sub- committee  not  only  refused  to  put  raw  wool  on 
the  free  list,  but  subjected  woolen  manufactures  to  a  re- 
duction averaging  about  5  per  cent,  which  was  to  be  made 
at  one  sweep  instead  of  gradually  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent 
a  year  as  proposed  in  the  Wilson  bill. 

With  some  slight  modifications  of  the  text,  the  two 
per  cent  tax  on  incomes  of  over  $4,000  was  allowed  to  re- 
main. In  Section  59,  providing  for  a  tax  on  the  divi- 
dends of  corporations,  the  sub- committee  struck  out  the 
following : 

"On  all  dividends,  annuities,  or  interest  paid  by  corporations  or 
associations  organized  for  profit  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  state,  by  means  of  which  the  liability  of  the  individual 
stockholder  is  in  any  wise  limited,  in  cash,  scrip,  or  otherwise,  and 
the  net  income  of  all  such  corporations  in  excess  of  such  dividends, 
annuities,  and  interest,  or  from  any  other  sources  whatever." 

The  following  clause  of  the  same  sectiou  was  also 
struck  out: 

"That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  income  or  dividends  re- 
ceived or  paid  by  such  building  and  loan  associations  as  are  organized 
under  the  laws  of  any  state  or  territory,  and  which  do  not  make 
loans  except  to  shareholders  within  the  state  where  such  associations 
have  been  organized.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  '  dividend  '  shall 
include  every  payment  in  the  way  of  division  among  the  owners  of 
the  stock  or  capital  of  a  corporation,  or  persons  entitled  to  a  share  of 
its  profits  or  income,  whether  such  dividends  are  paid  out  of  profits 
or  not.  or  are  paid  in  cash  or  otherwise. " 

A  clause  was  added  providing  that  dividends  or  inter- 
est accruing  to  states,  counties,  or  municipalities,  and 
dividends,  interest,  or  annuities  accruing  to  corporations 
or  associations  organized  and  conducted  solely  for  chari- 
table, religious,  or  educational  purposes,  or  to  any  trustee 
or  other  fiduciary,  on  stocks,  shares,  funds,  or  securities 
held  solely  for  charitable  purposes,  or  salaries  due  to  state, 
county,  or  municipal  officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  such 
tax. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  treaty  of  June  3, 1875, 
with  Hawaii  was  to  be  terminated. 

The  Latest  Changes. — On  March  8,  the  bill  embodying 
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the  above  changes  was  reported  to  the  full  committee  on 
fi nance,  and  made  public;  but,  owing  to  pressure  brought 
to  bear  by  Democratic  senators  who  still  remained  dis- 
satisfied, further  important  changes  were  subsequently 
made.  Finally,  on  March  20,  as  already  stated,  the 
amended  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate  by  Mr.  Voorhees, 
and  April  2  fixed  as  the  date  for  the  discussion  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  most  striking  of  these  latest  changes  were 
the  further  increase  of  the  duties  on  collars  and  cuffs  from 
45  to  55  per  cent,  and  on  linen  shirts  from  35  to  50  per 
cent;  and  the  insertion  of  a  clause  abrogating  all  the  ex- 
isting treaties  of  reciprocity  concluded  under  the  McKin- 
ley  law  of  1890.  Among  other  changes  found  in  the  bill 
as  finally  reported  to  the  senate  the  following  may  be 
noted: 

A  very  important  amendment  was  made  in  the  section  govern- 
ing the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  leaf  tobacco  by  dealers  from  competing  with  the  sale  of  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  but  was  so  worded  as  to  protect  the  farmer  and  grower  of 
tobacco  in  his  right  to  sell  his  own  product  without  the  payment  of  a 
tax. 

In  the  income  tax  the  senate  committee  originally  struck  out  the 
provision  of  the  house  bill  that  this  act  should  not  apply  to  the  in- 
come or  dividends  of  building  and  loan  associations.  As  finally  re- 
ported the  bill  was  intended  carefully  to  guard  against  taxing  bona 
fide  building  associations,  the  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  income  or  dividends  re- 
ceived or  paid  by  such  building  and  loan  associations  as  are  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  any  state,  territory,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  which  do  not  make  loans  except  to  shareholders  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  enabling  such  shareholders  to  provide  for  themselves 
homes." 

The  schedule  for  wool  and  its  manufactures,  silk,  and 
silk  goods,  was  left  unchanged.  Pineapples,  bananas,  and 
cocoanuts  were  added  to  the  free  list.  No  articles  were 
removed  from  the  free  list  as  first  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Section  105  of  the  previous  senate  bill,  which  directed 
the  president  to  notify  the  government  of  Hawaii  that  the 
United  States  intended  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  June  3, 
1875,  as  provided  in  the  fifth  article  of  that  treaty,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  notice,  was 
omitted  from  the  bill  as  finally  reported. 

The  date  for  carrying  the  general  provisions  of  the  bill 
into  effect  was  fixed  for  June  30  instead  of  June  1  as  pro- 
posed in  the  measure  which  passed  the  house. 

There  is  still  a  profound  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Democratic  senators  with  certain  provisions  of  the  bill, 
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particularly  those  relating  to  the  income  tax  and  the  taxes 
on  sugar  and  whiskey;  but  what  the  development  of  the 
senate  debate  will  bring  forth  cannot  even  be  conjectured 
at  this  stage.  An  additional  element  of  uncertainty  has 
been  created  by  the  president's  veto  of  the  Bland  bill  for 
coining  the  silver  seigniorage.  This  occurred  too  near  the 
close  of  the  quarter  to  allow  of  any  indication  as  to  how  it 
would  affect  the  attitude  of  the  silver  senators  toward  the 
tariff  bill. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  bill  as  amended  by 
the  senate  committee  will  yield  more  revenue  than  as  it 
passed  the  house;  but  as  to  how  much  more,  the  widest 
difference  of  opinion  exists  even  among  the  experts  of  the 
senate  committee  and  the  treasury  department.  The  basis 
of  all  calculation,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  statistics  of 
past  consumption  of  dutiable  articles;  but,  as  compared 
with  the  consumption  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  there 
has  already  been  a  great  decrease,  and  none  can  tell  how 
much  of  it  will  continue,  or  how  long.  Nor  can  anyone 
tell  to  what  extent  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
will  be  affected  by  the  industrial  changes  which  will  fol- 
low the  passage  of  the  bill,  or  by  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices 
which  the  addition  or  removal  of  taxes  will  involve.  Even 
the  manufacturers,  who  know  as  much  about  it  as  anyone 
else,  are  yet  at  sea  in  their  calculations  as  to  future  en- 
largement or  curtailment  of  home  industries,  and  as  to 
future  adjustments  of  the  rate  of  wages,  upon  both  of 
which  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  and  hence  the 
amount  of  government  revenue,  largely  depend.  The  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  business  is  already  about  30  per 
cent  as  compared  with  last  year;  and  in  foreign  imports 
since  January  1,  about  30  per  cent. 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  tariff  clauses  will 
yield  a  revenue  of  about  $165,900,000;  the  whiskey  tax  an 
increase  of  about  $20,000,000;  and  the  income  tax  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $30,000,000.  Chairman  Voorhees  is  re- 
ported as  estimating  that  the  bill  as  a  whole  will  yield  a 
surplus  of  $40,000,000.  However,  the  estimates  on  the 
income  tax  range  from  $20,000,000  to  $50,000,000;  and 
the  estimates  of  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  revenue 
as  a  whole  range  as  high  as  $80,000,000.  The  consump- 
tion of  such  articles  as  sugar,  whiskey,  and  tobacco  will 
undoubtedly  be  affected  by  the  increase  of  cost  which 
higher  taxes  will  involve. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  Letter. — One  of  the  sensational  in- 
cidents of  the  general  tariff  discussion  was  the  publication 
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in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  January  8,  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  favoring  a  moderate  Democratic 
tariff  such  as  that  embodied  in  the  Wilson  bill.  It  con- 
tained suggestions  intended  for  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  and  the  Republican  members  of  congress.  Speedy 
action  was  necessary,  owing  to  continued  failures  and  gen- 
eral stagnation  of  industry;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  it, 
Republicans  and  Democrats  should  unite  upon  a  plan  of 
moderate  concessions,  and  pass  the  Wilson  bill  with  rea- 
sonable modifications.  It  would  be  better,  Mr.  Carnegie 
claims,  to  have  a  moderate  bill  passed  by  the  Democrats 
than  a  high  protection  bill  passed  by  Republicans,  for  the 
reason  that  a  large  number  of  people  believe  that  the 
McKinley  tariff  is  unjust  and  oppressive,  and  that  ill  feel- 
ing has  been  aroused  by  it  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  obliteration  of  this  ill  feeling  is  of  the  first 
importance,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operating 
with  the  party  opposed  to  the  present  tariff  in  passing  a 
moderate  Democratic  tariff.  Such  a  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion would  take  the  tariff  out  of  politics  for  a  long  time. 

"I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  "the  Democratic  party  would 
make  reasonable  modifications  in  the  Wilson  bill.  There  are  quite 
enough  Democratic  senators  who  would  unite  with  the  Republicans 
upon  the  platform  of  moderate  concessions,  and  the  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,  in  my  opinion,  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
some  Republican  senators  may  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
these.     *    *    * 

I  submit  that  it  is  far  better  to  obtain  a  moderate  Democratic 
tariff  bill,  securing  us  stability  and  permanence  satisfactory  to  all, 
rather  than  a  high  protective  bill  passed  by  the  Republican  party, 
and  certain  to  be  the  object  of  continual  political  attack.  We  all 
know  that  uncertainty  in  regard  to  import  duties  is  ruinous  to  our 
interests.  I  am  not  without  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Republicans  in  the  senate  to  obtain  the  necessary 
modifications  required  in  the  Wilson  bill  to  make  it  one  such 
as  our  industrial  system  can  adapt  itself  to  and  prosper  under. 
*  *  *  What  seems  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  is  that  a  tariff  bill  should  be  passed  by 
the  Democratic  party,  and,  thereby,  that  the  suspicion  that  even 
one  '  robber  tariff  baron '  exists  in  the  broad  domain  of  the  republic 
cannot  remain  in  the  mind  of  the  most  ignorant  citizen.  I  for  one 
am  quite  ready  to  accept  greatly  reduced  duties — -judiciously  framed — 
to  accomplish  this  result." 

Coming  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  manufacturers  in 
the  country — one  of  that  so-called  "robber  tariff  baron" 
class,  whose  interests  have  been  by  many  peculiarly  identi- 
fied with  the  McKinley  law — this  letter  naturally  attract- 
ed much  attention. 

Reciprocity  Treaties  Abrogated.— Ever  since  the 
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accession  to  office  of  the  present  Democratic  adminis- 
tration there  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  as  to  the 
fate  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  during  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  term,  under  the  Aldrich  amendment  to 
the  McKinley  law  of  1890.  In  the  platform  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  the  policy  of  reciprocity  is  discountenanced. 
Headers  of  Current  History  are  well  informed  as  to  what 
that  policy  means.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  grant  the  privilege 
of  a  free  market  in  the  United  States  to  those  countries 
alone  which  are  willing  to  reciprocate  by  granting  in  their 
markets  exceptionally  favorable  rates  of  entry  for  Ameri- 
can products.  In  previous  issues,  we  have  also  traced  the 
development  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  other  results 
which  have  followed  the  negotiation  of  the  treaties  with 
Brazil,  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  Germany,  and  other 
countries. 

Though  originally  making  no  direct  reference  to  reci- 
procity, the  Wilson  bill  as  reported  to  the  house  was  in 
principle  an  abrogation  of  the  policy.  It  threw  open  the 
United  States  market  for  raw  sugar,  coffee,  and  hides,  un- 
conditionally; whereas  the  freedom  of  that  .market  under 
the  reciprocity  policy  was  made  conditional.  In  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  up  to  the  treaties,  the  United  States 
had  been  able  to  offer  inducements.  Under  the  Wilson 
bill,  the  power  to  hold  these  out  was  withdrawn.  It  im- 
mediately became  a  question  whether  Spain,  Brazil,  and 
other  countries  now  bound  by  reciprocity  treaties,  would 
care  to  continue  in  force  the  agreements  after  the  induce- 
ments under  which  they  entered  into  them  had  been  un- 
conditionally accorded. 

However,  before  any  indication  of  the  intention  of 
those  countries  could  be  received,  the  revisers  of  the  Wil- 
son bill  in  the  senate  cleared  up  the  question  as  to  the 
intended  fate  of  the  existing  treaties.  In  the  first  revise 
as  reported  from  the  sub-committee  on  March  8,  a  clause 
was  inserted  specifically  repealing  the  reciprocity  clauses 
of  the  McKinley  law.  This,  as  explained  by  members  of 
the  committee,  was  not  intended  to  affect  existing  treaties, 
but  merely  to  deprive  the  executive  of  power  to  negotiate 
any  further  treaties  of  a  like  nature.  It  was  however 
found,  when  the  bill  was  finally  reported  to  the  senate  on 
March  20,  that  a  further  change  had  been  made  in  the 
clause  repealing  the  reciprocity  sections  of  the  McKinley 
act,  so  that  it  now  reads  as  follows: 

''That  sections  3,  15,  and  13  of  an  act  approved  October  1,  1890, 
are  hereby  repealed,  and  all  agreements  or  airangemeiits,  made    or 
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proclaimed  bet-veen  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments 
under  the  provisions  of  said  sections  are  hereby  abrogated,  of  which 
the  president  shall  give  such  notice  to  the  authorities  of  said  foreign 
governments  as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  such  agreements  or 
arrangements." 

At  the  same  time,  the  clause  repealing  the  convention 
of  1875  with  Hawaii  was  omitted. 

This  was  a  concession  to  those  senators  interested  in 
sugar.  In  its  effect,  it  is  a  protection  to  the  sugar  of 
Louisiana  and  Hawaii;  imposes  a  duty  on  about  92  per 
cent  of  the  imported  sugar  supply  of  the  United  States; 
and  does  away  with  the  advantages  (whatever  they  may 
be)  which  have  accrued  to  the  export  trade  in  American 
pork,  farm  produce,  machinery,  and  manufactures,  to 
Germany,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Central  America. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1893,  the  total 
importations  into  the  United  States  of  beet  and  cane 
sugars  under  No.  16  D.  S.  (Dutch  standard)  amounted  to 
3,733,040,266  pounds,  valued  at  $114,955,096,  of  which 
3,296,706,423  pounds  were  cane  sugar  and  436,333,843 
beet  sugar.  Of  the  total  amount  imported,  2,973,854,622 
pounds,  or  about  80  per  cent,  were  produced  in  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  reciprocity  agreements. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  beet  sugar  (below  No.  16  D.  S.) 
imported,  34,223,342  pounds  came  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  325,503,840  pounds  from  Germany;  and  of  the  total 
amount  of  "cane  and  other  sugars  imported,  15,836 
pounds  were  produced  in  and  imported  from  Guatemala, 
218,450  pounds  from  Salvador,  332,967,481  pounds  from 
the  British  West  Indies,  64,035,840  pounds  from  San 
Domingo,  1,843,651,095  pounds  -from  Cuba,  99,578,182 
pounds  from  Porto  Rico,  114,598,997  pounds  from  Brazil, 
and  159,061,559  pounds  from  British  Guiana.  With  all 
of  these  countries  reciprocity  agreements  are  in  force. 

In  the  same  year  the  importations  of  sugar  under  No. 
16  D.  S.  from  Hawaii,  which  came  in  free  under  the  treaty 
of  1875,  amounted  to  288,517,929  pounds,  or  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  importation. 

In  the  same  year  the  total  importations  of  sugars  above 
No.  16  D.  S.  amounted  to  only  33,405,081  pounds. 

Vol-  4.-4. 
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are  often  indifferent  to  that  which  most  intimate- 
ly concerns  their  welfare.  It  may  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  reader  takes  but  a  passing  interest  in  the 
progress  of  legislation  in  congress.  He  is  apt  to  look 
upon  such  matters  as  concerning  only  the  legislators  and 
politicians.  At  least  he  realizes  but  seldom  that  his  own 
personal  interests  may  be  very  deeply  at  stake.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  the  truth  is  brought  home  to  him  in 
a  forcible  manner.  Thus,  when  the  factory,  the  mill, 
or  the  business  house  is  closed,  and  he  is  told  to  wait 
for  work  until  his  employers  can  forecast  the  effects  of 
pending  changes  in  the  tariff,  or  when  his  wages  are 
cut  down  and  he  is  told  that  the  full  rate  will  be  paid 
if  the  tariff  schedules  on  the  goods  he  manufactures 
be  fixed  at  such  and  such  a  point — then  it  is  that  he 
begins  to  realize  that  the  tariff  question  is  after  all 
something  in  which  he  has  a  direct,  personal  concern. 
It  trenches  upon  his  most  cherished  interests,  and  touches 
him  at  one  of  his  most  vulnerable  points — his  pocket.  In 
truth  there  is  no  subject  of  legislation  which  more  direct- 
ly affects  the  country  than  that  of  the  tariff.  Its  influence 
reaches  the  most  minute  transaction  in  business  at  home 
and  in  trade  with  the  nations,  and  upon  it  depends  in 
greater  or  less  degree  the  ability  of  every  wage  earner  to 
make  an  honest  living  for  himself  and  provide  his  family 
with  the  necessaries,  not  to  say  the  luxuries,  of  life.  If  any 
object-lessons  were  needed  to  impress  this  truth,  an 
abundance  could  be  drawn  from  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  business  and  industrial  circles  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  year.  Stagnation,  with  somewhat 
grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  future,  have  continued  far 
into  the  present  year,  and  will  continue  to  some  ex- 
tent until  legislation  on  the  tariff  issue  has  been  defi- 
nitely settled.  Even  then  the  new  duties  will  change  the 
relative  positions  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, and  will  bring  some  changes  in  prices  and  in 
the  direction  of  trade.  In  some  branches,  particularly  the 
trade  in  the  textile  goods,  and  especially  the  finer  cotton  and 
woollen  goods — these  changes  will  be  more  marked  than  in 
others.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be  less  far-reaching 
than  the  Republican  politicians  declare;  but  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  some  readjustment  will  come.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  dealers,  agents,  jobbers,  and  all  middle- 
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men  restrict  their  purchases  and  confine  their  operations 
to  orders  in  sight,  waiting  until  it  becomes  possible  to 
know  what  duties  will  be  imposed,  and  how  they  will 
work. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  the  first  quarter  of  1894 
has  been  most  remarkable  ;n  many  respects.  During 
January  and  February,  it  witnessed  a  continued  enormous 
shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  trade,  continued  accumula- 
tion of  vast  sums  of  idle  money  in  the  banks,  an  unprece- 
dented falling  off  in  domestic  consumption,  andtheprev- 
alence  of  extremely  low  prices  in  general,  wheat  and  silver 
touching  the  lowest  points  on  record.  During  March, 
with  the  approach  of  spring  and  the  exhaustion  of  stocks, 
there  have  been  signs  of  increased  demand  and  reviving 
confidence;  but  on  the  whole  the  volume  of  trade  is 
much  smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago;  low  prices  still  gen- 
erally prevail;  and  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  return  to  wonted  prosperity  will  be  slow  and 
gradual. 

During  January  and  February  business  was  in  some 
respects  less  satisfactory  than  during  the  worst  months  of 
the  late  panic.  In  July,  1893,  when  banks  were  failing 
by  the  score,  the  decrease  in  all  clearings  was  but  10.6  per 
cent,  and  in  August  only  25.9  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  same  months  a  year  previously.  In  January  and 
February,  1894,  however,  the  decrease  in  clearings  com- 
pared with  the  same  months  of  1893,  was  over  30  per  cent; 
while  the  decrease  for  the  whole  quarter  stood  at  about 
34  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  daily  average 
of  clearings  in  millions  of  dollars  for  the  past  six  years: 


DAILY   CLEARINGS. 


March 

February. 
January. . 


143.9  208  3 
139.9  220.9 
156.3   238.0 


197.5 
217.6 
226.8 


169.4! 
172.7 
191. o! 


176.4 
191.3 
201.0 


173.2 
181.5 
185.6 


Railroad  earnings  show  a  similar  decline;  and  these  in- 
dications of  a  general  character  are  sustained  by  the  rec- 
ords of  different  industries.  The  weekly  output  of  pig 
iron  was  actually  larger  on  August  1,  1893,  when  the 
panic  was  at  its  height,  and  when  great  strikes  were  arrest- 
ing work  in  many  places,  than  it  was  on  February  1  of 
the  present  year.  The  decrease  in  February  as  compared 
with  last  year  was  about  45  per  cent;  in  August  it  was  only 
31  per  cent.     In  woollens,  boots,   and  shoes,   there  was 
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more  buying  from  retailers  and  more  disposition  to  buy 
by  merchants  during  last  midsummer  than  there  has  been 
on  the  whole  during  the  present  quarter.  This  diminished 
consumption,  due  to  an  actual  decline  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  or  a  change  in  their  habitual  mode  of 
living  for  the  sake  of  economizing  resources,  accounts  in 
part  for  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  almost  all  products  are 
lower  than  in  the  worst  months  of  the  panic.  Wheat  has 
gone  much  lower;  textile  goods  are  all  lower;  and  iron  and 
steel  products  are  much  lower. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  situation 
has  been  the  remarkable  shrinkage  in  the  consumption  of 
wheat.  Until  within  the  last  twelve  months  there  had  not 
been  noticed  during  thirty-one  years  any  material  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  this  article.  In  the  five  years  1863- 
7,  the  consumption  averaged  4.024  bushels  per  capita; 
from  1868  to  1874  inclusive  it  averaged  4.343  bushels. 
Even  in  the  next  three  years,  1875-7,  during  recovery  from 
the  panic  of  1873,  it  was  4.303  bushels.  Between  1878 
and  1882  it  averaged  4.614  bushels;  and  between  1883  and 
1891,  4.645  bushels  per  capita.  During  1891  and  1892 
there  was  no  indication  of  a  decline;  but  during  the  past 
year  it  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  fell  about  60, r 
000,000  bushels  below  the  normal  quantity,  which  would 
reduce  the  average  per  capita  to  3.78  bushels.  About  the 
middle  of  February  the  price  dropped  to  the  lowest  point 
on  record,  and  on  the  16th  of  the  month  a  new  low  record 
was  made,  when  May  wheat  on  the  Chicago  market 
touched  57i  cents,  and  on  the  New  York  market,  62% 
cents.  It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
1893  to  the  farmer  has  been  26  per  cent  below  the  poorest 
crop  known  in  fifteen  years.  A  partial  explanation  of  the 
fall  in  price  is  found  in  the  favorable  reports  circu- 
lated as  to  winter  wheat,  the  revival  of  the  anti-option 
crusade  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fact  that  Europe  is 
increasing  her  takings  from  India,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  Russia;  but  the  central  truth  remains,  that  the  pur- 
chasing power  or  disposition  of  the  people  has  immensely 
declined. 

Strangely  enough  the  fall  in  wheat  was  simultaneous 
with  a  remarkable  fall  in  silver,  which  went  down  to  about 
29  pence  per  ounce  in  London,  the  lowest  point  ever 
reached  up  to  that  time.  The  price  further  declined,  until 
about  March  1  it  stood  at  27  pence  per  ounce.  During 
February,  the  decline  was  3.18  pence,  or  over  10  per  cent; 
and,  as  compared  with  January  1,  the  price  on  March  1 
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showed  a  decline  of  4.50  pence,  or  14.3  per  cent.  Alto- 
gether, during  the  past  year,  the  decline  in  the  value  of 
silver  has  been  nearly  30  per  cent.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  stoppage  of  silver  purchases  in  the  United  States 
following  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law;  by  the  prospect 
of  the  imposition  by  the  Indian  government  of  an  import 
duty  on  the  metal,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  artificial 
support  to  the  rupee,  which  the  Indian  authorities  at- 
tempted by  setting  a  fixed  price  on  Indian  council  bills; 
and  by  the  recent  enormous  shipments  of  the  metal  from 
the  United  States,  the  amount  exported  from  New  York 
City  alone  during  January  and  February  being  $7,359,122. 

In  other  important  commodities  besides  wheat,  the 
decline  of  domestic  consumption  is  remarkable.  Thus  the 
sales  of  wool  in  the  chief  markets,  mainly  of  the  domestic 
article,  from  May,  1893,  to  March,  1894,  decreased  from 
269,000,000  to  147,000,000  pounds,  and  the  foreign  im- 
ports from  125,820,235  to  51,380,439  pounds.  The  con- 
sumption of  iron  began  to  decrease  largely  in  July,  1893; 
and,  for  the  last  half  of  1893  and  the  first  two  months  of 
1894,  it  has  been  about  3,320,000  tons,  against  about  5,864,- 
000  tons  in  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year,  a  de- 
crease of  about  42  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  trade,  the  con- 
dition is  more  favorable;  but  an  indication  of  great 
decrease  in  consumption  is  found  in  the  fact  that  from 
July  1,  1893,  to  March  1,  1894,  Northern  spinners  took 
only  1,200,748  bales  against  1,466,173  bales  the  previous 
year. 

Another  conclusive  proof  that  the  improvement  in 
business  has  been  but  slight,  is  found  in  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  idle  money  held  by  the  banks,  the 
New  York  banks  alone  holding  about  $250,000,000,  and 
there  being  a  great  decline  in  the  amount  of  loans. 
There  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  great  shrinkage  in 
savings  banks  deposits,  workingmen  in  large  numbers 
being  compelled  to  trench  upon  their  resources.  Thus,  on 
January  1,  1894,  the  total  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
in  New  York  was  $617,089,448.98,  as  compared  with 
$629,358,273.62  on  January  1,  1893,  a  decrease  during 
the  year  of  $12,268,824.64.  Returns  also  show  that  the 
income  of  the  government  has  fallen  off  about  as  much 
as  the  income  of  the  people.  Customs  receipts  in 
March  were  41.2  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  and 
the  decrease  in  all  revenue  was  about  25.5  per  cent. 

Still  another  indication  of  the  great   decline    in   the 
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purchasing  power  of  our  people  is  found  in  the  returns 
of  foreign  trade.  Imports  have  very  largely  fallen  off, 
and  there  has  been  a  shifting  of  the  balance  of  trade 
to  the  amount  of  about  130,000,000.  In  the  five  months 
ending  with  November,  1893,  including  the  whole  period 
in  which  the  panic  especially  affected  foreign  trade, 
the  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  over  im- 
ports was  only  181,872,068.  But  in  the  two  months  of 
December,  1893,  and  January,  1894,  the  excess  amounted 
to  $90,704,788.  The  falling  off  of  imports  in  January, 
1894,  was  122,700,000,  or  about  30  per  cent.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1894,  the  decrease  of  imports  was  $24,072,000. 
The  following  are  the  figures  for  February,  as  compared 
with  1893,  in  both  exports  and  imports: 


Foreign  Commerce. 


Exports . 
Imports. 


Difference. 


February,  1893.  February,  1894 


$(55,199,000 
48.030,000 


$16,569,000 


$59,931,000 
72,708,000 


$12,771,000 


During  March,  the  impression  has  come  to  prevail,  that 
the  tide  in  the  industrial  depression  of  the  country  has  at 
length  been  turned;  and  although  it  is  admitted  that 
improvement  must  be  gradual,  it  is  thought  to  be  as- 
sured. Those  who  are  inclined  to  take  the  brightest  view 
of  things,  base  their  hopes  on  the  noticeable  decrease  in 
the  number  of  failures,  the  slight  improvement  in  rail- 
road earnings,  the  gain  in  bank  clearings,  the  strengthening 
of  credit,  the  improvement  in  collections,  the  prospects  of 
good  crops,  and  the  increased  distribution  of  merchan- 
dise in  the  quickening  of  spring  sales.  During  the  last 
week  in  March,  the  record  of  failures,  for  the  first  time 
in  many  months,  fell  below  that  of  last  year.  The  ex- 
haustion of  stocks  by  the  recent  enormous  curtailment  of 
production  and  imports,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  ap- 
proaching consumptive  demands  must  soon  restart  the 
wheels  of  industry.  These  demands  are  already  increas- 
ing, and  the  low  prices  for  materials  and  wages  are  already 
stimulating  capital  into  the  consideration  of  new  enter- 
prises. 

While  these  encouraging  signs  can  be  noted,  it  is  also 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  material  improvement 
in  the  general  conditions  underlying  business  has  been 
but  slight.  Prices  are  still  so  low  in  general  as  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory  to  producers,  this  being  most  notice- 
able, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  farm  products.     The  agricul- 
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tural  and  manufacturing  classes  are  still  forced  to  exer- 
cise extreme  economy,  and  with  this  the  case,  no  very 
great  expansion  of  business  can  be  immediately  expected. 
It  is  also  notable  that  the  slowly  increasing  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  runs  to  low  grade  articles,  while  the 
better  grades  of  goods  are  left  upon  the  dealers'  shelves. 

The  passage  of  the  Bland  seigniorage  bill  by  the  house 
and  senate,  disturbed  the  business  world  only  slightly 
with  apprehensions  of  reviving  monetary  uncertainty; 
and  the  president's  veto  has  deprived  it  of  further  im- 
mediate importance.  No  thought  of  any  other  course  on 
the  part  of  the  president,  whose  attitude  on  the  money 
question  is  firm  and  unambiguous,  was  seriously  enter- 
tained in  financial  circles. 


THE  SILVER  SEIGNIORAGE  BILL. 

rpHE  silver  question,  which  had  dropped  temporarily 
into  the  background  after  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
law  of  1890  on  November  1,  1893,  was  revived  early  in 
February  of  the  present  year,  and  thereafter  occupied  a 
large  share  of  public  attention  until  the  end  of  March. 
On  February  7,  Mr.  Bland  reported  from  the  coinage  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives  a  bill  providing  for 
the  coinage  of  what  is  known  as  the  silver  seigniorage  in 
the  treasury.  It  was  passed  by  the  house  on  March  1;  by 
the  senate,  on  March  15;  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland  on  March  29.  During  its  passage  through  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  intention  of  the  president  re- 
garding it  was  announced,  it  had  a  noticeable,  but  limited, 
disturbing  effect  on  business. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  bill : 

Section  1.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately 
cause  to  be  coined  as  fast  as  possible  the  silver  bullion  held  in  the 
treasury,  purchased  under  the  act  of  July  14,  1890,  entitled  "  An  act 
directing  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issuing  of  treasury 
notes  thereon,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to  the  amount  of  the  gain  or 
seigniorage  of  such  bullion,  to  wit:  the  sum  of  $55,156,681;  and  such 
coin  of  the  silver  certificates  issued  thereon  shall  be  used  in  the  pay- 
ment of  public  expenditures,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may, 
in  his  discretion,  if  the  needs  of  the  treasury  demand  it,  issue  silver 
certificates  in  excess  of  such  coinage  ;  provided,  that  said  excess  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  seigniorage  as  herein  authorized  to  be 
coined. 
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Section  2.  After  the  coinage  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  the  remainder  of  the  silver  bullion  purchased  in  pursuance 
of  said  act  of  July  14,  1890,  shall  be  coined  into  legal  tender  standard 
silver  dollars  as"  fast  as  possible,  and  the  coin  shall  be  held  in  the 
treasury  for  the  redemption  of  the  treasury  notes  issued  in  the  purchase 
of  said  bullion ;  that  as  fast  as  the  bullion  shall  be  coined  for  the  re- 
demption of  said  notes,  the  notes  shall  not  be  reissued,  but  shall  be 
cancelled  and  destroyed  in  amounts  equal  to  the  coin  held  at  any  time 
in  the  treasury  derived  from  the  coinage  herein  provided  for,  and  sil- 
ver certificates  shall  be 
issued  on  such  coin  in 
the  manner  now  pro- 
vided by  law;  provided, 
that  this  act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  change 
existing  law  relating  to 
the  legal  tender  charac- 
ter or  mode  of  redemp- 
tion of  the  treasury 
notes  issued  under  said 
act  of  July  14,  1890. 
That  a  sufficient  sum 
of  money  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Under  the  act  of 
1890,  the  treasury 
has  purchased  cer- 
tain silver  bullion, 
which,  by  express 
provision  of  that 
law,  it  is  required  to 
hold  against  the 
treasury  notes  issued 
in  its  purchase.  The 
amount  of  notes  is- 
sued exactly  repre- 
sented the  market  value  of  the  bullion  when  purchased. 
Were  this  silver  worth  $1.29  an  ounce,  every  standard  sil- 
ver dollar  made  from  it  would  be  at  par  with  gold.  Sil- 
ver has,  however,  greatly  depreciated  in  value  of  late 
years,  so  that  the  amount  of  notes  actually  issued  against 
the  bullion  is  less  by  about  $55,000,000  than  the  number 
of  standard  dollars  which  could  be  coined  from  it.  The 
difference  is  an  apparent  gain  to  the  United  States;  and 
this  is  the  so-called  seigniorage.  Mr.  Bland's  bill  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  volume  of  our  paper  currency  at 
once  to  the  full  number  of  the  notes  which  could  be  issued 
against  the   bullion  if   its  market   value  rose    to    $1.29 
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an  ounce,  placing  the  standard  dollar  at  par  with  gold. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  "  gain  "  above  referred  to  is 
only  apparent.  Were  the  standard  dollar  taken  at  par  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  gain  might  be  real;  but, 
without  the  assurance  that  for  every  silver  dollar  a  gold 
dollar  may  be  had  on  demand,  the  value  of  the  silver  dol- 
lar in  the  world's  markets  would  drop  to  the  market 
value  of  the  silver  it  contains.  And  thus,  whatever  ap- 
parent gain  there  may  be  in  being  able  to  pass  off  as  a 
dollar  what  is  worth  only  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  that  gain 
is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  liability  to  be  called  on 
for  payment  of  the  difference  in  gold  on  demand.  When 
a  commodity  is  purchased,  and,  while  yet  in  the  hands  of 
the  buyer,  greatly  depreciates  in  value,  the  transaction  as 
a  whole  is  usually  looked  upon  as  involving,  not  a  gain, 
but  a  loss.  The  only  possible  real  gain  will  come  when 
the  commodity  so  rises  in  value  that  it  can  be  sold  for 
more  than  it  cost. 

On  March  1,  the  seigniorage  bill  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  by  a  vote  of  168  to  129.  Seventy-nine  Re- 
publicans voted  against  the  bill,  and  19  for  it.  Forty-nine 
Democrats  and  no  Populists  voted  against  it.  All  the 
Democrats  from  the  farther  South  voted  for  it,  except 
Meyer  of  Louisiana,  and  all  but  five  of  those  from  the 
border  states.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Western  and 
Southern  members,  nearly  every  Republican  who  voted 
for  it  being  from  the  West,  and  nearly  every  Democrat 
from  the  West  voting  for  it,  the  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tions being  six  Democratic  congressmen  from  Wisconsin, 
who  voted  against  it. 

In  the  senate  on  March  7,  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  by 
sharp  parliamentary  tactics,  succeeded  in  rushing  it 
through  all  the  preliminary  stages,  thus  depriving  the 
Republican  members  of  the  possibility  of  amending  it. 
This  amounted,  too,  to  a  temporary  side-tracking  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill.  In  fact,  it  was  only  through  Senator 
Hoar's  injection  of  a  motion  to  adjourn,  that  a  final  vote 
on  the  passage  of  the  seigniorage  bill  was  not  taken  on 
that  occasion. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  noteworthy  speeches 
against  the  bill  were  made  by  Senators  Sherman,  Lodge, 
Allison,  and  others;  but,  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  paper  currency  was  but  slight,  and  on  the 
further  ground  of  party  and  political  expediency,  the  Sil- 
ver Democrats  succeeded  in  drawing  to  their  side  from 
those  who  voted  against  continued  silver  purchases  last 
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fall,  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  secure  the  passage  of 
the  seigniorage  bill  on  March  15,  by  44  yeas  to  31  nays. 
Counting  the  pairs,  48  voted  for  the  bill,  and  35  against  it. 
Of  the  48  in  the  affirmative,  33  were  cast  by  Democrats, 
11  by  Republicans,  and  4  by  Populists.  Of  the  35  in  the 
negative,  11  were  contributed  by  Democrats,  and  24  by 
Republicans.  With  the  exception  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Louisiana,  no  Southern  state  cast  a  vote  against  the 
bill  in  the  senate. 

During  the  period  of  uncertainty  which  followed, 
while  the  president's  attitude  regarding  the  bill  was  open 
only  to  conjecture,  considerable  opposition  was  organized 
against  it  in  the  banking  and  merchant  circles  of  the 
country.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  declared  that  in  prin- 
ciple it  was  a  return  to  the  policy  abrogated  at  the  time  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  last  fall;  that  its  passage 
would  again  cause  the  hoarding  and  exportation  of  gold, 
the  threat  of  reduction  to  a  depreciated  currency,  and  the 
return  of  American  securities  from  Europe;  and  that  it 
would  revive  the  destructive  strain  on  credit  out  of  which 
the  country  had  but  lately  emerged.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  claimed  that  so  small  a  sum  would  not  affect  our  credit, 
and  that  the  coinage  of  the  silver  now  in  the  vaults  would 
save  the  government  from  the  necessity  of  issuing  bonds 
to  meet  the  treasury  deficit. 

Yetoed  by  the  President. — On  March  29  the  hopes 
of  the  silver  men  were  dashed  by  the  receipt,  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  of  a  message  from  President  Cleveland, 
vetoing  the  bill,  and  stating  in  full  his  reasons  for  such 
action.  In  a  word,  the  president's  objections  to  the  seign- 
iorage bill  are  three  in  number: — 1.  That  salutary  results 
have  already  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  silver 
purchase  act,  and  any  unwise  measure  at  this  stage  would 
be  likely  to  cause  a  financial  relapse  which  would  be  worse 
than  the  trouble  of  1893;  2.  That  the  bill  was  loosely 
drawn  and  capable  of  double  interpretations;  3.  That  in 
it  no  provision  was  made  to  maintain  the  parity  between 
gold  and  silver. 

"  I  believe,"  says  the  president,  "  that  if  the  bill  under  consider- 
ation should  become  a  law,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  retrogression 
from  the  financial  intentions  indicated  by  our  recent  repeal  of  the 
provision  forcing  silver  bullion  purchases,  that  it  would  weaken,  if 
it  did  not  destroy,  returning  faith  and  confidence  in  our  sound  finan- 
cial tendencies,  and  that  as  a  consequence  our  progress  to  renewed 
business  health  would  be  unfortunately  checked,  and  a  return  to  our 
recent  distressing  plight  seriously  threatened." 
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Mr.  Cleveland  then  goes  on  to  review  the  operation  of 
the  silver  purchase  act  of  1890,  pointing  out  that  under  that 
act  the  government  bought  over  168,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  bullion,  paying  for  the  same  nearly  $156,000,000  in 
treasury  notes. 

' '  Such  notes  were  by  the  law  made  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  when  otherwise  expressly  stipulated, 
and  were  made  receiv- 
a  b  1  e  for  customs, 
taxes,  and  all  public 
dues,  and  when  so  re- 
ceived might  be  re- 
issued.    *     *    *    * 

On  the  demand  of 
the  holders,  these 
treasury  notes  were 
to  be  redeemed  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  in  the 
discretion  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury, 
but  it  was  declared  as 
a  part  of  this  redemp- 
tion provision  tbat  it 
was  '  the  established 
policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  the 
two  metals  on  a  parity 
with  each  other  upon 
the  present  legal  ratio, 
or  such  ratio  as  may 
be  provided  by  law.' 

The  money  coined 
from  such  bullion  was 
to  be  standard  silver 
dollars;  and  after  di- 
recting tbe  immediate 
coinage  of  a  little  less 
than  28,000,000  ounc- 
es, the  law  provided 
tbat  as  much  of  tbe 
remaining  bullion 
should  be  thereafter  coined  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  the  treasury  notes  issued  on  its  purchase,  and 
that  '  any  gain  or  seigniorage  arising  from  such  coinage  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  and  paid  into  the  treasury.' 

This  gain  or  seigniorage  indicates  so  much  of  the  bullion 
owned  by  the  government  as  should  remain  after  using  a  sufficient 
amount  to  coin  as  many  standard  silver  dollars  as  should  equal  in 
number  the  dollars  represented  by  the  treasury  notes  issued  in  pay- 
ment for  the  entire  quantity  of  bullion. 

These  treasury  notes  now  outstanding  and  in  circulation  amount 
to  $152,951,280,  and  although  there  has  been  thus  far  but  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  this  bullion  coined,  yet  the  so-called  gain  or 
seigniorage  as  above  defined  which  would  arise  from  the  coinage  of 
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the  entire  mass  has  been  easily  ascertained  to  be  a  quantity  of  bullion 
sufficient  to  make,  when  coined,  55,156,681  standard  silver  dollars. 

*  *  *  *  While  in  terms  the  law  leaves  the  choice  of  coin  to 
be  paid  on  redemption  to  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  if  opposed  to  the  demands  of  the 
holder,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  effective  and  beneficial  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  between  the  two  metals. 

If  both  gold  and  silver  are  to  serve  us  as  money,  and  if  they  to- 
gether are  to  supply  to  our  people  a  safe  and  stable  currency,  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  this  parity  is  obvious.  Such  necessity  has  been 
repeatedly  conceded  in  the  platforms  of  both  political  parties  and  in 
our  federal  statutes.     *     *    *    * " 

The  president  then  states  his  objections  to  the  seignior- 
age bill  in  the  main  as  follows: 

"  The  entire  bill  is  most  unfortunately  constructed.  Nearly  every 
sentence  presents  uncertainty  and  invites  controversy  as  to  its  mean- 
ing and  intent.     *     *     *     * 

In  any  event  I  am  clear  that  the  present  perplexities  and  embar- 
rassments of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ought  not  to  be  augmented 
by  devolving  upon  him  the  execution  of  a  law  so  uncertain  and  con- 
fused. 

I  am  not  willing,  however,  to  rest  my  objection  to  this  [first] 
section  solely  on  these  grounds.  In  my  judgment  sound  finance  does 
not  commend  a  further  infusion  of  silver  into  our  currency  at  this 
time,  unaccompanied  by  further  adequate  provisions  for  the  mainte- 
nance in  our  treasury  of  a  safe  gold  reserve. 

Doubts  also  arise  as  to  the  meaning  and  construction  of  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  bill.     *     *     *     * 

As  an  ultimate  result  of  its  operation,  treasury  notes,  which  are 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  which  are  redeem- 
able in  gold  or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  wilLbe  replaced  by 
silver  certificates,  which,  whatever  may  be  their  character  and  de- 
scription, will  have  none  of  these  qualities. 

In  anticipation  of  this  result  and  as  an  immediate  effect,  the  treas- 
ury notes  will  naturally  appreciate  in  value  and  desirability.  The 
fact  that  gold  can  be  realized  upon  them,  and  the  further  fact  that 
their  destruction  has  been  decreed  when  they  reach  the  treasury, 
must  tend  to  their  withdrawal  from  general  circulation,  to  be  imme- 
diately presented  for  gold  redemption  or  to  be  hoarded  for-presentation 
at  a  more  convenient  season.  The  sequel  of  both  operations  will  be  a 
large  addition  to  the  silver  currency  in  our  circulation,  and  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  gold  in  the  treasury.     *    *    *     * 

I  regard  this  section  of  the  bill  as  embodying  a  plan  by  which 
the  government  will  be  obliged  to  pay  out  of  its  scanty  store  of  gold 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  force  an  unnatural  addition  of  silver 
money  into  the  hands  of  our  people.  This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the 
policy  which  safe  finance  dictates  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  parity  be- 
tween gold  and  silver  and  maintain  sensible  bimetallism. 

We  have  now  outstanding  more  than  $338,000,000  in  silver 
certificates  issued  under  existing  laws.  They  are  serving  the  purpose 
of  money  usef  ullv  and  without  question.  Our  gold  reserve,  amounting 
to  only  a  little  more  than  $100,000,000,  is  directly  charged  with  tin- 
redemption  of  $346,000,000  of  United  States  notes. 

When  it  is  proposed  to  inflate  our  silver  currency,  it  is  a  time 
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for  strengthening  our  gold  reserve  instead  of  depleting  it.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  stronger  step  toward  silver  monometallism  than  we 
take  when  we  spend  our  gold  to  buy  silver  certificates  for  circulation, 
especially  in  view  of  the  practical  difficulties  surrounding  the  replen- 
ishment of  our  gold. 

This  leads  me  earnestly  to  present  the  desirability  of  granting 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  a  better  power  than  now  exists  to  issue 
bonds  to  protect  our  gold  reserve  when  for  any  reason  it  should  be 
necessary.  Our  currency  is  in  such  a  confused  condition,  and  our 
financial  affairs  are  apt  to  assume  at  any  time  so  critical  a  position, 
that  it  seems  to  me  such  a  course  is  dictated  by  ordinary  prudence. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  coining  the 
bullion  seigniorage  now  in  the  treasury,  and  I  believe  it  could  be 
done  safely  and  with  advantage,  if  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
the  power  to  issue  bonds  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  under  authority  in 
substitution  of  that  now  existing  and  better  suited  to  the  protection 
of  the  treasury." 

The  paragraph  last  quoted  above,  in  which  the  presi- 
dent declares  that  the  bullion  seigniorage  might  on  certain 
conditions  be  coined  "safely  and  with  advantage,"  has 
been  widely  criticised  as  containing  the  germs  of  further 
silver  agitation  in  the  near  future. 


THE  REBELLION  IN  BRAZIL, 

rjTHE  year  1804  opened  on  the  tedious  drama  of  naval  re- 
volt in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  rebellion 
in  the  southward  states  of  the  republic.  "Drama"  is  the 
commonplace  term  for  a  nation's  armed  struggle,  as  usu- 
ally presenting  impressive  scenery,  stirring  incident,  and 
the  clash  of  vital  principles.  The  Brazilian  struggle,  not 
rich  in  these,  was  a  drama  in  the  sense  of  a  public  per- 
formance in  which  certain  parts  were  played.  It  is  not 
known  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  whether 
even  now  the  curtain  is  being  finally  rung  down.  For  a 
time  there  was  expectation  of  at  least  one  dramatic  scene 
— the  first  actual  test  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  vast 
new  steel-clad  ships,  the  destructive  power  of  the  new 
shells,  the  protective  power  of  the  new  armor.  Happily 
this  expectation  was  disappointed.  The  loitering  war, 
however,  has  touched  some  points  of  international  signifi- 
cance. The  slow  contest  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  is 
readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  contestants  were 
fortunately  unable  to  come  at  each  other  except  with 
blood-curdling  proclamations,  occasional  skirmishes  by  a 
few  hundred   men,  and  an  intermittent  but  prolonged  ar- 
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tillery  duel  of  noise  and  smoke  between  ships  and  forts, 
quite  dangerous  to  on-lookers  carelessly  standing  far 
from  the  mark  aimed  at.  The  government,  having  no 
ships  adequate  to  cope  with  those  in  revolt,  could  not  tight 
at  sea  ;  the  rebel  vessels,  not  being  allowed  by  the  foreign 
fleets  in  the  harbor  to  bombard  the  city,  could  not  fight  on 
land. 

It  is  difficult  to  sift  the  facts  from  the  mass  of  contra- 
dictory rumor  and  boasting 
in  the  dispatches  of  the  past 
three  months.  Sympathiz- 
ers with  either  side  could 
select  their  facts  to  Jbheir  lik- 
ing. In  several  instances 
an  important  battle  has  been 
reported  with  heavy  losses 
and  the  gain  of  a  strategic 
point — one  set  of  dispatches 
giving  the  victory  to  one 
side,  another  set  to  the 
other  ;  whereas  a  later  set 
has  reduced  the  "  battle  "  to 
a  skirmish  in  which  each 
party  dodged  the  other,  and, 
retiring  after  a  few  casualties, 
counted  its  escape  a  fine 
victory.  Undeniably,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  fights  on 
land  and  on  water,  though  on  a  small  scale,  have  been 
serious  and  bloody. 

At  Rio,  early  in  January,  several  fortified  points  in  the 
harbor  were  steadily  bombarded  by  the  insurgent  forts  and 
vessels.  Engenho  island  was  captured,  and  a  hot  assault 
by  government  forces  was  repulsed  from  Conceicao  island 
with  considerable  loss.  The  Aquidalxui  returned  to  the 
port,  and  soon  afterward  the  insurgents  captured  Mocangue 
island  by  a  night  surprise.  Their  failure  to  capture  Nie~ 
theroy  on  the  night  of  January  16,  after  an  almost  daily 
bombardment  of  four  months,  dashed  their  hopes  that  the 
national  guard  forming  the  garrison  would  turn  to  their 
side  at  the  first  opportunity.  Observers  began  from  that 
date  to  consider  their  cause  lost.  Reports  from  Lisbon, 
always  favorable  to  the  rebels,  announced  General  Sarai- 
va's  arrival  from  the  south,  in  Rio  bay,  with  8,000  insur- 
gent troops  and  great  stores  of  ammunition  on  the  night 
of  January  15.     No  such  report  has  been  verified,  though 
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probably  some  small  reinforcements  entered.  January 
24,  the  rebels  captured  Bom  Jesus  island  in  the  harbor. 
Through  February,  Admiral  da  Gama  was  reported  hold- 
ing the  bay  and  five  islands,  with  500  men.  The  govern- 
ment force  was  reported  at  10,000. 

One  of  the  few  serious  engagements  at  Rio  was  that  at 
Areia  point,  the  key  of  Nictheroy,  on  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 8,  lasting  till  the  morning  of  February  9.  Nicthe- 
roy, opposite  the  city  at  about  three  miles'  distance,  is  the 
most  important  government  fortress.  At  first  the  insur- 
gents gained  advantage,  the  garrison  being  apparently  sur- 
prised and  soon  in  want  of  ammunition.  The  rebel  ves- 
sels were  brought  near  in  shore,  more  soldiers  were  landed 
from  them,  and  a  strong  advance  was  made  upon  Armacao. 
At  5  A.  m.  the  garrison  was  reinforced  by  l-,000  men ;  and 
after  two  or  three  hours,  as  other  reinforcements  were 
thrown  in,  the  rebels  were  repulsed,  and  eventually  re-em- 
barked spiking  the  guns  on  Armacao.  Accounts  of  loss 
differ :  the  government  reports  its  loss  at  about  200 ;  a 
United  Press  correspondent,  about  500.  The  rebels  report 
about  60  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  United  Press  dispatches 
report  their  loss  at  200.  Dispatches  by  way  of  Lisbon 
(February  23)  claimed  for  them  an  unqualified  victory, 
with  great  capture  of  war  material.  Admiral  da  Gama 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  more  seriously  in  the  neck. 

On  February  20  the  cruiser  Republica,  with  Admiral 
Mello,  appeared  off  Rio  ;  and  the  next  day  the  Aquidaban 
passed  out  under  the  fire  of  the  forts  at  the  harbor's  mouth, 
and  the  two  vessels  sailed  southwest  for  Bahia. 

On  February  23,  the  insurgent  steamer  Venus  (so  re- 
ported) while  bombarding  the  government  fort  at  Madama 
point,  was  blown  up  and  sunk  by  explosion  of  her  pow- 
der magazine  caused  by  a  sailor's  dropping  a  shell  on  her 
deck,  or  (another  report)  by  a  shot  entering  her  magazine. 
The  crew  were  save"1  by  boats  from  the  transport  Jupiter. 
On  the  same  date  (as  reported)  the  rebel  transport  Jupiter 
was  sunk  in  Rio  harbor  by  the  fire  of  the  Nictheroy  bat- 
teries ;  also  this  transport  was  sunk  by  two  government 
gunboats  in  a  harbor  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  Also,  on  the 
same  date  (as  reported)  the  rebel  transport  Mercurio  was 
sunk  by  a  shot  from  the  government  battery  at  Madama 
point,  which  entered  her  boiler  and  caused  it  to  explode. 
This  incident,  whatever  or  wherever  it  was,  illustrates  the 
untrustworthiness  of  many  press  dispatches  from  a  seat  of 
war.  All  that  we  can  know  in  this  case,  is  that  probably  in 
some  Brazilian  harbor  some  vessel  was  sunk  by  some  explo- 
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sion.  For  her  name,  we  have  our  choice  of  three  gods, 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Venus  ;  for  the  locality,  two  harbors  hun- 
dreds of  miles  apart ;  for  the  cause  of  her  fate,  explosiou 
cither  of  her  boiler  or  of  a  shell. 

On  the  southern  field  of  war  there  were  occasional  con- 
tests and  one  or  two  sieges.  The  insurgent  siege  of  Bage 
in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  finally  raised  before  the  middle 
of  January,  the  investing  forces  being  driven  away  by  a 
sortie  of  the  garrison,  or  more  probably  by  the  arrival  of 
a  relieving  force.  The  losses  were  variously  reported,  but 
seem  to  have  been  about  300  or  400  on  the  rebel  and  150 
on  the  government  side.  On  January  23  it  was  reported 
from  Desterro  that  the  insurgents  had  occupied  Paranagua, 
400  miles  southwest  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  capturing  consid- 
erable war  material.  The  new  government  vessels  were 
reported  at  Pernambuco,  on  the  northeast  coast,  and  the 
Tiradentes  and  Bahia  safe  in  the  harbor  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  On  February  12  a  dispatch  from  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  gave  an  indefinite  announcement  of  a  rebel  victory 
in  the  interior  of  that  province.  Near  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary was  reported  from  Montevideo  the  capture  of  Lapa,  in 
Parana,  by  the  insurgents ;  and  from  Buenos  Ayres  an 
insurgent  loss  of  400  killed  in  a  severe  defeat  at  Sarandi. 

Dispatches  from  Rio  are,  as  previously  observed,  often 
far  from  trustworthy.  From  points  remote  from  the  cap- 
ital they  are  still  more  confused,  and  contradictory  even  to 
bewilderment.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  no  decided  ad- 
vantage seems  to  have  been  gained  in  the  south  by  either 
Peixotto's  government,  or  the  new  revolutionary  junta 
under  President  Lorena,  though  a  slight  balance  of  victories 
may  be  adjudged  to  Peixotto.  The  rebels  have  steadily 
claimed  full  possession  of  the  states  of  Santa  Catharina 
and  Parana,  and  an  expected  control  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul  and  Sao  Paulo.  Meanwhile,  inasmuch  as  a  rebellion 
must  fail  unless  it  makes  progress,  and  as  war  is  always 
expensive  business,  requiring  constant  and  heavy  financial 
outlay,  it  may  be  judged  that  Peixotto  trusts  to  a  dilatory 
policy,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  Rio  government  has  grad- 
ually been  gaining  strength  in  the  south. 

On  January  10,  rumors  of  arbitration  to  be  requested 
of  the  United  States  by  both  belligerents,  began  to  be 
heard.  On  January  24,  a  dispatch  from  Rio  distinctly  an- 
nounced that  Admiral  da  Grama  had  been  in  conference 
with  Rear-Admiral  Benham  commanding  the  United 
States  squadron,  with  a  view  to  securing  his  good  offices 
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as  an  arbitrator.  As  it  is  no  part  of  a  naval  officer's  func- 
tion to  act  as  arbitrator  in  such  a  case  without  express 
instructions  from  his  government,  and  as  Rear- Admiral 
Benham  was  not  known  to  have  asked  such  instructions, 
it  soon  became  evident  either  that  Da  Gama's  conference 
with  him  had  been  misreported,  that  the  readiness  for 
peace  had  been  exaggerated,  or  that  the  proposals  in  that 
direction  had  been  plainly  impracticable.  The  incident, 
however,  was  indicative 
of  the  waning  strength 
of   the  naval  revolt. 

Admiral  Benham's 
Action.  —  Much  more 
significant  in  its  interna- 
tional bearings  was  Rear- 
Admiral  Benham's  vigor- 
ous action  on  January 
29,  upholding  the  rights 
of  the  merchant  marine 
of  the  United  States 
against  warships  of  a  so- 
called  government  to 
which  belligerent  rights 
had  not  been  accorded. 
Captain  Picking,  previ- 
ously in  command  after 
Admiral  Stanton's  recall, 
had  ended  one  controversy  on  the  subject  by  raising  the 
United  States  flag  over  a  few  lighters  which  Da  Gama  had 
prohibited  from  landing  at  a  certain  point,  under  which 
protection  the  lighters  continued  unmolested. 

On  January  27,  three  American  barks  gave  notice  of 
their  intention  to  go  to  certain  piers.  The  next  day 
Da  Gama  informed  Rear-Admiral  Benham  that  if  the 
three  vessels  attempted  this,  he  would  fire  on  them.  The 
reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  vessels  would  be  protected 
in  going  where  their  captains  wished.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  January  29,  when  five  insurgent  vessels  had  taken 
threatening  position  near  the  three  barks,  all  the  United 
States  warships  got  under  way  and  cleared  their  decks  for 
action,  while  the  Detroit,  with  guns  shotted  and  the 
gun-captains  standing  with  lock-strings  in  hand,  ranged 
in  between  the  insurgent  vessels.  The  insurgents  fired 
muskets  at  a  small  boat  carrying  a  line  from  one  of  the 
American  vessels.  The  Detroit  responded  with  a  small 
one-pound  shot,  which  struck  under  the  insurgent's  bow. 
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After  the  insurgent  had  fired  a  broadside  gun  over  the 
American  barks,  the  Detroit  returned  the  fire  with  a 
musket,  and  then  steaming  by,  hailed  the  insurgent 
commander  with  threat  if  he  fired  again  to  return  his 
fire,  and,  if  necessary,  to  sink  his  vessel.  The  insurgent 
vessels  made  no  further  contest,  and  the  three  American 
barks  proceeded  to  their  chosen  positions — Admiral  da 
Gama  giving  notice  of  a  formal  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  United  States.  The  government  at  Washington 
telegraphed  its  unqualified  approval  of  the  vigorous  and 
judicious  action  of  the  United  States  squadron.  This 
approval  was  echoed  by  the  American  people.  As  to  the 
foreign  naval  commanders  in  Rio  harbor,  the  French 
commander,  at  the  end  of  the  incident,  sent  congratula- 
tions to  the  American  admiral;  and  the  Austrian  comman- 
der had  cleared  his  decks  for  action  when  he  saw  the 
Detroit  in  motion  toward  the  rebel  fleet. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  action  in  this  case,  or  the 
principle  which  it  asserts,  has  been  officially  questioned  by 
any  government,  or  adversely  criticised  by  any  expert  in 
international  law.  The  principle  is,  that  until  an  insur- 
gent movement  or  force  has  been  officially  acknowledged 
as  a  belligerent,  it  has  no  status  which  gives  it  the 
right  to  decide  what  is  or  is  not  contraband  of  war, 
so  long  as  the  cargoes  in  question  are  under  the  flag  of 
a  recognized  national  government.  While  Hear- Admiral 
Benham  effectively  protected  American  rights  on  this 
principle,  he  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with 
the  military  or  naval  operations  of  either  side.  Though 
there  is  a  lack  of  exact  precedents  for  all  the  peculiarities 
of  this  case,  there  are  plentiful  official  assertions  of  the 
cardinal  principle  which  was  here  applied.  One,  specially 
notable,  is  in  Secretary  Hamilton  Fish's  letter  to  the 
Haytian  minister  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Haytian 
insurgents  and  their  vessels  (see  in  Wharton's  Digest). 

Probably  the  only  departure  from  former  custom 
which  can  be  alleged  in  this  case — aside  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  stood  practically  alone  in  refusing 
to  recognize  any  blockade  of  the  port  of  Rio  that  was 
not  actually  efficient — is  that  the  rebels,  not  being  recog- 
nized as  a  belligerent  power,  were  summarily  menaced 
as  those  who  were  entering  on  an  act  of  piracy  like  that  of 
any  unauthorized  vessel  seizing  property  conveyed  on  the 
high  seas  under  the  protection  of  a  national  flag.  To  this 
allegation  touching  a  detail,  the  reply  would  probably  be: 
\,  that  the  vigorous  action  taken  was  fully  justified  by  the 
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aggravating  policy  in  outrage  of  national  rights  which  the 
insurgents  had  asserted  and  in  repeated  instances  had 
pursued  to  a  degree  more  or  less  developed,  and  in  this 
case  verging  toward  actual  piracy;  2,  That  summary  action 
was  the  only  protection  possible  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
in  which  rights  would  have  been  exposed  to  loss  without 
recourse  if  the  appeal  in  their  behalf  had  at  a  later  date 
been  made  to  rebels  without  a  national  exchequer  for 
re-imbursement,  or  if  the  appeal  had  been  postponed  for 
adjudication  against  a  power  not  recognized  in  the  family 
of  nations.  In  other  words,  the  detail  questioned  in  this 
case  is  essential  to  any  application  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple that  rebels  unrecognized  as  belligerents  cannot  claim 
belligerent  rights,  and  it  is  upheld  by  the  same  considera- 
tions. 

It  is  however  to  be  noted  that  the  approval  of  the 
action  at  Rio,  is  far  from  an  assertion  that  all  rebel  forces 
unrecognized  as  belligerents  are  to  be  considered  as  com- 
mitting an  act  of  piracy  in  every  belligerent  action 
against  a  neutral  government.  All  that  is  asserted  is, 
that  such  rebel  forces  entering  on  such  acts  do  so  at  their 
own  risk.  They  cannot  claim  for  their  cruisers  any  right 
to  search  or  stop  vessels  or  to  seize  or  injure  persons  or 
property  under  a  neutral  flag.  Should  their  cruisers  do 
such  acts  it  rests  entirely  with  the  power  whose  privileges 
they  thus  invade  whether  to  destroy  them  as  absolute 
pirates,  or,  on  considerations  of  justice  or  of  policy 
special  to  an  actual  case,  to  waive  this  extreme  right, 
treating  their  action  either  as  pardonable  mistake  or  as 
even  justified  by  remarkable  circumstances.  It  is  neces- 
sarily involved  that  a  neutral  nation  whose  rights  have 
been  thus  invaded  cannot  be  held  to  destroy  the  offenders 
as  pirates,  under  any  obligation  to  the  general  security 
of  commerce. 

The  Presidential  Election. — On  March  1  an  inter- 
esting and  hopeful  event  diversified  the  dire  and  tedious 
page  of  recent  Brazilian  history — the  first  popular  presi- 
dential election  ever  held  in  the  republic.  It  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  peacefully  and  without  military 
pressure  or  governmental  interference.  The  government 
wisely  decreed  the  cessation  of  martial  law  three  days 
before  the  election.  Peixotto,  obeying  the  constitution, 
did  not  present  himself  as  a  candidate.  Though  Brazil 
has  had  two  presidents,  the  first,  Marshal  Deodoro  da 
Fonseca,  was  chosen  by  the  assembly  which  on  the  down- 
fall of  the  empire  framed  the  new  constitution;  and  the 
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second,  General  Floriano  Peixotto,  was  vice-president  when 
Fonseca  was  forced  to  resign  his  office  in  November,  1801 
(Vol.  1,  p.  564),  and  so  became  his  successor. 

A  true  historical  estimate  of  Peixotto's  character 
and  administration  is  scarcely  possible  to  us  whose 
view  of  facts  is  liable  to  distortion  by  partisan  rumors  and 
by  conjectures  telegraphed  as  news.  Moreover  the  South 
American  standards  of  political  judgment  are  foreign 
to  our  thought.  The  general  accusation  of  u  militarism " 
was  to  be  expected  in  his  case,  and  may  easily  have  been 
true.  A  republicanism  still  raw  in  its  emergence  from 
imperialism  may  naturally  have  trusted  rather  in  the 
sword  of  the  warrior  than  in  that  of  Justice,  whose  sword- 
arm  is  hampered  by  the  scales  that  she  must  always 
bear.  But  the  charge  which  was  used  as  the  pretext 
for  rebellion — that  Peixotto  had  acted  and  surely  would 
act  with  a  prime  view  to  continuing  himself  in  power  as 
practically  a  dictator,  has  not  thus  far  been  found  true. 
He  has  indeed  set  the  constitution  in  abeyance  under 
martial  law;  but  what  else  would  any  other  ruler  on  earth 
have  done,  in  the  streets  of  whose  capital  rebel  emis- 
saries were  lurking,  while  rebel  artillery  thundered  at  its 
gates?  When  the  insurgent  pressure  weakened,  then  the 
constitution  was  reverently  recalled  to  its  due  activity. 
There  are  recent  rumors  of  his  purpose  to  assume  dicta- 
torial power  as  the  head  of  the  army.  When  he  does  this 
it  will  be  our  time  for  judgment. 

The  election  is  by  direct  suffrage,  for  which  there  is  an 
educational  qualification,  and  by  majority  vote.  Returns 
cannot  be  collected  from  distant  parts  of  the  republic 
in  less  than  forty  days;  but  after  two  or  three  weeks  it 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  result  of  the  voting  on 
March  1  was  known,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  only  one 
prominent  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  major- 
ities as  far  as  known  have  been  very  large.  Accordingly 
it  is  announced  that  Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes  has  been 
chosen  president,  and  Dr.  Manuel  Victorino  Pereira,  vice- 
president.  It  appears  that  the  election  was  not  held  in 
one  or  two  southern  states  now  largely  under  rebel  con- 
trol. The  count  will  be  officially  completed  when  the 
congress  meets  in  May;  and  the  presidential  term  will 
begin  on  November  15.  The  total  vote  in  the  city  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (7  districts  missing)  was — president,  Moraes 
5,507;  General  Sobre  262:  vice-president,  Pereira  2,398; 
General  Peixotto  671.  It  is  possible,  and  by  many  is 
deemed  desirable,  that,  by  Peixotto's  resignation,  the  new 
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president's  term  should  begin  soon  after  the  congress 
meets  in  May;  since  Moraes  is  already  the  vice-president 
of  the  senate,  and  is  thus  the  constitutional  successor  in 
case  the  president  resigns.  The  new  officials  are  both 
civilians,  free  therefore  from  the  prejudice  which  would 
necessarily  attach  to  a  military  or  a  naval  officer  in  view 
of  the  dismal  contest  at  Rio  which  has  recently  closed. 
They  are  reported  to  be  acceptable  not  only  to  many  of 
the  imperialist  faction,  who  now  see  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  empire  is  impossible,  but  also  to  numerous 
recent  adherents  of  the  insurgent  cause;  and  it  is  said 
that  they  were  openly  favored  by  Peixotto's  government. 
If  these  reports  are  true  the  situation  certainly  brightens 
with  renewed  hope  of  the  prosperity  which  cannot  come 
except  through  order,  peace,  and  liberty  under  law. 

Dr.  Prudente  de  Moraes,  president-elect,  was  born  about 
1844,  of  an  old  and  eminent  family  in  tbe  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  of 
wbicli  be  was  governor  for  one  term,  and  tben  its  representative  in 
tbe  imperial  parliament.  He  was  educated  for  tbe  law,  and  prac- 
ticed bis  profession  witb  distinction  in  bis  native  state.  He  early 
became  an  avowed  Republican.  His  notably  gentle  disposition  bas 
always  made  bim  widely  popular;  be  bas  bad  experience  in  public 
affairs,  and  bas  gained  general  confidence  by  bis  integrity,  sagacity, 
energy,  and  enligbtened  statesmansbip. 

Dr.  Manuel  Victorino  Pereira,  vice-president-elect,  was  born 
in  Babia,  of  a  well  known  family;  and  was  in  tbe  faculty  of  tbe  medi- 
cal college  in  tbat  city  wben  tbe  republican  revolution  of  1890 
summoned  bim  into  politics.  He  was  elected  to  tbe  senate,  in  wbicb 
body  be  bas  rendered  bonorable  service. 

Hostilities  at  Rio  Ended. — Since  the  beginning  of 
February  the  naval  revolt  in  Kio  harbor  had  been  giving  signs 
of  collapse.  The  action  of  the  United  States  squadron  had 
emphasized  the  lack  of  any  fv>reign  sympathy  which  could 
give  effective  aid  to  the  rebel  cause;  and  the  tranquil  elec- 
tion of  a  president  favored  by  Peixotto  had  shown  the  popu- 
lar adherence  to  the  government,  while  giving  assurance  of 
the  retiring  from  power  of  the  man  who  had  been  to  the 
insurgents  a  chief  offense.  Also,  the  rebel  resources,  finan- 
cial and  military,  were  near  exhaustion.  The  revolt  ended 
March  12.  On  the  previous  day  the  government  had 
formally  notified  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  that 
a  general  attack  on  the  insurgent  vessels  and  batteries 
would  begin  at  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours.  The 
harbor  forts  had  been  newly  armed  with  powerful  guns, 
and  nine  government  vessels  were  reported  outside  the 
harbor.  The  insurgent  naval  force  at  last  was  overmatched. 
The  noisy  play  of  war  was  to  end. 
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On  March  12,  Da  Gama  sent  to  President  Peixotto 
through  the  Portuguese  naval  commander  a  message  of 
surrender  on  condition  of  immunity  from  punishment 
for  himself  and  his  followers.  He  then  took  refuge,  with 
a  large  number  of  his  officers,  on  a  Portuguese  man-of-war, 
whence  he  sent  to  Peixotto  a  modified  proposal,  that  he 
and  his  brother  officers  might  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country  under  pledge  never  again  to  take  arms  against 
the  government,  and  that  the  lives  of  petty  officers  and 
privates  be  spared.  It  is  understood  that  his  first  pro- 
posed terms  had  been  refused,  and  that  unconditional 
surrender  was  then  and  afterward  insisted  on.  On 
March  13  the  government  batteries  opened  fire.  Their 
fire  was  not  returned.  The  insurgent  vessels  and  forts, 
now  taken  into  possession  by  the  government,  had  been 
abandoned  by  nearly  all  their  men,  and  the  men  remain- 
ing surrendered  unconditionally.  All  the  guns  had  been 
spiked.  The  government  declared  its  purpose  to  pardon 
the  sailors,  and  to  deal  summarily  with  the  officers;  and 
President  Peixotto  telegraphed  to  Lisbon  a  demand  that 
the  Portuguese  naval  commander  be  ordered  to  give  up 
Da  Grama  and  his  staff,  who  were  reported  as  intending  to 
obtain  passage  to  Montevideo  and  thence  to  proceed  to 
join  the  rebels  in  the  southern  states.  This  demand  was 
refused  by  Portugal. 

The  Portuguese  warship  Mindello,  with  a  consort  vessel, 
sailed  on  March  18  for  Buenos  Ayres,  carrying  Da  Gama 
and  (as  reported)  about  250  refugees  from  Rio.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  Argentine  capital,  serious  complications  en- 
sued through  the  requirement  of  the  quarantine  laws,  that 
ships  from  a  port  where  yellow  fever  had  been  prevalent, 
and  having  on  board  persons  with  that  disease,  should 
either  land  their  passengers  on  the  quarantine  island,  or 
should  quit  the  port  within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Portu- 
guese commander,  having  strict  orders  not  to  land  his 
passengers  except  on  Portuguese  soil,  refused  compliance. 
Threats  of  forcible  removal  of  the  refugees  by  the  quaran- 
tine police  ensued.  In  view  of  their  wretched  condition, 
the  archbishop  asked  the  Vatican  to  intercede  in  their  be- 
half, and  the  Masonic  fraternity  requested  their  brethren 
in  Portugal  similarly  to  address  the  king. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  and  Italian  consuls  at  Rio  had 
requested  the  state  department  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
struct the  minister  of  this  country  in  Brazil  to  join  them 
in  interceding  with  the  Brazilian  government  to  withdraw 
its  demand  on  Portugal  for  the  surrender  of  the  refugees. 
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President  Cleveland  replied  that  he  could  not  interfere — 
his  opinion  being  that  Da  Gama  and  his  officers  could  be 
classed  merely  as  rebels  without  political  standing.  The 
governments  of  France  and  Germany  are  reported  to  have 
returned  a  similar  answer.  The  result  will  be  probably 
the  best  solution  of  a  trying  situation — the  transport  of 
the  refugees  to  Portuguese  territory,  and  their  permanent 
exile  from  Brazil.  Thus,  the  United  States  is  spared  the 
unpleasant  position  of  an  intermeddler  unasked  between 
nations;  the  refugees  are  spared  from  the  death  which 
belongs  to  them  by  law;  Portugal  is  spared  from  refusing 
a  formal  request  from  friendly  nations;  and  Brazil,  which 
has  certainly  had  enough  of  these  designing,  violent,  and 
dangerous  conspirators  against  its  infant  republicanism, 
is  spared  the  grim  necessity  of  shooting  them,  since  it 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  allow  them  to  live  in  its  ter- 
ritory as  promoters  of  future  disorder. 

A  Portuguese  naval  steamer  sailed  from  Lisbon,  April 
4  for  Buenos  Ayres,  carrying  a  force  of  marines  and  in- 
fantry, under  orders  to  take  on  board  Da  Gama  and  his 
officers,  and  to  bring  them  immediately  to  Portugal  with- 
out entering  Brazilian  waters. 

The  powerful  United  States  fleet  which  had  done  such 
good  service  in  Rio  harbor  was  no  longer  needed  after  the 
collapse  of  the- naval  revolt;  and  orders  for  its  disbanding 
were  sent  soon  after  March  20.  The  orders  were  most 
welcome,  as  the  yellow  fever  had  been  slowly  increasing 
in  the  city  since  the  beginning  of  the  year;  and  though 
the  fleet  had  almost  entirely  escaped  the  disease,  longer 
immunity  could  scarcely  be  expected. 

The  Revolt  in  the  South. — In  the  southern  states, 
the  rebellion  is  not  quelled,  except  in  Parana.  Its  leaders 
still  talk  boastfully  after  the  manner  of  South  American 
revolutionists;  and  indeed  there  is  evidence  of  consider- 
able secession  sentiment  in  the  important  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  in  Santa  Catharina.  Admiral  Mello 
was  reported,  March  23,  to  have  been  made  the  head  of 
the  rebel  junta  or  provisional  government  at  Desterro, 
Lorena  having  been  displaced.  Captain  Alexandrino 
takes  Mello's  place  in  naval  command,  and  General  Sar- 
aiva  commands  the  land  forces.  Mello  was  reported 
March  10  at  Santa  Catharina  with  the  two  powerful  ships 
Aquidaban  and  RepubKca — all  that  remains  of  the  rebel 
navy.  The  indications  are  that  the  whole  southern  revo- 
lutionary movement  is  liable  to  dissolution  through  the 
jealousies  of  rival  leaders.     Peixotto  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
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ing  to  send  ships  and  troops  to  end  it.  As  yet  the  result 
must  be  deemed  uncertain. 

The  General  Outlook. — For  the  infant  republic  of 
Brazil  a  more  hopeful  day  now  seems  to  have  dawned,  a 
day  in  which  conspirators  and  leaders  of  tumult  will  not 
find  followers  so  readily  as  in  the  past,  in  which  govern- 
ment may  gain  stability,  and  the  whole  social  organiza- 
tion may  take  on  a  solid  strength.  The  development  of 
those  deeper  and  finer  elements  which  are  indispensable 
for  national  foundations,  is  always  necessarily  slow,  and  in 
this  case  will  meet  many  obstacles;  yet  the  present  signs 
may  be  deemed  encouraging.  At  least  one  element,  im- 
perialism, may  be  said  to  be  removed  from  the  list  of  dis- 
turbing forces,  in  view  of  the  fewness  of  its  followers 
and  their  incompetency  as  manifest  in  the  few  months 
past. 

It  is  observable  that  the  United  States,  by  its  whole 
attitude  during  this  revolt,  has  gained  a  hold  on  the  con- 
fidence of  Brazil,  which,  if  used  unselfishly  and  unob- 
trusively, may  be  beneficial  to  the  young  republic. 
Moreover,  by  its  manifestations  of  watchfulness  and  of 
power,  and  by  its  vigorous  yet  considerate  action,  this 
country  has  advanced  its  prestige  throughout  South 
America. 

Benham,  Rear- Admiral  A.  E.  K.,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  April 
10,  1832.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1847,  being  appointed  from  the 
state  of  New  York.  After  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  be  entered  tbe 
naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  graduated  in  1853,  and  was  assigned  to 
tbe  Pacific  coast  survey,  and  later  to  tbe  Paraguay  expedition.  He 
was  promoted  lieutenant,  and  in  1860  was  on  duty  in  tbe  borne 
squadron.  During  tbe  Civil  War  be  was  in  tbe  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  promoted  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  and  served  on  tbe 
blockade  in  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  was 
promoted  commander  in  1867,  served  in  tbe  Brooklyn  navy  yard, 
and  commanded  tbe  monitors  Canonicus  and  Saugits  successively. 
Promoted  captain  in  1875,  be  commanded  tbe  Richmond  on  tbe 
Asiatic  station;  and  later  was  assigned  to  tbe  Portsmouth  navy 
yard,  and  to  command  the  New  York  lighthouse  district.  In  1885 
he  was  promoted  commodore,  and  was  put  in  command  of  the 
Mare  Island  navy  yard.  Promoted  rear-admiral  be  was  assigned 
to  command  the  South  American  station,  but  being  prevented  from 
reaching  his  station  by  his  special  duty  in  towing  the  Columbus 
caravels  from  Spain,  Admiral  Stanton  took  his  place,  and  Admiral 
Benham  took  command  of  the  Nortk  Atlantic  squadron  till,  toward 
the  end  of  1893,  he  was  ordered  to  take  Admiral  Stanton's  place 
as  commander  on  the  South  American  station.  The  date  for  bis 
retirement,  owing  to  reaching  the  age  limit  of  service,  is  April 
10,  1894. 
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rpiIE  early  months  of  1894  have  been  prolific  in  political 
sensations.  None,  however,  has  surpassed  in  his- 
toric dignity  that  of  March  3,  when  Mr.  Gladstone, 
owing  to  failing  eyesight  and  other  infirmities  of  age,  and 
possibly,  too,  owing  to  the  consciousness  that  even  his  long 
struggle  had  broken  down  but  the  foremost  of  the  bar- 
riers in  the  way  of  his  last  and  greatest  reform,  sheathed 
finally,  as  it  is  thought,  the  sword  of  political  battle 
which  he  had  wielded  with  amazing  energy  and  un- 
dimmed  honor  for  over  sixty  years.  It  was  an  occasion 
of  deep  impressiveness — the  breaking  of  a  link  which  for 
many  years  had  bound  a  great  personality  to  the  history 
of  England  and  of  the  world. 

Before  retiring  from  the  field  the  aged  leader  sounded 
a  last  clarion  call  to  arms,  and  marked  out  the  lines  of  a 
policy  fraught  with  portent  of  radical  changes  to  come  in 
the  centuries-old  structure  of  the  British  political  sys- 
tem. The  house  of  lords  he  warned  against  continuing 
to  obstruct  that  will  of  the  people  which  is  the  ultimate 
ruling  power  in  all  progressive  modern  states,  and  without 
conformity  to  which  all  political  systems  are  built  on  shift- 
ing sand.  "The  question  now/'  he  declared,  "is  whether 
the  house  of  lords  is  not  only  to  modify,  but  to  anni- 
hilate the  whole  work  of  the  commons.  The  issue  is 
raised  between  a  deliberate  assembly  elected  by  the  votes 
of  seven  millions  of  men  and  a  different  kind  of  assembly, 
though  occupied  by  some  men  of  virtue  and  talent.  That 
controversy  once  raised  must  go  forward  to  its  issue.  The 
authority  of  the  nation  must  in  the  last  resort  decide  the 
crisis  at  once." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of 
the  lovers  of  sensation,  his  last  speech  in  the  commons 
was  neither  intemperate  in  diction  nor  defiant  in  manner. 
He  posed  as  no  democratic  agitator  against  the  champions 
of  ancient  privilege,  aiming  for  theatrical  effect.  He  was 
still  the  statesman,  earnest  and  dignified,  the  prime  min- 
ister of  a  great  nation,  endeavoring  to  save  what  was  pos- 
sible in  the  way  of  substantial  legislation  from  the  wreck- 
age of  a  session  of  unexampled  length  and  labor.  In  this 
he  showed  himself  true  to  the  last  to  that  spirit  of  con- 
servatism which  had  characterized  every  phase  of  the 
evolution  of  his  remarkable  career. 

Mr.    Gladstone's   retirement   created  nearly  as   much 
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excitement  abroad  as  at  home.  With  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, the  various  countries  united  in  paying  high  homage 
to  the  statesman  who  has  been  considered,  since  the  com- 
pulsory retirement  of  Prince  Bismarck,  as  "the  most 
conspicuous  and  potential  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the 
world." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  again  to  outline  the  life-work 

of  the  veteran  pre- 
mier. Our  readers 
will  find  that  fully 
done  in  the  volume 
for  1893  (p.  655). 
Differ  as  men  may 
in  their  opinions  of 
the  great  commoner, 
and  especially  as  to 
the  expediency  and 
practicability  of  his 
great  Irish  home  rule 
scheme,  his  career 
has  been  a  world's 
wonder.  It  is  not 
only  that  he  has  pre- 
served the  vivacity 
and  vigor  of  youth 
to  a  time  of  life  far 
beyond  the  allotted 
span,  though  that 
has  time  and  time 
again  been  the  am- 
aze ment  of  his 
friends  and  the  con- 
fusion of  his  foes. 
His  endeavors  to 
serve  his  age  in  real  usefulness  have  in  a  large  measure 
been  crowned  with  substantial  accomplishment. 

It  was  through  his  courage  tempered  with  caution, 
that  no  bloody  conflict  marked  the  triumph  of  the  masses 
over  the  classes  and  the  transference  of  political  power  in 
England  from  an  oligarchy  to  the  people;  and  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  life,  long  surviving  his  retire- 
ment from  office,  if  the  exercise  of  that  new  power  shall 
be  with  moderation,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  last 
remnants  of  feudal  abuses  shall  be  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  with  a  conservative  and  permanent  policy  of 
reconstruction.     A  Conservative  by  natural  temperament, 
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he  has  been  a  Reformer  only  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
in  obedience  to  the  growth  of  public  sentiment  which  he 
has  sought  not  to  resist  but  to  nurture  and  direct,  and 
which  he  regards  as  the  safest  of  all  political  guides.  His 
frequent  changes  of  base  have  laid  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  but  these  changes  have  always  been  from 
an  honest  desire  to  conform  to  the  changing  social  and 
political  growth  of  the  community. 

His  mantle  falls  on  the  fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery.  Born 
in  1847,  the  new  premier  is  still  a  young  man  as  things  go 
in  England,  and  he  has  already  won  fame  as  a  practical 
statesman  of  pre-eminent  ability.  His  policy  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  with  the  order  of 
its  elements  reversed.  The  old  leader  put  home  rule  first 
and  other  Liberal  reforms  last — the  new  leader  announces 
that  home  rule  will  have  to  wait.  Popular  sentiment  out- 
side of  Ireland  is  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  Other  reforms — 
Church  disestablishment  in  Wales,  local  government  for 
Scotland,  local  control  of  the  liquor  traffic,  etc. — are  more 
immediately  pressing.  At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion will  not  be  abandoned,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  deprive  the  house  of  lords  of  its  power  to  thwart  the 
will  of  the  commons.  It  is  still  doubtful  what  will  be  the 
ultimate  attitude  of  the  Parnellites  under  John  E.  Red- 
mond, toward  the  new  government.  They  have  talked  of 
deserting;  but  such  a  course  could  hardly  advance  the 
Irish  cause  immediately.  A  bitter  struggle  with  the  lords 
seems  necessary  before  the  Irish  question  can  be  advanced 
a  single  step;  and  in  the  meantime  Ireland  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait  or  to  be  governed  by  England.  The  Anti- 
Parnellites  under  Justin  McCarthy  have  acquiesced  in  the 
inevitable.  In  truth,  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  depends  not  upon  any  single  leader  or  party  in  or 
out  of  parliament,  nor  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
campaign  against  the  upper  house,  but  upon  the  unity 
and  political  wisdom  of  the  Irish  people  themselves. 
Owing  to  lack  of  training  in  modern  political  methods, 
due  largely  to  the  absence  of  responsibility  in  local  and 
general  affairs,  they  have  not  yet  manifested  any  special 
aptitude  for  effective  combination  or  for  the  steady 
maintenance  of  a  judicious  policy  for  the  attainment  of 
their  cherished  aim  of  responsible  government. 
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THE  BERING  SEA  QUESTION. 

rpHERE  have  been  exaggerated  rumors  during  the 
quarter,  of  a  serious  hitch  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  looking 
toward  an  enforcement  of  the  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  arbitrators  at  Paris  in  August,  1893,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  seal  herds  in  Bering  Sea  and  other  waters 
of  the  North  Pacific.  The  complications  which,  it  has 
been  alleged,  had  arisen  through  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  award,  and  her  unwillingness  to 
carry  out  her  portion  of  the  arrangement  to  which  she 
was  morally  bound,  were  even  said  to  be  as  delicate  as  any 
marking  the  long  dispute  which  the  Paris  tribunal  was 
thought  to  have  finally  set  at  rest.  It  is  true  that  the 
Canadian  sealers  manifested  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  award.  Both  as  regards  the  length  of  the  pro- 
posed close  season  and  the  extent  of  the  prohibited 
zone,  they  considered  the  regulations  unduly  severe. 
There  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that 
their  protests  have  had  any  effect  other  than  to 
delay  for  a  time,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  legisla- 
tive action  which  is  required  to  clothe  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  arbitrators  with  the  binding  force  of  law. 
Under  the  award  of  August  15  last,  England  is  equally 
bound  with  the  United  States  to  forbid  her  subjects  to 
kill,  capture,  or  pursue  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner 
fur  seals  within  a  zone  of  60  miles  around  the  Pribilof 
Islands  or  during  the  breeding  season  in  any  part  of  the 
Pacific,  inclusive  of  Bering  Sea,  situated  north  of  the  35th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  or  eastward  of  the  180th  degree 
of  longitude.  At  the  end  of  March,  in  both  the  Ameri- 
can congress  and  the  British  parliament,  the  necessary 
bills  were  in  process  of  enactment,  with  every  prospect  of 
the  ultimate  removal  of  all  difficulties  and  an  amicable 
carrying  out  of  the  findings  of  the  Paris  tribunal. 

As  early  as  February  22,  Representative  McCreary  of 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  foreign  affairs  committee 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  carry  into  effect  the  arbitration  award.  No  indication 
was  immediately  forthcoming  of  the  definite  intentions  of 
the  British  government,  and  the  matter  for  a  time  stood 
in  abeyance.  Toward  the  end  of  March,  however,  the 
opening  of  the  sealing  season  approaching,  and  it  being 
necessary  to  take  definite   action,  the  whole   subject   of 
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the  sealing  question,  including  the  re-establishment  of  an 
effective  patrol  in  Bering  Sea,  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  the  cabinet,  and  on  March  30,  Secretary  Gresham  sub- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  a  new  bill,  which  was  approved, 
incorporating  certain  regulations  in  line  with  the  award. 
It  follows  the  provisions  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  by 
prohibiting  citizens  of  the  Uuited  States  from  sealing 
within  60  miles  of  the  seal  islands  at  any  time.  It  estab- 
lishes a  close  season  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  out- 
side of  that  zone  from  May  1  to  July  31;  prohibits  the  use 
of  steam  vessels  during  the  open  season;  provides  that  the 
master  of  every  sealing  vessel  shall  keep  a  record  of 
seals  caught,  and  establishes  the  penalty  of  perjury  for  any 
false  statement;  and  prohibits  the  use  of  nets,  firearms,  etc., 
except  shotguns,  outside  of  Bering  Sea.  United  States 
Indians  sealing  in  canoes  or  boats  are  exempted  from 
these  provisions. 

The  president  is  empowered  to  regulate  special  licenses 
and  distinctive  flags.  The  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
act  are  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $200  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  and  forfeiture  of  ves- 
sel and  cargo,  etc.  Violations  of  the  law  are  to  be 
enforced  in  the  district  courts  of  Alaska,  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

It  requires  the  president  to  furnish  a  sufficient  naval 
patrol  force,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  naval  and 
revenue  commander,  when  so  instructed  by  the  president, 
to  seize  all  vessels  found  in  prohibited  waters,  with  all 
on  board,  and  take  them  to  the  most  convenient  port. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  provides  for  the  seizure  of  any  vessel  and 
the  arrest  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.. 

"  But  when  so  seized  and  detained  they  shall  be  handed  over 
as  soon  as  practicable,  with  any  witnesses  and  proofs  on  board,  to  any 
revenue  or  naval  officer  or  other  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
whose  courts  shall  alone  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offense  and 
impose  the  penalties  for  the  same;  provided,  however,  that  British 
officers  shall  arrest  and  deliver  vessels  and  persons,  as  in  this  section 
specified,  only  after,  by  appropriate  legislation,  Great  Britain  shall 
have  authorized  officers  of  the  United  States,  duly  commissioned  and 
instructed  by  the  president  to  that  end,  to  arrest,  detain,  and  hand 
over  to  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain  vessels  and  subjects  of  that 
government  offending  against  any  statutes  or  regulations  of  Great 
Britain  enacted  or  made  to  enforce  the  award  of  the  treaty  mentioned 
in  the  title  of  the  act." 

Should  Great  Britain  fail  to  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
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tion  by  May  1,  when  the  open  season  closes,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  president  would  proceed  under  the  act 
of  February,  1893. 

It  was  not  until  March  29  that  the  British  bill  for  put- 
ting into  effect  the  arbitration  award  was  submitted  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  Sir  Charles  Russell.  It  contains 
eight  clauses  and  two  schedules,  the  first  schedule  consist- 
ing of  nine  articles  of  the  award  of  arbitration,  and  the 
second  citing  the  clauses  of  the  shipping  act  of  1854, 
and  providing  for  legal  procedure  under  the  same.  The 
first  clause  provides  that  the  arbitration  award  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  schedule  shall  have  effect.  Anyone  contra- 
vening the  act  is  guilty  of  misdemeanor  under  the  act 
of  1854;  and  any  ship  employed  in  contravention  of  the 
act,  with  her  equipment  and  everything  on  board,  is  liable 
to  forfeiture.  Anyone  forging  a  fradulent  license,  or  alter- 
ing a  regular  license,  is  made  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 
British  officers,  naval,  customs,  or  consular,  are  author- 
ized to  seize  any  ship  and  bring  her  before  any  court  hav- 
ing admiralty  jurisdiction  within  her  majesty's  domin- 
ions. Any  commissioned  naval  officer  in  the  queen's 
service  may  seize  a  ship's  certificate  of  registry. 

"In  any  case  where  an  officer  seizes  a  certificate  of  registry,  he 
may  retain  the  certificate,  giving  a  provisional  certificate  in  lieu  there- 
of, or  return  the  certificate  with  an  endorsement  stating  the  grounds 
of  seizure;  and  in  either  case  he  may  direct  the  ship  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  any  specified  port  where  there  is  a  British  court  authorized  to 
adjudicate.  If  this  direction  is  not  complied  with,  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter of  such  vessel  shall,  without  prejudice  to  other  liability,  be  liable 
to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  £100,  and  British  customs  or  consular  officers 
may  detain  such  ship  until  satisfactory  security  shall  be  given  for  her 
appearance  in  legal  proceedings  in  pursuance  of  this  act." 

The  queen  in  council  may  make,  revoke,  or  alter  orders  carrying 
into  effect  the  scheduled  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  one  contra- 
vening the  regulations  of  such  orders  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£100.  The  order  of  the  queen  in  council  may  provide  that  such 
officers  of  the  United  States  as  are  specified  in  the  order  may  exercise 
powers  under  this  act  similar  to  those  exercised  by  a  British  naval 
officer,  in  relation  to  a  British  ship,  her  equipment  and  certificate 
of  registry.  British  officers  specified  in  the  order  may  exercise 
powers  under  the  act  with  the  necessary  modifications  specified  in 
the  order,  in  relation  of  a  ship  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  was  to  become  effective  May  1. 

On  March  31,  it  was  announced  that  some  slight  modi- 
fications in  the  act  as  above,  were  rendered  necessary  by 
recent  correspondence  between  the  two  governments,  and 
that  these  would  be  submitted  early  in  April.  Every- 
thing pointed  to  an  amicable  carrying  out  of  the  terms 
of  the  award. 
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Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  matter  of  carrying  out  the  protective  regu- 
lations, it  has  all  along  been  the  firm  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  in  Bering  Sea  during  the 
season  of  1894  an  unusually  efficient  patrolling  fleet. 
The  Mohican  was  on  the  way  to  the  sealing  grounds 
before  the  end  of  March.  The  Yorhtown  and  the  Alert 
were  soon  to  follow.  As  soon  as  the  herds  were  reported, 
the  Rush,  Convin,  Bear,  and  Albatross,  were  to  cruise 
slowly  northward.  Altogether  the  fleet  will  comprise  about 
a  dozen  vessels,  including  besides  the  above  the  Ranger,  the 
Bennington,  the  Adams,  the  Concord,  and  the  Petrel,  and 
possibly  one  armored  cruiser.  It  is,  of  course,  not  yet 
known  what  will  be  the  strength  of  the  British  patrolling 
fleet. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  Russia  and  Japan 
have  been  requested  to  ask  their  governments  to  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  ships  in  preventing  poach- 
ing during  the  close  season.  Their  co-operation  is  felt  to 
be  assured  conditionally  upon  the  assent  of  Great  Britain 
to  a  mutually  satisfactory  protective  arrangement,  of 
which  no  doubt  is  now  entertained.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  the  British  ambassador  at  Washington,  has  done 
much  toward  effecting  a  final,  amicable  understanding. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  convention  recently 
negotiated  with  Russia,  the  British  government  has  issued 
an  order-in-council  prohibiting  the  catching  of  seals  by 
British  vessels  within  a  zone  extending  ten  marine 
miles  from  the  Russian  coasts  bordering  on  Bering  Sea 
and  the  North  Pacific,  and  also  forbidding  such  fishing 
within  a  30-mile  zone  around  the  Kormandorsky  and  Rob- 
ben  islands. 
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About  the  middle  of  January  the  United  States  consul 
at  Greytown,  Nicaragua,  reported  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  Mosquito  country,  of  which 
Bluefields,  a  city  of  about  4,000  inhabitants,  principally 
negroes  and  Indians,  is  the  capital.  Subsequent  events 
in  this  region  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  Nica- 
ragua and  some  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  States,  and 
threatened  for  a  time  to  lead  to  grave  international  com- 
plications. 

The   Mosquito  country  stretches  along  the  Caribbean 
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seaboard  from  Cape  Gracias  almost  to  Greytown.  It  is 
inhabited  by  negroes,  Indians,  and  a  few  whites.  The 
English  language  is  spoken;  and  the  people,  most  of  whom 
are  ignorant  and  indolent,  are  Protestant  to  the  verge 
of  fanaticism.  Their  commercial  relations  are  almost 
entirely  with  the  United  States.  The  principal  ruler, 
formerly  designated  a  king,  but  in  recent  years  known 
merely  as  a  chief,  is  an  Indian;  but  most  of  the  officials 
are  negroes.  For  a  long  period  the  government  has  been 
very  unstable.  Since  1860  there  have  been  several  chiefs, 
some  of  whom  have  died  under  suspicious  circumstances. 
The  last  one  to  succeed  to  the  office  was  Robert  Henry 
Clarence,  who  was  elected  in  1891,  and  who  mysteriously 
disappeared  soon  after  the  present  trouble  commenced. 
The  region  is  valuable  for  its  products,  which  include 
mahogany,  rubber,  bananas,  and  pineapples;  but  it  derives 
its  principal  international  importance  from  the  fact  of  its 
proximity  to  the  port  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Greytown), 
the  only  possible  outlet  of  the  projected  Nicaragua  canal. 
For  this  reason  the  country  has  been  recognized,  both  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  "  holding  the  key 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world." 

As  early  as  1740  the  British  had  secured  a  position  on 
the  Mosquito  coast.  At  various  times  their  claims  to  the 
region  have  been  renounced  by  treaties,  but  have  afterward 
been  revived.  In  1825  they  established  a  protectorate. 
Trouble  with  Nicaragua  led,  in  1848,  to  the  seizure  of 
San  Juan  by  a  British  force.  This  movement  was 
resented  by  the  Central  American  governments  and  by 
the  United  States.  Efforts  to  settle  the  difficulty  resulted 
in  the  negotiation,  in  1850,  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  country 
first  named,  of  all  claims  to  a  right  of  control  or  interven- 
tion in  Central  American  affairs.  In  consideration  of  this 
surrender,  Great  Britain  was  given  a  joint  protectorate 
over  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  canal.  There  have  been 
many  complaints  that  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter 
of  this  treaty  has  been  kept  by  Great  Britain.  The  latter 
government  had  a  station  at  Belize,  which  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  it  was  allowed  to  retain,  but  which  it  proceeded 
to  enlarge;  and  it  also  established  other  posts.  In  1860  it 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  in  which  it  ceded  to 
the  latter  country  all  the  protectorate  claims  to  the 
Mosquito  country  which  itjiad  revived,  secured  to  British 
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subjects  political  rights,  defined  the  limits  of  the  Mos- 
quito reservation,  and  guaranteed  its  autonomy.  Diffi- 
culties which  grew  out  of  this  arrangement,  which  was 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Managua,  were  referred  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria  for  arbitration.  Under  this  treaty 
Nicaragua  has  had  a  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Mosquito 
country,  but  has  not  had  the  right  to  interfere  with  its 
government  or  trade.  The  actual  power  has  been  with 
the  Jamaica  negroes  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  strong  effort  made  by 
the  Nicaraguans,  or  Spaniards  as  they  are  called,  to  change 
the  protectorate  into  an  actual  government.  Some  of  the 
important  conditions  of  the  treaty  have  been  either  vio- 
lated or  neglected.  The  rights  of  the  people  of  the  reser- 
vation have  been  imperilled  both  by  the  Nicaraguans, 
whom  the  Mosquitos  greatly  disliked, and  by  the  character  of 
the  chiefs,  who  have  usually  been  intemperate,  and  who 
have  shown  little  skill  or  judgment  in  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  their  diminutive  government.  Many  conflicting 
statements  have  been  made;  but  the  principal  facts  regard- 
ing the  outbreak  which  led  to  the  landing  of  a  British 
force  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  repelling  Nicaraguan 
aggression  and  protecting  the  people  of  the  reservation,  are 
believed  to  be  substantially  as  follows:  — 

During  the  recent  war  between  Honduras  and  Nicar- 
agua (Vol.  3,  p.  793),  troops  from  the  latter  country  en- 
tered the  Mosquito  reservation.  The  chief  protested,  and 
after  considerable  trouble  succeeded  in  getting  the  soldiers 
out  of  his  territory.  Soon  afterward  another  invasion  of 
Nicaragua  was  threatened  by  the  president  of  Honduras, 
and  troops  to  the  number  of  from  200  to  400  were  again 
sent  into  the  reservation  to  resist  the  attack.  The  chief 
made  another  protest  against  the  occupation  of  his  domain 
by  an  armed  force.  This  action  was  resented,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  General  Cabeza,  the  Nicaraguan  commander, 
placed  Bluefields  under  martial  law,  removed  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  reservation,  and  hoisted  the  Nicaraguan  flag 
over  the  government  and  public  buildings. 

The  people  were  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
force;  but,  having  no  adequate  means  of  resistance,  sub- 
mitted without  an  appeal  to  arms.  By  request  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  appealed  to  him  for  protection,  Mr.  Hatch, 
the  British  vice-consul,  caused  a  force  of  about  fifty  men 
to  be  landed  from  the  British  cruiser  Cleopatra,  This 
force,  which  was  stationed  at  the  Bluffs,  a  few  miles  from 

Vol.  4.-6. 
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the  town,  had  small  arms,  two  Gatling  guns,  and  two  or 
three  field  pieces.  The  Nicaraguans  objected  to  this 
movement  as  a  violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  but 
offered  no  direct  resistance.  The  Cleopatra  then  sailed  for 
Colon  to  cable  for  instructions  from  the  home  govern- 
ment. During  its  absence  a  quarrel  occurred  between 
some  of  the  residents  and  the  Nicaraguan  troops,  and  there 
was  great  excitement  until  the  British  force  appeared. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Cleopatra,  150  more  marines  were 
landed,  and  a  conference  was  held,  at  which  the  Mosquitos, 
Nicaraguans,  and  British  were  represented.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  Nicaraguan  soldiers  should  leave,  and  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  form  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  act  until  a  definite  settlement  could  be  effected. 
In  accordance  with  this  decision,  most  of  the  Nicaraguan 
troops  were  taken  on  board  the  Cleopatra,  and  landed  at 
Grey  town.  A  council  was  formed,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. Of  these,  three  were  appointed  by  General  Lacayo, 
the  Nicaraguan  commissioner,  and  two  by  the  United 
States  consul,  but  they  could  not  agree  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers,  and  consequently  disbanded.  The  Nic- 
araguan  commissioner  remained  at  Bluefields,  and  was  in- 
structed by  President  Zelaya  to  establish  an  armed  patrol 
of  fifty  men;  but  by  advice  of  the  British  commander,  who 
was  practically  in  control,  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  and 
an  oner  of  1,000  men  from  Nicaragua  was  declined.  The 
few  Nicaraguan  soldiers  who  had  been  hanging  around  the 
city  were  also  sent  away.  During  the  progress  of  these 
events  there  had  been  several  riots,  but  only  a  few  lives 
were  lost. 

About  the  23d  of  March  great  excitement  was  caused 
by  the  report  that  William  Wilson,  an  American,  had  been 
killed  at  Rama,  in  Nicaragua,  but  outside  of  the  Mosquito 
reservation,  and  that  the  governor  of  the  town  had  com- 
mitted the  murder.  About  this  time  matters  were  still 
further  complicated  by  a  report  that  Commissioner  La- 
cayo had  ceded  Corn  island  to  the  British,  and  that  as  a 
reward  therefor  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  control  of  the 
government  of  the  Mosquito  reservation.  This  island  is 
an  excellent  point  for  fortification,  and  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  canal.  It  has  also  been  regarded  as  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  a  coaling  station,  but  its  importance 
for  this  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  overestimated. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  quarter  the  report  that  the  island 
had  been  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  though  often  re- 
peated, lacked  official  confirmation.     The  British  cruiser 
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Canada,  which  had  been  sent  to  Bluefields  to  allow  the 
Cleopatra  to  proceed  on  a  northern  voyage,  sailed  to 
Colon  on  the  21st  of  March.  Shortly  after  the  ship  dis- 
appeared Lacayo  secured  some  soldiers  and  ammunition  from 
Rama,  and  was  about  to  take  possession  of  the  town.  This 
was  in  direct  violation  of  his  agreement  that  no  Nica- 
raguan  soldiers  should  be  stationed  at  Bluefields,  or  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  on  the  police  force,  during  the  absence  of 
the    British   vessel. 


The  prompt  and  de- 
termined protest  of 
the  American  resi- 
dents caused  him  to 
disarm  his  men  and 
send  the  guns  to  the 
Bluffs,  but  the  arms 
were  returned  during 
the  night.  The  situa- 
tion remained  serious, 
but  up  to  the  last  of 
March  no  open  out- 
break occurred. 

At  an  early  stage 
of  the  disturbance 
the  government  au- 
thorities at   Wishing"-  MAP  OF  MOSQUITO  reservation  and  corn  island. 

ton  were  notified,  and  the  Kearsarge  was  ordered  to 
proceed  fromPort-au-Prince,  Hayti,  to  Bluefields,  to 
look  after  American  interests  there.  The  wreck,  upon 
the  Roncador  reef,  of  this  famous  vessel  is  described 
on  another  page.  On  the  7th  of  March  a  resolution, 
which  had  been  introduced  by  Senator  Morgan,  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  senate,  which  called  up- 
on the  president  to  furnish  full  information  regarding 
the  landing  of  British  marines  at  Bluefields,  their  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  the  Mosquito  reservation,  and 
their  authority  for  the  same.  On  the  19th  of  March 
President  Cleveland  forwarded  to  the  senate  a  report  by 
Secretary  of  State  Gresham,  to  whom  the'  matter  had 
been  referred,  in  which  the  facts  which  have  been  given 
in  this  article  were  noted,  and  the  statement  was  made 
that  Ambassador  Bayard  had  been  promptly  notified  to 
lay  the  case  before  the  British  government,  and  secure 
definite  information  regarding  its  action  and  intentions. 
Mr.  Bayard  had  reported  that  Lord  Kimberley,  British 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  replied  to  his  inquiry, 
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that  while  some  information  had  been  received  from  the 
British  consul  at  Greytown  no  instructions  had  been  given 
as  further  advices  were  expected.  Lord  Kimberley  posi- 
tively affirmed,  however,  that  the  British  government  had 
no  design  or  desire  to  establish  a  protectorate  of  any  form 
over  the  Mosquito  reservation;  and  he  explicitly  declared 
that  the  armed  force  was  landed  at  Bluefields  merely  for 
the  protection  of  the  residents  whose  lives  and  property 
were  thought  to  be  in  danger. 

It  was  announced  at  the  navy  department,  March  loth, 
that  the  San  Francisco  had  been  ordered  home  from  Kio 
de  Janeiro,  that  on  its  way  it  would  touch  at  Bluefields, 
and  that  Admiral  Benham,  who  was  to  return  in  the  ship, 
would  investigate  the  circumstances,  see  to  the  protection 
of  American  interests,  and  upon  his  return  to  New  York 
make  a  full  report  to  the  department.  On  the  19th  of 
March  the  war  vessel  New  York  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
St.  Lucia  and  there  await  orders.  It  was  understood  that 
she  would  be  held  in  readiness  to  aid  Admiral  Benham  in 
case  he  found  the  situation  at  Bluefields  critical.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  at 
Bluefields,  and  reliable  information  regarding  the  exact  con- 
dition of  affairs  was  very  difficult  to  obtain.  The  state  de- 
partment at  Washington  was  awaiting  official  information, 
either  from  its  officers  on  the  ground  or  from  Admiral 
Benham,  before  taking  decisive  action  in  the  premises. 

NEW  TREATY  WITH  CHINA. 

Since  the  constitutionality  of  the  Geary  law  was 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  supreme  court,  the  desira- 
bility of  a  new  treaty  with  China,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  existing  conflict  between  our  statutes  and  our 
compacts,  has  been  evident.  After  many  conferences 
Secretary  of  State  Gresham  and  the  new  Chinese  minister, 
Yang  Yu,  succeeded  in  arranging  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
which  they  hoped  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
both  countries.  This  document  was  signed  March  17th, 
was  sent  to  the  senate  as  a  confidential  paper  March  19th, 
and  was  published  in  the  newspapers  a  few  days  later. 

By  this  treaty  Chinese  laborers  are  prohibited  from 
coming  to  the  United  States;  but  any  registered  laborer 
who  has  a  lawful  wife  or  child  in  this  country,  or  whose 
parents  reside  here,  or  who  has  property  or  debts  due  him 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  may  return  from  China,  if, 
before  leaving  this  country,  he  secures  a  proper  certificate 
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from  the  collector  of  customs,  and  comes  back  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  two  years.  This  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  Chinese  officials,  teachers,  students,  mer- 
chants, or  travellers  for  pleasure  or  health,  provided  they 
comply  with  certain  specified  formalities.  The  Chinese 
government  admits  the  right  of  our  government  to 
enforce  its  present  registry  laws,  but  exacts  the  privilege 
of  requiring,  if  it  desires,  all  laborers  (but  not  merchants) 
from  the  United  States,  whether  skilled  or  otherwise,  who 
enter  China,  to  submit  to  similar  registration. 

Although  Representative  Geary,  of  California,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  with  certain  minor  amendments 
the  treaty  would  be  acceptable  to  the  opponents  of 
Chinese  immigration,  it  soon  became  evident  that  it 
would  be  strongly  antagonized.  Senator  Perkins,  of  the 
same  state,  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  senators  from 
the  Pacific  coast  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Geary  that  the 
treaty  is  "a  victory  for  the  United  States."  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  restrictive  clauses  would  be 
evaded  by  multitudes  of  Chinese  laborers  who  would  come 
to  the  United  States  as  "merchants"  or  in  order  to 
collect  debts,  and  that  the  proposed  arrangement  would 
practically  nullify  the  Scott  exclusion  act  and  the  principal 
features  of  the  Geary  act.  Eastern  sentiment  appears  to 
be  more  favorable  to  the  treaty. 

The  text  of  the  specific  articles  of  the  convention  is  in 
the  main  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  high  contracting  powers  agree  that  for  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  coming,  except  under  conditions  hereafter  specified, 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States  shall  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. 

Article  2.  The  preceding  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  return  to 
the  United  States  of  any  registered  Chinese  laborer,  who  has  a  lawful 
wife,  child,  or  parent  in  the  United  States,  or  property  therein  of  the 
value  of  $1,000,  or  debts  of  like  amount  due  him.  Nevertheless, 
every  such  Chinese  laborer  shall,  before  leaving  the  United  States, 
deposit,  as  a  condition  of  his  return,  with  the  collector  of  customs  of 
the  district  from  which  he  departs,  a  full  description,  in  writing,  of 
his  family,  or  property,  or  debts,  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  furnished 
by  said  collector  with  such  certificates  of  his  right  to  return  under 
this  treaty  as  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  now  or  hereafter 
prescribe,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  treaty;  and 
should  the  written  description  aforesaid  be  found  to  be  false,  the 
right  of  return  thereunder,  or  continued  residence  after  return,  shall 
in  such  case  be  forfeited.  And  such  right  of  return  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  exercised  within  one  year  from  date  of  leaving  the 
United  States;  but  such  right  of  return  to  the  United  States  may  be 
extended  for  an  additional  period,  not  exceeding  one  year,  in  cases 
where,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  cause  of  disability  beyond  his 
control,  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  rendered  unable  sooner  to  re- 
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turn,  which  fact  shall  be  fully  reported  to  the  Chinese  consul  at  the 
port  of  departure  and  by  him  certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  at  which  such  Chinese  subject  shall  land  in  the 
United  States.  And  no  such  Chinese  laborer  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  by  land  or  sea  without  producing  to  the 
proper  officer  of  customs  the  return  certificate  herein  required. 

Article  3.  The  provisions  of  this  convention  shall  not  affect  the 
rights  at  present  enjoyed  by  Chinese  subjects,  being  officials,  teach- 
ers, students,  merchants,  or  travellers  for  curiosity  or  pleasure,  but 
not  laborers,  coming  to  the  United  States  and  residing  therein.  To 
entitle  such  Chinese  subjects  as  are  above  described  to  admission  into 
the  United  States  they  may  produce  a  certificate  from  their  govern- 
ment or  the  government  where  they  last  resided,  visaed  by  the  diplo- 
matic or  consular  representative  of  the  United  States  in  the  country 
or  port  whence  they  depart.  It  is  also  agreed  that  Chinese  laborers 
shall  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  transit  across  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  in  the  course  of  their  journey  to  or  from  other 
countries,  subject  to  such  regulations  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  privilege  of  transit 
from  being  abused. 

Article  4.  In  pursuance  of  article  3  of  the  immigration  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  China,  signed  at  Pekin  on  the  17th 
day  of  November,  1880,  it  is  understood  and  agreed  that  Chinese 
laborers  or  Chinese  of  any  other  class,  either  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  have,  for  the  protection 
of  their  persons  and  property,  all  rights  that  are  given  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nations,  except- 
ing the  right  to  become  naturalized  citizens.  And  the  government 
of  the  United  States  affirms  its  obligations,  as  stated  in  article  3,  to 
exert  all  its  power  to  secure  protection  to  the  person  and  property  of 
all  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States. 

Article  5.  The  government  of  the  United  States  having,  by  act 
of  congress  approved  May  5.  1892,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved 
November  3,  1893,  required  all  Chinese  laborers  lawfully  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  before  the  passage  of  the  first  named  act, 
to  register,  as  in  said  acts  provided,  with  a  view  of  affording  them 
better  protection,  the  Chinese  government  will  not  object  to  the  en- 
forcement of  such  acts;  and  reciprocally,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  right  of  the  government  of  China  to 
enact  and  enforce  similar  laws  or  regulations  for  the  registration,  free 
of  charge,  of  all  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled  (not  merchants  as  de- 
fined by  said  acts  of  congress),  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China, 
whether  residing  within  or  without  the  treaty  ports. 

And  the  government  of  the  United  States  agrees  that  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  convention,  and  annually  thereafter,  it  will  furnish  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  China  registers  or  reports  showing  the  full  name,  age, 
occupation,  and  number  or  place  of  residence  of  all  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  including  missionaries,  residing  both  within  and 
without  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  not  including,  however,  diplomatic 
and  other  officers  of  the  United  States  residing  or  travelling  in  China 
upon  official  business,  together  with  their  body  and  household 
servants. 

Article  6.  This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and,  if  six  months  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  neither  government  shall  have 
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formally  given  notice  of  its  final  termination  to  the  other,  it  shall 
remain  in  full  force  for  another  like  period  of  ten  years. 

Partial  returns  from  most  of  the  internal  revenue  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  indicate  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Chinese  now  here  will  register.  The  time  for  regis- 
tration will  expire  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  any  who  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  will  then  be  liable  to 
deportation.  There  are  about  110,000  Chinese  in  this 
country,  about  two- thirds  of  whom  are  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 
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Peaceful  Prospects. — Forces  have  lately  pressed  their 
way  into  prominence  on  the  continental  checkerboard  of 
Europe,  the  effect  of  which  cannot  yet  be  even  conjectured, 
but  which  must  ultimately  issue  in  important  readjust- 
ments of  continental  relations.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  growing  financial  embarrassments  of  Italy; 
the  rise,  particularly  in  Germany,  of  a  sentiment  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  militarism;  and  the  great  develop- 
ment assumed  of  late  by  the  Socialist  and  Anarchist  prop- 
aganda. 

With  resources  exhausted  through  the  operation  of 
admittedly  unwise  fiscal  laws  and  the  burden  of  im- 
mense military  and  naval  budgets,  Italy  has  been  brought 
so  near  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  as  to  cause  it  to  be  ques- 
tioned how  long  she  can  continue  to  be  an  effective  working 
partner  in  the  Triple  Alliance.  Her  revenues  have 
vastly  dwindled,  her  rate  of  taxation  is  ruinously  high, 
and  she  has  the  largest  national  debt  and  the  heaviest 
interest  charges  in  proportion  to  population  known  in 
Europe.  It  has,  indeed,  been  recently  charged  in  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten,  Prince  Bismarck's  organ,  that 
during  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  di  Eudini, 
negotiations  were  actually  opened  up  at  St.  Petersburg, 
practically  to  detach  Italy  from  Austria  and  Germany 
in  case  of  war,  and  to  remove  her  in  certain  contin- 
gencies from  the  position  of  an-  ally  to  that  of  a  neu- 
tral. However,  whether  the  charge  be  well  or  ill 
founded,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  continuance  of  Signor 
Crispi  in  the  premiership  indicates  no  immediate  attempt 
to  withdraw  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  adherence  to  which 
has  heretofore  been  the  very  foundation  of  the  premier's 
foreign  policy.  Should  the  Marquis  di  Eudini  succeed 
in  his  present  struggle  to  oust  Signor  Crispi  from  office, 
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the  result  would  be  of  grave  importance   to   Europe    in 
general. 

Another  obscuring  element  in  the  European  outlook  is 
the  widespread  distress  and  discontent  of  the  people, 
which  furnishes  the  occasion,  if  it  does  not  also  to  some 
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extent  constitute  the  cause,  of  the  present  rise  of  An- 
archism in  the  chief  centers  of  the  continent.  The  con- 
dition of  things  among  the  laboring  classes  of  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany  is  growing  more  and 
more  desperate.  Within  the  past  year,  strikes  of  vast 
proportions  have  followed  strikes;  and  although  in  each 
case  the  forces  of  law  and  order  have  proved  victorious  in 
preserving  outward  tranquillity,  the  mutterings  beneath 
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ie  surface  have  not  ceased;  and  the  inflammatory  mani- 
festos of  Anarchists  have  kept  up  an  agitation  which  has 
served  the  more  discreet  and  politic  Socialists  as  a  lever  of 
which  they  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  in  the  rep- 
resentative houses  of  the  various  governments. 

While  there  are  thus  some  clouds  in  the  political  sky 
which  render  impossible  any  distant  glance  into  the 
future,  the  first  quarter  of  1894  has  on  the  other  hand 
witnessed  an  immeasurable  strengthening  of  the  immedi- 
ate prospects  of  continued  peace  in  Europe.  The  final 
conclusion  of  an  amicable  commercial  convention  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  which  passed  its  third  reading  in 
the  reichstag  on  March  16,  and  went  into  force  four  days 
later,  is  thought  to  have  removed  the  last  of  the  interna- 
tional perils  which  have  lately  seemed  imminent.  With 
the  three  great  continental  empires  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia  drawn  into  friendly  relations,  there  is  a  general 
tendency  in  diplomatic  circles  to  take  a  most  roseate  view  of 
the  situation.  The  Russo-German  convention  is  certainly  a 
serious  blow  to  those  French  chauvinists  who  are  ever  longing 
for  a  chance  to  retaliate  upon  Germany  for  the  loss  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  whose  hopes  had  been  raised  by  the  recen  t  dem- 
onstrations at  Toulon;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Franco-Russian  entente  has  been  weakened  except  to  the  eyes 
of  those  outward  observers  who  saw  in  it  the  threat  of  an  im- 
pending war.  But,  as  we  have  previously  noted,  that 
entente  was  merely  moral;  no  formal  instrument  bound 
either  country  to  a  prescribed  course  of  action;  and  in 
spite  of  it,  Russia's  political  policy  remained  open  to  her 
own  absolute  freedom  of  direction.  The  latter's  friend- 
ship for  France  still  continues;  the  Russo-German  conven- 
tion merely  adds  another  factor  to  those  that  make  for 
peace  in  Europe. 

England's  foreign  policy  also  remains  unaltered,  not- 
withstanding her  change  of  governments.  Lord  Rosebery 
as  premier  still  maintains  toward  the  Triple  Alliance  that 
attitude  of  moral  support  which  characterized  him  as 
foreign  minister.  Undoubtedly  England  feels  that  for 
the  present  her  interests  are  those  of  peace.  At  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  British  chamber  of  commerce  in 
Paris  on  March  5,  Lord  Dufferin,  her  ambassador  at  the 
French  capital,  made  a  significant  speech,  containing  laud- 
atory opinions  of  Russia,  which  is  generally  taken  as  an  un- 
official assurance  to  the  nations  that  England,  France, 
and  Russia  are  still  the  best  of  friends.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  Prince  of  Wales  paid  a  complimentary  visit  to 
President  Carnot. 
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On  March  29  the  German  and  Austrian  emperors  met 
and  exchanged  civilities  at  Abbazia  in  Austrian  territory; 
but  the  meeting  seems  to  have  been  devoid  of  special  po- 
litical significance.  Neither  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
sponsible minister. 

The  Russo- German  Treaty.— We  have  been  accus- 
tomed in  this  review  to  reserve  for  separate  treatment  the 
political  and  the  commercial  alliances  of  states,  although 
pointing  out  the  close  interdependence  of  the  two.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  recent  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded between  Russia  and  Germany,  the  commercial 
significance  of  the  instrument,  though  admittedly  great, 
is  completely  overshadowed  by  its  political  significance, 
and  the  latter  phase  of  the  treaty  is  what  has  monopolized 
public  attention.  Ever  since  the  re-establishment  of 
friendly  relations  between  Russia  and  Austria  about  a 
year  ago,  the  anxiety  of  European  cabinets  has  centered 
in  the  Russo- German  tariff — an  anxiety  heightened  by 
the  outbreak  of  a  tariff  war  in  July,  1893.  But  now 
that  all  difficulties  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  statesmen 
of  both  countries  recognize  that  an  unobstructed  exchange 
of  their  respective  products  and  manufactures  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  prosperity  of  each,  the  immediate  effect 
upon  the  prospects  of  peace  is  very  decisive.  Inasmuch 
also  as  the  treaty  illustrates  the  essential  economic  de- 
pendence of  Russia  on  Germany,  it  shows  the  ungrounded 
nature  of  certain  reports  which  have  been  current  regard- 
ing the  warlike  character  of  the  Franco-Russian  entente. 

The  Russo-German  treaty,  after  various  adjustments  of 
detail,  was -finally  signed  by  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  and 
Count  Shouvaloff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Berlin,  early 
in  February.  It  contains  21  articles.  Russia  concedes  a 
tariff  beneficial  to  all  Germany,  but  especially  to  the 
eastern  markets.  Important  reductions  are  made  in  the 
duties  on  coal,  pig  iron,  steel,  all  sorts  of  machinery, 
woollen  and  other  textile  goods,  chemical  products,  and 
leather  goods.  Woollen  textiles  get  a  reduction  of  4-| 
per  cent,  although  Russia  has  a  flourishing  home  trade  in 
this  line.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  Germany  grants 
to  Russia  the  advantages  of  the  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment as  laid  down  in  the  treaties  of  1892  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  extended 
toward  the  end  of  1893  to  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Spain. 
The  most  important  of  these  rates  for  Russia  is  that  of  a 
3£  mark  duty  on  Russian  cereals  in  place  of  the  7£  mark 
duty  imposed  as  a  consequence  of  the  tariff  war. 
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Among  the  other  provisions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Russia  agrees  to  accept  the  German  gold  currency  in  pay- 
ment of  customs  dues  at  the  rate  of  1,000  marks  to  308 
gold  roubles,  and  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  return  of 
Jewish  emigrants  of  Russian  origin  provided  with  a  Rus- 
sian passport,  if  they  have  not  sojourned  more  than  one 
month  in  Germany.  Stipulations  are  also  made  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  shipping  of  the  two  powers,  railway 
freight  charges,  etc.  The  treaty  is  negotiated  for  ten 
years  (until  December  31,  1903).  Should  either  power 
wish  to  cancel  it  before  that  time,  a  year's  notice  is 
necessary. 

Strangely  enough,  the  French  government  increased 
its  duties  on  Russian  cereals  at  the  very  time  that  the  bar- 
riers to  the  German  market  were  being  removed.  In  spite 
of  remonstrances  from  Russia,  who  is  said  to  have  threat- 
ened retaliation  on  French  imports,  the  French  chamber, 
in  pursuance  of  its  characteristic  highly  protectionist 
policy,  by  a  vote  of  371  to  172,  finally  fixed  the  import 
duty  on  foreign  wheat  at  7  francs  the  quintal,  as  proposed 
by  the  ministry,  instead  of  at  10  francs  as  proposed  by  the 
tariff  committee.  The  7-franc  duty  is  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent  over  the  present  rates.  The  protectionist  char- 
acter of  the  economic  policy  of  France  undoubtedly  had 
some  influence  upon  Russia  in  the  latter's  negotiations 
with  Germany.  The  effect  has  been  practically  the  econo- 
mic, if  not  also  the  political,  isolation  of  France  in 
Europe. 

In  its  general  features,  the  Russo-German  treaty  may 
be  described  as  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  two  high- 
tariff  nations,  under  which  the  main  beneficiaries  are 
German  industry  on  the  one  hand  and  Russian  agriculture 
on  the  other.  Each  country  relaxes  its  economic  system, 
and  gains  compensating  advantages.  Neither  offers  the 
other  gratuitous  favors.  Both  secure  equitable  conditions 
of  reciprocity  in  accordance  with  the  general  system  of 
commercial  treaties  adopted  by  continental  Europe.  In 
domestic  politics  the  treaty  is  a  triumph  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Caprivi;  and  in  the  international  domain,  it  is 
a  triumph  of  pacific  tendencies,  in  that  it  re-establishes 
the  most  cordial  relations  between  Russia,  the  supposed 
political  ally,  and  Germany,  the  hereditary  foe  of  France. 
It  is  highly  significant  that  both  the  Russian  and  the 
German  emperors  threw  their  personal  influence  in  hearty 
favor  of  the  treaty.  Said  Emperor  William  at  a  parlia- 
mentary dinner  given  by  the  chancellor  on  February  5: 
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'  •  The  reichstag  Las  never  before  been  called  upon  to  make  a  de- 
cision fraught  with  such  important  consequences.  It  is  certain  that 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  be  followed  speedily  by  a  tariff  war, 
and  later  by  actual  war.  Let  every  deputy  realize  his  responsibility 
at  this  time.     ***** 

The  favorable  terms  granted  to  us  in  the  treaty  which  was  signed 
to-day,  are  entirely  due  to  the  personal  intervention  of  his  majesty 
the  czar — to  his  well  known  strong  love  of  peace.  The  treaty  bears 
evidence  throughout  of  that  love,  which  has  been  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Russia." 

As  the  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  treaty  to  the 
reichstag  approached,  the  agitation  for  and  against  it  in- 
creased throughout  the  country.  Almost  every  chamber 
of  commerce  and  industrial  society  in  the  empire  sent 
memorials  or  special  delegates  to  the  reichstag  in  its  favor. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  active  opposition  to  it  was 
manifested  by  the  German  Agrarians  and  the  extreme 
protectionists.  The  Agrarian  party,  of  whom  Count  Her- 
bert Bismarck  is  a  leader  in  the  reichstag,  and  who  repre- 
sents the  large  agricultural  interests  of  the  empire,  re- 
garded a  duty  on  corn  as  a  matter  of  economic  life  or 
death.  The  3£  mark  rate — a  50  per  cent  reduction — they 
looked  upon  as  a  most  serious  menace  to  their  interests. 
Almost  all  the  great  territorial  magnates,  the  squirarchy, 
and  the  small  farmers  were  leagued  together  to  oppose 
any  sort  of  commercial  understanding  with  Russia. 

On  February  26,  the  debate  in  the  reichstag  on  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty  began.  Count  Yon  Mirbach  led  the 
agrarian  attack.  The  next  day  the  chancellor  delivered 
an  important  speech,  in  which  he  denied  that  there  had 
been  differences  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the 
imperial  ministry,  and  laid  stress  on  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  the  treaty  as  a  guarantee  for  the  continuance  of 
peace.  The  following  day  the  main  speakers  were  Herr 
Richter,  the  Radical  leader,  and  Dr.  Lieber,  chief  of  the 
Ultramontane  Center  party,  the  latter  declaring  that  the 
opposition  of  his  party  to  the  treaty  would  be  assuaged  if 
the  government  would  promise  to  abolish  the  cheap  railway 
rates  for  the  transport  of  grain  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  provinces.  On  March  1  it  was  decided  to  refer 
the  treaty  to  a  committee  of  28  members.  A  week  later 
this  committee  adopted  the  convention  as  a  whole  by  a 
vote  of  16  to  12.  From  this  time  the  Agrarians,  who  con- 
stituted the  backbone  of  the  opposition,  admitted  that 
their  case  was  hopeless.  On  March  12,  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  treaty  was  adopted  by  200  yeas  to  146  nays,  the 
majority  consisting  of  National  Liberals,  Radicals,  Poles, 
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and  the  Wiirtemberg,  Rhenish,  and  Silesian  members. 
Some  of  the  least  bitter  among  the  Agrarians,  and  a  small 
group  of  Conservatives,  with  several  Bavarians  and  Cleri- 
cals, refrained  from  voting.  On  March  16,  the  treaty  was 
read  a  third  time  without  a  formal  division.  It  went  into 
operation  March  20. 

In  acknowledgment  of  their  services  in  connection 
with  the  passage  of  the  treaty,  Emperor  William  conferred 
various  honors  on  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  and  others.  At 
a  banquet  at  the  Russian  embassy,  in  replying  to  the  toast 
of  his  health,  proposed  by  Count  Shouvaloff,  he  spoke  of 
the  czar  as  "My  dear  friend."  And,  in  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  czar  to  Emperor  William,  the  Russian 
monarch  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  William  II.  at  the  Russian  autumn  military 
manoeuvres.  He  desires,  he  says,  that  he  and  the  Ger- 
man emperor  shall  co-operate  in  "maintaining  the  peace- 
ful relations"  of  their  peoples. 

M.  Witte,  the  Russian  minister  of  finance,  estimates 
that  while  the  concessions  made  to  Germany  by  Russia  in 
the  new  treaty  represent  an  aggregate  of  2,600,000  roubles, 
the  concessions  of  Germany  to  Russia  will  benefit  the  ex- 
port trade  in  Russian  agricultural  products  by  6,120,000 
roubles.  Besides,  Russian  goods  to  the  value  of  47,000,000 
roubles  yearly  will  be  allowed  to  enter  Germany  free  of 
duty  altogether. 

The  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Russia  have  again  been  delayed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Hungarian  government  to  consent  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  rye.  They  also  oppose  any  con- 
cession in  regard  to  the  duty  on  wheat;  but  Count  Kal- 
noky  has  urged  the  necessity  of  giving  way  on  this  point, 
and  the  czar  has  personally  intervened  to  bring  about  an 
alliance,  as  he  did  in  the  negotiations  with  Germany. 

European  Finances. — The  ability  of  any  country  to 
play  an  efficient  part  in  international  developments,  de- 
pends largely  upon  its  financial  condition.  As  throwing 
light  upon  certain  phases  of  the  European  problem  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  financial  condition  of  the 
chief  interested  states,  will  be  found  useful.  They  were 
recently  compiled  and  published  in  the  Revieiv  of  Reviews. 

Great  Britain. — The  main  sources  of  British  revenue  are  four  in 
number — import  duties  and  internal  revenue  (excise  duties)  on  spirits, 
as  in  the  United  States,  and,  besides  these,  the  income  tax  and  the 
stamp  taxes,  the  last  named  being  collected  on  all  kinds  of  legal 
transactions,  such  as  the  probating  of  estates,  inheritances,  and  sue- 
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cessions  (the  so-called  death  duties),  deeds,  receipts,  insurance   poli- 
cies, etc. 

There  is  a  small  national  land  tax  and  a  house  duty  that  yield 
some  revenue,  and  the  operation  of  the  postoffice  is  somewhat  profit- 
able. The  elastic  element  in  the  English  system  is  the  income  tax, 
which  is  made  higher  or  lower  to  meet  the  situation.  The  condensed 
exchequer  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  British  fiscal  year  1892- 
93  in  pounds  sterling  (estimate  about  $5  to  £1)  are  as  follows: 

BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURES. 

£19,715,000 
25,360,0<X) 
13,4"0,(KX) 
13,805,000 
2,450,000 

£17,542,000 

Navy  — 

14,302,000 
17,780,000 

Interest  on  debt,  etc 

28,306,000 

Land  tax  and  house  duty 

Including  gross  income  from  postoffice,  and  various  miscellaneous  items  of 
revenue,  the  total  income  is  £90,395,000.  Including  expenses  of  postal  and  tele- 
graph service,  and  other  miscellaneous  outgoes,  the  total  expenditure  is  £90,- 
375,000. 

France. — The  annual  revenue  of  France  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years  has  averaged  about  3,300,000,000  francs,  or  about  $660,000,000. 

Of  this  amount  2,000,000,000  francs  accrue  from  indirect  taxes, 
of  which  500,000,000  come  from  customs  dues  on  imports,  and  the 
rest  from  a  great  variety  of  internal  taxes,  including  a  registration 
tax  which  yields  more  than  the  customs  houses,  a  sugar  tax  that  gives 
nearly  200,000,000  francs,  a  lucrative  group  of  stamp  taxes  on  legal 
papers  and  transactions,  and  various  imposts  on  liquor,  etc.  The 
direct  taxes  are  upon  land  and  buildings,  personal  property,  doors 
and  windows,  trade  licenses,  etc.,  and  amount  altogether  to  nearly 
500,000,000  of  revenue.  The  state  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  gun- 
powder and  the  postal  and  telegraphic  services  yield  a  large  revenue, 
exceeding  600,000,000  francs.  The  public  forests  and  various  minor 
sources  make  up  the  rest  of  the  sum  total.  To  meet  charges  on  the 
public  debt,  the  great  sum  of  about  1,300,000,000  francs  is  required. 
The  army  requires  an  outlay  of  about  650,000,000;  the  navy,  about 
225,000,000  francs. 

Germany. — Germany  has  two  great  sources  of  imperial  revenue; 
first,  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  which  are  managed  together, 
and  which  yield  fully  half  of  the  total  sum  collected,  and,  second, 
the  direct  contributions  of  the  German  states  to  the  imperial  treas- 
ury in  the  proportion  of  their  importance.  The  tariff  and  excise  dues 
yield  about  600,000,000  marks,  and  the  direct  contributions  last  year 
amounted  to  316,000,000  ($80,000,000),  of  which  Prussia  contributed 
188,000,000  and  all  the  other  states  together  128,000,000.  The  Ger- 
man empire  also  has  a  comparatively  small  revenue  from  stamp 
taxes,  from  postal  and  telegraph  services,  from  railways,  and  from  a 
few  other  sources.  These,  with  the  extraordinary  income  derived 
from  loans,  etc.,  would  make  up  the  last  year's  budget  of  1,200,000,- 
000  marks.  Prussia  itself  derives  much  revenue  from  a  moderate 
income  tax,  besides  making  large  profits  upon  its  administration  of 
public  railways,  mines,  forests,  etc. 

Germany's  financial  position  differs  materially  from  that  of 
France  or  Great  Britain  in  the  fact  that  the  German  empire,  being  a 
federation  of  states,  has  a  less  intimate  relation  with  the  people,  and 
it  has  no  need  to  raise  money  for  various  kinds  of  expenditures  that 
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its  constituent  members,  like  our  American  states,  attend  to  in  their 
own  way  and  upon  their  own  account.  Its  budget,  therefore,  is 
smaller  than  those  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  average  income 
is  about  1,200,000,000  marks,  or  $300,000,000  (four  marks  being 
equal  to  one  dollar).  One  important  reason  why  Germany  can  get 
along  with  less  than  half  the  national  income  of  France  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  empire  has  a  small  public  debt.  The  war  indemnity 
paid  by  France  has  saved  Germany  from  the  permanent  burden  of  a 
heavy  interest  charge.  The  total  principal  of  the  German  public 
debt  is  scarcely,  if  any,  greater  than  the  annual  interest  charge  on 
the  French  debt.  The  interest  charge  is  only  about  $15,000,000 
yearly,  as  against  $260,000,000  on  the  French  debt,  $125,000,000  on 
the  English,  and  $27,000,000  on  that  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  German  empire  have  their  own  rather  heavy  debts.  The  sup- 
port of  the  army,  which  costs  upward  of  $100,000,000  a  year,  is  the 
heaviest  expense  of  the  imperial  government.  The  navy  costs  some 
$12,000,000  a  year. 

Italy. — In  proportion  to  population,  Italy  has  the  largest  national 
debt  and  the  largest  interest  charge  to  bear  of  any  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  Her  public  debt  is  now  about  12,000,000,000  lire  (say 
$2,400,000,000);  and  her  annual  interest  charge  consumes  over  $120,- 
000,000  of  her  revenue.  The  army  costs  about  $50,000,000,  and  the 
navy  about  $20,000,000  every  year. 

The  average  expenditures  of  Italy  have  for  the  past  eight  years 
reached  about  1,900,000,000  lire,  with  the  average  income  nearly  a 
hundred  millions  less.  This  has  meant  increase  of  floating  indebt- 
edness, and  has  had  its  share  in  producing  the  bank  scandals,  and 
the  disgrace  that  has  overtaken  statesmen  and  bankers  together.  To 
produce  the  yearly  revenue,  which  has  averaged  about  1,800,000,000 
lire,  but  which  sank  to  1,666,000,000  last  year,  almost  everything  im- 
aginable is  taxed  by  the  Italian  government.  Customs  duties  on  im- 
ports last  year  yielded  231,000,000  lire;  the  income  tax,  233,000,000; 
the  tobacco  monopoly,  193,000,000;  the  salt  monopoly,  63,500,000; 
the  land  tax,  106,000,000,  the  house  tax,  84,000,000;  registration  (a 
tax  on  various  transactions),  62,700,000;  stamp  duties,  73,300,000; 
succession  duties,  36,300,000;  excise,  33,000,000;  octrois  (taxes  levied 
on  various  articles  of  common  use  brought  from  the  country  into 
towns  and  cities),  69,000,000;  lottery  taxes,  $76,000,000.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  income  from  state  railways,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
and  other  less  important  sources. 

Russia. — The  annual  Russian  budget  is  enormous.  Even  during 
the  past  year,  one  of  profound  peace,  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment were  over  1,000,000,000  roubles  (say  $800,000,000).  The 
natural  resources  of  the  empire  are  limitless,  but  insufficiently  de- 
veloped to  enable  so  vast  a  burden  to  be  carried  with  ease.  Of  the 
above  expenditure  about  $160,000,000  (200,000,000  roubles)  was 
needed  for  charges  on  the  public  debt,  $185,000,000  for  the  army, 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  navy.  Russia  collects  its  one  thousand  mil- 
lion roubles  of  revenue  from  a  variety  of  sources,  of  which  indirect 
taxes  are  the  most  important.  Thus  customs  last  year  were  esti- 
mated to  yield  135,000,000  roubles;  excise  on  spirits,  257,000,000; 
excise  on  tobacco,  30,000,000;  stamp  duties,  61,000,000;  excise  on 
sugar,  28,650,000;  and  excise  on  naphtha  and  matches  together,  some 
24,000,000.  Direct  taxes  on  land  and  personal  property,  on  trade 
licenses,  and  on  capital,  yielded  about  95, 000, 000.    From  state  domains, 
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Russia  being  a  vast  landed  proprietor,  the  income  was  about  135,500,- 
roubles;  and  from  the  redemption  of  peasants'  and  serfs'  lands,  some 
77  000,000  more  was  realized.  The  mines,  posts,  telegraphs,  etc., 
yielded  38,000,000  or  more.  These  are  the  principal  sources  of 
ordinary  income. 

Austria- Hungary.— The  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  as  a  whole,  has 
comparatively  little  need  of  a  public  revenue  except  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  imperial  army.  The  dual  monarchy  is  allowed  the  net 
proceeds  of  certain  moderate  customs  duties,  but  its  main  source  of 
revenue  is  the  direct  payment  of  contributions  from  the  separate 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  treasuries,  Austria  paying  70  per  cent  and 
Hungary  30  per  cent.  The  "common  affairs"  of  Austria- Hungary 
required  about  144,000,000  florins  last  year,  (the  florin  being  equal  to 
40  cents  of  American  money).  Of  this  sum  42,000,000  came  from 
the  customs  surplus,  and  about  100,000,000  was  paid  out  of  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  treasuries.  Of  this  144,000,000  about  138,- 
000,000  was  expended  through  the  ministry  of  war.  The  rest  went 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  min- 
istry of  finance. 

Strength  of  European  Alliances. — For  the  past 
three  years  the  cardinal  fact  of  the  European  situation 
has  been  the  division  of  Europe  into  two  supposedly  coun- 
terbalancing political  alliances — the  well  known  Triple 
Alliance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  so-called 
Dual  Alliance  between  France  and  Russia.  The  latter, 
as  has  very  recently  become  apparent,  has  not  been  a 
formal  compact,  and  has  even  been  deprived,  by  the 
recent  establishment  of  amicable  economic  relations  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg,  of 
much  of  its  rumored  warlike  menace.  It  still,  however, 
points  to  a  possible  combination  of  the  forces  of  the  two 
countries  in  certain  contingencies;  and  the  following  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  main  conti- 
nental divisions,  not  only  will  be  found  interesting,  but 
may  also  be  useful  to  the  student  of  the  times.  They 
were  compiled  by  Archibald  Forbes,  the  eminent  war  cor- 
respondent, and  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
North  American  Review. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  compared  as  to  their  total 
strength  as  determined  by  their  peace  footing,  the  Dual 
Alliance  of  France  and  Russia  is  considerably  ahead  of 
the  Triplice  league  in  all  points  of  infantry,  horses,  and 
guns.  This  superiority  it  still  maintains,  except  as 
regards  the  infantry,  when  the  comparison  is  based  on 
their  total  war  strength.  In  horses  and  guns,  France  and 
Russia  stand  at  the  head  of  Europe.  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  can  however  throw  more  men  into  the  field. 
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Officers  and 
Men. 

Horses. 

Guns. 

1,033,661 
538,738 

150.000 
122,000 

France 

2,810 

Total , 

1,572,399 

593,550 
319,235 
238,000 

272,000 

120,000 
65,500 
52,000 

237,500 

463,000 
800.000 

5,010 

2,964 

1,000 

860 

Triple  Alliance.  Peace  strength.  Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Total 

1,150,785 

2.411,105 
2,715,600 

4,824 
5  200 

France 

4*500 

Total 

5,126,705 

2,440.000 
1,590,000 
1,253,200 

1,263,000 

562,150 
292,000 
134,000 

9,700 

4,430 
2.140 
1  620 

Triple  Alliance.    War  strength.    Germany 

Austria 

Italy  

Total 

5,287,200 

1,572,399 

1,150.785 

988,150 

272,000 
2,37,500 

8,190 
5  010 

4,824 

In  favor  of  Dual  Alliance,  peace  strength 

421,614 

5,126,705 
5,287,200 

160,495 
10,413,905 

34,500 

1,263,000 
988,150 

274,850 
•2,241,150 

186 
9  700 

8,190 
1,510 

17,890 

War  strength  Triple  Alliance  infantry  superior 
to   Dual  by   160,495  men.    Number  of    hoist's  in- 
ferior to  Dual  by  274.850;  guns  ditto  by  1,510. 
Total  forces  available  by  both  alliances  in  war  I 

Gross  population*  of  both  alliances.  272.569,462. 

British  Naval  Supremacy. — The  agitation  for  an 
immediate  and  large  increase  of  the  British  navy,  aroused 
in  England  as  a  result  of  the  Franco-Russian  demonstra- 
tions at  Toulon  in  October,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  722),  which 
showed  the  superiority  of  the  French  forces  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, has  already  borne  fruit.  About  February  1, 
the  civil  lord  of  the  British  admiralty  made  the  definite 
announcement  that  the  government  had  yielded  to  the 
demands  of  the  nation.  "The  program  for  1894-5,"  he 
said,  "will  show  that  there  is  no  intention  of  forfeiting 
or  even  risking  in  the  least  degree  our  relative  position. 
His  statement  was  borne  out  on  March  15,  when  the  naval 
estimates  for  1894-5  were  submitted  by  Earl  Spencer,  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty. 

The  total  expenditures  upon  the  British  navy  in  the 
next  financial  year  will  be  £17,366,100  an  increase  of  £3,- 
126,000  over  the  amount  spent  last  year;  and  this  is  only 
part  of  a  naval  program  to  be  kept  up  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  The  number  of  men  in  the  service  will  be  in- 
creased by  6,700. 

Vol.  4.-7. 
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Seven  new,  first-class  warships,  six  cruisers,  and  two 
sloops  of  war  will  be  commenced  at  once.  With  those 
already  under  way,  Great  Britain  will  thus  have  building 
during  the  coming  year  ten  first-class  warships,  two  first- 
class  cruisers,  nine  second-class  cruisers,  four  sloops  of  war, 
and  thirty-six  torpedo  boat  destroyers.  The  rearming  of  the 
fleet  with  magazine  guns  will  be  commenced  during  the 
coming  year.  British  dockyards  will  be  more  strongly 
fortified,  and  several  naval  stations  and  forts  will  be 
strengthened.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  naval 
stations  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  necessity  to  Great  Britain,  of  incurring  this  heavy 
and  continuous  expense — for  she  cannot  afford  even  to  risk 
for  a  moment  her  absolute  supremacy  on  the  seas — is  the 
result  of  the  avowed  naval  policy  of  France,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  other  powers.  From  official  documents  it  is  learned 
that  France  has  now  under  construction  41  battleships 
and  cruisers  of  various  classes,  whereas  Great  Britain  has 
but  18.  Moreover,  the  amount  to  be  spent  on  the  French 
ships  in  1894  is  £3,060,000,  an  amount  larger  by  over 
£120,000  than  the  British  estimates  for  1893-4.  It  is  also 
learned  that  the  French  program  for  this  year  is  only  the 
annual  portion  of  a  program  extending  over  a  period  of 
about  10  years  from  1892,  and  involving  an  expenditure 
during  some  of  the  years  of  its  currency,  of  not  less  than 
£4,000,000.  Facts,  such  as  the  above,  which  indicate  a 
faster  rate  of  growth  in  the  French  navy  than  that  obtain- 
ing in  the  British,  have  been  the  basis  of  the  apprehension 
in  Great  Britain  which  the  recently  published  naval  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year  have  served  in  large  part  to 
dispel. 

Political  Relations  of  the  Vatican. — There  is 
constantly  appearing  in  the  press  a  great  deal  regarding 
the  political  relations  of  the  Holy  See,  which  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  cannot  have  the  warrant  of  official  sanc- 
tion; but  the  reports  seem  to  be  well  authenticated,  that  re- 
cent incidents  have  occurred  which  point  to  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  strained  relations  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Quirinal.  It  is  announced  that  on  New  Year's  day,  1894, 
for  the  first  time  in  24  years,  there  was  an  interchange  of 
civilities  between  the  two  courts.  Close  upon  this  came 
the  announcement  that  the  Italian  government  had  con- 
ceded to  certain  bishops  and  archbishops  nominated  by 
the  Pope  to  Italian  dioceses,  the  royal  exequaturs  which 
had  formerly  been  withheld.  And  even  more  significant 
has  been  the  presentation  to  His  Holiness  by  the  Jesuits, 
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of  a  memorial  urging  the  rescinding  of  the  papal  decree 
forbidding  Roman  Catholics  to  take  part  in  the  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  political  life  of  Italy.  Ever  since 
the  loss  of  temporal  power  by  the  Pope,  Italian  Catholics 
have  been  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Pontiff  from  cast- 
ing their  vote  at  the  polls,  under  the  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censure.  In  the  urban  districts,  this  order  has  not  been 
universally  observed;  and  recently  Catholics  have  been  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  municipal  elections  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere.  Inasmuch  as  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to- 
ward the  parliamentary  polls  is  said  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  their  presentation  of 
the  memorial  referred  to  is  of  the  deepest  significance. 

It  is  also  noteworthy,  that  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
bishop  of  Autun  in  the  early  part  of  January,  the  Pope 
has  given  fresh  proofs  of  his  resolve  to  support  the 
French  republic.  He  renews  his  exhortations  to  the  faith- 
ful to  accept  the  republic  loyally;  and  he  finds  a  fresh 
basis  for  them  in  those  dangers  to  society  from  Anarchy 
now  so  prevalent  in  France  and  other  European  states. 
Whatever  may  be  its  political  sympathies,  the  Church  is 
at  all  times  and  everywhere  the  avowed  enemy  of  An- 
archy and  social  disorder.  Of  the  Anarchists,  His  Holiness 
speaks  as  men  "who  do  not  shrink  from  crime  and  even 
assassination  in  order  to  ruin  the  foundation  and  majesty 
of  public  authority  " 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  derive  political  capital 
from  the  fact  that  the  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Autun 
was  written  shortly  after  the  remarkable  verdict  of  the 
French  jury  acquitting  the  participants  in  the  Aigues- 
Mortes  massacre  of  Italians — a  verdict  which,  although  it 
was  not  the  occasion  of  any  diplomatic  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  Italy,  yet  profoundly  stirred  Italian  feeling. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  Pope  de- 
signed to  foment  disagreement  between  France  and 
Italy. 

As  to  Russia,  the  relations  of  txie  Vatican  are  indi- 
cated in  the  fact  that  the  government  of  the  czar  re- 
gards as  an  inopportune  interference  in  Russian  affairs, 
the  Pope's  recent  encyclical  concerning  the  Polish  Catho- 
lics, which  was  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Russia,  Poland, 
Austria,  and  Prussia. 

Franco-Spanish  Commercial  Treaty.— The  rival 
interests  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  wines  have  long  stood  in  the  way  of  successful 
commercial  treaty  negotiations  between  the  two  countries. 
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Just  before  the  close  of  1803,  however,  a  modus  Vivendi 
for  a  year  was  arranged,  of  the  nature  of  a  reciprocity 
agreement  under  which  mutual  concessions  were  made. 

To  understand  the  situation  aright,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  wines  of  Spain,  owing  mainly  to  the 
work  of  nature  and  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  have  greater 
alcoholic  strength  than  those  of  France,  and  are  therefore 
much  superior  to  the  latter  for  use  in  the  fabrication  of 
brandies  and  refined  alcohols,  and  other  products  of  distil- 
lation, and  in  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  table  wine  (by 
watering,  mixing  with  inferior  grape  juice,  etc).  Accord- 
ingly the  French  distillers  and  wholesale  wine  merchants 
opposed  the  duty  on  Spanish  wines,  being  interested  in 
getting  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  wine-growers  demanded  protection  against  the 
competition  of  a  superior  and  yet  cheaper  article. 

But  again,  Spanish  interests  required  that  Spanish 
wines — a  chief  article  of  the  national  production — should 
not  be  shut  out  from  the  large  market  in  France;  and 
likewise  to  various  French  manufactures  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket was  indispensable.  Both  countries  therefore  had 
reason  to  relax  their  protective  systems,  and  yet  each  had 
at  hand  means  of  retaliation  upon  which  it  might  fall 
back  in  resisting  the  too  immoderate  demands  of  the 
other.  In  this  way  France  held  out  against  the  Spanish 
demand  for  a  tariff  lower  than  the  minimum  schedule 
rate.  To  grant  a  lower  tariff  than  that,  would  have 
required  the  intervention  of  the  French  parliament,  where 
the  sympathy  of  the  legislators  with  the  large  class  of 
wine-growers  might  have  overcome  the  influence  of  the 
distillers  and  wholesale  dealers  and  the  ambition  to  spread 
French  manufactures.  Spain  accordingly  finally  con- 
sented to  accept  the  French  minimum  tariff. 

German-Roumanian  Commercial  Treaty. — The 
treaty  of  commerce  concluded  in  December  last  between 
Germany  and  Roumania,  is  another  example  of  the  grow- 
ing influence  in  Europe  of  the  reciprocity  idea  as  modify- 
ing the  policy  of  protection.  Forced  into  the  adoption  of 
a  protectionist  policy  by  the  economic  war  waged  against 
her  by  Austria-Hungary,  with  whom  .she  has  a  serious 
rivalry  of  race  as  well  as  of  production,  Roumania  has 
undergone  within  the  last  few  years  a  great  economic 
transformation.  To  take  an  example,  her  annual  com- 
merce with  France  alone  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
25.000,000  francs  since  1886.  In  July,  1891,  her  tariff  was 
raised  by  from  10  to  20  per  cent.     Up  to  that  time  the 
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German  importation  had  held  the  first  rank,  while  the 
corresponding  exportation  from  Roumania  into  Germany- 
was  very  small.  Roumanian  cereals  were  practically 
barred  out  of  Germany  by  a  prohibitive  tariff.  But 
since  the  adoption  of  a  protective  policy  by  Roumania, 
Germany  has  made  advances  looking  to  the  obtaining  of 
concessions;  and  the  recently  concluded  treaty,  which  is 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  the  Agrarian  opposition  of  Ger- 
many, has  secured  for  the  little  nation  a  fair  measure  of 
reciprocity. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  INCIDENT. 

England  has  again  had  occasion  to  interfere  with  the 
strong  arm  in  Egyptian  affairs;  and,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  her  prestige,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  vast  commer- 
cial interests  conditional  upon  the  preservation  of  steady 
tranquillity  in  the  country  through  which  lies  the  most 
important  route  to  the  Orient,  she  has  found  it  necessary 
to  check  again  the  headstrong  anti-European  tendencies 
of  the  present  restless  and  impetuous  young  khedive, 
Abbas  II. 

Ever  since  his  accession  two  years  ago,  Abbas  has 
shown  almost  undisguised  hostility  to  the  English,  thwart- 
ing their  efforts  in  every  branch  of  the  service,  and  ap- 
pointing officials  of  opposite  views  wherever  possible.  In 
January,  1893,  he  planned  a  serious  blow  at  the  British 
ascendancy  by  assuming  authority  to  dismiss  his  premier 
and  readjust  his  cabinet  independently  of  the  advice  of 
Lord  Cromer,  the  British  representative  at  Cairo;  but 
on  that  occasion  the  coup  d'etat  was  instantly  checked  (Vol. 
3,  p.  43). 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  of  the  present  year,  an 
incident  occurred,  the  result  of  which  was  another  sharp 
warning  to  the  khedive  against  too  great  independence  of 
language  or  action.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  show- 
ing his  dislike  to  the  English  officers  of  his  army,  and  in- 
flicting upon  them  petty  annoyances.  His  irritation,  it  is 
said,  was  increased  by  the  enthusiastic  welcome  with 
which  the  English  officers  at  the  posts  in  upper  Egypt  had 
a  short  time  before  received  Mukhtar  Pasha,  the  Turkish 
high  commissioner  at  Cairo.  The  latter  had  made  a  tour 
of  the  frontier  posts,  and  expressed  himself  as  highly 
pleased  with  their  appearance.  As  he  is  a  soldier  of  ex- 
perience, his  favorable  verdict  was  received  with  great  sat- 
isfaction by  the  English  officers,  who  entertained  him  at  a 
banquet.     Here,   in  returning  thanks,  he  spoke  of  the 
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Egyptian  army  as  a  portion  of  the  imperial  army  of  the 
sultan,  apparently  ignoring  the  khedive,  and  virtually  as- 
serting the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte  over  Egypt.  This  was 
a  cause  of  offense  to  the  young  ruler;  and,  when  the  latter 
also  arrived  at  the  frontier  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  he  launched  out  into  abuse  of  the 
condition  of  the  frontier  force.  General  Kitchener,  the 
sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  thereupon  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  British  authorities  promptly  served  the 
khedive  with  an  ultimatum  demanding  that  he  should 
retract  his  aspersions  on  the  efficiency  of  the  frontier  force. 
Abbas  at  first  was  unwilling  to  yield,  and  continued  for 
a  brief  while  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Riaz  Pasha,  his 
premier,  who  hurried  up  from  Cairo  to  urge  his  master  to 
yield.  He  however  eventually  gave  in,  apologized  to 
General  Kitchener,  and  requested  him  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.  General  Kitchener  consented  to  retain  his 
post.  Lord  Rosebery,  then  British  foreign  secretary, 
deemed  the  apology  sufficient,  and  directed  Lord  Cromer 
to  demand  that  the  khedive  publish  a  formal  retraction  of 
his  strictures  on  the  army,  and  issue  an  order  praising  its 
condition,  and  that  he  also  remove  from  office  Maher 
Pasha,  his  under-secretary  of  war,  who  was  charged  with 
influencing  the  khedive  in  his  obnoxious  course.  These 
demands  were  all  complied  with,  the  khedive  issuing  an 
order  of  the  day  to  General  Kitchener,  as  sirdar  of  the 
army,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  condition  of  the 
frontier  force,  and  congratulating  its  officers. 

Throughout  the  whole  incident  the  khedive  had  no 
countenance  in  his  course  from  either  his  premier  or  his 
foreign  minister;  and  it  is  noteworthy  as  showing  the 
realized  danger  of  the  situation,  that,  in  spite  of  the  tra- 
ditional French  jealousy  of  England,  the  Marquis  de 
Reverseaux,  the  French  representative  in  Cairo,  upheld 
Lord  Cromer's  course. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  Henry  Lohrab  Pasha,  C.  B., 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Maher  Pasha  as  under-sec- 
retary of  war.  He  is  known  as  a  persistent  supporter  of 
English  policy,  and  his  appointment  is  received  with  great 
satisfaction  in  British  military  circles.  The  new  under- 
secretary is  an  Armenian  by  birth  and  a  Christian.  He 
served  for  ten  years  under  Sir  Francis  Grenfell,  the  late 
sirdar,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  able  officer. 
He  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  late  khedive  at  the 
time  of  Arabi  Pasha's  revolt,  and  was  at  Tel-el-Kebir  on 
Lord  Wolseley's  staff.     For  some  time  past  he  has  held 
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the  post  of  inspector-general  of  recruiting  to  the  Egyp- 
tian army. 

Although  the  incident  is  diplomatically  closed,  its 
effects  do  not  disappear  so  readily.  It  has  given  the  khe- 
dive  and  the  extreme  native  party  another  occasion  to 
long  for  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  the  strong  hand 
of  British  control,  and  has  to  some  extent  increased  the 
danger  of  stirring  up  fanaticism  among  the  troops  and 
the  ignorant  classes  of  the  native  population. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

By  "the  Eastern  question"  we  mean  the  developments 
in  Asia,  particularly  India  and  its  dependencies,  which 
affect- the  international  relations  of  the  powers.  "In  these 
developments  Great  Britain  and  Russia  are  perhaps  the 
most  deeply  interested;  but  the  interests  of  France  and 
China  are  also  deeply  concerned. 

The  year  1894  opened  with  an  improved  condition 
of  affairs  both  on  the  northwestern  and  on  the  south- 
eastern frontiers  of  India.  On  the  southeast,  the  Chinese, 
somewhat  alarmed  by  the  attitude  of  France  in  Siam, 
have  displayed  an  eagerness  to  arrange  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Burmese  boundary,  and  have  invited 
the  British  adviser  on  Chinese  affairs  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  disputed  district. 

On  the  northwest,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  mission 
of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand  to  Cabul,  the  good  will  of  Afghan- 
istan has  been  secured,  and  the  imperial  defenses  in  that 
quarter  greatly  strengthened — a  result  which  had  been 
facilitated  by  some  recent  acts  of  aggression  on  the  part 
of  Russia.  The  ameer  has  asked  the  government  of  India 
to  expedite  the  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  of  Afghan- 
istan under  the  Durand  agreement,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  work  will  at  once  be  taken  in  hand  on  the 
Khyber,  Kuram,  and  Baluchistan  frontiers.  It  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  local  political  officers.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  delay  before  the  demarcation  of  the 
Waziristan  and  Bajawr  boundaries  is  undertaken. 

Further  to  the  south,  the  internal  troubles  which 
imperilled  Baluchistan  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
firm  establishment  of  the  rule  of  Mir  Mahmond  in  suc- 
cession to  his  father,  the  lately  deposed  Mir  Khudadad, 
as  khan  of  Khelat.  The  new  ruler  has  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  system  of  British  imperial  contingents, 
and  offers  to  equip  and  keep  up  at  his  own  expense  a 
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small  force  to  be  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government  of  India.  It  is  not  yet  announced  what  reply 
will  be  made  to  this  offer,  but  the  fact  of  its  coming  from 
a  state  lying  beyond  the  confines  of  British  India  is 
highly  significant  of  the  strength  of  England's  position  in 
the  East. 

Baluchistan  is  an  extensive  mountainous  region  lying 
south  of  Afghanistan  and  west  of  the  British  Indian 
province  of  Sind,  the  valley  of  the  lower  Indus,  and 
including  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean  westward 
to  the  Persian  boundary.  Its  principal  native  state, 
which  has  recently  come  into  renewed  prominence,  is  that 
of  the  khan  of  Khelat,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Indian  empire,  and  from  whom,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded ih  1877,  the  fortress  town  of  Quetta  (native  name, 
Shawl),  near  the  head  of  the  Pishin  valley,  commanding 
the  route  from  the  Bolan  pass  to  Candahar,  with  the  rail- 
way since  constructed  in  that  direction,  passed  into  Brit- 
ish military  possession,  becoming  an  advanced  station 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  western  frontier  of 
British  India.  The  population  of  Khelat  is  estimated  at 
nearly  500,000,  the  tribes  being  of  different  races,  and 
most  of  them  Mohammedans  of  the  Sonni  creed.  The 
khan  of  Khelat  has  nominal  government  over  the  whole 
of  Baluchistan,  with  power  to  conclude  treaties,  so  that 
his  present  offer  to  the  British  Indian  government  is  a 
long  step  toward  practical  completion  of  the  annexation 
of  the  country  to  England's  imperial  possessions  in  the 
Orient. 

The  Pamir  Boundary  Dispute. — Important  devel- 
opments are  announced  this  quarter  regarding  this  long 
open  controversy.  It  is  reported  that  the  negotiations  of 
the  British  foreign  office  have  resulted  in  an  arrangement 
to  which  the  ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  assented,  under 
which  the  state  of  Jakhan  has  been  left  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ameer.  It  is  also  reported  that  Count  Cassini, 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  Pekin,  has  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing a  settlement  with  China,  under  which  Russia  foregoes 
her  claims  in  the  direction  of  Korea  at  the  expense  of 
China,  and  the  latter  power  in  return  has  given  assurance 
that  she  will  no  longer  oppose  the  Russian  claims  in  the 
Pamir  region.  The  report  still  awaits  official  confirma- 
tion. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

Several  distinct  advances  have  very  recently  been  made 
in  the  extension  and  adjustment  of  European  spheres  of 
influence  in  Africa — in  the  Soudan,  in  the  hinterland  of 
the  Cameroons,  and  in  extreme  South  Africa. 

The  Occupation  of  Timbuctoo. — By  the  occupation 
of  the  city  of  Timbuctoo,  in  January,  1894,  the  French  have 
taken  one  step  nearer  the  realization  of  their  dream  of  a 
French  empire  in  Africa  inclosing  the  Sahara  desert.  They 
can  now  largely  control  the  trade  of  the  region  known  as 
the  Western  Soudan,  Timbuctoo  being  not  only  the  chief 
religious  center,  but  also  the  leading  trade  center,  of  that 
vast  territory. 

It  appears  that  on  December  28,  1893,  a  detachment, 
consisting  mainly  of  natives,  under  command  of  Navy- 
ensign  Aube,  from  a  French  flotilla  on  the  Niger  river, 
was  annihilated  by  Touareg  Arabs  at  Kabara,  near  Tim- 
buctoo. To  protect  the  flotilla,  and  at  the  same  time 
avenge  the  death  of  Ensign  Aube  and  his  men,  a  French 
column  under  Colonel  Bonnier,  commander  of  the  French 
forces  on  the  upper  Niger,  set  out  immediately  for  Tim- 
buctoo, which  place  was  occupied  without  resistance  on 
January  10,  1894.  Two  days  later,  leaving  Captain  Phil- 
lipe  in  command  at  Timbuctoo,  Colonel  Bonnier  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  the  Arabs;  but  on  the  night  of  January  15,  he 
and  his  column,  while  asleep,  were  surprised  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Touaregs.  The  French  column  was  an- 
nihilated almost  to  a  man.  Keports  as  to  the  number  lost 
are  conflicting,  but  agree  in  recording  the  death  of  Colonel 
Bonnier,  several  other  officers,  and  a  large  number  of 
privates. 

Reinforcements  were  immediately  sent  from  St.  Louis 
in  Senegal  to  the  relief  of  Captain  Phillipe  at  Timbuctoo. 
There  have  been  no  further  reports  of  disaster. 

The  French  government  has  announced  its  decision  to 
garrison  Timbuctoo  for  good.  On  February  10,  M.  Casi- 
mir-Perier,  the  prime  minister,  announced  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  that,  aside  from  all  other  considerations,  the 
prestige  of  France  now  demanded  that  the  place  should 
not  be  evacuated. 

For  many  years  Timbuctoo  has  lain  in  semi-mythical 
obscurity,  In  1881,  M.  de  Freycinet,  the  French  states- 
man, boldly  contemplating  a  railway  across  the  Soudau 
from  Algeria  to  Senegal,  by  way  of  Timbuctoo,  sent 
out  a  surveying  expedition  under  Colonel  Flatters.     This 
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expedition  was  massacred,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a 
lull  in  African  exploration  in  that  region.  The  city  of 
Timbuctoo  is  not  situated  on  the  Niger,  but  ten  miles 
from  it,  on  a  tributary  which  is  navigable  for  small  boats 
in  the  rainy  season.  It  stands  at  the  convergence  of  the 
routes  between  the  western  Sahara  and  the  Soudan;  and 
its  trade  is  in  salt  from  the  quarries  in  the  desert,  in  millet 
from  Massina,  and  in  the  kola  nut  brought  by  caravans 
from  the  southern  rivers  and  the  regions  bordering  on 
Ashantee.  It  is  governed  by  a  council  presided  over  by  a 
member  of  an  old  family,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  Touareg 
Arabs.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  bare,  arid  plain,  almost 
devoid  of  trees,  and  is  dependent  for  supplies  on  Massina,  a 
place  which  has  lately  come  under  the  French  supremacy. 
Its  trade  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the  exactions  of 
the   Touaregs. 

Lieutenant  Caron  in  1887  estimated  the  population  at 
only  5,000,  whereas  Lenz  in  1880  reckoned  it  at  20,000, 
and  Barth  in  1853  at  13,000.  In  1826  Major  Laing  was 
murdered  on  his  return  journey  from  Timbuctoo;  but  in 
1828  Rene  Caillie  brought  back  an  account  of  the  town, 
and  Barth  and  Lenz  also  returned  safely.  In  1887  Caron 
could  not  get  beyond  Koriome,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Niger;  and  in  1889  Lieutenant  Jaime,  after  a  skirmish 
with  the  Touaregs,  had  also  to  turn  back. 

For  the  French  to  maintain  their  position  at  so  remote 
a  point  as  Timbuctoo,  must  entail  serious  sacrifices.  The 
Touaregs,  who  have  been  designated  as  "the  Matabele  of 
North  Africa,"  are  very  numerous,  very  warlike,  and  very 
crafty.  They  will  have  to  be  completely  subjugated  be- 
fore the  newly  acquired  post  can  cease  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  added  anxiety  to  France. 

Annexation  of  Pondoland. — Great  Britain  as  well 
as  France  has  added  to  her  African  domain,  by  annexing 
to  the  Cape  Colony  the  region  known  as  Pondoland.  A 
proclamation  to  that  effect  was  issued  March  20  by  Sir 
Henry  B.  Loch,  governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  British 
high  commissioner  for  South  Africa.  It  has  a  peculiar 
interest  to  the  world  at  large  from  the  fact  that  it 
finally  transfers  to  civilized  hands  the  last  stronghold  of 
native  barbarism  on  the  southern  coast  of  Africa. 

Although  nominally  under  a  British  protectorate  for 
the  past  eight  years,  Pondoland  has  been  in  a  chronic 
state  of  disorder  and  terror.  In  eastern  Pondoland,  par- 
ticularly, the  hostility  between  the  followers  of  Sigcau, 
nominal  ruler,  and  Umlangaso,  his  chief  councillor,  had 
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developed  into  one  prolonged  mutual  butchery;  and  the 
hundreds  of  natives  driven  out  of  the  region  across  the 
Umtavuna  river,  constituted  a  very  serious  danger  to  the 
colony  of  Natal,  whose  people  living  near  the  border  suf- 
fered considerably  from  the  raiding,  stock-stealing,  and 
general  lawlessness  of  the  barbarous  natives. 

Pondoland,  physically  one  of  the  most  picturesque, 
and  possibly  the  richest  in  agricultural  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  all  the  countries  of  South  Africa,  is  a  rela- 
tively small  patch  of  territory  lying  between  the  Drakens- 
berg  mountains  and  the  Indian  ocean.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  3,900  square  miles,  and  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  200,000,  almost  all  natives.  It  occupies  the  ex- 
treme southeast  corner  of  the  Transkei  territories,  which 
belong  to  Cape  Colony,  and  is  bordered  on  the  east  by 
Natal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Umtavuna  river. 
Its  western  boundary  is  the  Umtata  river,  separating  it 
from  the  Transkei  and  Tembuland,  which  are  also  ad- 
ministered by  the  Cape  Colony.  To  the  north  lies  East 
Griqualand,  now  also  an  integral  part  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Sloping  down  from  the  great  Drakensberg  mountains, 
Pondoland  is  intersected  by  running  streams,  and  is  full 
of  rich  uplands,  undulating  plains,  and  fertile  valleys, 
which  afford  some  of  the  finest  pastoral  and  agricultural 
lands  in  Africa. 

Sigcau  is  nominally  chief  only  of  eastern  Pondoland, 
though  paramount  chief  of  the  whole  country.  Both  he 
and  Nquiliso,  ruler  of  western  Pondoland,  have  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  annex  their  territory, 
Sigcau  stipulating  that  it  should  be  annexed  without  sub- 
division.    He  is  to  receive  an  annual  stipend. 

British  Central  Africa. — The  term  "British  Central 
Africa  "  is  the  official  description  of  those  territories  lying 
north  of  the  Zambesi  and  contiguous  to  the  German  and 
Portuguese  spheres  and  the  territory  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State,  which  are  secured  by  international  agreement  to 
British  influence.  It  includes  the  "British  Central  Afri- 
can Protectorate,"  which  is  the  official  description  of  the 
country  still  popularly  known  as  Nyassaland,  and  the 
"British  sphere  of  influence,"  the  limits  of  which  have 
been  determined  in  most  directions  and  may  be  traced  on 
any  recent  map  of  Africa  showing  the  boundaries  agreed 
on  in  the  Anglo-German  and  Anglo-Portuguese  agree- 
ments of  1890  and  1891.  The  total  area  of  British  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  about  500,000  square  miles.  The  "sphere 
of  influence"  is    included  within  the  operations  of  the 
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British  South  Africa  company,  while  the  protectorate  " 
is  administered  by  an  imperial  commissioner,  who  is  also, 
by  an  arrangement  with  her  majesty's  government,  the 
representative  of  the  British  South  Africa  company. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  chartered  company  con- 
tributes a  large  sum  annually  towards  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration. In  1891  the  company's  contribution 
amounted  to  $75,000,  in  1892  to  $50,000,  and  in  1893  to 
$137,500,  including  a  special  grant  of  $50,000. 

The  European  population  of  British  Central  Africa  is 
237,  and  of  these  210  are  British  subjects.  The  native 
population  is  roughly  estimated  at  4,000,000,  most  of 
whom  are  found  in  the  thickly-populated  Barotse  country, 
or  in  the  Shire  province,  the  headquarters  of  the  British 
administration.  Immense  tracts  of  fertile  plateau  lands 
are  still  uninhabited,  or  very  sparsely  occupied,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  slave  raids  of  the  Arabs  or  the 
black  Portuguese  from  the  Zambesi.  Blantyre,  the  chief 
town  of  British  Central  Africa,  is  situated  in  the  Shire 
highlands,  and  has  a  population  of  35  Europeans  and  4,000 
natives.  In  the  same  district  or  on  the  Shire  river  are 
Zomba  (the  headquarters  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  the  com- 
missioner), Chiromo,  Katunga,  and  other  settlements, 
while  there  are  also  settlements  on  Lake  Nyassa — of  which 
the  most  important  is  Fort  Johnston — in  the  Tanganyika 
district,  and  on  Lake  Moero.  Settlements  are  also  being 
formed  on  the  Upper  Luapala  river  near  Lake  Bangweolo. 

The  Shire  province,  which  embraces  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  extends  towards  the  Zam- 
besi, is  administered  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  a 
crown  colony,  being  divided  into  eight  districts,  in  each 
of  which  are  stationed  at  least  two  officials  of  the  British 
Central  African  administration.  Most  of  the  European 
population  live  in  this  province.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
coffee  plants  are  in  full  bearing.  Rice  is  also  grown  to 
perfection.  Oats  and  barley  have  also  been  grown  on  the 
uplands.  For  the  year  ended  October,  1892,  the  trade 
of  the  protectorate  was  close  on  £80,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  exports  and  imports.  The  chief  trade  on 
Lake  Nyassa  is  in  ivory.  The  climate  is  on  the  whole 
healthier  than  in  most  parts  of  tropical  Africa,  but  is  not 
absolutely  healthy  for  Europeans,  who  suffer  from  malaria, 
although  this  trouble  is  disappearing  as  the  country  be- 
comes settled. 

The  Franco-German  Agreement. — By  a  recently 
signed  convention,  France  and  Germany  have  settled  the 
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differences  regarding  their  mutual  boundaries  in  the  dis- 
puted hinterland  of  the  Cameroons.  The  agreement  con- 
tains five  articles. 

Article  I.  contains  the  frontier  delimitation.  Starting  from  the 
point  where  the  undisputed  southern  boundary  of  the  Cameroons 
meets  the  15th  degree  of  east  longitude,  the  frontier  runs  along  this 
line  as  far  as  the  river  Ngoko,  which  it  then  follows  to  the  2d  degree 
of  north  latitude.  It  then  makes  direct  for  the  river  Sangha,  which 
it  follows  northwards  for  a  distance,  and  runs  thence  in  a  straight 
line  to  a  point  on  the  4th  degree  of  north  latitude,  62  minutes  west  of 
Bania.  From  this  spot  the  frontier  follows  the  15th  degree  of  east 
longitude  as  far  as  its  point  of  intersection  with  north  latitude  8  de- 
grees 30  minutes,  going  out  of  its  way  round  Kunde  on  the  west  in  a 
semicircle.  Then,  bearing  westward,  it  goes  to  Lame  and  to  Bifara, 
both  of  which  it  leaves  to  the  east,  and,  crossing  the  Mayo  Kebi, 
runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  10th  degree  of  north  latitude.  This 
parallel  forms  the  boundary  as  far  as  the  Shari,  and  the  course  of 
that  river  to  Lake  Tchad  separates  the  two  spheres  in  the  extreme 
northeast. 

The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  provide  that  neither  of  the  sig- 
natory powers  is  to  undertake  political  enterprises  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  its  neighbor;  that  the  navigation  of  the  Benue,  Mayo  Kebi, 
and  other  rivers  is  to  be  free;  and  that  the  merchants  of  both  coun-' 
tries  are  to  be  treated  alike  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling  by  the 
authorities  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  It  is  further  laid  down 
that,  if  fresh  astronomical  observations  prove  the  position  of  Bania, 
Gasa,  or  Kunde  to  be  more  than  18  kilometres  west  of  the  15th  de- 
gree of  east  latitude,  fresh  negotiations  shall  take  place,  by  which 
Germany  is  to  receive  compensation  for  any  error  that  may  have  been 
committed. 
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Not  the  least  important  among  the  effects  which  have 
followed  and  are  in  large  part  traceable  to  the  recent  uni- 
versal fall  in  prices,  is  a  distinctly  noticeable  movement, 
particularly  in  Europe,  favorable  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional bimetallism.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  adoption  by 
several  governments  of  a  common  agreement  providing  for 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  money 
of  full  debt-paying  power,  at  a  fixed  ratio  in  coinage  com- 
mon to  all  the  agreeing  powers.  For  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  initiative  of 
•the  United  States,  an  international  conference  assembled 
in  Brussels  in  November,  1892.  This  gathering,  however, 
utterly  failed  to  reach  any  tangible  results,  and  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  question  was  left  to  the  natural 
play  of  economic  forces.  For  a  time,  some  hope  was 
entertained  that  the  United  States  would  reconvoke  the 
monetary  conference  for  the  discussion  of  the  matter;  but, 
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since  the  action  taken  by  the  British  government  in  June, 
1893,  in  closing  its  mints  in  India  to  the  coinage  of  silver, 
which  action  was  followed  in  November,  1893,  by  an 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  its  un- 
successful attempt  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  through 
heavy  purchases  of  the  metal,  it  has  been  definitely  an- 
nounced by  the  American  state  department  that  the 
United  States  will  not  again  take  the  initiative  in  recon- 
voking  an  international  conference.  Other  countries  must 
take  a  hand  in  remedying  the  monetary  and  commercial 
evils  which  result  from  fluctuations  in  the  market  value  of 
the  white  metal. 

Other  countries  are  already  moving  in  this  direction, 
and  the  cause  of  bimetallism  is  perceptibly  stronger.  It 
was  announced  in  the  Prussian  landtag  in  January,  1894, 
that  the  German  government  proposed  to  inquire  into  the 
means  of  restoring  the  price  of  silver;  and  an  imperial 
commission,  under  the  presidency  of  the  secretary  of  the 
imperial  treasury,  has  since  entered  upon  actual  consider- 
ation of  the  question.  Its  members,  with  one  or  two  pos- 
sible exceptions,  are  notable  advocates  of  an  international 
agreement  respecting  the  use  and  value  of  silver  as  money. 
The  disturbances  in  exchange,  due  to  the  recent  great  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  silver,  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  extension  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Germany  with 
silver-using  countries.  The  significance  of  the  action 
of  the  German  government  can  hardly  be  missed,  for  here- 
tofore Germany  has  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  single  gold 
standard,  and  at  the  Brussels  conference  intimated  that 
she  had  no  purpose  of  changing  her  monetary  policy. 
Her  present  action  may  have  an  important  influence  upon 
other  European  governments. 

Toward  the  end  of  March  there  have  been  rumors  to 
the  effect  that  another  international  monetary  conference, 
this  time  on  the  invitation  of  Mexico,  is  a  possibility  of 
the  near  future. 

The  problem  is  receiving  earnest  attention  in  the 
United  States.  Early  in  February,  1894,  a  committee  waa 
organized  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national bimetallism.  Its  declaration  of  principles  is  as 
follows: 

"The  committee  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
establishment  of  international  bimetallism  upon  the  general  plan  of 
the  Latin  Union,  but  with  a  broader  basis.  Those  concerned  in 
this  movement,  while  earnestly  opposed  to  free  coinage  of  silver,  or 
any  increased  use  of  silver  by  this  country,  independent  of  interna- 
tional  action  or  agreement,  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  purchase 
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clause  of  the  Sherman  act  affords  a  fitting  and  fortunate  opportunity 
for  advancing  the  cause  of  international  bimetallism.  They  believe 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  necessities  of  commerce  will 
compel  an  international  use  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold  in  the  cur- 
rencies throughout  the  world." 

The  committee  is  composed  of  about  one  hundred  of 
the  foremost  citizens  of  Boston,  among  them  many  men 
of  national  reputation.  The  political  significance  of  the 
movement  is  thus  set  forth  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
an  eminent  authority  on  finance  and  political  economy : 

"  The  committee  only  contemplates  such  a  discussion  of  the  bub- 
ject  as  will  place  us  right  before  our  own  people  at  the  South  and 
West,  and  before  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  abroad,  and 
especially  those  who  are  making  such  a  splendid  fight  for  bimetallism 
in  England.  It  is  unquestionably  the  general  belief  of  the  whole 
South  and  West,  that  New  England  and  New  York  favor  gold  mono- 
metallism, and  that,  too,  from  the  desire  to  secure  the  further  appre- 
ciation of  gold  as  a  means  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  No  belief 
could  be  so  unfounded.  Seven  out  of  eight,  if  not  nine  out  of  ten, 
of  those  who  were  invited  to  join  our  bimetallic  committee,  have  done 
so;  and,  for  one,  I  believe  that  this  proportion  rather  understates  than 
overstates  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  here  in  favor  of  bimet- 
allism. It  seems  but  right,  therefore,  tbat  our  friends  at  the  South 
and  West  should  know  the  truth  and  understand  the  position  of  New 
England  in  this  matter.  The  committee  has  purposely  been  confined 
to  Boston  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  But  it  is  our  hope  that  such  a 
movement  here  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  other  local  committees, 
all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Chicago. 

Half  truths  are  the  most  dangerous  forces  known  to  society. 
The  South  and  West  have  got  hold  of  a  half  truth,  or  rather  a  half 
truth  has  got  hold  of  them,  and  has  excited  them  to  almost  a  point  of 
frenzy.  The  half  of  a  truth  which  has  thus  moved  our  fellow  citi- 
zens is  that  a  diminished  money  supply  constitutes  a  grave  and  in- 
creasing danger  to  society  and  industry.  To  the  silver  fanaticism  of 
the  South  and  West  the  gold  monometallists  oppose  a  half  truth  of 
their  own,  namely,  that  an  inflated,  depreciated,  and  fluctuating  cur- 
rency is  a  source  of  monstrous  evil.  The  only  way  to  meet  a  danger- 
ous half  truth  is  by  telling  the  whole  truth.  In  this  case  the  whole 
truth  is  bimetallism — bimetallism  on  the  broadest  national  basis, 
which  would  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  disastrous  appreciation  of  gold 
that  has  been  going  steadily  forward  ever  since  1873,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  to  the  metallic  money  of  this  country  and  of  the  world  a 
degree  of  stability  which  is  literally  impossible  under  the  system  of 
gold  monometallism  in  others.  On  the  last  point  the  position  of  the 
bimetallist  is  impregnable. 

The  change  of  sentiment  in  England  of  late  has  been  very 
marked.  The  universities  are  bimetallic,  the  cotton  spinning  interest 
is  bimetallic,  the  shipping  interest  is  bimetallic,  the  agricultural  in- 
terest is  bimetallic.  The  East  India  interest  is,  as  it  always  has  been, 
bimetallic.  The  Irish,  under  the  leadership  of  Archbishop  Walsh, 
are  fast  coming  into  line  for  bimetallism,  A  selfish,  shallow,  super- 
cilious gold  monometallism  is  entrenched  in  the  city  of  London,  but 
it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  driven  from  this,  its  last  refuge,  by  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  causes  which  are  manifestly  promoting  in- 
ternational bimetallism." 
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MINOR  INTERNATIONAL  MATTERS. 

Ecuador  and  Peru.— At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  relations  between  Peru  and  Ecuador  were  seriously 
strained.  Some  time  before  the  close  of  1893,  it  appears 
(Vol.  3,  p.  795),  a  disorderly  mob  in  Quito  attacked  the 
Peruvian  legation  as  a  way  of  manifesting  their  displeasure 
at  the  action  of  the  Peruvian  congress  in  refusing  to 
ratify  a  provisional  boundary  treaty  which  had  been  ne- 
gotiated between  the  two  countries.  The  people  of  Lima 
retaliated  in  an  attack  upon  the  Ecuadorian  legation;  and 
several  other  incidents  of  a  like  nature  followed  in  both 
republics.  Excitement  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  rup- 
ture seemed  inevitable,  and  active  preparations  were  made 
for  war.  It  was,  however,  announced  early  in  March, 
that  through  the  mediation  of  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Lima, 
who  is  accredited  to  both  Peru  and  Ecuador,  the  diffi- 
culties between  the  two  governments  had  been  satisfac- 
torily settled.  The  details  of  the  settlement  are  not  an- 
nounced; and,  from  the  cloudy  state  of  the  political 
horizon  in  Peru  at  the  present  time,  the  country  being 
in  a  transition  from  one  regime  to  another,  the  outburst 
of  a  storm  at  any  time  would  be  no  surprise. 

Chile  and  Peru.— In  another  direction  also  the  for- 
eign relations  of  Peru  will  be  subjected  to  critical  test 
during  1894,  namely,  in  regard  to  Chile.  On  April  4th, 
the  treaty  of  Ancon  expired.  By  that  treaty,  signed 
October  20,  1883,  which  crowned  in  that  year  the  victory 
of  Chile  over  the  combined  forces  of  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
Peru  ceded  to  her  antagonist  the  territory  of  Tarapaca 
to  the  Camerones  ''forever  and  unconditionally;"  and, 
among  other  things,  it  was  agreed  that  the  territories  of 
Tacna  and  Arica  were  to  remain  subject  to  Chilean  au- 
thority for  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  the  close  of  which 
a  vote  of  the  people  of  those  provinces  should  decide 
whether  they  should  remain  Chilean  or  revert  to  their 
original  domination  under  Peru.  In  either  case  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  should  afterward  be  annexed,  engaged 
to  pay  to  its  rival  an  indemnity  of  $10,000,000. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  with  the  approaching  ex- 
piration of  the  ten-year  period  above  referred  to,  the 
Peruvian  government  sought  to  effect  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  popular  vote  in  the  provinces  in  question 
should  be  taken  not  wholly  under  the  supervision  of 
Chilean  officials,  but  at  least  partially  under  that  of  Peru- 
vian officials  also;  and  the  Chilean  minister  to   Peru    was 
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induced  to  consent  to  such  an  agreement.  The  treaty  was 
however  rejected  by  the  Chilean  government;  and  up  to 
the  end  of  March,  the  authorities  of  Santiago  had  not  an- 
nounced their  intentions  in  the  matter.  They  may  pos- 
sibly continue  their  military  occupation  of  the  provinces. 

The  Misiones  Boundary  Question. — In  September, 
1892,  President  Harrison  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator  in 
the  dispute  between  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
over  what  is  known  as  the  "  Misiones"  boundary  question 
(Vol.  2,  p.  224).  On  his  quitting  office,  this  task  fell  to 
the  lot  of  his  successor;  and  on  February  10,  1894,  the  re- 
spective cases  were  submitted  to  President  Cleveland  in 
the  form  of  voluminous  printed  evidence,  including  maps 
and  arguments,  drawn  from  every  available  source  likely 
to  throw  light  on  the  discovery,  history,  and  occupation  of 
the  country  in  question. 

Dr.  Zeballos,  the  Argentine  minister  at  Washington, 
submitted  the  case  of  his  government;  and  the  Brazilian 
commission  in  the  proceedings  consisted  of  the  Baron  de 
Rio-Branco  and  General  de  Castro  Cerqueira. 

The  Misiones  territory  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
countries  with  Paraguay,  and  the  present  controversy 
dates  back  very  many  years.  The  rival  claims  are  said 
to  depend  largely  upon  the  identification  of  a  river 
marked  upon  an  ancient  map.  President  Cleveland  has 
a  year  in  which  to  weigh  the  voluminous  cases  submit- 
ted, and  to  announce  his  decision. 

The  Aigues-Mortes  Incident. — This  incident,  which 
arose  out  of  the  killing  and  wounding  of  Italian  work- 
men by  a  French  mob  on  August  17,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p. 
483),  and  which  threatened  for  a  moment  to  embroil  the 
relations  of  France  and  Italy,  was  finally  settled  early 
in  February  of  the  present  year  by  the  payment  of  $100,- 
000  to  Italy  by  the  French  government.  Of  this  sum, 
the  Italian  treasury  has  refunded  $10,000  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  French  who  suffered  through  the  hostile 
demonstrations  at  Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  which  fol- 
lowed the  massacre  at  Aigues-Mortes. 
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TjWEN  at  this  early  stage  it  seems  certain  that  the 
tariff  will  constitute  the  leading  issue  in  the  con- 
gressional campaign  this  fall,  and  the  rival  forces  have 
already  begun  to  lay  out  their  plans  of  organization. 
Whether  justly  or  not,  it  is  true  that  the  "  sin  of  having 
caused  a  panic  in  some  respects  the  worst  in  the  history  of 
the  country  has  been  largely  "laid  to  the  charge"  of  the 
Democratic  administration;  and  the  undoubted  trend  of 
public  opinion  at  the  present  time  indicates  a  remarkable 
reaction  against  that  movement  which  at  the  elections  of 
1890  put  the  Democrats  in  overwhelming  control  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  at  the  elections  of  1892 
seemed  to  confirm  for  an  indefinite  period  the  party's  lease 
of  power. 

As  throwing  light  upon  the  general  situation,  a  most 
instructive  incident  is  found  in  the  election  on  February 
20,  by  a  plurality  of  over  187,000,  of  Hon.  Galusha  A. 
Grow  of  Susquehanna,  Pennsylvania,  as  Eepublican  con- 
gressman-at-large,  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  General 
William  Lilly  (Rep.),  who  died  December  1,  1893.  The 
other  candidates  were  James  D.  Hancock  (Dem.),  A.  D. 
Markley  ("Pennsylvania  Democracy"),  Victor  Lapier 
(Pop.),  and  H.  F.  Morrow  (Prohib. ).  The  issue,  as 
between  the  two  leading  candidates,  Messrs.  Grow  and 
Hancock,  was  that  of  protection  vs.  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  but  the  result  was  also  affected  to  some  extent  by 
popular  disapproval  of  the  work  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  present  congress  in  the  matters,  of  tariff  and  finance. 
The  fact,  however,  that  Pennsylvania  has  always  been 
recognized  as  a  stronghold  of  high  tariff  taxation  may 
deprive  the  result  of  the  contest  of  some  of  its  signifi- 
cance. 

Grow,  Galusha  A.,  congressman-at-large  from  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  August,  1823.  He  was  first  elected  to  con- 
gress when  but  28  years  old  as  successor  to  David  Wilmot.  In  the 
house  which  was  elected  with  President  Lincoln  in  1860,  Mr.  Grow 
was  chosen  speaker. 

The  great  measure  with  which  Mr.  Grow's  name  will  be  linked 
in  history  is  the  homestead  act,  passed  May  20,  1862,  owing  largely  to 
his  efforts  as  member  and  speaker.  By  it  the  public  domain  of  the 
United  States  was  thrown  open  to  actual  settlers  in  sections  of  160 
acres  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5  to  $10,  and  the  title  to  such  land 
confirmed  in  the  occupants  by  a  five-year  residence.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  law  contributed  as  much  to  the  settlement  of  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi states  as  the  application  of  steam  to  transportation.  It  has 
made  in  the  generation  of  its  existence  3,000,000  homes,  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  a  state. 
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In  1881  Mr.  Grow  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  United 
States  senatorship  in  the  contest  which  resulted  in  the  compromise 
selection  of  Senator  Mitchell. 

On  January  11,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Carter  of  Mon- 
tana resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  national  com- 
mittee owing  to  the  distance  of  his  home  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  committee,  which  will  be  either  New  York 
City  or  Washington, 
and  also  owing  to 
reasons  connected 
with  his  private  bus- 
iness. Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Manley  of  Maine 
was  elected  chair- 
man in  his  stead. 

Governor  North- 
en  of  Georgia  offered 
to  Speaker  Crisp  of 
the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives an  ap- 
pointment as  United 
States  senator  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Sen- 
ator Colquitt,  but 
the  appointment  was 
declined  in  the  pres- 
ent critical  state  of 
affairs  in  the  house. 
The  incident  is  j 
thought  to  have  in-  fe£ 
creased  Mr.  Crisp's 
chances  of  election 
by  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature as  United  States 
March  4,  1895. 

It  sometimes    happens 
and    among  the 
w'" 
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senator  for  the  term  beginning 


that  in  the  heat  of  debate 
personalities  there  engendered,  a  word 
ill  be  dropped  or  an  epithet  applied,  which  immediately 
passes  into  current  popular  use.  Thus  the  use  of  the  new 
political  epithet  "  Cuckoo"  has  become  a  common  feature 
of  the  discussions  and  cartoons  appearing  in  the  press  of 
the  day.  It  was  first  used  by  Senator  Morgan  of  Ala- 
bama, in  a  speech  on  the  silver  question,  in  allusion  to  the 
followers  of  President  Cleveland  in  congress;  but  is  cap- 
able of  wider  application  to  include  all  legislators  who  are 
lacking  in  independence  of  spirit  and  opinion. 
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The  Supreme  Court  Justiceship.— On  February 
19,  1894,  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Samuel  Blatchford  July  7,  1893,  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Hon.  Edward  D.  White,  the  senior  United 
States  senator  from  Louisiana.  On  January  8,  the  judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  senate  reported  adversely  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  B.  Hornblower  of  New  York,  Senator 

Vilas  alone  cham- 
pioning the  candi- 
date of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  Mr.  Horn- 
blower's  candidacy 
was  rejected  by  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  30 
to  24.  A  week  later 
the  president  nomi- 
nated Mr.  W heeler 
II.  Peckham,  also  of 
New  York,  to  the  va- 
cancy; but  this  nomi- 
nation too  was  re- 
jected on  February 
16  by  a  vote  of  41  to 
32. 

In  the  bitter  con- 
test over  these  nomi- 
nations, the  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of 
President  Cleveland 
was  led  by  Senator 
Hill  of  New  York. 
The  struggle  has  em- 
phasized the  cleav- 
age in  the  Democratic  ranks,  and  given  new  evidence 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  president  is  confronted 
in  the  control  of  his  own  party.  It  was,  in  a  word, 
a  fight  between  Tammany  Hall  and  the  administration 
— and  Tammany  won,  the  result  being  a  serious  blow 
to  the  president,  and  a  proof  that  the  great  political  organ- 
ization which  has  its  headquarters  on  East  14th  street. 
New  York  City,  is  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
national  politics.  Both  Mr.  Hornblower  and  Mr.  Peck- 
ham  had  the  support  of  the  "  Anti-Snap "  Democracy  of 
their  state,  and  both  were  active  last  November  in  their 
opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Isaac  H.  Maynard  as  judge 
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of  the  court  of  appeals.  Mr.  Peckham  is  president  of  the 
New  York  Bar  association.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  that  led  to  the  downfall  of  "Boss" 
Tweed,  and  is  recognized  as  holding  an  undisputed  place 
among  the  leaders  of  the  American  bar. 

The  rejection  of  Mr.  Peckham  convinced  the  president 
of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  force  through  the  senate  a 
nomination  involving  any  personal  or  factional  issue  with 
the  New  York  senators.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to 
go  outside  of  New  York  and  outside  of  the  second  federal 
circuit  for  a  nominee;  and  the  name  of  Senator  White  of 
Louisiana  was  presented  February  19.  The  nomination 
was  immediately  and  unanimously  confirmed  without  the 
formality  of  a  reference  to  any  committee  of  the  senate. 

Leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the  personality  of  the 
candidates,  it  is  generally  regretted  that  the  highest  tri- 
bunal in  the  country  has  been  dragged  into  the  mire  of 
sectional  politics.  From  several  points  of  view  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  senate  has  recently  become  an  arena 
of  personal  and  factional  contention,  seriously  interfering 
with  the  proper  and  dignified  discharge  of  its  functions  as 
a  permanent  legislative  body. 

White,  Edward  Douglass,  new  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  LaFourche,  La.,  in 
November,  1845,  his  father  being  a  man  of  wealth  and  for  one  term 
governor  of  the  state.  Justice  White  received  his  education  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's,  Emmittsburgh,  Md. ;  at  the  Jesuit  College,  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  and  at  the  Catholic  College  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Be- 
fore coming  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served 
in  the  war.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  six  years  later 
became  a  state  senator.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana.  The  most  important  incidents  of 
his  political  career,  however,  have  occurred  within  the  brief  period 
since  his  accession  to  the  United  States  senate  in  place  of  Senator 
James  B.  Eustis,  appointed  ambassador  to  France  about  a  year  ago. 
They  have  been  his  able  constitutional  argument  against  the  anti- 
option  bill;  his  strong  support  of  President  Cleveland's  policy  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law;  and  his  contention,  despite 
the  national  platform  of  his  party,  that  a  protective  tariff  is  constitu- 
tional though  unwise.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  the  leader  of  the 
anti- lottery  campaign  in  Louisiana. 

On  March  7,  Governor  Foster  of  Louisiana  appointed  Hon.  New- 
ton C.  Blanchard  to  the  seat  in  the  senate  vacated  by  Mr.  White, 
which  he  will  occupy  until  the  legislature,  now  in  recess,  fills  the 
vacancy. 

Conviction  of  John  Y.  McKane.— On  February  15, 
after  an  impartial  trial  before  Justice  Willard  Bartlett  of 
the  New  York  state  supreme  court,  John  Y.  McKane,  of 
Gravesend,  was  convicted  by  the  jury  on  the  charges  of 
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the  indictment  found  against  him  in  connection  with  the 
election  of  November,  1893  (Vol.  3.,  p.  739).  He  was 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison  for  six  years.  His  attor- 
neys and  friends  made  every  effort  to  secure  from  the 
other  supreme  court  judges  a  "certificate  of  reasonable 
doubt "  as  to  whether  the  judgment  should  stand.  This 
would  have  prevented  execution  of  the  sentence  until  after 
an  appeal  to  the  general  term  of  the  supreme  court,  the 
result  of  which  might  have  annulled  the  sentence.  How- 
ever, none  of  the  judges  was  willing  to  commit  himself  to 
a  radical  difference  of  opinion  from  his  colleagues  on  the 
justice  of  the  sentence;  and  McKane  passed  within  the 
gates  of  Sing  Sing  on  March  1. 

On  March  14,  Justice  of  the  Peace  K.  F.  Sutherland, 
before  whom  the  Gaynor  copyists  were  arraigned  after 
their  arrest  on  false  charges,  was  also  convicted  of  oppres- 
sion in  failing  to  inform  the  men  brought  before  him  of 
their  legal  rights,  and  in  not  permitting  them  to  have 
counsel  or  give  bail.  He  fled  from  the  country  to  escape 
imprisonment.  R.  V.  B.  Newton,  also  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  pleaded  guilty  to  one  of  the  indictments  against 
him,  and  was  sentenced  to  9  months  in  the  penitentiary 
and  to  a  fine  of  $500.  A.  S.  Jamieson,  constable,  was 
sentenced  to  18  months  for  perjury.  Two  indictments  were 
dismissed.  The  remaining  16  of  the  Gravesend  election 
inspectors,  who  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  cast  illegal 
ballots  at  the  same  time  as  McKane,  resolved  to  plead 
guilty  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
They  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  ranging 
from  29  days  in  jail  to  6  months  in  the  penitentiary. 

Similar  sentences  were  passed  on  a  large  number  of 
offenders  in  connection  with  the  elections  in  New  York 
City.        * 

The  result  of  all  these  trials  is  looked  upon  as  a  nota- 
ble triumph  of  law  and  order,  which  cannot  but  be  bene- 
ficial in  hastening  the  day  when  "Boss"  rule  shall  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  ballot  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  civil  liberty. 
Let  its  sanctity  be  violated,  and  we  revert  at  once  toward 
anarchy  or  despotism;  the  will  of  society  ceases  to  have 
adequate  expression;  and  popular  government  becomes  a 
sham.  To  interfere  in  any  way  illegally  with  the  abso- 
lutely full  and  free  expression  of  opinion  on  public  ques- 
tions at  the  polls,  is  a  most  infamous  and  enormous  crime. 
It  is,  in  principle,  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  only  polit- 
ical safeguard  of  society,  to  render  free  government  im- 
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possible,  and  to  deliver  property  and  life  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  all  law.  It  is  not  for  us  to  consider  the 
party  leanings  of  the  convicted  offenders.  The  incident 
touches  an  issue  affecting  all  men  as  citizens,  irrespective 
of  party.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  purity  and  freedom 
of  the  ballot.  To  lay  so  much  as  a  finger  upon  it  illegally, 
is  to  introduce  the  thin  edge  of  a  wedge  which  will  finally 
disrupt  society  and  usher  in  the  reign  of  anarchy.  The 
deification  of  party,  private  gain,  and  personal  revenge 
are  in  altogether  too  many  cases  the  moving  principles  of 
political  action. 

Religio-Political  Organizations,— In  various  parts 
of  the  country,  the  development,  as  a  political  factor,  of 
the  American  Protective  Association,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  A.  P.  A.,  has  assumed  such  proportions  as 
to  arouse  wide  speculation  and  comment.  The  associa- 
tion is  a  secret  order,  organized  in  Iowa  1887,  and  now 
claiming  a  million  and  a-quarter  members  in  the  country. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  anti-Catholicism,  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States 
is  using  the  machinery  of  the  Church  to  secure  control  of 
the  political  and  civil  affairs  of  the  nation.  Its  members 
are  under  the  following  obligations: 

1.  Never  to  favor  or  aid  the  nomination,  election,  or  appointment 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  to  any  political  office; 

2.  Never  to  employ  a  Roman  Catholic  in  any  capacity  if  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Protestant  can  be  obtained. 

In  a  word,  the  A.  P.  A.  seeks  to  build  a  social  system 
on  the  basis  of  sectarian  proscription.  The  principle  of 
constitutional  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  forbids  the  imposition  of  any  disabil- 
ities on  account  of  religious  belief. 

Perhaps  no  other  recent  pronouncement  has  been  more 
effective  in  calling  attention  to  the  grave  importance  of 
the  issue,  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden, 
of  Columbus,  0.,  an  eminent  Congregational  divine,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
After  speaking  of  the  "discouraging"  outbreak  afresh  of 
the  "ancient  feud  of  Protestant  and  Romanist, "  Dr. 
Gladden  goes  on  to  say: 

"  The  time  seems  inopportune  for  such  an  outbreak.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  papal  throne  is  perhaps  the  most  enlightened  and  the 
most  progressive  pontiff  who  has  ever  occupied  that  throne;  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Church  under  his  administration  has  been  tend- 
ing toward  a  reconciliation  with  modern  civilization,  thus  in  effect 
reversing  the  tendencies  of  the  preceding  reign.     This  is  the  admin- 
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istration  which  the  anti -Catholic  zealots  have  chosen  to  attack;  it  is 
in  the  presence  of  these  hopeful  movements  of  the  Roman  ecclesi- 
asticism  that  they  are  seeking  to  uncover  the  smoldering  embers  of 
religious  animosity.     *    *     *    * 

For  one,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  look  with  complacency  upon  the 
attitude  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  toward  the  public 
schools;  and  their  attempts,  in  cities  where  they  have  the  power,  to 
use  the  municipal  machinery  for  their  own  purposes  are  not  reassuring. 
So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  the  encouraging  fact  is  that  mul- 
titudes of  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen,  and  not  a  few  priests,  are 
loyal  supporters  of  our  system  of  public  education.  Firm  and  rea- 
sonable treatment  of  the  subject  will  strengthen  this  element.  But 
a  policy  like  that  of  the  A.  P.  A.  must  drive  the  entire  Roman  Cath- 
olic population  into  complete  alienism." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  A.  P.  A.  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  National  League  for  the  Protection 
of  American  Institutions.  The  latter  is  a  non-secret  order, 
organized  December  24,  1889,  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  New  York;  and  its  sole  object  is  to  obtain  the  adoption 
of  a  16th  amendment  to  the  United  States  constitution, 
which  shall  forever  divorce  Church  and  state  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  following  effect: 

"  No  state  shall  pass  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  use  its  property  or 
credit,  or  any  money  raised  by  taxation,  or  authorize  either  to  be 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding,  by  appropri- 
ation, payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  Church,  re- 
ligious denomination,  or  religious  society,  or  any  institution,  society, 
or  undertaking  which  is  wholly,  or  in  part,  under  sectarian  or  ec- 
clesiastical control." 

The  principle  of  the  amendment  is  already  embodied 
in  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states.  It  has  also 
been  introduced  in  both  branches  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  commit- 
tees on  the  judiciary.  The  membership  of  the  league  in- 
cludes such  names  as  Presidents  Andrews  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and 
Rogers  of  Northwestern  University;  Bishops  Whipple, 
Scarborough,  Mallalieu,  and  Cleveland  Coxe;  Hon.  Levi 
P.  Morton,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  S.  Storrs,  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  and  many  others. 
Edwin  Booth,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  and  Ex- 
President  Hayes  were  also  members. 

The  National  Reform  Association  is  yet  another  influ- 
ential politico-religious  organization,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  "The  God-in-the-Constitutionists."  They 
seek  an  amendment  of  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  by 
which  "  Almighty  God,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  the 
affairs  of  men,  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  all  law  and   the 
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guide  of  this  Christian  nation,  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
great  law-giver/'  may  be  recognized.  Their  proposed 
amendment  was  introduced  in  January  in  the  senate  by 
Senator  Frye,  and  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Morse,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Presidential  Appointments. — Messrs.  Walker  Fearn 
of  Louisiana  and  Somerville  P.  Tuck  of  New  York  were 
selected  early  in  February  by  President  Cleveland  to  serve 
on  the  Egyptian  international  tribunal,  in  place  of  Victor 
Barringer  of  North  Carolina  and  E.  H.  Crosby  of  New 
York,  retired.  Mr.  Tuck  is  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City, 
and  Mr.  Fearn  was  minister  to  Greece,  Roumania,  and 
Servia  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  former  administration. 

In  February  the  following  appointments  were  also 
made: 

John  Barrett  of  Oregon,  minister  resident  and  consul-general 
to  Siam. 

Thomas  R.  Jernigan  of  North  Carolina,  consul-general  at 
Shanghai,  China. 

Granville  Stuart  of  Montana,  minister  to  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay. 

Stuart,  Granville,  the  new  minister  to  Paraguay  and  Uru- 
guay, was  born  near  Clarksburg,  Harrison  county,  Va.,  August  27, 
1834,  of  Scotch  descent.  His  school  education  was  limited  to  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  but  few  years.  Three  years  of  his  life  have 
been  spent  in  Virginia,  two  in  Illinois,  thirteen  in  Iowa,  five  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  thirty-six  in  what  is  now  Montana.  During  this  time  he 
has  followed  the  vocations  of  gold  miner,  merchant,  and  manager  of 
a  great  cattle  ranch.  He  was  seven  years  president  of  the  Montana 
state  board  of  live  stock  commissioners,  having  in  charge  the  im- 
mense cattle  interests  of  the  state;  was  the  first  state  land  agent, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  select  the  622,000  acres  granted  to  the  state  on 
its  admission  to  the  Union.  He  was  ten  years  in  the  legislature,  and 
president  of  the  council,  or  upper  house,  for  two  years. 

In  company  with  his  brother,  James  Stuart,  Rezin  Anderson, 
John  W.  Powell,  Thomas  Adams,  and  Fred  H.  Burr,  from  1858  to 
1862,  he  did  the  first  prospecting  and  mining  for  gold  in  Montana. 

THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

The  present  quarter  has  been  a  busy  one  in  Congress. 
Much  of  the  time  has  been  taken  with  consideration  of 
the  Hawaiian,  silver  seigniorage,  and  tariff  questions. 
These  the  reader  will  find  fully  treated  in  the  present 
number  among  the  "  leading  topics  of  the  quarter."  Aside 
from  these,  however,  a  vast  amount  of  legislation  has  been 
enacted,  or  has  been  advanced  to  a  stage  little  short  of 
completion. 

The  number  of  bills  introduced  is  not  as  great  as  at 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  52d    congress,  but,  con- 
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sidering  the  close  attention  required  of  members  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  the  committees  have  reported  a  large 
number  of  measures.  Altogether  6,679  bills  and  resolu- 
tions have  been  introduced  in  the  house,  and  1,906  in  the 
senate  up  to  March  30.  Of  this  number  about  5,000  are 
for  the  relief  of  individuals,  for  pensions,  war  claims,  etc. 
Bills  Which  Have  Become  Laws.— Sixty -five  bills 
and  resolutions  have  passed  both  houses  and  been  approved 
by  the  president,  and  are  now  laws.  The  most  important 
among  them  are  as  follows: 

Relating  to  the  disqualification  of  registers  and  receivers  of  the 
United  States  land  offices,  and  making  provision  in  case  of  such  dis- 
qualification. 

Relative  to  inspection  of  iron  or  steel  boiler  plates. 

Requiring  original  receipts  for  deposits  of  postmasters  to  be  sent 
to  the  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  the  postoffice  department. 

Granting  certain  lands  to  the  territory  of  Arizona. 

To  improve  the  methods  of  accounting  in  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment. 

To  repeal  the  federal  election  laws. 

For  the  relief  of  settlers  on  the  Iowa  reservation,  Oklahoma. 

Fixing  the  limit  of  indebtedness  which  may  be  incurred  by  Salt 
Lake  City. 

For  the  rescue  of  the  armament  and  wreck  of  the  warship  Kear- 
sarge,  $45,000  appropriated. 

The  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  carrying  in  all  $768,278, 
of  which  $50,000  is  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act; 
$4,785  for  surveying  and  allotting  Indian  reservations;  $200,000  for 
fees  of  witnesses;  $25,000  for  pay  of  bailiffs  and  criers  in  United 
States  courts;  and  $30,000  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  suits  affecting  the  Pacific  railroad. 

To  provide  an  American  register  for  the  steamer  El  Callao. 

To  regulate  the  making  of  property  returns  by  officers  of  the 
government. 

To  permit  the  owners  of  cattle  and  horses  transporting  them  into 
Mexico  to  reimport  the  same  into  the  United  States  at  any  time  within 
12  months  from  January  15,  1894. 

Federal  Election  Laws  Repealed. — The  foregoing  em- 
brace all  the  bills  now  (March  31)  enacted  as  laws,  of  any 
public  importance,  the  others  being  of  local  and  private 
character.  The  most  important  of  the  general  laws  en- 
acted is  that  relating  to  the  repeal  of  federal  election 
laws  (Vol.  3,  p.  510).  The  act  itself  does  not  explain  its 
purpose,  but  is  merely  a  comprehensive  repeal  of  about  30 
sections  of  the  revised  statutes  making  up  the  chapter  on 
the  "  Elective  Franchise."  With  these  sections  repealed, 
the  conduct  of  elections  passes  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  states,  and  the  system  of  federal  supervisors  of  elec- 
tions and  special  deputy  marshals,  for  election  purposes, 
is  abrogated. 
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The  measure  was  passed  by  the  senate  without  amend- 
ment on  February  7,  by  a  vote  of  39  to  28.  The  Populist 
senators,  including  Mr.  Stewart  of  Nevada,  voted  with 
the  Democrats.  On  February  8,  the  bill  was  signed  by 
the  president,  and  became  a  law. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  recon- 
struction period  which  followed,  when  partisan  feeling 
was  extremely  bitter,  the  federal  government  placed  upon 
our  statute  books  several  laws  designed  to  protect  the  voter 
and  to  insure  a  free  ballot.  It  is  true  that  gigantic  bal- 
lot-box frauds  have  been  committed  North  as  well  as 
South,  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  South  Carolina  or 
Louisiana.  However,  the  main  object  of  the  federal  elec- 
tion laws  has  been  not  so  much  to  insure  the  purity  of 
elections  everywhere,  as  to  protect  the  negro  vote  in  the 
Southern  states.  These  laws  have  had  the  general  sup- 
port of  Republicans,  although  the  failure  of  the  Lodge 
"  Force  "  bill  under  the  administration  of  President  Har- 
rison is  a  proof  that  even  Republicans  are  not  unanimous- 
ly in  favor  of  federal  interference  in  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

At  one  stroke  the  present  Democratic  congress  has 
swept  the  federal  election  laws  from  the  statute  books,  so 
that  not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  legislation  of  recon- 
struction days.  The  platform  adopted  at  the  Democratic 
national  convention  in  Chicago  in  1892  called  for  their  re- 
peal. Mr.  Tucker  of  Virginia  framed  the  bill  in  the  house 
redeeming  the  party  pledge;  and  the  measure  passed  the 
senate  and  became  a  law  early  in  February  of  the  present 
year.  Hereafter  congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  elec- 
tions; the  states  will  manage  this  without  help  from  the 
federal  government. 

A  strict  federal  control  of  elections  in  the  South  would 
undoubtedly  diminish  the  Democratic  majorities  in  several 
states;  but,  aside  from  this  partisan  consideration,  there 
are  reasons  which  appeal  to  many  patriotic  Democrats, 
and  not  a  few  Republicans,  why  the  control  of  their  own 
elections  should  be  left  to  the  states  themselves.  Central- 
ization of  power  is  a  greater  evil  than  local  corruption. 
Where  the  people  are  free  and  enlightened,  political  evils 
tend  to  correct  themselves.  Under  the  constitution,  con  • 
gress  has  a  remedy  against  all  ballot-box  frauds  committed. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  despotism  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment there  is  no  remedy  but  revolution.  The  whole 
question  is  one  on  which  different  opinions  may  honestly 
be  held.     To  combine  the  greatest  stability  of  the  federal 
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government  with  the  utmost  possible  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  freedom,  to  steer  between  despotism  on  the 
one  hand  and  anarchy  on  the  other,  is  and  must  always  be 
the  most  difficult  of  political  problems. 

Bills  in  Process  of  Enactment.— A  number  of  bills 
have  passed  one  branch  of  congress,  but  have  not  yet 
passed  the  other  branch.  Those  passed  by  the  house,  and 
pending  in  the  senate,  are: 

To  authorize  the  withdrawal  from  settlement  or  sale  of  gold  and 
silver- bearing  lands  in  Minnesota. 

Relative  to  recognizances,  stipulations,  bonds,  and  undertakings, 
and  to  allow  certain  corporations  to  be  accepted  as  surety  thereon. 

For  the  punishment  of   destruction  of  property  on  the  high  seas. 

For  the  opening  of  certain  abandoned  military  reservations. 

To  extend  the  limits  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

To  loan  the  Columbian  caravels  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

Granting  the  University  of  Utah  a  site  off  the  public  domain. 

To  abolish  the  offices  of  commissioner  and  deputy  commissioner 
of  customs. 

To  protect  the  insignia  and  name  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Authorizing  the  wearing  of  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  regular 
army  and  navy  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony. 

Resolution  to  investigate  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
issuance  of  writs  of  injunction  in  the  case  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  & 
Trust  company  against  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  company  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin, 
charging  illegalities  by  Judge  J.  G.  Jenkins. 

The  important  bills  passed  by  the  senate  during  the 
quarter,  and  awaiting  action  by  the  house,  are: 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  unsold  portion  of  the  Umatilla  In 
dian  reservation. 

Granting  certain  lands  to  the  militia  of  North  Dakota. 

For  the  disposal  of  the  abandoned  Fort  Maginnis  military  reser- 
vation in  Montana,  under  the  homestead  mining  laws,  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  famous  McGarrahan  claim,  authorizing  the  court  of  claims 
to  pass  on  the  claim  of  William  McGarrahan  against  the  United 
States,  in  connection  with  land  grants. 

Authorizing  certain  Cherokee  settlers  or  claimants  to  purchase 
certain  tracts  held  and  claimed  by  them. 

To  amend  the  laws  relating  to  regulation  of  steam  vessels. 

Providing  for  the  collection  of  fees  for  furnishing  certificates  of 
title  to  vessels. 

To  amend  the  act  relative  to  the  marking  of  vessels'  names  at  bow 
and  stern,  and  also  to  provide  for  marking  the  draft. 

For  the  establishment  of  rules  and  enforcement  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  use  and  navigation  of  United  States  canals  and  sim- 
ilar works  of  navigation,  and  for  other  purposes. 

To  extend  the  time  for  making  final  payments  on  entries  under 
the  desert  land  act. 

To  aid  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Montana, 
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Idaho,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota 
to  support  schools  of  mines. 

To  repeal  the  act  approved  March  1,  1893,  relating  to  payment  of 
pensions  to  non-residents  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  rewriting  the  consular  regulations. 

To  provide  suitable  cases  for  medals  awarded  exhibitors  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Work  of  the  Committees. — The  calendars  reflect  the 
work  of  the  committees.  The  house  calendars  contain 
332  measures,  208  of  which  are  of  a  private  nature;  and 
the  most  important  of  the  public  bills  are  as  follows : 

New  Mexico  admission  bill. 

Oklahoma  admission  bill. 

To  finally  adjust  swamp  land  grants. 

Payment  of  pensions  to  non-residents. 

Extending  the  marine  hospitals  to  the  keepers  and  crews  of  life- 
saving  stations. 

For  an  investigation  relative  to  the  work  and  wages  of  women 
and  children. 

For  the  inspection  of  immigrants  by  United  States  consuls. 

To  fix  the  rate  of  postage  on  periodical  publications  containing 
the  prints  or  reprints  of  books. 

For  the  classification  of  clerks  in  second-class  postoffices. 

To  reclassify  salaries  of  railway  postal  clerks. 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia. 

Senate  bill  for  a  hall  of  records  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  amend  the  naturalization  laws. 

For  the  free  admission  to  American  registry  of  foreign-built  ships. 

To  revise  the  captured  and  abandoned  property  act. 

The  Bailey  national  bankruptcy  bill,  giving  jurisdiction  to  state 
courts  under  federal  supervision. 

To  regulate  enlistments  in  the  army. 

For  reinstatement  of  clerks  dismissed  from  railway  mail  service 
between  March  15th  and  May  1st,  1889. 

To  incorporate  the  society  of  American  Florists. 

The  New  York  and  New  Jersey  bridge  bill  as  amended  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  president. 

To  define  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  manslaughter,  rape,  mu- 
tiny, and  desertion,  and  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  for  other  crimes. 

The  remainder  are  mainly  of  local  interest. 

Private  Bills. — Of  the  private  bills,  35  are  pension 
bills,  an  unusually  small  number  at  this  stage  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  most  important  of  the  private  bills  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

Pennsylvania  border- raid  claim  of  $1,000,000. 

The  famous  McGarrahan  claim  involving  the  title  to  the  Rancho 
Panache  Grande,  in  California. 

The  Southern  war  claims  "omnibus"  bill,  carrying  $500,000  to 
pay  awards  of  the  court  of  claims. 

The    senate    calendar    is    kept    comparatively    clear, 
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nevertheless  it  contains  quite  a  number  of  propositions 
reported  during  the  present  quarter,  among  which  are  the 
following: 

For  a  naval  training  station  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Supplementary  to  the  act  defining  the  manner  in  which  certain 
land  scrip  may  be  assigned  and  located  or  applied  by  actual  settlers,  etc. 

To  fix  the  price  of  lands  entered  under  the  desert  land  laws. 

To  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  militia. 

Making  Labor  day  a  legal  holiday. 

For  the  development  and  encouragement  of  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States. 

To  provide  for  a  postal  currency. 

To  provide  additional  circuit  judges  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  cir- 
cuits. 

Appropriation  Bills. — In  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1894,  the  house  passed  five  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills,  namely  the  District  of  Columbia, 
fortification,  Military  Academy,  pension,  and  sundrv  civil 
bills. 

The  total  amount  carried  by  these  bills  when  passed 
by  the  house  was  $191,936,518.95,  divided  as  follows:  for 
pensions,  $151,581,570;  for  sundry  civil  expenses,  $32,- 
523,383,80;  for  the  support  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$5,206,473.57;  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of 
defense,  $2,224,654;  and  for  support  of  the  Military 
Academy,  $400,438.58. 

The  pension  and  fortification  bills  have  been  reported 
from  the  committee  on  appropriations  in  the  senate.  No 
increase  is  made  in  the  amount  as  passed  by  the  house,  to 
be  paid  for  pensions.  An  amendment  is  recommended 
requiring  reports  of  examining  surgeons  to  be  furnished 
to  claimants.  The  senate  committee  have  increased  the 
amount  in  the  fortification  bill  by  $829,450,  including 
$100,000  for  the  construction  of  gun  and  mortar  plat- 
forms; $25,000  for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  fortifica- 
tions; $50,000  for  finishing  and  assembling  8,  10,  and  12- 
inch  sea-coast  guns  and  the  remainder  for  the  payment  of 
contracts  for  mortars,  etc.,  and  the  purchase  of  miscella- 
neous armament. 

The  river  and  harbor,  postoffice,  consular  and  diplo- 
matic, and  army  appropriation  bills  have  been  reported  to 
the  house. 

The  river  and  harbor  bill  carries  $9,431,689.56,  while 
the  estimates  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  war  were 
$38,770,611.  Of  the  above,  $3,668,939.56  is  for  the  im- 
provement of  harbors,  and  $5,742,750  for  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers.  No  new  projects  are  provided  for,  the 
appropriations  being  confined  to  existing  works. 
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The  postoffice  bill  carries  $87,470,599.55,  or  $3,125,500 
less  than  the  estimates.  Appropriations  for  the  increase 
of  13  first-class,  17  second-class,  and  133  third-class  presi- 
dential postoffices  are  provided  for. 

The  consular  and  diplomatic  bill  appropriates  $1,513,- 
738.76.  There  is  a  difference  of  only  $46,000  decrease  in 
the  appropriation  of  last  year,  made  by  the  reduction  of 
salaries  in  the  Chinese  and  Turkish  legations,  and  several 
minor  consulates,  and  the  reduction  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  bureau  of  American  Republics. 

The  army  bill  carries  $23,568,284.68,  a  reduction  of 
$657,355.10  from  the  bill  of  last  year.  The  chief  reduc- 
tions are  25,000  for  the  pay  of  officers  of  the  line;  $47,670 
for  service  pay  for  officers;  $25,130  for  service  pay  of  en- 
listed men;  $30,000  for  the  pay  of  officers  on  the  retired 
list;  $17,000  for  retired  enlisted  men;  $35,000  for  the 
commutation  of  quarters  of  commissioned  officers;  $86,- 
790.57  for  allowances  for  travel,  retained  pay,  etc.; 
and  $20,000  for  the  mileage  of  officers.  The  bill 
recommends  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  major- 
generals  in  the  army  to  two,  and  the  giving  to  the  one  in 
command  of  the  army  the  rank  of  brevet  lieutenant- 
general.  The  act  for  the  retirement  of  general-service 
clerks  and  messengers  is  repealed;  and  the  number  of 
officers  in  the  medical  department  is  reduced  from  193  to 
158.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  army  officers  detailed 
to  colleges  by  the  act  of  last  session  is  provided  for;  and  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  chaplains  is  made  from  30 
to  20. 

THE  TREASURY. 

The  Public  Debt. — The  public  debt  at  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1894,  less  the  surplus  cash  in  the  treas- 
ury, amounted  to  $882,448,073.  Of  this  amount  $634,- 
940,930  was  bonded  indebtedness,  made  up  of  $559,676,- 
430  in  4  per  cent  bonds,  $49,900,000  in  5's  (new  loan), 
and  $25,364,500  in  4£  per  cents.  The  cash  balance  in  the 
treasury  March  31  was  $133,950,025,  of  which  $106,149,- 
135  was  in  gold,  or  about  $6,000,000  above  the  $100,000,- 
000  reserve.  Treasury  gold  assets,  aggregated  $106,149,- 
135.  Silver  assets  aggregated  $510,101,208,  against  which 
there  were  outstanding  $338,202,504  in  silver  certificates 
and  $152,900,317  in  treasury  notes,  leaving  a  silver  re- 
serve of  about  $19,000,000. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  following  table 
shows  the  government  receipts  and  expenditures  during 
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nine  months  ending  March  31,  1894,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 

RECEIPTS. 


Nine  Months 

Current 
Fiscal  Year. 

Nine  Months 

Preceding 
Fiscal  Year. 

$104,016,407 
106,832,461 
12,268,517 

$157,844,838 

120,865,119 

14,835,948 

Total 

$223,117,385 

$293,545,905 

EXPENDITURES. 


$74,143,413 

43,120,283 

25,071,853 

7,955,134 

107,151,497 
21,107,233 

$80,491,774 
37,869,736 

War ,... 

21,789,670 

ft,  774, 458 

120,805,065 

21,523,335 

Total 

$278,549,412 

$291,254,038 

Circulation. — The   total   circulation   April   1,   com- 
pared with  that  of  January  1,  is  as  follows: 


Gold  coin 

Standard  silver  dollars. . 
Subsidiary  silver  dollars. 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Silver  treasury  notes 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates 

National  bank  notes 


Totals $1,729,018,516  $1,690,714,808 


Jan.  1, 1894. 


$508,602,811 
57,869,589 
65,854,740 
77,412,179 
329,545,650 
151,965,267 
302,541,814 
39,045,000 
196,181,216 


April  1,  1894. 


$496,101,956 
53,525,295 
59,588,287 
70,306,909 
329,447,264 
141,316,855 
290,591,356 
52,720,000 
197,116,886 


New  Issue  of  Bonds. — On  January  15  there  was  pub- 
lished a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Carlisle  to 
Senator  Voorhees,  chairman  of  the  senate  finance  com- 
mittee. Secretary  Carlisle  stated  that  there  "is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  such  immediate  action  as  will  replenish  the 
coin  reserve  and  enable  this  department  to  continue  pay- 
ment of  public  expenses  and  discharge  the  obligations  of 
the  government  to  pensioners  and  other  lawful  creditors." 
Although  he  had  in  his  annual  report  estimated  the  de- 
ficiency for  the  current  fiscal  year  at  $28,000,000,  he  after- 
wards found  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures  this  year 
indicated  a  deficiency  of  $78,000,000  for  the  entire  year. 

On  January  17  Secretary  Carlisle,  acting  under  the  law 
of  1875,  without  waiting  for  action  on  the  part  of  congress, 
issued  a  call  for  subscriptions  for  $50,000,000  of  bonds 

"in  either  registered  or  coupon  form,  in  denominations  of  $50  and 
upwards,  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  after 
ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue,  and  bearing  interest,  payable 
quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum     .     .     .     but 
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no  proposal  will  be  considered  at  a  lower  price  than  117.223,  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  3  per  cent  bond  at  par,  and  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  proposals  is  hereby  expressly  reserved." 

The  legality  of  the  secretary's  action  in  issuing  the 
bonds  was  exhaustively  discussed  by  both  houses  of  con- 
gress and  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  was  revealed.  Both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were  found  on  each  side  of 
the  controversy.  The  Populists  and  Silver  Democrats, who 
wanted  to  force  the  sec- 
retary to  coin  the  silver 
seigniorage,  were  espec- 
ially opposed  to  the  bond 
issue.  Even  the  New 
York  bankers  were 
lukewarm  until  almost 
the  last  moment,  be- 
cause the  minimum  rate 
fixed  for  the  sale  of  the 
bonds  made  the  invest- 
ment not  a  very  desir- 
able one.  The  house 
judiciary  committee 
adopted  a  resolution 
conceding  the  power  of 
the  secretary  to  sell 
bonds  under  the  act  of 
1875,  but  denying  his 
power  to  use  the  money 
thus  obtained  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  redemption  of  greenbacks.  Al- 
together the  consensus  of  opinion  among  Democrats  was 
that  Mr.  Carlisle  could  not  use  the  funds  acquired  by 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  for  current  expenses  or  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenues.  At  this  juncture,  Senator 
Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  a  remarkable  speech,  upheld  the 
power  of  the  secretary  under  the  law  to  maintain  the 
credit  of  the  country,  not  by  using  the  acquired  funds  for 
the  direct  payment  of  current  expenses,  which  is  the  busi- 
ness of  congress,  but  for  the  keeping  of  the  reserve  fund 
intact. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  loan  were  prompt  and  soon 
exceeded  the  amount  called  for.  The  list  was  started 
through  the  personal  solicitation  of  President  John  A. 
Stewart  of  the  United  States  Trust  company,  who  was 
joined  in  his  efforts  by  President  Edward  King  of  the 
Union  Trust  company,  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-secretary 
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of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  Colonel  William  L. 
Strong,  president  of  the  Central  National  bank.  The 
sums  subscribed  by  cities  were  as  follows: 


$45,833,250 
5,362,550 
731,500 
691,150 
646,800 
7,000 
275,050 

110,300 
357,550 
288  050 

Place  of  deposit  not  stated.. 
Total 

205,200 

Cincinnati 

$54,508,100 

St.  Louis 

New  York  Savings  Banks,  Etc.— The  report  of 
Superintendent  Charles  M.  Preston  of  the  New  York 
state  banking  department,  on  the  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  safe  deposit  companies  in  the  state,  was 
made  March  1.  On  January  1,  1894,  there  were  125 
savings  banks,  36  trust  companies,  and  17  safe  deposit 
companies  in  active  operation  in  the  state,  with  com- 
bined resources  of  $1,051,026,898.  While  the  year  1893 
was  fraught  with  the  severest  panic  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  the  resources  of  the  institutions  named  were, 
on  January  1,  1894,  within  $8,181,330  of  what  they  were 
on  January  1,  1893,  and  $69,903,571  greater  than  on 
January  1,  1892.  The  deposits  of  savings  banks  on 
January  1,  1894,  were  $617,089,448.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  1892  was  a  phenomenal  year  in  the  matter  of 
savings  bank  deposits,  the  increase  in  that  year  being  ovei 
$40,000,000;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disastrous  effects 
of  1893  on  all  kinds  of  business,  the  savings  banks  show 
an  increase  of  deposits  of  $28,664,028  over  January  1, 
1892,  and  a  decrease  of  only  $12,268,824  as  compared  with 
January  1,  1893. 

The  trust  companies  increased  over  January  1,  1893, 
in  total  resources,  $5,758,231;  in  capital,  $2,400,000;  in 
surplus,  $4,547,673;  and  in  deposits,  $1,797,907.  On 
January  1,  1894,  the  total  resources  of  the  savings  banks 
were  $704,535,118;  of  the  state  banks,  $271,496,822;  of 
the  trust  companies,  $341,466,011;  and  of  the  safe  deposit 
companies,  $5,025,769. 

THE   ARMY. 

Progress  has  been  made  during  the  quarter  in  the  way 
of  legislative  action  on  matters  important  to  the  army, 
which  is  duly  outlined  in  our  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress  in  this  number. 

An  abstract  transmitted  to  congress  by  Secretary 
Lamont  presents  the  condition  of  the  military  force  of 
the  country  December  31,  1893.     There  are  900,000  able- 
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bodied  men  available  for  military  service.  Of  these  112,- 
190  are  organized  into  regiments,  etc.,  and  could  be  pro- 
jected into  the  field  on  demand. 

This  force  is  under  the  direction  of  9,278  officers.  Of 
all  the  states  and  territories,  New  York  has  the  largest 
militia  force.  Its  commissioned  strength  is  737,  made  up 
of  five  general,  73  general  staff,  206  regimental,  field,  and 
staff,  and  453  company  officers.  The  enlisted  strength  is 
12,073—11,157  infantrymen,  367  artillerymen,  105  cav- 
alrymen, and  84  men  in  the  signal  corps.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  commissioned  and  enlisted  force  of  8,614  officers 
and  men,  Ohio  6,125,  Massachusetts  5,666,  and  South 
Carolina  5,440.  Among  the  states,  Delaware  with  330 
and  Idaho  with  232  officers  and  men,  have  the  smallest 
organizations.  Arizona  ranks  lowest  in  the  number  of 
available  men  for  military  duty,  having  only  7,600.  Of 
the  states,  Wyoming  is  credited  with  only  12,000  men  for 
muster.  The  strength  of  the  organized  militia  and  the 
number  of  available  men  of  the  states  and  territories  not 
named  above,  are  as  follows: 

Alabama,  960  organized,  160,000  available;  Arkansas 
981,  213,734;  California  4,944,  179,558;  Colorado  827, 
80,000;  Connecticut  2,751,  97,000;  Georgia  3,535,  264,- 
021;  Illinois  4,777,  650,000;  Indiana  2,633,  481,192;  Iowa 
2,351,  262,799;  Kansas  1,666,  120,000;  Kentucky  1,331, 
405,000;  Louisiana  1,249,  138,439;  Maine  1,064,  98,972; 
Michigan  2,801,  250,000;  Minnesota  1,801,  150,000;  Mis- 
souri 2,415,  350,000;  Montana  526,  25,000;  Nebraska 
1,086,  125,000;  New  Jersey  3,915,  284,887;  North  Caro- 
lina 1,782,  235,000;  North  Dakota  479,  40,500;  Oregon 
1,575,  44,444;  Rhode  Island  1,476,  130,566;  South  Dakota 
779,  32,189;  Tennessee  1,794,  169,000;  Texas  2,784,  300,- 
000;  Vermont  784,  44,164;  Virginia  3,221,  220,000; 
Washington  1,702,  86,156;  New  Mexico  469,  25,000;  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  1,563,    42,000. 

Important  Pension  Decision.— The  decision  of 
Judge  Cox,  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  equity  court,  on  the 
application  of  Judge  Charles  D.  Long,  of  the  Michigan 
supreme  court,  for  a  mandamus  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  from  reducing  his  pension,  is  of  the 
highest  interest.  Judge  Long  received  a  pension  of  172  a 
month  for  total  disability.  Judge  Lochren,  upon  becom- 
ing commissioner  of  pensions,  reduced  this  to  $50  a  month 
on  the  ground  that  Judge  Long  was  performing  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  the  Michigan  supreme  court  and  drawing  a 
salary  therefor.      Judge  Long  maintained  that  a  former 
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commissioner  of  pensions  having  investigated  his  case  and 
awarded  him  a  permanent  disability  pension,  a  vested 
right  had  accrued  to  him  in  the  latter,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  deprived  of  it  by  any  ruling  of  a  subsequent  commis- 
sioner, but  only  by  judicial  action  had  after  due  notice. 

Judge  Cox  decides  that  the  action  of  an  officer  ©f  one 
administration  is  reviewable  by  his  successor  in  another; 
that  a  pension  is  not  a  vested  right,  but  a  bounty  or  gra- 
tuity, and  that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions.  Therefore 
there  is  no  ground  to  justify  the  issuing  of  a  mandamus. 
On  a  technicality,  however,  he  says  Judge  Long  is 
entitled  to  relief.  "The  act  of  December  21,  1893,"  he 
holds,  "  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  prohibition  to 
suspend  or  withhold  a  pension  without  giving  at  least  30 
days'  notice  of  a  hearing  followed  by  a  decision  upon  all 
the  evidence;"  and  as  Judge  Long  had  not  received  such 
a  notice,  and  the  law  is  mandatory,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
injunction  against  further  proceedings  under  the  insuffi- 
cient notice,  but  the  commissioner  of  pensions  will  be 
free  to  take  action  under  a  future  legal  notice. 

This  affirmation  of  the  mandatory  character  of  the  act 
of  1893  as  to  previous  notice  to  pensioners  whose  pensions 
are  attacked,  and  the  necessity  the  commissioner  is  under 
of  hearing  all  the  evidence  before  reducing,  suspending,  or 
revoking  them,  is  an  important  point.  The  act  was 
passed  because  of  the  wholesale  suspensions  made  without 
prior  notice  by  the  present  commissioner;  and  the  decision 
of  Judge  Cox  is  not  unlikely  to  check  further  suspensions 
except  upon  the  clearest  grounds,  and  after  every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  to  the  pensioner  to  be  heard. 

THE  INDIAN   LANDS. 

The  "  Dawes"  commission  appointed  by  the  president 
some  time  before  the  close  of  1893,  consisting  of  ex-Sen- 
ator H.  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts,  Major  M.  H.  Kidd  of 
Indiana,  and  Captain  A.  S.  McKinnon  of  Arkansas, 
entered  upon  its  work  in  January  of  the  present  year. 
That  work  consists  in  negotiating  with  the  five  civilized 
tribes — the  Cherokees,  Crees,  Seminoles,  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws — for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  assent  to 
the  extinguishment  of  the  national  or  tribal  title  to  their 
lands,  which  they  now  hold  in  common,  by  allotment  of 
the  same  in  severalty  among  the  members  of  the  tribe, 
abandonment  of  their  tribal  governments,  and  the  organi- 
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zation  of  a  territorial  or  other  form  of  government,  look- 
ing to  ultimate  statehood.  The  commission  is  also  em- 
powered to  treat  with  each  tribe  separately  or  with  all 
together,  and,  in  the  event  of  reaching  an  agreement  with 
any  one  or  all,  to  cause  the  necessary  surveys  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  allotment,  and  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  any  surplus  lands  which  the  tribes  may  desire 
to  sell. 

Immense  difficulties  will  have  to  be  overcome  to  effect 
the  change.  Existing  treaties  will  have  to  be  annulled, 
after  which  will  come  the  work  of  surveying  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  and  allotting  it  among  65,000  Indians  so  that 
each  shall  have  an  equitable  share.  The  land  is  of  vary- 
ing fertility  and  value;  and  added  complications  are  found 
in  the  fact  that  coal  mines  are  being  operated  under  leases 
in  the  Choctaw  nation;  towns  have  sprung  up  with  popu- 
lations ranging  from  500  to  5,000,  where  not  a  single 
house-owner  owns  the  ground  on  which  his  building 
stands,  the  title  being  still  in  the  tribe  or  nation;  and 
most  of  the  improvements  are  the  work  of  whites,  who 
now  number  about  125,000  in  the  territory. 

THE  NAYY. 

Trial  of  Cruisers. — The  trial  of  the  new  cruiser 
Montgomery  took  place  off  New  London,  Conn.,  January 
18,  and  proved  her  the  fastest  of  her  class — the  2,000- 
ton  cruisers.  She  showed  a  speed  of  18.85  knots  per 
hour,  without  tidal  correction,  which  afterwards  increased 
it  to  19.056. 

The  report  of  the  official  trial  of  the  Olympia  was 
received  at  the  navy  department  January  18.  The  speed 
developed  by  the  vessel  was  21.69  knots  an  hour.  This 
gave  to  the  contractors  a  premium  of  $300,000,  the  largest 
ever  earned  in  the  construction  of  a  United  States  war- 
ship. 

The  trial  of  the  new  battleship  Indiana  was  made 
March  7.     Her  maximum  speed  was  15.6  knots. 

Whalebacks  as  Men-of-War. — Captain  Alexander 
McDougall,  of  West  Superior,  Wis.,  the  originator  of  the 
whaleback  idea,  has  submitted  to  a  board  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  a  proposition  to  construct  men- 
of-war  on  this  principle,  and  to  strengthen  existing  vessels 
of  this  class  to  carry  armament  when  needed.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  board  will  recommend  the  whaleback, 
with  various  modifications,  as  adapted  to  the  purpose  sug- 
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gested,  but  will  oppose  the  alteration  of  existing  vessels  of 
this  type. 

Proposed  Reorganization.— A  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  Secretary  Herbert  to  the  joint  committee  on 
naval  personnel,  which  recommends  that  the  active  list  of 
the  line  of  the  navy  shall  be  composed  of  20  rear-admirals, 
60  captains,  100  commanders,  74  lieutenant-commanders, 
250  lieutenants,  7,5  lieutenants  of  the  junior  grade,  and' 
the  number  of  ensigns  sufficient  to  maintain  the  total 
number  of  officers  of  the  active  list  of  the  line,  including 
the  officers  appointed  from  the  volunteer  service  now  fixed 
by  law.  The  grade  of  commodore  is  abolished.  Volun- 
teer officers  may*  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  at  any  time,  be  retired  upon  75  per  cent  of  their  sea 
pay;  and  officers  of  the  grades  of  captain,  commander,  and 
lieutenant-commander  may,  after  thirty  years'  service,  be 
considered  applicants  for  voluntary  retirement.  Accom- 
panying tables  show  that,  under  the  proposed  organiza- 
tion, line  officers  would  attain  the  several  grades  at  the 
following  ages: 

Rear-admiral,  57f  years;  captain,  52  years;  com- 
mander, 44|-  years;  lieutenant-commander,  40£  years-, 
lieutenant,  30£  years;  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  25  years; 
and  ensign,  22  years,  as  opposed  to  the  respective  ages  of 
59£,  50^,  48,  45f,  36,  33,  and  22  of  reaching  the  grades 
named  under  existing  law.  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  secretary's  proposition  the  immediate  increase  in 
appropriations  would  be  $135,167  annually.  After  the 
new  system  became  normal,  the  yearly  increase  would  be 
only  $81,767. 

The  Armor-plate  Frauds. — Early  in  November  the 
navy  department  discovered  startling  irregularities  in  the 
execution  of  the  contracts  between  it  and  the  Carnegie 
steel  company  for  the  supply  of  armor  plates.  Defective 
plates  were  placed  among  accepted  ones  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  Lieutenant  Wilner,  who  represents  the  navy 
department  at  the  Carnegie  works.  Investigation  proved 
that  neither  Mr.  Carnegie  nor  Mr.  Frick,  his  manager, 
was  cognizant  of  the  frauds  at  the  time  they  were  per- 
petrated, and  that  the  mischief  was  exclusively  done  by 
workmen.  The  Carnegie  company  bound  itself  to  reim- 
burse the  government  for  all  losses  incurred  through  the 
dishonesty  of  its  agents,  and  the  administration  there- 
upon promised  to  keep  the  whole  matter  secret;  but,  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  it  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers and  provoked  general  comment  and  no  little  harsh 
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criticism.  The  amount  paid  to  the  government  in  com- 
pensation for  the  frauds  was  $141,000. 

Tests  of  Ordnance  Material. — A  test  of  10-inch 
armor-piercing  Holtzer  shells  took  place  January  18  at 
the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds.  The  gun  used  was  a 
10-inch  breech-loading  rifle,  mounted  on  a  barbette  car- 
riage. The  steel  armor  plate  was  made  by  the  Bethlehem 
company.  It  weighed  10  tons  and  was  ll£  inches  thick. 
Two  shots  were  fired,  each  weighing  575  pounds.  The 
charge  was  183  pounds  of  powder.  The  plate  and  its  oak 
backing  three  feet  thick  were  pierced  with  ease.  The 
velocity  was  1,625  feet  per  second.  A  crack  in  the  plate 
almost  imperceptible  before  firing  was  widely  opened  by 
the  shot.  The  edges  of  the  hole  were  turned  out  like  rose 
leaves,  and  the  steel  surrounding  the  hole  was  blued  by 
the  heat  generated  by  impact  of  the  shell. 

A  series  of  important  tests  of  naval  ordnance  material 
was  held  at  Indian  Head  proving  ground  March  21.  A 
12-inch  nickel  steel  Harveyized  plate,  manufactured  by 
the  Carnegie  company,  was  attacked  by  a  10-inch  gun 
placed  about  400  yards  away.  The  plate  was  not  dam- 
aged by  a  Johnston  shell  thrown  by  a  charge  of  240 
pounds  of  powder  and  developing  a  velocity  of  1,640  foot- 
seconds.  A  forged  steel  armor-piercing  projectile,  weigh- 
ing 500  pounds  and  driven  by  a  240-pound  charge,  also 
failed  to  do  any  but  trifling  damage.  Neither  shot  went 
through  the  plate. 

Another  important  test  made  at  the  same  time  was 
that  of  the  new  13-inch  gun.  Two  rounds  were  fired. 
Each  of  the  projectiles  weighed  1,100  pounds.  The  first 
one  had  behind  it  420  pounds  of  powder,  the  second  one 
480  pounds.  The  powder  used  was  the  new  brown  pris- 
matic, specially  made  for  the  gun  by  the  Duponts.  The 
first  shot  had  a  velocity  of  1,720  foot-seconds.  The  second 
shot,  with  a  heavier  charge,  attained  a  velocity  of  1,975 
foot-seconds.  Both  shots  were  fired  at  a  bank  of  soft 
earth,  about  four  hundred  yards  away.  It  was  estimated 
that  each  shot  went  about  thirty  feet  into  the  earth.  No 
particular  attempt  to  work  the  gun  rapidly  was  made. 
The  hydraulic  carriage  apparatus  was  manipulated  readily 
and  without  accident.  Technically  speaking,  the  proof 
of  the  gun  was  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  It  is  intended 
for  the  Indiana,  and  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  on  board 
within  short  notice. 

Naval  Transfers. — On  February  1,  Rear-Admiral 
Kirkland  was   ordered   to  the  command  of  the   Pacific 
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station.  The  order  however  was  almost  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  another  directing  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron.  Rear-Admiral  Walker,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  inspection  and  survey,  was  selected 
for  duty  on  the  Pacific.  Admiral  Skerrett  is  to  be  recalled 
from  the  Asiatic  station.  Commodore  Erben  having  made 
application  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  a  new  com- 
mander-in-chief must  be  named  for  the  European  squad- 
ron. 

Other  Naval  Matters. — Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  an 
officer  of  the  English  army,  located  in  Malta,  replies,  in 
the  North  American  Revieiv,  to  Mr.  Carnegie's  suggestion 
of  a  union  between  England  and  the  United  States  as  a 
market  for  the  products  of  British  industry.  Sir  George 
declares  that  the  involved  complexity  of  business  rela- 
tions, brought  about  by  the  free  transference  of  capital 
from  one  country  to  the  other,  defies  all  estimate.  Only 
disaster  to  either,  which  must  never  come,  would  reveal  the 
full  extent  of  our  mutual  interdependence.  Considering 
the  enormousness  of  the  commerce  between  the  two  nations, 
it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  both  that  the  ocean  routes 
of  the  world  should  be  inviolate  and  inviolable,  and  here, 
he  thinks,  is  a  basis  for  union  which  will  endure.  Did 
the  two  countries  form  a  naval  league,  combining  their 
various  fleets  into  one  vast  aggregation  of  sea  power, 
they  could  at  will  dictate  peace  throughout  the  sea 
highways  of  the  world.  No  two  nations  have  ever  yet 
been  fully  organized  in  peace  with  a  view  to  joint 
action.  Their  combinations  have  been  fortuitous  and 
unprepared,  their  operations  enfeebled  by  jealousy  and 
distrust.  The  Anglo-American  league  would  exclude 
any  such  source  of  weakness.  No  guarantee  of  peace  on 
the  soas  could  be  comparable  to  it  for  effectiveness,  no 
other  policy  could  open  out  to  the  American  navy  such 
a  noble  prospect  of  world-wide  beneficence.  As  to  the 
settlement  of  questions  arising  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, Sir  George  Clarke  suggests  that  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can council  could  effectively  deal  with  most  of  them. 
In  the  last  resort,  arbitration  would  still  be  available. 

A  satisfactory  test  of  disappearing  gun  carriages  has 
been  made  at  Sandy  Hook.  This  means  a  carriage 
which  will  permit  the  piece  to  disappear  instantly  after 
firing  and  will  bring  it  up  into  place  when  ready  for 
another  shot.  The  carriage  tested  as  above  is  the  joint 
invention  of  Col.  A.  R.  Buffington  and  Capt.  William 
Crozier.     A  few  weeks  before,  another  disappearing  gun — 
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with  a  10-inch  bore — was  tried  at  Sandy  Hook;  and  ten 
shots  were  fired  in  about  fifty-eight  or  fifty-nine  minutes. 
This  is  an  average  of  about  six  minutes  to  a  shot.  The 
projectiles  used  at  that  time  had  a  weight  of  575  pounds, 
and  the  charges  of  powder  250  pounds.  The  8-inch  rifle 
fired  from  a  Buffington-Crozier  carriage  took  only  a  400- 
pound  shot,  and  just  half  the  powder  required  in  the 
other  test.  Seven  rounds  were  fired  in  eight  and  one- 
half  minutes,  and  ten  in  twelve  minutes  and  three 
seconds.  In  one  case,  fifty-five  seconds  were  consumed 
in  loading,  five  in  raising  it  to  a  firing  position,  one  in 
firing,  and  one  in  the  recoil.  This  was  better  time  than 
has  been  made  with  stationary  gun  carriages,  and  the 
record  has  no  equal,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

Strikes.— The  record  of  strikes  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1894  is  not  long. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  strike  in  the  hat  factories 
at  Danbury,  Conn.,  had  practically  closed.  For  nine 
weeks  eighteen  factories  had  been  shut  against  the 
unions,  locking  out  4,000  union  workers.  Divisions  arose 
in  the  trimmers'  union;  and  on  January  25  a  large  minority 
decided  to  return  to  work  on  terms  offered  by  the  manu- 
facturers' association.  Fifty  resumed  work  on  that  day, 
and  several  hundred  more  the  next  day.  The  strike,  thus 
practically  broken,  ended  not  long  thereafter.  The  re- 
turning work-people  signed  an  agreement  to  work  without 
objecting  to  other  employees  not  members  of  trades-unions. 

In  New  York  City  the  silk  weavers  and  their  employers 
Avere  in  sharp  and  prolonged  dispute  in  February.  Thirty- 
eight  hundred  weavers  quit  work  February  16,  and  pub- 
lished an  appeal  protesting  that  they  had  for  years  been 
kept  at  deplorably  insufficient  wages.  The  proprietors, 
expressing  willingness  to  grant  an  advance  of  10  or  15 
per  cent,  declared  it  impossible  to  concede  the  terms  de- 
manded. 

The  Kanawha  coal  mining  region  in  West  Virginia 
was  the  scene  of  several  disturbances.  On  February  2, 
a  mob  of  strikers  attempted  to  compel  stoppage  of  work 
in  the  neighboring  mines,  but  retreated  on  being  faced  by 
a  sheriff's  posse.  In  the  same  district,  February  28,  a  mob 
of  *  about  400  armed  strikers  from  the  Upper  Kanawha 
attacked  the  men  working  in  the  Eagle  mines.  The  at- 
tack was  repulsed.     Three  men  were  reported  killed,  and 
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several  wounded.  The  sheriff  of  Fayette  county  with  his 
posse  took  part  in  the  defense  of  the  Eagle  mines;  and,  as 
further  attack  by  1,500  strikers  was  threatened,  he  re- 
quested the  governor  of  the  state  to  send  military  aid. 
Seven  militia  companies  were  ordered  to  the  spot,  and  on 
March  2,  martial  law  was  declared.  Excitement  con- 
tinued; in  the  early  morning  of  March  3  an  important 
bridge  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railroad  at  Cohen 
Creek  was  burned;  and  on  March  5  trains  of  coal  cars 
were  burned  at  Paint  Creek.  But  at  the  center  of  dis- 
turbance the  rioters  were  effectually  quelled,  arrests  were 
made,  and  after  a  few  days  quiet  was  restored  in  the 
region. 

In  the  coal  mining  district  near  Bridge ville,  Penn., 
about  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburg,  a  riot  on 
January  27  at  first  threatened  grave  disaster.  The  mob 
of  striking  miners  consisted  of  recent  and  ignorant  immi- 
grants— mainly  Hungarians,  Slavs,  and  Poles — unable  to 
understand  any  explanations,  and  bent  on  destruction 
without  reason.  It  is  said — with  what  truth  is  not 
known — that  they  belonged  to  an  Anarchist  association 
in  the  Mansfield  valley.  A  large  number  of  intelligent 
foreign  miners  promptly  offered  their  aid  in  defending 
the  mines  and  quelling  disorder.  The  excited  mob  burned 
coal  cars  and  coal  tipples,  and  destroyed  some  mining 
machinery;  but,  when  suddenly  met  by  a  strong  posse  of 
armed  sheriff's  deputies,  instantly  took  to  flight. 

On  the  question  as  to  the  legal  right  of  a  strike  by  em- 
ployees of  a  railroad,  discussion  has  arisen  concerning  the 
bearing  of  a  recent  injunction  from  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  at  Milwaukee  restraining  persons  employed  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad  from  "combining  and  con- 
spiring to  quit  the  service  of  the  road  with  the  object 
of  crippling  or  embarrassing  its  operation,  and  generally 
from  interfering  with  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  re- 
ceivers or  their  employees  in  any  manner  by  actual  vio- 
lence, intimidation,  threats,  or  otherwise.  While  an 
authoritative  explanation  of  the  exact  scope  of  this  in- 
junction is  not  now  at  hand,  three  suggestions  immedi- 
ately occur:  1.  This  road  has  passed  from  the  hands  of 
a  private  corporation  into  the  charge  of  receivers  appointed 
by  a  court;  wherefore  any  wilful  checking  of  its  operation 
is  an  illegal  interference  with  the  execution  of  the  court's 
decree.  2.  Any  railroad  is  both  authorized  and  obliged 
by  law  to  act  as  a  public  servant  for  transportation — thus 
differing  from  a  corporation  organized  merely  for  private 
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business,  inasmuch  as  the  public  right  to  transportation 
must  not  be  infringed.  3.  The  denial  of  the  right  of  a 
large  body  of  railroad  employees  to  conspire  to  stop  the 
operation  of  a  railroad  by  refusing  to  do  their  ivork  in  its 
service  and  by  inducing  others  to  refuse,  is  not  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  any  railroad  employee  peaceably  to  quit  the 
service  of  the  road;  nor  is  it  the  denial  of  the  same  right 
to  any  number  of  employees  to  quit  in  any  manner  not 
calculated  to  stop  or  hinder  the  operation  of  the  road. 
The  case  above  referred  to  is  still  before  the  legal  tribu- 
nals of  the  country. 

The  Unemployed. — Regarding  the  labor  interest  in 
general,  some  interesting  summaries  from  Bradstreefs 
statistics  of  the  unemployed  working  people  in  this  coun- 
try, appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  January.  In  119  prin- 
cipal cities  there  were  about  801,000  unemployed,  with 
about  2,000,000  persons  dependent  on  them  for  support. 
In  New  England,  21  cities  had  66,200  unemployed,  with 
154,400  dependents.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  (add- 
ing Wilmington,  Delaware),  15  cities  had  223,250  unem- 
ployed, with  563,750  dependents.  In  the  Central  West 
(Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky),  24  cities  had  227,340 
unemployed,  with  443,310  dependents.  In  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  14  cities  had 
64,900  unemployed,  with  175,800  dependents.  In  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Colorado,  California,  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton, 11  cities  had  25,800  unemployed,  with  47,000  de- 
pendents. In  the  Southern  states  (omitting  Delaware 
Kentucky  and  Missouri),  19  cities  had  41,265  unemployed, 
with  122,350  dependents — while  three  of  the  cities,  Au- 
gusta, Mobile,  and  Houston,  were  the  only  cities  in  the 
country  reporting  the  demand  for  labor  equal  to  the  supply. 

To  give  aid  in  this  trying  situation,  one  proposal  has 
been  that  the  cities  should  provide  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed— such  work  as  street-cleaning  and  repairing  side- 
walks. Another  proposal  has  been  that  the  rich,  to  whom 
economy  is  not  a  necessity,  should  spend  money  as  freely 
as  usual,  so  that  the  poor,  to  whom  work  is  a  necessity, 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  their  employment.  These  pro- 
posals have  of  course  met  adverse  criticism,  as  any  pro- 
posals would  from  one  or  another  quarter. 

Not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  New  York 
journal  found  encouragement  for  the  unemployed  in  the 
fact  that  the  stock  of  various  productions  must  have  been 
drawn  down  so  low  that  manufacturing  must  necessarily 
be  resumed  very  soon;  and  signs  of  such  resumption  were 
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pointed  out  in  various  quarters.  Undeniably  there  is 
need  of  replenishing  stocks,  and  this  explains  the  starting 
up  of  some  manufactures.  But  the  resumption,  though 
beneficial  and  encouraging,  has  not  yet  shown  the  steady 
and  general  increase  that  was  hoped  for.  The  suffocating 
influence  of  uncertainty  is  still  felt.  Confidence,  the 
mighty  power  within  and  behind  all  business  enterprise, 
is  still  lacking  in  the  public  mind.  This  hidden  vale, 
force  cannot  be  renewed  in  a  moment,  but  must  reappear 
as  a  slow  accumulation  through  natural  processes.  It  is 
however  a  duty  to  cultivate  courage  by  cherishing  all  the 
signs  of  hope;  and  the  situation  is  not  devoid  of  these. 

The  existence  in  the  country  of  more  than  a  million 
unemployed  wage-earners,  with  three  to  four  millions  of 
persons  dependent  on  them,  seems  likely  to  bring  to  our 
legislators  some  unusual  visitors. 

In  Boston,  on  February  20,  in  response  to  a  call  for  a 
meeting  of  the  unemployed,  about  2,000  people  assembled 
on  the  Common,  and  were  addressed  by  Morrison  L. 
Swift,  Herbert  N.  Casson,  and  other  speakers,  who  desig- 
nate themselves  by  the  conveniently  vague  title  "Socialist- 
Anarchists."  From  the  Common  the  throng  marched  to 
the  great  entrance  hall  of  the  state  house,  whence  Swift 
and  Casson  went  as  delegates  to  Governor  Greenhalge, 
bearing  to  him  a  demand  for  employment  for  the  crowd 
and  for  an  address.  The  governor  came  forth  into  a  bal- 
cony, and  told  the  people  that  while  he  personally  would 
do  for  the  unemployed  what  he  could,  and  would  recom- 
mend to  the  legislature  such  action  as  was  within  their 
sphere,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  legislature 
had  no  power  to  employ  men  unless  it  had  money  to  pay 
them,  and  unless  the  works  on  which  they  should  be  em- 
ployed were  necessary  for  the  general  good.  He  also  as- 
serted with  emphasis  that  the  first  duty  of  every  citizen 
was  obedience  to  the  laws.  Then  Swift  and  Casson,  with 
a  crowd,  entering  the  legislative  chambers,  laid  their  de- 
mand before  the  senate  and  the  representatives.  A  men- 
acing speech  which  Swift  delivered  to  the  rabble  on  his 
return,  was  reported  to  the  governor,  who  hastily  came 
again  upon  the  scene  with  stern  and  silencing  reproof  of 
the  agitator.  The  police,  who  had  been  summoned,  now 
arrived,  and  received  orders  to  clear  the  statehouse  of  the 
mob  which  had  become  turbulent.  The  orders  were 
promptly  executed,  and  the  rabble  were  driven  from  the 
venerable  hall. 

Coxey's     Commonweal     Army. — The     "Commonweal 
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Army"  and  the  "Industrial  Army"  which  started  for 
Washington  in  the  last  days  of  March,  were  instances 
on  a  larger  scale  of  direct  appeal  of  the  unemployed  to 
the  law-making  power.  The  "Commonweal  Army" — 
gathered  together  by  J.  S.  Coxey,  a  horse-breeder  and 
stone-quarry  owner,  having  his  stock-farm  till  recently 
in  Lexington,  Ky.,  but  now  in  Massillon,  0. — started 
out  from  Massillon,  March  25,  numbering  about  75 
men.  At  Beaver  Falls,  Penn.,  where  they  arrived 
April  1,  they  numbered  170.  Their  plan  was  to  reach 
Washington  about  May  1,  gathering  recruits  at  each 
town  through  which  they  passed,  and  marching  to  the 
gates  of  the  capitol  a  hundred-thousand  strong.  The 
horse  and  mule  equipment  Coxey  is  understood  to  have 
supplied,  also  carriages  for  his  family,  a  few  baggage- 
wagons  to  carry  supplies  for  a  day  or  two,  with  horses  for 
the  use  of  his  aids  or  marshals.  The  army  was  fed  usually 
by  sympathizers  along  the  line  of  march,  in  some  cases  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  Their  night  camping  was  gen- 
erally in  large  halls  whose  use  was  allowed  them,  some- 
times in  bad  weather  in  the  municipal  buildings,  police 
stations,  etc.  Their  leader  is  a  very  active  business-man 
in  middle  life,  formerly  a  Greenbacker  in  politics,  of  late 
a  Populist,  a  believer  in  a  millennium  to  be  introduced  by 
various  financial  readjustments  and  mechanical  provisions; 
notably  among  the  latter,  perfect  roads  throughout  the 
country  on  which  the  finest  breeds  of  horses  can  do  their 
finest  work,  and  whose  construction  will  employ  the  un- 
employed. He  is  a  man  of  good  address,  great  activity, 
and  some  elements  of  popularity.  He  seems  to  deem  him- 
self a  "Christian  Theosophist,"  but  has  not  yet  informed 
the  public  what  that  is.  The  story  of  this  muster  and 
march  of  nondescripts,  after  its  first  few  days,  belongs  to 
the  next  quarterly  issue. 

The  object  of  Coxey's  movement  is  to  bring  before 
congress  an  impressive  demand  for  two  laws — one  pro- 
viding an  issue  of  8500,000,000  legal  tender  notes  to  be 
expended  by  the  secretary  of  war  at  the  rate  of  $20,000, 
000  per  month  in  constructing  roads  throughout  the  coun- 
try; the  other  providing  that  any  state,  city,  or  village 
may  deposit  in  the  United  States  treasury  non-interest- 
bearing  bonds  to  an  amount  not  more  than  one-half  the 
assessed  valuation  of  its  property,  on  which  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  shall  issue  legal  tender  notes. 

Various  other  bands  of  unemployed  men  were  reported 
to  be  gathering  in  various  quarters  (California,  Colorado, 
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Texas,  Virginia,  New  England)  with  a  view  to  marching 
on  Washington  and  demanding  measures  of  relief.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  "Industrial  Army"  marshalled  in 
Texas  by  "General"  Fry,  which  at  the  end  of  March  had 
reached  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  and  started  thence  with 
810  men  for  Memphis,  Tenn.  This  seemed  to  have  a 
more  military  organization  than  the  other  bodies.  Of 
course,  none  of  the  "armies"  carry  arms.  However,  the 
mere  presence  within  and  around  the  halls  of  legislation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  men  without  any  responsible  leader- 
ship, and  with  no  means  of  daily  support  except  charity,  is 
naturally  repugnant  to  the  residents  of  the  federal  city.  It 
is  also  frowned  upon  by  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia so  far  as  to  prohibit  any  assemblage,  procession,  or 
public  address  within  the  capitol  grounds  except  as  legally 
authorized  or  officially  permitted.  The  theory  of  the 
law  is  that  the  representatives  of  a  free  people  must  in 
their  deliberations  be  absolutely  free  from  all  approach 
of  physical  pressure  or  hint  of  intimidation. 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 

The  railroad  interests  of  the  country  are  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition.  About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  mileage, 
including  several  lines  of  the  first  importance,  is  in 
receivers'  hands,  and  unsteadiness  prevails  among  even 
those  roads  which  remain  solvent. 

The  cause  is  only  partly  found  in  the  prevailing  busi- 
ness depression  following  the  panic  of  1893.  The  falling 
off  in  business,  while  it  played  a  part  in  precipitating  the 
present  condition,  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  account  for 
all  the  facts.  Other  sources  of  the  trouble  are  found — 
over-capitalization,  which  has  been  going  on  for  years;  ex- 
tension operations  beyond  legitimate  requirements;  and 
the  upward  tendency  during  the  last  few  years,  of  the 
standard  of  wages,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with 
a  downward  tendency  in  the  rates  for  transportation. 

Earnings  in  1893. — Railroad  earnings  afford  a  gener- 
ally accurate  indication  of  the  general  condition  of  trade. 
Returns  from  202  lines  show  that  in  1893,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  American  railroads,  there  was  a  decrease 
in  gross  earnings  as  compared  with  a  previous  year. 
Total  gross  earnings  for  1893  were  less  by  $27,661,416,  or 
2.55  per  cent,  than  for  1892.  Net  earnings  showed  a 
larger  decrease.  Of  198  lines  reporting,  the  net  earnings 
fell  off  $10,429,642,  or  3.38  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  less 
than  was  experienced  in  1888,  when  the  net  earnings  were 
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$23,826,960  less  than  for  the  year  before,  on  account  of 
several  protracted  strikes  and  a  prolonged  rate  war. 

Up  to  July  in  1893  there  had  been  an  increase  of  about 
$15,000,000  in  gross  earnings,  and  of  about  $1,250,000  in 
net  earnings.  It  was  in  July  that  the  effect  of  the  panic 
began  to  tell  most  severely  on  trade,  and  from  July  to  the 
end  of  the  year  the  losses  were  enough  to  entirely  wipe 
out  the  gain  and  create  a  heavy  deficiency.  Roughly 
stated,  the  loss  in  net  earnings  from  July  1  to  December 
31  was  nearly  $12,000,000.  December  was  the  worst 
month  in  the  year  for  the  railroads. 

Taking  the  railroads  by  groups,  the  Pacific  coast  lines 
were  the  heaviest  sufferers,  their  net  earnings  decreasing 
for  the  year  12.89  per  cent.  The  Northwestern,  New 
England,  and  Southwestern  lines  came  next,  with  losses  of 
5.32,  4.76,  and  4.32  per  cent,  respectively.  The  Middle 
Eastern  lost  only  1.91  per  cent,  while  the  Southern  lines 
were  among  the  lightest  sufferers,  with  a  loss  of  only  1.36 
per  cent.  Out  of  36  Southern  roads  reporting,  18  show  a 
gain  in  net  earnings  for  the  year.  Only  the  group  of 
roads  in  the  Middle  Western  states  show  an  increase. 
The  increase  amounts  to  4.39  per  cent,  and  is  attributed 
to  the  enormous  passenger  earnings  of  the  Illinois  Central 
and  other  lines  favorably  situated  for  offsetting  the 
decrease  in  freight  traffic  by  the  travel  during  the  World's 
Fair.  The  above  returns  of  railroad  earnings  were  gath- 
ered by  the  Financial  Chronicle. 

SPORTING. 

The  chess  contest  for  the  championship  of  the  world 
and  $2,000  a  side,  which  began  in  New  York  City  on 
March  15,  between  William  Steinitz,  the  present  cham- 
pion, and  Emanuel  Lasker,  is  an  event  of  extraordinary 
interest.  Steinitz,  who  was  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  in 
1836,  has  been  recognized  for  nearly  30  years  as  the  most 
noted  player  in  the  world.  Lasker  is  a  young  Prussian,  25 
years  of  age,  and  has  already  achieved  remarkable  success. 

On  January  25,  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  James  J.  Cor- 
bett,  successfully  defended  his  title  as  champion  pugilist 
qf  the  world  by  knocking  out  Charlie  Mitchell  of  England 
in  the  third  round. 

John  S.  Johnson  of  Minneapolis,  in  January,  made 
two  new  world's  records  in  skating.  On  the  23d,  on  Lake 
Mendota,  Wisconsin,  he  skated  a  quarter-mile  in  31^ 
seconds,  flying  start,  beating  Joseph  F.  Donoghue's  record 
of   35   seconds,  standing   start,  the    difference    in    starts 
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making  the  difference  in  time  If  seconds  in  favor  of  the 
Minneapolis  skater.  On  the  28th  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Johnson  broke  his  own  last  year's  half-mile  record  of 
1  minute  22  seconds,  covering  the  distance  in  1:16  4-5. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Lynching  in  Kansas. — On  January  14  an  organized 
body  of  about  130  men  forced  open  the  jail  in  Russell, 
Kansas,  and  took  therefrom  three  prisoners  who  had  been 
committed  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Circumstantial  evi- 
dence and  the  confessions  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  left 
little  doubt  that  all  were  guilty.  The  three  men  were 
hanged  from  the  stringers  of  a  railroad  bridge  near  the 
station.  After  firing  two  shots  into  each  body  the 
lynchers  dispersed.  The  result  of  a  coroner's  inquest  was 
a  verdict  that  the  deceased  "  came  to  their  deaths  at  the 
hands  of  persons  unknown." 

Train  Robbery. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  was  wrecked  by  robbers  at  Roscoe  station, 
about  12  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  February 
16.  The  robbers  opened  the  express  car  with  dynamite, 
and  secured  about  $1,000  in  cash,  together  with  some 
strong  boxes  belonging  to  the  Wells  Fargo  &  Company's 
express.  While  the  robbery  was  in  progress  three  masked 
men  kept  up  a  constant  firing  upon  the  train.  The  fire- 
man and  a  tramp  who  was  stealing  a  ride,  were  killed. 
Two  outlaws,  Evans  and  Morell,  were  suspected,  and 
on  February  19  were  captured  at  the  former's  home.  An 
attempt  to  lynch  them  was  frustrated  by  the  officers,  who 
landed  their  prisoners  in  the  Fresno  jail.  On  February 
20  Evans  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
penitentiary  at  Folsom. 

Other  Crimes. — At  Franklin  Park,  New  Jersey,  early 
in  the  morning  of  March  1,  two  colored  burglars  mur- 
dered the  wife  and  child  of  Moore  Baker,  their  former  em- 
ployer. In  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  robbers,  Baker 
killed  them  both. 

James  B.  Lippincott,  a  valued  official  of  the  New 
Jersey  state  prison  at  Trenton,  was  shot  and  killed  March 
2,  by  Joseph  Wallwitz,  a  convict  who  was  attempting  to 
escape. 

About  a  year  ago  Len  Tye  was  hanged  by  a  mob,  near 
Jellico,  Kentucky,  in  order  to  secure  a  confession  that  he 
had  murdered  a  Miss  Bryant;  but,  as  he  protested  his 
inocence,  he  was  cut  down  and.  released.      He  recently 
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confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  was  then  charged,  and 
admitted  that  he  had  also  kidnapped  several  other  girls, 
whom  he  had  kept  in  the  woods  until  they  died.  About 
the  first  of  March  he  was  captured  by  several  farmers  and 
skinned  alive. 

An  old  political  quarrel  which  had  recently  taken  the 
form  of  a  violent  newspaper  controversy  led  to  the  killing, 
at  Kosciusko,  Mississippi,  on  March  3,  of  S.  A.  Jackson,  a 
prominent  Democratic  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  the  fatal  wounding  of  two  bystanders,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
P.  Ratliffe,  a  leading  Populist  and  also  a  member  of  the 
legislature. 

On  March  3,  Harry  C.  Wiltshaw  was  arrested  at  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  charged  with  embezzling  about  $36,000 
from  the  United  States  National  bank  of  New  York  City, 
in  which  he  was  formerly  employed. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Fuller,  26  years  of  age,  a  typewriter  for 
a  law  firm  in  New  York  City,  was  shot  dead  in  their  office 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  March  17.  A  hurried  autopsy 
seemed  to  sustain  the  theory  of  suicide;  but  a  later  and 
more  thorough  examination  by  two  surgeons,  indicated 
that  it  was  a  case  of  murder. 

William  Herrick,  cashier  of  a  branch  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  Savings  Union,  was  killed  at  his  desk  on 
April  23  by  William  Fredericks,  a  noted  desperado,  who 
demanded  money.  Herrick  seized  a  pistol  and  fired,  but 
inflicted  only  a  slight  wound.  In  return  he  received  a 
fatal  shot.  The  murderer  fled,  but  was  pursued  by  thet 
bookkeeper,  and  after  a  hard  chase  was  captured. 

DISASTERS. 

Loss  of  the  "Kearsarge."— On  the  night  of  Feb> 
ruary  2,  the  famous  old  corvette  Kearsarge,  the  conquerov 
of  the  Alabama  and  the  participant  in  many  a  stirring  in- 
cident since,  met  her  fate  on  the  sunken  reef  of  Roncador 
in  the  Caribbean  sea.  With  her  passes  away  the  last  ves- 
sel of  the  earlier  steam  navy  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  order  is  complete.  At 
the  time  of  the  disaster  the  Kearsarge  was  bound  for  Blue- 
fields  to  protect  American  interests  in  the  Nicaragua  canal 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  between  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  She  was  the  flagship  of  Acting  Rear- Ad- 
miral Stanton,  commander  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
and  had  on  board  18  other  officers  and  157  enlisted  men. 
Fortunately  but  one  life  was  lost,  that  of  a  fireman  who 
was  drowned  while  attempting  to  wade  to  the  shore. 
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The  sinking  of  the  Confederate  corsair  Alabama  off  the 
French  port  of  Cherbourg  in  June  1864,  and  the  famous 
duel  between  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads,  were  the  two  most  celebrated  naval  battles  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  Kearsarge  was  a  wooden  battleship,  built 
at  Portsmouth,  N".  H.,  in  1861;  and,  even  before  her  his- 
toric encounter  in  the  English  channel,  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  fighters  afloat.  The  Alabama 
was  fitted  out  in  England,  bought  by  the  Confederacy, 
and  manned  in  part  by  British  sailors.  For  over  two  years 
she  had  been  the  terror  of  American  merchantmen,  whom 
she  had  swept  almost  completely  off  the  high  seas.  For 
sharing  in  the  responsibility  for  these  acts  of  plunder,  the 
Geneva  international  tribunal  of  arbitration  held  the  Brit- 
ish government  accountable  to  the  extent  of  $15,500,000, 
which  sum  was  paid  to  the  United  States  as  indemnity. 
The  Kearsarge  had  long  sought  to  meet  the  Alabama,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  locating  her  at  Cherbourg.  For  five 
days  Captain  Winslow  waited  outside  the  harbor  for  his 
foe.  At  length  on  Sunday  morning,  June  19,  1864,  she 
was  seen  steaming  for  the  open  sea  escorted  by  a  French 
man-of-war.  The  latter  turned  back  when  neutral  waters 
had  been  reached.  The  Kearsarge,  too,  put  about  with 
her  head  from  shore,  and  the  Alabama  followed,  nearing 
her  gradually  until  the  two  were  some  seven  miles  out  and 
about  2,000  yards  apart.  Then  suddenly  the  Kearsarge 
swung  round,  put  on  full  steam  ahead,  and  went  straight 
at  the  Alabama.  They  were  a  little  under  a  mile  apart 
when  the  Alabama  sheered  and  brought  her  starboard  bat- 
tery into  action.  Three  broadsides  were  discharged  be- 
fore the  Kearsarge  returned  a  shot.  She  deliberately 
steamed  within  short  range,  and  then  fired  slowly  and 
carefully.  From  the  way  the  Alabama  persistently  kept 
her  broadside  facing  the  Kearsarge,  the  course  of  the  two 
vessels  during  the  fight  was  round  and  round  each  other, 
gradually  lessening  the  distance,  and  describing  in  all  just 
seven  wide  circles.  In  one  hour  and  two  minutes  the 
Alabama  was  so  crippled  that,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
reach  French  waters,  she  ran  up  the  white  flag  in  token 
of  surrender.  Twenty  minutes  later  she  sank  with  the 
bodies  of  about  40  killed  and  wounded.  Her  commander, 
Captain  Semmes,  and  about  40  officers  and  men,  were 
rescued  with  much  of  their  plunder  by  the  Deerhound, 
an  English  yacht  flying  the  ensign  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
squadron.  Sixty-five  of  the  Alabama's  men  were  taken 
prisoners. 
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The  two  ships  were  about  evenly  matched;  but  the 
marksmanship  of  the  Alabama  was  poor.  She  fired  370 
shots,  only  28  of  which  struck  the  Kearsarge,  none  of 
them  doing  serious  damage.  The  latter  fired  in  all  173 
shots. 

The  Kearsarge  was  in  commission  continuously  for  32 
years,  and  much  of  her  service  had  been  in  West  Indian 
waters.  Her  wrecking  is  to  the  nation  a  cause  for  grief, 
but  there  is  a  slight  compensation  in  the  fact  that  she  was 
in  active  service  until  the  last,  and  foundered  while  flying 
an  Admiral's  flag.  The  navy  department  offered  a  reward 
of  $45,000,  which  sum  was  appropriated  by  congress  for 
the  purpose,  for  the  delivery  of  the  vessel  at  the  port  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  Later,  a  contract  was  made  with  a  Boston 
company.  The  latter  was  to  receive  the  full  reward  if 
successful,  or  $8,500  if,  after  using  all  reasonable  efforts, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  the  ship.  The  company 
sent  a  large  steamer,  fully  equipped  for  wrecking  pur- 
poses, with  a  representative  of  the  government  on  board, 
which  reached  Roncador,  March  22.  It  was  found  that 
parties  from  neighboring  points  had  carried  away  what- 
ever they  could  move,  and  had  burned  the  hull  to  the 
water's  edge.     Only  a  few  relics  could  be  secured. 

Fires  at  the  White  City. — Early  in  the  evening  of 
January  8,  fire  was  discovered  in  the  Casino,  at  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  in  Chicago.  Like  the  other  buildings  in 
the  vicinity,  this  was  extremely  combustible,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  prompt  and  vigorous  efforts  of  the  firemen,  was 
quickly  consumed.  The  flames  spread  to  the  Peristyle, 
which,  flanked  by  the  Casino  and  Music  hall,  had  been 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  structures  upon  the 
grounds.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  double  colonnade,  and 
was  a  magnificent  piece  of  monumental  architecture.  Ef- 
forts to  save  it  were  unavailing — Music  hall  was  also  de- 
stroyed; and  the  flames,  which  reached  the  roof  of  the  Man- 
ufactures building,  were  extinguished  with  great  diffi- 
culty. In  the  latter  building  portions  of  the  French,  Bel- 
gian, and  British  exhibits  were  stored.  These  were  not 
burned,  but  were  damaged  by  smoke  and  water  to  the 
amount  of  about  $200,000.  The  financial  loss  on  the 
buildings  was  estimated  at  $800,000,  but,  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  them,  and  as  the  iron,  which  was  the  most 
valuable  material,  remains,  this  sum  has  been  considered 
excessive.  One  fireman  was  killed,  and  several  were  in- 
jured.    The  fire  is  thought  to  have  been  incendiary. 

On  February  18  an  incendiary  fire  destroyed  a  portion 
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of  the  Illinois  state  building.  The  damage  was  slight. 
During  the  fire,  flames  reached  the  Art  palace,  in  which 
articles  for  the  Columbian  museum  were  stored,  but  were 
soon  extinguished. 

Still  another  fire,  also  supposed  to  have  been  incendi- 
ary, occurred  on  February  24,  and  destroyed  the  dome  of 
the  Agricultural  building.  As  all  the  exhibits  had  been 
removed  there  was  little  financial  loss. 

Other  Disasters. — By  a  rear-end  collision  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railroad,  near  the 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  bridge,  on  the  morning  of  January  15, 
eleven  people  lost  their  lives  and  more  than  40  were  in- 
jured. The  Dover  express,  which  was  a  few  minutes  late, 
liad  stopped  in  obedience  to  a  signal.  A  local  train  from 
South  Orange,  heavily  loaded  with  people  going  to  busi- 
ness in  New  York  City,  followed  closely  and  rapidly.  The 
engineer  seems  to  have  disregarded  the  fog,  which  was 
very  heavy,  as  well  as  to  have  disobeyed  a  standing  order 
to  lessen  speed  at  this  dangerous  locality,  while  a  brake- 
man  who  had  been  sent  from  the  express  to  flag  the  local 
train  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  returned  to  warn  the 
passengers  in  the  car  which  he  had  left. 

Six  men  were  killed  and  several  were  injured,  some  of 
them  probably  fatally,  by  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  coal 
mine  at  Blossburg,  New  Mexico,  February  22. — By  the  fall 
of  rock,  and  subsequent  explosion  of  gas,  four  men  were 
killed  in  the  Richmond  shaft  at  Scran toiij  Penn.,  March  6. 
—Up  to  March  24  seven  bodies  had  been  recovered  from 
the  Gaylord  mine  at  Plymouth,  Penn.,  where  an  explosion 
had  occurred,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  bodies  of  the 
other  six  victims  of  the  .disaster  would  soon  be  found. 

On  March  23  the  explosion  of  10,000  pounds  of  dyna- 
mite at  the  Acme  Powder  company's  works.  Black's  Run, 
Penn.,  14  miles  from  Pittsburg,  caused  the  death  of  five 
persons,  the  serious  injury  of  another,  and  the  destruction 
of  five  buildings. 

On  January  23,  the  Normamiia,  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  reached  New  York  in  a  seriously  damaged 
condition  and  with  several  of  the  crew  suffering  from  severe 
injuries.  AVhen  about  750  miles  from  Sandy  Hook  the 
ship  was  struck  by  a  "third  sea," often,  though  incorrect- 
ly, called  a  "tidal  wave."  The  first  sea  was  of  moderate 
size,  but  the  second  was  unusually  large,  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  third  of  enormous  proportions  which  struck 
the  ship  with  terrific  force.  As  the  steamer  was  going 
about  sixteen  knots  per  hour,  and  the  wave  was  probably 
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moving  at  still  greater  speed,  the  escape  of  the  ship  from 
utter  destruction  was  almost  miraculous. 

CALIFORNIA  MIDWINTER  FAIR. 

This  important  exposition,  mention  of  which  was 
made  in  the  last  number  of  this  review  (Vol.  3,  p.  773), 
was  formally  opened  with  great  eclat  on  January  27.  New 
Year's  day  had  originally  been  set  for  the  opening  exer- 
cises; but,  although  the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  that  day,  and  throngs  of  visitors  crowded  to  the 
grounds,  many  of  the  exhibits  had  not  arrived  and  other 
details  had  not  been  completed,  so  that  it  had  been  de- 
cided to  postpone  the  formal  opening  ceremony  to  a  later 
date. 

One  interesting  incident,  however,  took  place  on  New 
Year's  day— the  dedication  with  impressive  ceremonies  of  the 
beautiful  monumental  "  Prayer  Book  Cross"  (the  gift  of 
George  W.Childs, of  Philadelphia, Pa., since  deceased), which 
stands  on  a  knoll  a  short  distance  from  the  main  buildings  of 
the  Midwinter  fair.  The  cross  commemorates  the  land- 
ing 314  years  ago  of  the  English  navigator,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  from  his  ship  the  Golden  Hinde,  at  what  has  since 
been  known  as  "  Drake's  bay,"  and  the  preaching  there, 
by  Drake's  chaplain,  Francis  Fletcher,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  the  first  sermon  in  English  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  Celtic 
cross,  57  feet  high.  The  column  underneath  the  arms  is 
30  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  three  pieces  of  stone.  The 
arms  are  15  feet  in  height  and  23  feet  across.  The  column 
above  the  arms  is  nine  feet  high. 

Ground  was  first  broken  for  the  great  fair  in  the  "  Sun- 
set City"  on  August  24,  1893.  It  has  cost  about  $4,500,- 
000,  and  is  second  in  extent  only  to  the  Paris  and  Colum- 
bian expositions.  Partly  because  it  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  the  greatest  ever  held,  it 
at  first  attracted  less  attention  than  its  size  and  importance 
deserved;  but,  as  its  numerous  beauties  have  become  better 
known,  it  has  been  the  destination  of  an  increasing 
stream  of  travel  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  dimen- 
sions and  cost  of  the  principal  buildings  areas  follows: 

Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts,  462  feet  long  and  325  feet  wide; 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  annex,  370  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide; 
total  area  of  the  building,  including  annex  and  gallery,  177,000  square 
feet;  total  cost,  $120,000. 

Mechanic  Arts  building,  330  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide;  Me- 
chanic Arts  annex,  249  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide;  total  area  of  the 
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building,    including    the    galleries,    37,041  square  feet;  total   cost, 
$72,000. 

Horticultural  and  Agricultural  building,  400  feet  long  and  190 
feet  wide;  total  area  of  building,  77,297  square  feet,  including  ball 
floors;  total  cost,  $62,300. 

Building  of  Fine  Arts,  total  space  in  running  feet  for  exhibits  of 
paintings,  2,000;  total  cost,  $64,000. 

Administration  building,  70  feet  square;  total  floor  space,  16,800 
square  feet;  total  cost, $30, 000. 

Festival  ball,  140  feet  long  and  133  feet  wide;  total  cost,  $20,000. 

In  some  details,  the  buildings  suggest  the  models  of 
the  Columbian  exposition;  but,  unlike  the  buildings  of 
the  famous  "  White  City,"  those  of  the  Midwinter  fair  are 
colored  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  while  their  surround- 
ings of  palms,  magnolias,  and  orange  trees,  with  the  intense 
blue  of  the  California  sky,  form  a  scene  of  semi-tropical 
luxuriance.  Many  of  the  Orientals  who  enlivened  the 
Midway  Plaisance  are  to  be  found  at  the  Midwinter  fair. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  of  Orientals 
always  living  in  San  Francisco,  the  number  of  odd  aud 
many-colored  costumes  to  be  seen  at  the  fair  is  much 
larger  than  in  Chicago  last  summer.  The  Chinese  Six 
Companies,  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  celestials 
in  this  country,  have  an  important  building  of  their  own 
— a  large,  showy  structure  adorned  with  grotesquely  carved 
dragons  and  bright-colored  flags,  with  a  court-yard  filled 
with  plants  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Agricultural  Products.  —  The  London  Times 
makes  some  interesting  comparisons  between  the  yield  of 
a  few  of  the  agricultural  products  of  England,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  We  quote  the  following 
showing  the  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  in  the  year  1893: 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

25-81 
25-95 
11-40 

27-99 
28-69 
21  -70 

35-08 

35-59 

United  States 

2340 

Largely  owing  to  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  oats  in  each  of  these  countries  was 
unusually  low.  The  jreat  difference  in  the  yield  per  acre 
is  due  to  the  different  systems  of  cultivation  which  are 
followed,  rather  than  to  an  inferiority  of  the  soil  of  this 
country  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  sometimes  not  made  clear.  Owing  to  a 
severe  drought  in  England  the  yield  of  hay  was  much  be- 
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low  the  average,  and  was  not  expected  to  equal  that  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  estimated  at  1'33  tons  per  acre, 
making  a  total  yield  of  65,766,158  tons. 

The  area  given  to  potatoes  in  Great  Britain  was  a  little 
less  than  half  that  occupied  by  this  crop  in  this  country. 
Here  the  crop  for  1893  was  grown  on  2,605,186  acres;  and 
though  the  yield  of  72*2  bushels  per  acre  was  considerably 
below  the  usual  average  the  total  product  amounted  to 
183,034,203  bushels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimates  of  the  yield  of 
the  three  principal  cereals  in  the  United  States  for  1892 
and  1893: 

CEREALS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Bushels. 

1893. 

Bushels. 

1892. 

Decrease  in 

Bushels. 

1893. 

1,619,496,131 
638,854,850 

1,628,464,000         8,967  869 

Oats 

661,035,000        22.180 1fsn 

Wheat 

396,131,725 

615,949,000 

119,817,275 

The  enormous  difference  in  the  quantity  of  wheat  pro- 
duced in  1892  and  1893  is  due  in  part  to  a  decreased  yield 
of  two  bushels  per  acre  in  the  latter  year,  and  in  part  to  a 
diminution  of  about  4,000,000  acres — a  little  more  than 
ten  per  cent — in  the  area  given  to  this  crop. 

Mineral  Products. — The  figures  which  follow  are 
taken  from  the  report  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States,  issued  in  January  by  the  chief  of  the  di- 
vision of  mining  statistics  and  technology  of  the  geological 
survey.     They  cover  the  calendar  year  1892: 


Products. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

9,157,000 

$131,161,039 

55,000,000 

74,989,900 

1,596,375 

33,000,000 

358,275,742 

37,977,142 

213.262 

17,060,960 

87,260 

9,027,920 

27,993 

1,245,689 

92,252 

50,739 

259,885 

172,824 

162,000 

32.4qr 

113.264,792 

125,124,481 

46,850,450 

82,442,000 

48,706,625 

50,509,136 

25,901.436 

65,000,000 

40,000,000 

14,800,714 

8,758,621 

7,152,750 

11,698,890 

5,654,915 

681,571 

3,266,227 

5,172,112 

3,624,480 

21,876,604 

4.905,970 

27,500 

2,200.000 

420,000 

1,000,000 

Pig  iron,  tons 

Silver,  ounces 

Gold,  ounces 

Copper,  pounds 

Lead,  tons 

Zinc,  tons 

Quicksilver,  flasks 

Nickel,  pounds 

Aluminum,  pounds 

Tin,  pounds 

Bituminous  coal,  tons 

Pennsylvania  anthracite,  tons 

Building  stone 

Petroleum,  barrels , 

Lime,  barrels 

Natural  gas 

Cement,  barrels 

Salt,  barrels 

Phosphate  rock,  tons 

Limestone,  for  iron  flux,  tons. 
Mineral  waters,  gallons  sold . . 

Zinc,  white,  tons 

Potters'  clay,  tons 
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Notwithstanding  a  considerable  decline  in  prices  the 
total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  country  was 
greater  than  for  any  previous  year.  Of  the  articles  noted 
the  metallic  products  were  valued  at  $304,775,379;  the 
non-metallic  at  $370,607,864;  and  the  unspecified  sub- 
stances at  nearly  $10,000,000;  making  a  total  of  $685,- 
377,383. — According  to  Director  Preston  of  the  mint  bureau 
the  gold  production  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1893  was  1,739,081  ounces,  valued  at  $35,950,000. 

The  value  of  the  gold  is  to  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  ounces  by  20.67.  The  total  increase  for 
the  year  was  73,455  ounces.  There  was  a  small  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  gold  mined  in  Mexico  and  an  increase 
of  more  than  $10,000,000  in  the  product  of  the  South  Af- 
rican mines.  The  gold  production  of  the  latter  region, 
which  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  three  years,  ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000  in  1893,  and  as  the  mines  are  rich,  and 
climatic  conditions  are  favorable  for  their  development,  it 
is  probable  that  a  still  greater  yield  will  be  secured  in  fu- 
ture. The  low  price  of  silver,  the  failure  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  conference,  and  the  financial  policy  of 
the  United  States  government  are  noted  as  among  the 
causes  which  have  tended  to  divert  the  mining  industry 
from  the  silver  to  the  gold  fields.  The  estimate  by  the 
mint  bureau  of  the  total  gold  production  of  the  world  for 
1893  is  almost  $150,000,000,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
largest  yield  ever  obtained. — The  figures  relating  to  the 
coal  production  of  the  United  States  in  1893,  indicate 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  depression  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country  during  more  than  half  of 
the  period,  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  coal  mined  as  compared  with  any  previous  year.  They 
also  show  that  our  export  trade  in  coal  increased  nearly  36 
per  cent  in  1893.  The  total  production  in  1892  was  180,- 
399,017;  in  1893  it  reached  183,422,710  tons.  The  home 
consumption  was  180,565,795  tons  in  1893,  as  compared 
with  178,683,852  tons  in  1892. 

Manufactures. — A  bulletin  containing  the  census  of 
manufactures  for  1890  has  been  issued  by  the  government. 
As  compared  with  the  returns  for  1880  it  indicates  a  great 
expansion  in  manufacturing  interests  during  the  decade. 
The  increase  has  been  as  follows:  In  the  capital  em- 
ployed, 120*76  per  cent;  in  the  number  of  hands,  65 '74 
per  cent;  in  the  wages  paid,  131-13  per  cent;  in  the  cost 
of  materials,  47 '77  per  cent;  and  in  the  value  of  products, 
69*27   per  cent. — The  report  of  the  American  Iron  and 
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Steel  association  shows  that  the  production  of  pig  iron  in 
the  United  States  during  1893  was  7,124,502  gross  tons. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent  from 
the  production  of  1892. — The  manufacturers  report  the 
total  production  of  Bessemer  steel  ingots  in  1893  as  3,123,- 
524  gross  tons.  This  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  A  somewhat 
greater  decrease  is  noted  in  the  prochiction  of  Bessemer 
steel  rails,  of  which  1,036,353  gross  tons  were  made  in 
1893.     This  was  the  smallest  production  since  1885. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States.— The  for- 
eign trade  of  the  United  States  for  1893  was  nearly  9  per 
cent  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Both  the  im- 
ports and  the  exports  were  affected  by  the  business  de- 
pression which  extended  to  all  civilized  lands.  The  de- 
crease in  value  of  exports  was  largely  in  the  line  of  agri- 
cultural products.  It  is  said  that  the  quantity  of  grain 
sent  from  New  York  in  1893  was  more  than  18,000,000 
bushels  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  A  curious 
fact  which  should  be  noted  is,  that  of  the  327  vessels  en- 
gaged in  transporting  this  grain  there  was  only  one 
American. — The  following  figures,  relating  to  the  mer- 
chandise imports  and  exports  for  the  years  1892  and  1893 
include  the  business  at  all  points  at  which  either  the  im- 
ports or  the  exports  exceeded  $10,000,000: 

IMPORTS. 


New  York  — 

Boston 

Philadelphia.. 
San  Francisco 
New  Orleans.. 

Chicago 

Baltimore 


$492,190,000 
69,100,000 
58,800,000 
39,400,000 
21,100,000 
17,700,000 
15,000,000 


$713,200,000 


$539,800,000 
75,500,000 
63,200.000 
45,600,000 
18,800,000 
17,000,000 
14,100,000 


$769,000,000 


EXPORTS. 


1893. 

1892. 

$357,900,000 
&5,200,000 
83,500,000 
74,800,000 
43,500,000 
35,900,000 
28,800,000 
23,500.000 
11,000,000 
10,600,000 
10,500,000 

$377,700,000 

107,600,000 
88,800  000 

91,900,000 

60,300,000 

35,600,000 

31,700,000 
20,300,000 

11,300,000 

8,300  000 

11,600,000 

$757,200,000 

$845,100,000 
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Wealth  of  the  United  States. — A  census  bulletin 
upon  this  subject  was  issued  by  the  government  about  the 
middle  of  March.  It  contains  many  interesting  statistics 
regarding  the  "true  valuation,"  i.e.,  the  fair  selling  price, 
of  the  tangible  property  in  this  country,  exclusive  of 
Alaska,  for  the  year  1890.  The  various  kinds  of  prop- 
erty are  rated  as  follows: 

Real  estate  and  improvements,  $39,544,544,333;  live  stock  on 
farms  and  ranches,  farm  implements,  and  machinery,  $2,703,015,040; 
mines  and  quarries,  $1,291,291,579;  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion, 
$1,158,774,948;  machinery  of  mills  and  product  on  hand,  $3,058,593,- 
441;  railroads  and  equipments,  including  street  railroads,  $8,685,407,- 
323;  telegraphs,  telephones,  shipping,  and  canals,  $701,755,712;  mis- 
cellaneous, $7,893,708,821. 

This  makes  a  grand  total  of  $65,037,091,197,  an  aver- 
age of  $1,039  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country.  Census  returns  for  four  preceding  decades  gave 
the  following  total  valuations:  In  1850,  $7,250,000,000; 
1860,  $16,250,000,000;  1870,  $30,000,000,000;  1880,  $43,- 
000,000,000.  The  per  capita  valuation  was  placed  at 
$308  in  1850,  $514  in  1860,  $780  in  1870,  and  $870  in 
1880.  On  account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  at 
that  time  the  estimates  for  1870  should  be  reduced  about 
20  per  cent  in  order  to  secure  a  correct  estimate  for  that 
year  as  compared  with  the  other  periods. 

AFFAIRS  IN  YARIOUS  STATES. 

Colorado. — Governor  Waite  and  the  different  munici- 
pal departments  in  Denver  have  frequently  been  engaged 
in  conflict.  The  governor  has  several  times  changed  the 
boards  of  fire  and  police  commissioners,  and  has  twice 
been  resisted;  the  supreme  court,  however,  declared  that 
he  could  remove  for  cause.  Recently  he  removed  two 
commissioners,  who  straightway  applied  to  the  district 
court  and  secured  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
governor,  mayor,  and  the  new  members  from  taking  pos- 
session of  the  offices.  The  governor  decided  to  disregard 
the  injunction,  and  issued  an  order  for  the  militia.  The 
commissioners  meanwhile  occupied  the  city  hall,  supported 
by  the  police  and  a  number  of  deputies  sworn  in  by  the 
sheriff.  On  March  15  the. militia  and  the  police  stood 
face  to  face  before  the  city  hall  thoroughly  armed.  The 
sheriff  ordered  the  militia  to  be  arrested  and  deprived  of 
their  arms.  Application  was  also  made  for  a  warrant  for 
the  governor's  arrest.  Governor  Waite  then  requested 
General  McCook  to  bring  in  the  United  States  troops, 
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which  was  done.  General  McCook,  however,  took  the 
ground  that  he  was  there  simply  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  public  buildings,  not  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the 
governor  in  attacking  the  police.  Governor  Waite  then 
asked  the  general  to  withdraw  the  troops;  this  he  refused 
to  do  under  orders  from  Washington.  An  arrangement 
was  finally  effected  by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  it  now  rests  with  the  courts. 

Iowa  Prohibition  Law. — The  people  of  Iowa,  in 
1882,  so  amended  the  state  constitution  as  to  forbid  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage. 
A  law  to  that  effect  became  operative  in  July,  1884.  By 
degrees  the  Republican  majority  in  the  legislature  grew 
smaller,  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  make  prohibition 
more  stringent  and  difficult  also  to  enforce  it,  especially 
where  license  Republicans  were  numerous.  Extreme  or 
radical  Prohibitionists  soon  began  to  complain  of  the 
failure  of  the  Republicans  to  strengthen  and  enforce  pro- 
hibition. They  also  began  to  vote  a  third  party  or  Pro- 
hibition ticket.  That  weakened  the  dominant  party  still 
more,  and  in  1889  Horace  Boies,  a  Republican  until  the 
party  enacted  the  prohibition  laws,  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
cratic governor,  and  re-elected  in  1891.  This  was  done 
largely  by  the  votes  of  license  Republicans.  The  upshot 
of  the  matter  is  that  on  March  24, 1894,  both  houses  passed 
what  is  known  as  the  Martin  mulct  bill,  imposing  an  an- 
nual tax  of  $600  on  liquor  sellers,  and  exempting  from 
prosecution  all  by  whom  the  tax  is  paid.  The  house  has 
passed  a  bill  to  resubmit  the  saloon  question  to  another 
vote  of  the  people.  If  it  passes  this  and  the  next  legisla- 
ture, it  cannot  be  voted  upon  before  1896,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

Kansas. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Lease,  president  of  the  state 
board  of  charities,  late  last  year  deposed  by  Governor  Lewel- 
ling,  has  been  making  a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  effort 
to  be  restored.  The  governor,  however,  has,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  legal  authorities,  overstepped  his  authority,  for 
the  statute  expressly  states  that  he  cannot  remove  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  charities  except  for  cause,  and  pre- 
scribes how  the  removal  shall  be  accomplished.  Mrs. 
Lease  still  issues  manifestoes  as  president,  and  is  bending 
all  her  energies  to  prevent  the  renomination  of  Governor 
Lewelling. 

New  Jersey. — It  is  claimed  that  the  bosses  of  the 
New  Jersey  race-tracks  are  to  be  credited  with  the  Re- 
publican victory  in  that  state  last  fall.     The  excesses, 
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abuses,  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  them  in  connection 
with  the  turf  excited  so  much  indignation  and  wrath 
throughout  the  state  that  many  were  induced  to  vote 
against  the  Democratic  candidates  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  the  race-course  ring.  Overcome  at  the 
polls,  the  latter  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  at 
Trenton  the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  created  a  dead-lock  lasting  until  March  21, 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  quo  warranto  case  presented  to  it.  The  decision  de- 
clared that  the  Democratic  body  presided  over  by  Senator 
Adrain  had  no  standing,  and  that  the  title  of  Maurice  A. 
Rogers,  president  of  the  Republican  senate,  was  complete. 
Governor  Werts  accepted  the  decision,  issued  commissions 
to  the  state  officers  chosen  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the 
Republican  senate  and  the  house  dating  from  April  2, 
and  filed  all  bills  passed  by  the  two  bodies.  On  the  next 
day  the  senate  met  in  the  senate  chamber,  seven  of  the 
Democratic  members  taking  their  seats  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  action  of  the  court  without  objection.  Not  only 
does  the  decision  affect  the  senate,  but  it  deposes  the 
Democratic  superintendents  of  the  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments in  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  and  also  the  Demo- 
cratic police  boards  in  Trenton,  Paterson,  and  Camden. 
New  York. — A  bill  was  passed  in  February  by  the 
New  York  legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Flower, 
popularly  known  as  the  "Greater  New  York "  bill.  It 
submits  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  communities  interested 
on  November  6  next  the  question  of  consolidation  with  the 
metropolis  under  one  muncipal  incorporation.  The 
annexation  proposition  includes  not  only  Brooklyn,  with 
a  population  of  nearly  1,000,000,  and  Richmond  county, 
with  over  50,000  inhabitants,  but  13  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  Long  Island  City,  with  a  population  of  30,506, 
is  the  most  important.  Among  the  others  are  Flat- 
bush,  Flushing,  New  Utrecht,  Gravesend,  and  Jamaica 
Bay.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  territory  which  it 
is  proposed  to  take  in,  is  1,164,053,  which,  added  to  that 
of  New  York,  would  give  to  "  Greater  New  York  "  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,965,792,  and  make  it  second  only  to  London 
in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  among  the  cities  of 
Europe  and  America.  Its  area  would  be  about  317  square 
miles. 

Last  year  Mayor  Bishop  of  Buffalo  refused  to  appoint 
as  police  commissioner  a  Democrat  favored  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor   William  F.  Sheehan.     In  the  legislature   Mr. 
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Sheehan  had  an  act  passed  authorizing  Controller  Gavin 
of  Buffalo  to  appoint  three  police  commissioners.  The 
city  of  Yonkers  and  village  of  Lansingburg  were  included 
in  the  same  bill.  A  bill  restoring  home  rule  in  these 
cases  was  passed  by  both  houses,  and  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Flower  February  20. 

There  was  on  March  G  an  election  for  mayor  in  the 
city  of  Troy.  The  hostility  to  the  candidate  favored  by 
Senator  Murphy  had  centered  in  an  opposing  faction. 
The  opening  of  the  polls  was  the  signal  for  several  con- 
tests. At  one  booth  a  repeater  undertook  to  vote  under 
the  name  of  an  ex-alderman,  a  well  known  resident,  who 
was  at  that  time  preparing  his  ballot  in  the  booth.  On 
being  refused  permission  he  drew  a  revolver,  and  fired  at 
the  men  who  tried  to  push  him  back,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  general  fight.  At  the  close  it  appeared  that 
Robert  Ross,  a  young  man  of  high  character,  was  killed. 
It  was  shown  at  the  inquest  that  the  murder  was  done  by 
Bartholomew  Shea,  who  has  been  fully  committed  for 
trial. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  and 
others,  an  investigating  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
New  York  senate  to  look  into  the  action  of  the  New  York 
city  police  in  connection  with  the  last  elections.  This 
committee  has  been  for  some  time  in  session. 

South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law.  The  last  few 
days  of  the  quarter  have  witnessed  an  agitation  verging 
upon  civil  war  as  the  result  of  attempts  to  enforce  the 
liquor  dispensary  law.  The  most  obnoxious  feature  of 
the  measure — so  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  many  as  to 
cause  them  to  palliate  the  crime  of  rebellion  against  it — is 
the  power  it  confers  upon  the  officers  to  search  private 
houses  for  incriminating  evidence.  In  the  town  of  Flor- 
ence the  dispensary  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  and  in  Dar- 
lington, on  March  30,  an  indiscriminate  fight  took  place, 
precipitated  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  state  constables,  in 
which  four  persons  were  killed,  including  one  constable. 
Governor  Tillman,  being  appealed  to  by  the  mayor;  called 
upon  the  guards  at  Columbia  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
conflict,  but  they  refused.  A  similar  refusal  met  his  call 
upon  the  Charleston  companies.  Rural  companies,  how- 
ever, promptly  responded,  and  were  sent  to  the  disordered 
district.  The  counties  of  Darlington  and  Florence  were 
declared  to  be  in  insurrection;  and  the  governor  availed 
himself  of  his  authority  under  the  state  law  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  lines  and  the  Atlantic  coast  railroad 
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to  prevent  sympathizers  from  nocking  to  the  aid  of  the 
insurgents.  An  order  was  also  issued  assuming  control 
of  the  police  in  all  the  cities.  The  further  developments 
belong  to  the  next  quarter. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  affair  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  laws  where  public 
opinion  is  opposed  to  them.  Without  the  basis  of  moral 
support  in  the  approving  sentiment  of  the  masses,  there 
is  great  danger  that  even  the  sacred  institutions  of  estab- 
lished law  and  the  machinery  for  enforcing  it  may  be 
shorn  of  their  efficiency.  It  illustrates  also  the  extreme 
to  which  factional  feeling  will  carry  even  those  citizens 
who  are  ordinarily  law-respecting  and  law-abiding.  The 
spectacle  of  large  sections  of  people  in  sympathy  with,  or 
actually  participating  in,  rebellion  against  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  is  not  encouraging.  No  law,  not  backed  up  by 
public  sentiment,  can  long  remain  on  the  statute  books 
where  rational  and  constitutional  methods  of  agitation 
against  it  are  faithfully  employed.  To  use  any  other  is 
to  threaten  the  whole  social  fabric. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

On  January  17,  ex-Governor  J.  H.  Gear  of  Iowa,  was 
elected  United  States  senator  by  the  state  legislature. 

Gear,  John  Henry,  U.  S.  senator  from  Iowa,  was  born  in 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  April  7,  1825.  He  received  a  common -school  educa- 
tion, removing  to  Galena,  111.,  in  1836,  and  to  Fort  Snelling,  la.,  two 
years  later.  In  1843  he  became  a  citizen  of  Burlington,  la.,  engaging 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  since  that  time  has  been  a  resident  of 
that  city.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Iowa.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Burlington  in  1863,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  during  the 
14th,  15th,  and  16th  general  assemblies  of  the  state.  During  the  last 
two  terms  (1874-6)  he  acted  as  speaker.  In  1878  Mr.  Gear  was 
elected  governor  of  Iowa,  and  again  in  1880  for  a  second  term.  He 
was  elected  as  a  representative  from  the  first  district  of  Iowa  to  the 
50th  and  51st  congresses.  He  was  a  candidate  at  the  next  election, 
but  was  beaten,  and  later  was  appointed  by  President  Harrison  to  be 
assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  was  again  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  53d  congress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee  in  the  51st  congress,  and  is  credited  with  being 
the  author  of  the  free-sugar  clause  in  the  McKinley  tariff  law. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  a  new  president  for 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  in  the 
person  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  Raymond,  for  the  last  five  years 
pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Raymond,  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Van  Vranken,  is  a  native  of 
central  New  York,  and  is  39  years  of  age.     He  is  a  distinguished 
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graduate  of  Union  College  (class  of  '75).  After  completing  a  theo- 
logical course  in  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary,  he  preached  in  Con 
gregational  churches  in  Plainfield  and  New  Brunswick,  both  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  called  five  years  ago  to  the  pastorate  in  Albany  in 
which  he  remained  until  his  present  appointment.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  in  1886. 

On  March  27,  an  interesting  society  event  occurred  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn. — the  marriage  of  M.  Jules  Patenotre, 
French  ambassador  at  Washington,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Elver- 
son,  daughter  of  James  Elverson,  publisher  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  Golden  Days,  and  Saturday  Night. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  on  awards  at 
the  World's  Fair  shows  that  medals  were  awarded  to  23,757 
exhibitors,  3G  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  catalogued, 
exclusive  of  those  from  France  and  Norway,  who  with- 
drew their  exhibits  from  examination.  This  was  a  smaller 
percentage  of  exhibitors  thus  honored  than  the  records  of 
any  previous  world's  exposition  show.  Over  250,000 
separate  exhibits  were  examined  and  reported  upon.  At 
the  Paris  exposition  there  were  more  than  800  appeals 
from  the  awards  of  juries,  and  670  of  them  were  sustained. 
In  the  Chicago  exposition  there  were  65,422  exhibitors, 
but  only  259  complaints  were  submitted  in  any  form 
against  the  awards,  and  out  of  that  number  only  43  cases 
ripened  into  actual  appeals. 

The  first  steel  sailing  ship  built  in  America,  the  Dirigo, 
was  launched  at  the  yards  of  Arthur  Sewell  &  Co.,  Bath, 
Me.,  her  owners,  on  February  17.  Her  dimensions  are: 
Length  over  all,  330  feet;  length  between  perpendiculars, 
310  ft.;  beam,  45  ft.;  depth,  27  ft.  3  in.  She  is  designed 
to  carry  4,500  tons  dead  weight  on  22  ft.  6  in.  draught, 
and  to  stand  without  ballast  when  light  in  port.  She  has 
a  flush  main  deck  of  steel  fore  and  aft,  the  whole  of  which 
is  sheathed  with  3|  in.  hard  planking,  and  has  also  two 
commodious  steel  deck-houses.  The  vessel  is  rigged  as  a 
4-masted  ship,  and  will  spread  about  13,000  yards  of 
canvas.  She  is  designed  for  traffic  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

On  February  21,  social  and  financial  circles  were  ex- 
cited by  the  news  that  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  the  "King" 
of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  prominent  advocate  of  com- 
mercial union  between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the  instance  of  R.  G. 
Dun  &  Co.,  the  mercantile  agents,  on  two  indictments 
charging  him  with  forging  indorsements  to  two  checks  to 
the  amount  of  over  $10,000,  thus  converting  to  his  own 
personal  use  what  had  been  made  payable  to  two  other 
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parties.  It  is  also  charged  by  Mr.  Dun,  that  Mr.  Wiman, 
during  the  last  few  years,  by  similar  transactions,  has  de- 
frauded the  company  of  over  $200,000.  Mr.  Wiman  was 
released  on  bail,  and  the  case  awaits  the  adjudication  of 
the  courts.  It  appears  that  no  effort  was  made  to  imitate 
the  signatures  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  checks  were 
originally  made  payable,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 

giving  Mr.  Wiman  permis- 
sion to  convert  checks  to  his 
own  use  in  this  way  when- 
ever he  desired,  they  credit- 
ing Dun  &  Co.  and  charging 
him  with  the  amount. 
Whether  his  relation  to  Dun 
&  Co.  was  that  of  partner 
ur  simply  employee  will  also 
have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  case. 

On  February  20,  an  un- 
fortunate accident  occurred 
^in  connection  with  the  an- 
a^  nual  banquet  of  the  fresh- 
man class  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The 
banquet  is  always  the  occa- 
sion of  some  sort  of  collision 
between  the  rival  first  and  second  year  classes.  On  the 
present  occasion,  with  the  presumable  object  of  annoying 
the  freshmen  and  possibly  breaking  up  their  feast,  some 
person  or  persons  conceived  the  idea  of  injecting  into  the 
banqueting  hall  from  an  adjoining  room  fumes  of  chlorine 
gas,  an  extreme  irritant.  The  result  was  the  death  of  a 
colored  cook  employed  by  the  freshmen.  Several  of  the 
students  also  were  made  quite  sick. 

The  incident  has  been  much  discussed  throughout  the 
country.  Up  to  the  end  of  March,  the  investigation  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  fixing  of  blame  and  punishment,  which 
have  been  left  to  the  ordinary  legal  authorities  by  the 
university,  had  not  been  completed. 

The  outcome  of  the  attempt  to  break  up  the  banquet 
was  a  shock,  not  only  to  the  community  at  large,  but  to 
the  student  body,  who  as  a  whole  have  little  sympathy 
with  that  carelessness  which  in  its  obliviousness  to  possi- 
ble results  of  action  is  morally  indistinguishable  from 
crime.  At  a  monster  mass  meeting  on  February  26,  which 
was  entirely  a  student  affair,  no  member  of  the  faculty 
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being  present,  resolutions  were  adopted  embodying  a 
strong  sentiment  against  all  forms  of  personal  collision 
between  the  rival  classes,  the  result  of  which  may  not 
unlikely  be  a  disappearance  of  the  traditional  yearly  con- 
flicts. 

The  decided  sensation  of  the  quarter  has  been  caused 
by  the  revelations  connected  with  the  suit  brought  against 
Congressman  W.  0. 
P.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky,  by  Miss 
Madeline  V.  Pollard, 
claiming  $50,000 
damage  for  seduc- 
tion and  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage. 
The  trial  began 
March  8,  and  had  not 
been  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 
Colonel  Breckinridge 
admits  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  relations 
with  the  claimant, 
which  were  con- 
tinued over  many 
years  during  his 
married  life.  His 
only  plea  is,  in  sub- 
stance, that  she  was 
a  young  adventuress, 
whose  designs  his 
"human"  nature 
was  too  weak  to  re- 
sist, and  to  conciliate  whom  he  consented  to  confess  to  a 
mock  engagement  of  marriage. 

On  March  8,  Daniel  Coughlin,  the  Chicago  ex-detec- 
tive, was  finally  acquitted  of  complicity  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Dr.  P.  H.  Cronin  in  May,  1889.  He  had  formerly 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  life, 
and  had  served  three  years  of  incarceration  at  Joliet,  111., 
but  was  brought  back  for  a  new  trial  as  the  result  of  errors 
in  the  previous  proceedings.  The  trial  lasted  over  four 
months. 
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CANADA. 

The  two  cardinal  issues  in  Dominion  politics  are  to- 
day, as  they  have  been  for  some  time  past,  the  tariff  and 
legislative  autonomy  for  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest 
Territories.  On  both  the  policy  of  the  government  is 
known.  A  comprehensive  measure  of  tariff  reform  is  now 
under  discussion  in  the  commons;  and,  although  the  out- 
look as  regards  the  separate  schools  in  the  Northwest  is  more 
uncertain,  the  Dominion  government  have  given  no  indica- 
tion that  they  propose  to  yield  to  the  agitation,  which  is 
still  kept  up  by  the  hierarchy  and  the  French  members 
from  Quebec,  for  interference  in  matters  of  provincial  leg- 
islation which  the  highest  court  in  the  empire  has  de- 
clared to  lie  wholly  within  the  provincial  jurisdiction. 

The  Dominion  Parliament. — On  March  15,  the 
seventh  parliament  of  the  Dominion  assembled  for  its 
fourth  session.  The  speech  from  the  throne,  the  first 
delivered  by  the  new  governor-general,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
indicated  the  leading  measures  to  be  submitted  during 
the  session,  as  follows: 

"  At  an  early  date  a  measure  will  be  laid  before  you,  having  for 
its  object  a  revision  of  the  duties  of  customs,  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
changes  which  time  has  effected  in  business  operations  of  all  kinds 
throughout  the  Dominion.  While  my  ministers  do  not  propose  to 
change  the  principles  on  which  the  existing  enactments  in  this  sub- 
ject are  based,  the  amendments  which  will  be  offered  for  your  con- 
sideration are  designed  to  simplify  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  and  to 
lessen  as  far  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  those  principles  and 
with  the  requirements  of  the  treasury,  the  imposts  which  are  now  in 
force. 

There  will  also  be  laid  before  you  a  measure  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency.         *        *        *        * 

Measures  will  also  be  submitted  to  you  making  more  effective 
provisions  for  our  lines  of  steam  communication  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  for  improving  the  law  with  regard  to  Dominion  lands, 
and  with  regard  to  the  management  of  Indian  affairs;  also  a  bill 
respecting  joint  stock  companies,  another  with  respect  to  the  fish- 
eries, and  several  less  important  measures  which  experience  has  sug- 
gested with  regard  to  various  matters  under  your  control." 

The  New  Tariff. — The  introduction  of  the  new  tariff 
bill  by  Hon.  G-.  E.  Foster,  minister  of  finance,  on  March 
27,  was  one  of  the  most  important  political  events  in  Can- 
ada since  the  adoption  of  the  national  policy  in  1879.  In 
a  word  the  measure,  while  professedly  based  on  an  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  of  protection  with  which  the  Con- 
servative party  has  been  identified,  embodies  much  that 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  "  tariff  reform."  Industries 
which  after  15  years  of  protection,  have  given  no  indica- 
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tion  of  their  likelihood  of  reaching  a  self-supporting  basis, 
are  left  more  to  their  own  resources.  The  new  tariff  is 
still  protective,  but  moderately  so,  and  on  the  whole  pre- 
sents a  lower  range  of  rates.  What  changes  have  been 
made  have  been  professedly  in  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
consumers,  as  distinguished  from  the  manufacturing 
classes.  Luxuries  are  still  highly  taxed;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  articles  entering  into  general  consumption  are 
relieved  of  their  burdens,  the  principal  exception  being 
the  farmers'  own  productions,  where  duties  found  to  be 
advantageous  have  been  retained.  Altogether  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  new  duties  represent,  on  the  basis  of  last 
year's  business,  a  loss  of  revenue  of  from  $1,500,000  to 
$1,600,000. 

In  delivering  the  budget,  Mr.  Foster  declared  that  the 
government  would  stand  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  which  he  defended  at  considerable 
length.  A  small  surplus  was  scored  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1893;  but,  owing  to  the  commercial  strin- 
gency and  the  falling  off  of  imports,  the  current  year 
represents  a  decline  in  income,  which  will  be  even  greater 
m  1894-5  owing  to  the  reduction  in  tariff  rates.  Econ- 
omy will  therefore  have  to  be  exercised;  and  in  the  pro- 
posed changes  the  government  have  had  this  in  view,  not 
attempting  a  uniform  or  horizontal  reduction  of  rates,  but 
only  such  changes  as  seemed  expedient.  The  time  for 
such  economy  is  favorable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  public  works  of  the  Dominion  are  fast  approaching 
completion,  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  enlargements  being 
the  only  ones  now  pressing. 

The  leading  changes  as  announced  were  as  follows: 

In  the  class  of  metals,  iron,  the  chief  article,  had  received  special 
consideration.  Scrap  iron,  raw  material,  hitherto  at  $2  a  ton,  was 
being  injuriously  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  where  better  ma- 
terial should  be  used.  The  government  had  decided  to  keep  pig  iron 
at  the  same  duty,  $4  a  net  ton,  and  the  same  bounty,  $2  a  ton,  as 
hitherto.  But  the  difficulty  about  the  cheap  scrap  iron  was  met  by 
increasing  the  present  duty  of  $2  a  ton  on  scrap  to  $3  up  to  January  1, 
1895,  and  to  $4  thereafter.  The  duty  on  bar  iron  was  reduced  to  $10 
a  ton  from  $13,  and  on  puddled  bar  to  $5  from  $9.  To  encourage 
the  manufacturers  of  puddle  bar  in  Canadian  blast  furnaces  from  pig 
iron,  a  bonus  of  $2  a  ton  would  be  given  for  five  years. 

On  agricultural  implements  the  general  duty  had  been  35  per 
cent.  A  strong  demand  had  been  made  on  the  government  for  reduc- 
tion or  removal.  These  machines  are  made  largely  of  iron,  and  the 
reductions  made  by  the  government  on  iron  would  apply  on  these; 
but  the  government  had  also  decided  to  cut  the  general  duty  of  35  per 
cent  down  to  20  per  cent,  which  will  tax  the  Canadian  factories  pretty 
seriously  to  meet  the  outside  competition.     This  change   is  one  of 
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peculiar  interest  to  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest,  where  the  high  prices 
of  implements  have  often  been  a  bar  to  their  extended  and  needed  use. 
The  rates  on  barbed  wire,  or  wire  for  fencing,  and  on  nails,  were  also 
cut  down  in  the  interests  of  farmers.  Another  change  likely  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Northwest  is  the  proposed  transference  of 
manufactured  lumber  to  the  free  list.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
clauses  relating  to  lumber  contain  a  retaliatory  feature.  The  United 
States  has  freed  lumber  provided  Canada  does  not  place  an  export 
duty  on  logs.  Canada 
now  frees  lumber  on  con- 
dition that  the  United 
States  does  not  tax  it, 
Should  the  latter  lay  on 
a  tax,  then  the  Canadian 
export  duty  will  be  re- 
imposed. 

As  to  agricultural 
products,  the  changes 
are  less  noticeable.  Ani- 
mals, living,  formerly  30 
per  cent,  will  be  20  per 
cent,  excepting  hogs. 
Corn  and  barley  remain 
the  same,  except  that 
they  shall  come  in  free 
from  any  country  which 
admits  Canadian  corn 
and  barley  free;  the 
same  regulation  to  ap- 
ply to  garden  vegetables. 
There  will  be  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  rice,  cal- 
culated to  raise  $30,000. 

The  finance  minister 
dwelt  at  length  on  coal 
oil,  speaking  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry,  which 
he  said  deserved  consid- 
eration, while  also  the 
government  required  the 
large  revenue  derived 
from  the  importation  of  American  oil.  Therefore  the  government 
could  not  lower  the  duty  on  illuminating  oil,  7  1-5  cents  a  gallon, 
this  year.  There  will  be,  however,  a  reduction  in  duty  of  20  cents 
a  barrel  on  imported  oil  when  it  comes  in  barrels.  Linseed  and  flax- 
seed oils  are  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Chinaware  and 
earthenware  are  both  placed  at  30  per  cent. 

With  reference  to  sugar,  the  government  raised  the  colored 
standard  from  14  to  16  Dutch  standard,  which  will  come  in  free. 

The  following  are  the  principal  additions  to  the  free 
list  as  proposed: 

Nearly  all  acids,  drugs,  dyestuffs,  etc.,  used  in  manufacturing 
processes;  Bibles,  prayer-books,  books  for  colleges,  libraries,  etc., 
and  books  printed  in  any  language  other  than  English  or  French; 
coal  dust,  coal  tar,  and  coal  pitch;  coke  (coal  remaining  the  same  as 
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hitherto);  brass  scrap  and  brass  in  bars,  sheets,  plates,  etc.;  rough 
copper;  unmanufactured  fertilizers;  flax  fibre  and  tow;  mining  and 
smelting  machinery,  if  imported  prior  to  May  16,  1896,  and  of  a  class 
not  manufactured  in  Canada;  sugar  not  above  No.  16  D.  S.;  tin; 
wool  and  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  and  other  like  animals  not 
further  prepared  than  washed;  salt;  saltpetre;  seeds;  and  manufac- 
tured wood  of  all  kinds;  but  if  any  other  country  imposes  a  duty  on 
the  Canadian  article,  the  government  may,  by  order  in  council,  im- 
pose an  export  duty  on  logs  not  exceeding  $3  a  1,000  feet. 

This  tariff  bill  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  government 
pledges  made  a  year  ago  in  obedience  to  the  growth  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  moderate  rates  than  the 
existing  ones.  It  seemed  to  many  as  if  the  policy  of  a  high 
protection  had  about  served  its  purpose.  That  policy  was 
entered  upon  at  a  time  when  the  country  had  just  incurred 
obligations  necessitating  revenues  unprecedentedly  large. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Northwest  and  the  necessity  of 
opening  it  up;  the  pledge  given  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  by  a  railroad  across  the  Dominion;  and  the 
construction  of  large  and  essential  public  works  in  various 
parts  of  the  country — these  had  imposed  burdens  from 
which  the  faith  of  an  older  country  might  not  unreason- 
ably have  shrunk.  Under  the  national  policy  a  national 
sentiment  and  a  spirit  of  confident  self-reliance  sprang  up. 
The  time  is  now  approaching  when  the  burdens  then 
undertaken  may  in  part  be  laid  down.  The  trunk  rail- 
road systems  are  practically  completed.  The  canals  will 
soon  be  so.  There  is  no  longer  the  prospect  of  immediate 
calls  for  large  capital  expenditure  in  the  construction  of 
necessary  works.  A  fair  time  has  been  allowed  to  the  in- 
dustries suited  to  the  country,  in  which  to  get  a  good 
start.  The  expansion  of  trade  has  been  such  as  to  give 
buoyancy  to  the  revenue.  Moreover  the  tariff  outlook  in 
the  United  States  indicates  that  some  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  Canadian  producer  has  labored  are  about 
to  be  removed.  Altogether  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
make  a  modification  of  the  Canadian  tariff  not  only  possi- 
ble but  expedient. 

A  year  ago,  it  will  be  remembered,  public  opinion  on  the 
matter  had  grown  so  strong  as  to  elicit  from  the  gov- 
ernment a  pledge  to  inquire  into  the  general  working  of 
the  tariff  during  the  recess,  a  pledge  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  finance  minister  and  his  assistants,  and 
the  result  of  which  is  the  present  comprehensive  measure 
of  tariff  revision. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  work  can  be  car- 
ried out  without  difficulty.     A  large  revenue  is  still  neces- 
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sary,  and  economy  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  vested 
interests  of  some  manufactures  will  oppose  any  removal  of 
their  protection;  and  harmony  must  be  maintained  as 
between  the  manufacturing  East  and  the  more  exclusively 
agricultural  West. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  how  the  new  tariff  will  be 
received  throughout  the  country.  That  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  generally  prevailing  condition  of 
business  after  it  has  had  a  fair  test  in  actual  operation. 
It  will  undoubtedly  cause  some  disturbance.  Imports 
have  already  begun  to  fall  off;  but  the  outlook  for  the 
government  is  at  present  quite  favorable.  There  is  a 
growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  closer  trade  relations  with 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  evidences  of  which  are  found  in 
the  desire  that  the  treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  Germany 
and  Belgium,  which  secure  to  the  last  two  named  all 
the  advantages  offered  to  the  mother  country,  shall  not 
be  renewed,  and  in  the  efforts  to  extend  Canadian  com- 
merce with  the  Australasian  colonies. 

Canada  and  Australia. — An  incident  not  unlikely  to 
expedite  the  results  hoped  for  from  the  recent  visit  of 
Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell  to  Australia  was  the  visit  to  Can- 
ada in  January  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  premier  of 
Queensland.  He  travelled  across  the  Dominion  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  extent 
and  resources  of  Canada.  He  promised  the  co-operation 
of  his  government  in  the  project  for  a  cable  connecting 
Canada  with  the  Australasian  colonies.  This  project 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  favor.  It  is  a  natural  supplement 
to  the  recently  established  steamship  lin«  to  Australia, 
and  is  a  necessary  condition  of  any  very  large  expansion 
of  traffic  along  the  route.  From  an  imperial  point  of 
view  it  is  even  more  important,  as  it  would  assure  to  Eng- 
land the  ability  to  reinforce  either  Australia  or  India  in 
spite  of  any  temporary  block  occurring  upon  the  long  and 
exposed  line  of  communication  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean. About  the  first  of  March  the  intercolonial  postal 
conference  adopted  a  motion  recommending  the  govern- 
ments of  the  various  colonies  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  entering  into  an  agreement  with  the  other  countries 
concerned  for  the  guarantee  of  financial  assistance  to  any 
company  undertaking  to  lay  the  Pacific  cable  on  suitable 
terms.  It  is  proposed  that  interest  at  four  per  cent 
shall  be  guaranteed  for  a  term  of  years  upon  a  capital 
not  exceeding  £1,800,000,  provided  that  the  company 
undertakes  to  charge  not  more  than  a  certain  rate  for  the 
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transmission  of  messages.  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming  esti- 
mates that  the  total  annual  expenditure  for  interest, 
renewal  fund,  and  working  expenses  would  be  £144,350, 
but  that  after  seven  years  the  cable  would  pay. 

In  this  connection,  a  very  important  event  to  be  chron- 
icled was  the  signing  by  the  government  on  March  3,  sub- 
ject to  parliamentary  sanction,  of  a  contract  with  Mr. 
James  Huddart,  the 
chief  promoter  of 
the  new  Canadian- 
Australian  steam- 
ship line,  for  a  mail 
steamer  service  be- 
tween England  and 
Canada.  The  sub- 
sidy to  be  paid  by 
the  government  is 
£150,000  a  year,  and, 
as  Mr.  Huddart  in- 
tends to  unite  the 
new  service  with  the 
present  Canadian- 
Australian  one,  the 
total  Canadian  sub- 
sidy will  be  £185,000 
a  year.  The  Cana- 
dian termini  for  the 
new  line  will  be 
Quebec  in  the  sum- 
mer and  Halifax  in 
the  winter.  The 
English  terminal 
port  has  not  yet  been 
decided  upon.  It  is 
hoped  that  both  the  British  and  Australasian  govern- 
ments will  also  subsidize  the  new  line.  It  is  expected 
that  passengers  and  mails  from  England  will  be  able  to 
reach  Australia  in  25  days,  a  gain  of  about  five  days. 
The  agreement  provides  that  the  service  shall  be  in  opera- 
tion by  the  spring  of  1896.  If  established  it  will  supply 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  direct  communication  through- 
out the  empire. 

Ontario. — :The  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation 
in  Ontario  as  regards  the  prospects  of  the  government 
and  the  present  opposition  still  continues.  Evidence  of 
this  is  found  in  the  election  held  in  South  Lanark  in  Feb- 
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ruary,  resulting  in  the  return  of  a  government  (Liberal) 
candidate  in  what  had  been  an  opposition  (Conservative) 
stronghold.  There  were  four  candidates — 2  Conserva- 
tives, 1  Liberal,  and  1  Patron  of  Industry.  The  Patron 
drew  from  both  the  old  parties;  and,  although  an  analysis 
of  the  vote  shows  no  decisive  victory  anywhere,  the  result 
as  a  whole  points  to  the  unsettled  state  of  politics  in  gen- 
eral through  the  rise  of  new  and  untried  forces.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1893,  the  Patrons  of  Industry  and  the  P.  P. 
A.  (Protestant  Protective  Association)  confounded  the 
calculations  of  politicians  by  capturing  the  two  govern- 
ment strongholds  of  East  Lambton  and  North  Bruce. 

The  P.  P.  A.  held  a  great  convention  in  Hamilton, 
beginning  January  23,  but  the  proceedings  were  behind 
closed  doors.  The  Grand  Association  of  Patrons  of  In- 
dustry also  held  their  third  annual  convention  in  Toronto 
in  the  latter  part  of  February.  One  of  the  main  demands 
of  the  Patrons  is  for  reform  as  regards  the  appointment  of 
county  officers  (except  judges)  and  the  payment  of  their 
salaries.  As  explained  by  President  C.  A.  Mallory  of 
Warkworth,  the  Patrons  hold  that  all  county  officers  paid 
by  the  people  should  be  elected  by  them,  and  this  without 
necessitating  a  change  of  officers  every  four  years  as  in 
some  of  the  American  states  or  doing  away  with  a  general 
inspection.  As  to  the  fee  system,  the  Patrons  simply 
demand  that  no  greater  sum  shall  be  retained  by 
county  officers  than  reasonable  remuneration  for  services 
rendered.  The  local  government  has  appointed  a  royal 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  fee  system; 
but  there  is  no  indication  that  any  change  of  policy  is 
contemplated  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Provincial  Legislature. — The  Ontario  legislature 
assembled  February  14.  The  work  of  the  session  is  still 
incomplete,  but  the  main  public  interest  has  centered  in 
Mr.  Conmee's  bill  rendering  permissible  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  in  elections  for  public  school  trustees;  the  bill 
to  exempt  homesteads  from  forced  sales;  the  budget  de- 
bate; and  the  propositions,  emanating  from  the  opposi- 
tion, that  the  expense  of  government  shall  be  cut  down  by 
the  adoption  of  biennial  instead  of  the  present  annual  ses- 
sions, and  that  a  more  conservative  policy  shall  obtain  as 
regards  the  rapidly  disappearing  timber  resources  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Conmee's  ballot  bill  proposes,  not  to  make  the  use 
of  the  ballot  compulsory  in  separate  school  elections,  but  to 
allow  it  when  ordered  by  the  school  boards.     The  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  measure  is  much  lessened  from  the  fact  that 
the  influences  opposed  to  the  ballot  may  be  brought  into 
full  play  against  the  election  of  any  board  likely  to  favor 
it.  It  is  significant  that  no  longer  ago  than  1890,  the 
government  of  Sir  0.  Mowat  declared  that  to  deprive  sep- 
arate school  electors  of  the  "  right "  of  open  voting  would 
be  "  a  violation  of  the  British  North  America  act,"  and 
therefore  unconstitutional.  The  Roman  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy led  by  Archbishops  Cleary  of  Kingston  and  Du- 
hamel  of  Ottawa  are  vehemently  opposed  to  the  ballot. 
The  objections  to  the  system  as  publicly  stated  by  the 
former,  are  in  substance:  1,  That  the  ballot  has  not  been 
asked  for  by  the  Catholics;  and  2,  That  it  will  deprive 
the  bishops  of  their  inherent  right  to  protect  the  schools 
from  secularization,  and  to  direct  the  education  of  the 
young,  which  is  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the 
Church.     Says  he: 

"It  is  a  rule  of  parliamentary  action,  fully  recognized  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  federal  and  local  legislatures  of  Canada, 
that  the  status  quo  or  established  methods  of  organic  action  of 
any  body  or  section  of  persons  in  the  community,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  new  legislation  on  anyone's  petition,  unless  the  measure  be 
called  for  by  those  directly  concerned.        ***** 

I  regard  it  as  an  effort  to  impose  on  us  exceptional  treatment, 
when  outsiders,  who  ought  not  to  interfere  in  our  purely  domestic 
a.fairs,  clamor  for  the  imposition  of  a  new  rule  on  us  in  the  form  of  a 
privilege  which  we  do  not  want,  and  have  never  asked  for. 

*****  Were  the  election  of  trustees  to  be 
made  by  secret  voting,  the  noisy  politicians,  who  desire  to  undermine 
and  gradually  destroy  our  school  system,  would  employ  all  their 
resources  for  disunion  amongst  Catholics,  on  occasions  of  such  elec- 
tions, and  try  to  make  our  school  boards  representative  not  so  much 
of  religion,  which  is  the  primary  and  distinctive  idea  of  our  sepa- 
rate school  system,  as  of  the  governing  influence  of  one  political  party 
or  the  other.  Then  our  schools  would  in  reality  become  secularized 
by  degrees  under  the  management  of  political  trustees,  and  their 
main  purpose  frustrated." 

It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  legislative 
change,  even  though  unpetitioned  for  by  those  directly 
concerned,  may  be  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a  minority 
or  even  a  majority  who  may  have  been  deterred  from  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  by  the  same  influence  which  makes 
it  desirable  to  effect  the  change;  and  that  to  speak  of  open 
voting  as  a  "  right "  is  a  misnomer,  for  that  name  applies 
only  to  a  franchise  the  loss  of  which  would  be  a  curtail- 
ment of  liberty,  whereas  the  effect  of  the  secret  ballot  is 
to  give  to  the  voter  the  utmost  liberty  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions,  untrammelled  by  outside  interference  or  in- 
timidation. 
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It  is  in  the  city  of  Ottawa  that  the  agitation  for  a  bal- 
lot system  has  been  most  active.  Strangely  enough  Arch- 
bishop Cleary's  arraignment  of  the  ballot  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  demand  for  the  system  on  the  part  of  United 
Canada,  a  Roman  Catholic  organ  published  at  the  capital. 
Early  in  January  the  separate  school  voters  in  Central 
ward  elected  M.  Flavien  Moffet,  a  scrong  advocate  of 
the  ballot  and  of  school  reform.  He  was  defeated  a 
year  ago  in  another  ward  through  clerical  opposition. 

An  important  bill  before  the  legislature,  said  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  submitted  in  Ontario,  provides  for  the 
registration  by  actual  householders  of  property  of  limited 
value  and  extent,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  all  forced 
sales  save  for  taxes,  for  liability  incurred  in  the  purchase 
thereof,  and  for  judgments  against  it  under  the  Me- 
chanics' Lien  act.  Not  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  acre 
may  be  so  reserved  in  a  city  or  town  with  over  5,000 
inhabitants;  not  more  than  one  acre  in  a  town  of  less 
extent  or  an  incorporated  village;  and  not  more  than 
forty  acres  beyond  the  limits  of  such  municipalities. 
Besides  this  restriction  upon  area,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
empted property  is  to  have  a  limit  set  upon  it.  In  a  city 
or  town  with  more  than  5,000  inhabitants  it  must  not  ex- 
ceed $2,000,  and  elsewhere  $1,500.  To  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  exemption  the  homestead  must  be  actually  occupied 
by  the  owner,  who  must  register  it  as  exempted  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  registry  office.  The  prin- 
ciple of  homestead  exemption  has  been  adopted  in  31 
states  of  the  American  Union  and  in  Manitoba.  It  can- 
not but  have  a  far-reaching  effect  in  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  family  and  social  ties. 

The  adoption  of  biennial  sessions,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Meredith,  leader  of  the  opposition,  would,  it  is  estimated, 
save  about  $100,000  a  year  in  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion. It  is  in  accord  with  the  demand  for  retrenchment 
observable  not  only  in  Ontario,  but  in  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  the  legislative  councils  of  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia,  the  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment house  in  Manitoba,  and  the  union  of  the  adminis- 
trative forces  of  the  maritime  provinces. 

On  February  20,  the  provincial  budget  for  the  year 
ended  December  31, 1893,  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Harcourt, 
the  treasurer.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$6,330,285,  including  the  balance  of  $63,787  from  1892. 
The  present  balance  on  hand  is  $75,016.  The  consoli- 
dated revenue  amounted  to  $4,012,043.       This  was  an  ex- 
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cess,  not  over  1802,  but  over  previous  years,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  large  timber  sales.  The  receipts  from  licenses  also 
showed  an  advance.  There  had  also  been  a  development 
of  casual  revenue,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  laying  on  of  the 
succession  duties.  These  imposts  brought  in  $45,507 
during  1893.  The  ordinary  outlays  for  the  year  aggre- 
gated $3,907,145.  They  show  a  favorable  balance  upon 
the  transactions  of  the  year,  of  $100,000.  There  were 
several  unusual  expenditures  during  1893,  among  them 
being  the  cost  of  representation  at  the  World's  Fair,  $84,- 
000.  The  parliament  buildings  also  called  for  a  large 
sum,  $159,690,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  removal  $3,041. 
The  net  cost  of  the  buildings  as  they  stand  has  been 
$1,288,537. 

On  February  28,  it  was  announced  that  the  Hon.  C.  F. 
Fraser,  commissioner  of  public  works,  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resign  his  office  through  ill  health,  though  he  has 
consented  to  act  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Manitoba  and  the  Northwest. — On  February  20 
the  supreme  court  gave  its  decision  on  the  questions 
submitted  to  it  by  the  Dominion  government  regarding 
the  famous  Manitoba  school  case.  With  two  of  the 
justices  (Fournier  and  King)  dissenting,  the  three  other 
justices  (Strong,  Taschereau,  and  Gwynne),  a  majority  of 
the  court,decided  that  no  appeal  was  admissible  in  behalf 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  to  the  governor-general 
in  council  for  remedial  legislation.  The  provincial  school 
law  of  1890  is  thus  again  upheld. 

In  previous  numbers  of  this  review,  the  issue  has  been 
clearly  defined.  It  had  been  narrowed  down  in  substance 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  educational  clauses  of 
the  British  North  America  act  really  applied  to  Manitoba 
despite  the  fact  that  the  province  in  its  special  charter 
had  educational  clauses  of  its  own.  The  act  in  question 
says  (clause  93,  subsection  3),  that  where  in  any  province 
a  system  of  separate  schools  exists  at  the  union,  or  is 
established  thereafter,  an  appeal  shall  lie  to  the  governor- 
general  in  council  from  any  act  or  decision  affecting 
any  right  or  privilege  of  the  minority  in  respect  of  educa- 
tion. The  opponents  of  separate  schools  argue  that  this 
applies  only  to  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  provinces  for 
which  alone  the  school  bargain  was  ostensibly  made.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings  was 
considered  by  the  imperial  privy  council  when  the  appeal 
for  disallowance  was  negatived  by  it  in  July,  1892.  At 
all  events,  it  is  now  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of 
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the  Dominion  that  the  clause  above  referred  to  does 
not  limit  the  right  of  the  provincial  legislature  to  repeal 
a  separate  school  law  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  an  appeal  from  the  decision  will  be  taken  to 
the  privy  council  of  England. 

A  somewhat  similar  struggle  has  come  to  a  similar 
issue  in  the  Northwest  Territories.  Under  the  school 
ordinances  of  1888,  it  appears,  a  dual  system  obtained 
in  language  and  education,  based  on  the  French  ideal 
as  prevailing  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  homogen- 
eous growth  of  the  community  was  checked,  and  the  race 
antagonism  of  French  and  English  accentuated.  In  De- 
cember, 1892,  a  new  school  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
legislative  assembly. 

It  prescribed  inspection  for  separate  as  well  as  for 
public  schools,  required  teachers  to  hold  certificates,  called 
for  uniformity  in  text  books,  and  permitted  religious  in- 
struction to  be  given  after  the  regular  hours  for  secular 
work.  Under  this  measure  the  separate  system  was  con- 
tinued; but  a  Roman  Catholic  child  could  attend  a 
public  school,  and  a  Protestant  child  a  separate  school,  the 
last  provision  being  considered  necessary  on  the  thinly 
settled  prairies,  where  both  kinds  of  schools  could  hardly  be 
maintained.  In  place  of  the  two  old  boards  of  education, 
the  general  control  of  schools  was  vested  in  the  executive 
council  of  the  territories,  with  whom  two  Protestants  and 
two  Catholics  to  be  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
could  meet  as  advisers,  though  having  no  right  to  vote. 

The  separate  school  supporters,  led  by  Bishop  Grandin, 
the  head  of  the  diocese  of  Prince  Albert,  and  Archbishop 
Tache,  the  ruler  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  covering 
Manitoba  and  the  territories,  protested  against  the  law. 
The  Dominion  government  was  appealed  to  for  disallow- 
ance. This  appeal  was  denied  on  February  5,  1894,  on 
the  ground  that  the  ordinance  of  1892  is  clearly  within 
the  competency  of  the  territorial  assembly.  The  princi- 
ple was  thus  again  affirmed,  that  where  no  injustice  is 
done  to  minorities  in  a  province  through  educational  laws 
passed  by  the  local  legislature,  the  matter  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  that  province. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  constitution  of  the  North- 
west Territories  is  a  Dominion  act  not  yet  indorsed 
by  imperial  legislation.  The  Dominion  parliament  can 
therefore  settle  the  question.  The  French  members 
representing  the  ultramontane  element  are  now  striving  to 
induce  the  government  to  alter  the  constitution  to  meet 
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the  Quebec  view.  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy  on  the  other 
hand,  on  March  20,  introduced  a  bill  wiping  out  all  the 
educational  clauses  of  the  Northwest  act,  and  leaving  the 
school  and  language  questions  to  the  sole  jurisdiction  of 
the  territories,  to  act  as  they  see  fit. 

The  decisions  in  the  Northwest  and  Manitoba  school 
cases  have  caused  wide  agitation  in  Quebec.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  have  issued  a  mandenient  announcing 
their  firm  intention  to  maintain  in  their  entirety  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  Church  as  regards  education.  In 
the  agitation,  the  names  of  MM.  Mercier  and  Tarte  figure 
conspicuously.  The  whole  struggle  is  being  transferred 
from  the  courts  to  the  political  arena.  Although  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  constitution  of  Manitoba  is  beyond  revi- 
sion at  Ottawa,  that  of  the  Northwest  Territories  is  not; 
and,  even  as  regards  Manitoba,  the  advocates  of  a  French 
regime  in  the  West  think  it  not  too  late  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  a  remedial  law  overriding  the  provincial  statute, 
or,  failing  this,  a  statute  explaining  the  constitution, 
which  can  be  sent  to  the  home  government  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

Nova  Scotia. — On  February  15,  the  Nova  Scotia  leg- 
islature was  dissolved,  and  a  new  general  election  ordered 
for  March  15.  The  result  of  the  polling  was  the  return 
of  the  Liberal  government  of  Premier  Fielding  with  24 
seats  to  14  held  by  the  Conservatives.  A  leading  issue 
concerns  the  abolition  of  the  legislative  council  or  upper 
house.  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia  alone  among  the  pro- 
vinces have  dual  legislatures.  For  about  ten  years  the 
movement  to  abolish  the  Nova  Scotian  legislative  council 
has  been  in  progress,  and  it  seems  that  a  majority  of 
the  council  are  pledged  to  effect  the  change.  About  Feb- 
ruary 1,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
strange  point  was  raised  that  the  measure  was  unconstitu- 
tional so  long  as  there  sat  in  the  house  men  pledged  to 
vote  for  it.  Three  new  councillors  were  also  refused 
their  seats  as  being  ineligible  because  they  had  given  a 
pledge  to  do  away  with  the  upper  house.  The  dissolution 
and  new  election  have  shown  the  popular  sentiment  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment will  appeal  to  the  imperial  authorities  in  order  to 
effect  the  abolition. 

A  plebiscite  was  also  held  on  March  15,  revealing  a 
large  majority  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

The  Prohibition  Movement.— The  returns  of  the 
plebiscite  held  on  January  1,  throughout  Ontario  show 
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a  total  majority  of  81,730  in  favor  of  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  vote: 

ONTAKIO  PROHIBITION  VOTE,  JANUARY  1, 1894. 
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Total  majority  for  prohibition  in  Ontario,  81,730. 
*  Not  detailed. 

Among  the  counties,  majorities  against  prohibition 
were  given  by  Prescott  and  Russell,  1,619;  by  Waterloo, 
753;  and  by  Essex,  132.  The  net  majority  for  the  coun- 
ties was  70,163. 

The  following  table  shows  the  vote  in  the  cities: 

PROHIBITION  VOTE  IN  CITIES  OF  ONTARIO. 
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The  temperance  people  of  the  province  are  following 
up  their  victory.  On  February  6,  a  convention  of  over 
1,500  delegates  assembled  in  Toronto,  and  a  strong  depu- 
tation was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  definite  statement 
of  its  policy.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  the  premier,  assured  the 
deputation  that  he  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
recent  vote.      There  being  doubts  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  province  in  the  matter,  he  intimated  that  he  had, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dominion  premier,  submitted  the 
question  of  jurisdiction  to  the  supreme  court,  before  whom 
it  would  soon  be  argued.  Steps  had  also  been  taken  to 
present  the  question  to  the  privy  council  of  England. 
He  concluded  by  making  the  following  promise: 

"  If  the  decision  of  the  privy  council  should  be  that  the  province 
has  the  jurisdiction  to  pass  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  as  respects  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  I  will  introduce  such  a  bill  in  the  following 
session,  if  I  am  then  at  the  head  of  the  government.  If  the  decision 
of  the  privy  council  is  that  the  province  has  jurisdiction  to  pass  only 
a  partial  prohibitory  liquor  law,  I  will  introduce  such  a  prohibitory 
bill  as  the  decision  will  warrant,  unless  the  partial  prohibitory 
power  is  so  limited  as  to  be  ineffective  from  a  temperance  stand- 
point." 

A  deputation  was  also  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
dominion  government  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  prohibi- 
tory law  for  the  whole  country,  and  to  protest  against  the 
ratification  of  the  clause  in  the  pending  treaty  with 
France  allowing  the  importation  of  light  wines  at  a  low 
rate  of  duty.  These  requests  were  laid  before  Sir  John 
Thompson  on  March  28,  who  replied  that  the  policy  of 
the  government  could  hardly  be  announced  prior  to  the 
report  of  the  royal  commission  now  investigating  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  that  at  any  rate  nothing  could  be  done 
at  this  session  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  In 
reference  to  the  French  treaty,  however,  he  pledged  the 
word  of  the  government  that  no  provision  of  it  would  be 
adopted  which  would  prevent  the  adoption*  of  prohibition. 

Barren  Lands  Explored. — The  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Athabasca  and  Mackenzie  river  basins  and  the 
west  shore  of  Hudson  bay,  known  as  the  "Barren  Lands," 
has  hitherto  been  an  unexplored  region.  In  the  spring  of 
1893,  it  was  determined  by  the  geological  survey  to  send 
an  expedition  thither  to  investigate  the  resources  of 
the  region  in  fur-bearing  animals,  minerals,  etc.  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Tyrrell,  a  geologist,  was  selected  to  lead  it.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Mr.  James  W.  Tyrrell,  a 
surveyor,  as  topographer  and  Eskimo  interpreter,  and 
by  six  Indians.  They  left  Edmonton  about  June  1,  and 
proceeded  to  Athabasca  Landing,  thence  down  the  river  in 
canoes  to  Lake  Athabasca.  The  last  place  where  Indians 
were  encountered  was  at  Fort  Fond  du  Lac,  on  the  shore  of 
this  lake.  Between  the  lake  and  the  Barren  Lands  there 
is  an  extensive  wooded  belt,  which  is  the  furthest  point 
ever  reached  by  the  Indians  on  their  hunting  expeditions. 
From  Lake  Athabasca  Mr.  Tyrrell  took  a  northeasterly 
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direction,  ascending  the  Black  river  into  the  Black  lake, 
reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Indian  hunting- 
grounds  in  the  beginning  of  July.  They  reached  another 
lake,  which  lies  about  the  center  of  the  hunting  grounds. 
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MAP   SHOWING   THE   CANADIAN        BARREN   LANDS,  '   AND   THE   ROUTE   OF   THE 
TYRRELLS   TO   CHESTERFIELD   INLET  AND   RETURN. 

The  northern  outlet  of  the  lake  was  discovered,  and  they 
began  the  descent. 

"This  river,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  states,  "throughout  its  length  we 
found  to  be  lacustrine,  and  much  time  was  lost  by  this,  as  it  was 
so  difficult  to  pick  out  the  particular  arm  of  each  successive  lake 
that  gave  egress  to  the  river.  Between  these  widenings-out  invari- 
ably occurred  rapids,  both  lengthy  and  rapid,  but  the  dexterity  of  our 
Caughnawaga  steersman  brought  us  through  all  but  an  occasional 
stiff  one  that  necessitated  a  portage.  In  August  we  came  to  a  lake 
which  must  be  Lake  Dubaunt,  or  Doobaunt,  so  variously  located  on 
the  maps.  Although  in  mid-summer,  ice  seven  feet  thick  covered  it, 
except  close  to  shore,  where  in  a  narrow  channel  for  100  miles  we 
paddled  our  way  around,  in  full  view  of  the  hillsides,  which  were 
still  covered  with  snow." 
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About  September  1  they  reached  the  western  extremity 

of  Chesterfield  inlet,  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  drew 

up  their  canoes  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Hudson  bay, 
"  certainly  the  first  white  men  to  cross  the  840  miles  intervening 

between  the  great   inland  sea  and   the   Mackenzie   and  Athabasca 

basins;  and,  as  no  record  exists  of  an  Indian  having  done  it,  most 

likely  our  voyage  was 

through  country  never 

before  traversed  by 

man." 

Of  the  country 
through  which 
they  had  passed  Mr. 
Tyrrell  states  that 

"It  is  a  rugged, 
•oiling  tract  of  land 
speckled  over  with 
swamps  and  occasional- 
ly rocky  hills.  In  the 
whole  Barren  Lands 
there  is  not  wood 
enough  to  make  a  boot- 
peg  of." 

A  collection  was 
made  of  the  flora 
of  the  district.  The 
lakes  abound  with 
fish,  mainly  trout 
and  whitefish,  but 
there  were  no  birds 
or  wild  fowl,  save 
one  or  two  solitary 
white  partridges. 
There  were  a  few 
white  wolves,  but  reindeer  abound  in  enormous  numbers. 

"Once,"  Mr.  Tyrrell  says,  "we  saw  a  herd  that  fairly  hid  the 
earth  for  a  whole  three  miles,  and  at  the  smallest  possible  calculation 
there  could  not  have  been  less  than  several  hundred  thousand  feed- 
ing there  on  the  damp  grass. " 

Just  as  the  ice  was  forming,  the  party  started  on  a  500- 
mile  voyage  in  their  canoes  to  Fort  Churchill,  surveying 
the  coast  as  they  went.  Equinoctial  gales  and  head  winds 
prolonged  the  trip  to  40  days.  The  continual  cold,  driv- 
ing rains,  and  frost  made  the  journey  one  of  the  greatest 
misery.  The  food  gave  out,  and  on  some  days  not  a  bite 
could  be  had.  Sea  duck,  ptarmigan,  and  a  few  ground 
squirrels  were  shot,  and  a  polar  bear  was  fortunately  killed 
and  devoured  "to  the  bones  and  skin."       Qn  Qctober  16, 
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they  were  still  30  miles  from  Churchill  Factory,  and 
every  one  was  weak  from  hunger  and  exposure.  Two  of 
the  strongest  Indians  went  forward  and  hired  some  dog 
teams,  with  which  they  went  to  the  rescue  of  their  com- 
rades. A  start  was  made  for  York  Factory  on  November 
6,  and  eventually  Selkirk  was  reached  on  December  30. 
The  total  distance  travelled,  outside  of  railway  journeys 
was  3250  miles;  total  length  of  travel  through  unknown 
country,  840  miles;  total  length  through  unsurveyed  coun- 
try 2300  miles,  of  which  600  were  on  foot. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  has  proved  that  the  Barren  Lands  are 
likely  to  be  of  small  value  to  the  Dominion.  His  survey 
of  the  western  shore  of  Hudson  bay  has  resulted  in 
completely  changing  the  outline  of  that  coast  as  it  is  at 
present  drawn.  Hitherto  observations  have  been  taken 
by  vessels  lying  some  distance  away  from  the  shore,  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell's  party  was  the  first  to  travel  along  its  entire 
length  in  canoes. 

Tyrrell,  Joseph  Burr,  was  born  November  1, 1858,  at  Weston, 
Ontario.  He  was  educated  at  the  Weston  High  School,  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  and  the  University  of  Toronto.  From  the  last  named  he 
was  graduated  as  a  B.  A.  in  1880,  taking  high  honors  in  natural 
sciences.  Since  1881  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Canada.  His  most  important  achievements  prior  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Barren  Lands,  were  the  exploration  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  between  the  51st  and  54th  parallels 
of  north  latitude,  at  which  three  years  were  spent,  and  the  explora- 
tion in  1892  of  the  unknown  country  lying  between  Lake  Atha- 
basca and  Reindeer  lake. 

Trade  Beturns,  1893. — The  aggregate  trade  of  the 
Dominion  in  1893  was  $247,638,620,  the  largest  in  its 
history,  being  $6,269,177  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  for 
1892,  then  the  highest  on  record.  Exports  and  imports 
for  1893  as  compared  with  1892  are  shown  as  follows: 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS. 


1892. 

1893. 

$99,338,913 
14,624,462 

$113,963,375 
127,406,068 

$105,798,257 

12,766,095 

$118,564,352 
129,074,268 

Aggregate  trade 

$241,379,463 

$247,638,620 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1880,  imports  have 
exceeded  exports  since  confederation.  The  excess  in  1893 
was,  however,  considerably  below  the  average,  which  has 
been  over  $20,000,000  a  year. 

The  duty  collected  from  customs  in  1893  amounted  to 
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$21,161,711,  an  increase  of  $011,129  over  1892.  Imports 
from  22  countries  snowed  a  falling  off,  the  most  notable 
being  Germany  (owing  to  excessive  importation  of  Ger- 
man sugar  in  1892),  Japan,  Newfoundland,  and  the 
British  East  Indies.  Imports  from  26  countries  in- 
creased. The  large  increases  were  in  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  increase  in  free  goods 
from  the  latter  country  having  been  upwards  of  $6,000,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States 
was  $65,061,968,  an  increase  of  $1,092,931;  from  Great 
Britain  $43,310,  577,  increase  $1,665,438;  France  $2,847,- 
095,  increase  $397,893;  British  West  Indies  $1,166,008, 
increase  $124,621;  Dutch  East  Indies  $444,474,  increase 
$5J6,770. 

The  following  table  shows  the  condition  of  trade  in 
1893  and  1892  with  the  principal  countries  with  which 
Canada  does  business: 


CANADIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Germany 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Newfoundland 

France 

British  West  Indies 

Spanish  possessions  in  Pacific  ocean 

Japan 

China 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Belgium 

Holland 

British  Guiana 

Australasia 

Brazil 

Italy 


$106,551,688 
103,957,064 
6,314,080 
4,258,228 
2.675,770 
2,816,641 

w 

1.949,945 
1,947,097 
1,385,013 
444,474 
572,501 
852,206 
650,284 
728,613 
502,912 
487,443 


Other  Canadian  Affairs. — The  report  of  Hon.  Mr. 
Angers,  minister  of  agriculture,  on  the  scheduling  of 
Canadian  cattle  by  the  British  board  of  agriculture, 
issued  toward  the  end  of  February,  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Domini'on  cabinet,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  minute  of 
the  Canadian  privy  council  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  imperial  colonial  secretary.  It  contains  a  very  full 
statement  of  the  Canadian  case,  and  maintains  that  the 
contention  that  the  disease  noted  in  Canadian  cattle  is  of  a 
special  type  of  North  American  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  is  altogether  without  foundation.  It  argues  that 
all  animals  closely  confined  and  transported  thousands  of 
miles  are  liable  to  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
which  take  a  special  type  and  are  clearly  individual  and 
not  contagious  disease,  but  what  might  be  called  "transit 
pneumonia." 
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On  January  10,  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  an  incident  took 
place,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  speculation  and 
comment — the  formal  renunciation  by  Mr.  Louis  Joseph 
Papineau  of  Montebello,  son  of  the  great  agitator  of  1837, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  his  admission  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Papineau's  action  was  based 
mainly  on  doctrinal  grounds. 

On  January  12,  the  court  of  arbitration  upon  the  un- 
settled outstanding  accounts  between  the  provinces  and 
the  Dominion  adjourned  for  six  months. 

On  January  17,  the  three  young  men  who  were  impli- 
cated in  the  plot  to  destroy  the  Nelson  monument  on 
Jacques  Cartier  square  in  Montreal,  were  arraigned  for 
trial  and  pleaded  guilty  (Vol.  3,  p.  785).  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  a  fine  of  $25  each. 

In  some  respects  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  winter's 
season,  was  the  grand  winter  carnival  which  lasted  for 
several  days  begimng  on  January  29  in  the  old  Canadian 
capital,  Quebec.  It  was  visited  by  thousands  of  sight-seers 
from  various  parts  of  the  Dominion  and  the  United 
States.  The  ice  fort,  the  ice  monument,  a  facsimile  of  St. 
Paul's  church,  New  York  City,  and  also  the  various  ice 
statues  and  other  ice  constructions  erected  by  private  indi- 
viduals, were  objects  of  peculiar  interest.  The  social  fea- 
ture of  the  carnival  was  a  grand  ball  tendered  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Aberdeen. 

The  city  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  has  satisfactorily  tested 
the  application  of  electric  street  cars  to  the  postal  service. 
Since  November  10,  1893,  three  cars  have  been  put  in  ser- 
vice on  the  routes  between  the  railroad  stations  and  the  post- 
office;  and  although  there  has  been  no  gain  in  the  way  of 
direct  economy,  the  efficiency  of  the  service  in  the  prompt 
distribution  of  mail  matter  has  been  noticeably  improved. 

On  March  1,  Messrs.  McGreevy  and  Connolly,  sen- 
tenced in  November,  1893,  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Dominion  government  in  con- 
nection with  certain  contracts  for  public  works,  were 
released  from  confinement  on  an  order  recommended  by 
the  cabinet  and  approved  by  the  governor-general,  based 
upon  official  medical  reports  to  the  effect  that  further  de- 
tention would  seriously  injure  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
(Vol.  3,  p.  780). 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  Newfoundland  legislature  was  opened  February 
16,  and  has  been  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  revision 

I  of  the  tariff  in  such  a  way  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  laboring  classes,  as  was  promised  by  the  lately  re- 
turned government  of  Sir  William  Whiteway. 

Another  question  now  occupying  general  public  atten- 
tion concerns  the  passage  of  a  permanent  act  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  treaties  with  France,  to  replace  the 
temporary  act  whose  time  of  operation  was  lately  ex- 
tended to  the  end  of  1895.  The  past  history  of  the 
dispute  with  France  is  well  known  to  readers  of  this 
review.  The  imperial  authorities  are  firm  in  their  de- 
termination to  enforce  the  treaties  to  the  letter;  and  as 
late  as  near  the  end  of  February  again  informed  the  col- 
onial legislature  that  it  is  bound  by  pledges  made  in  1891 
on  the  part  of  the  delegates  to  pass  a  permanent  treaties 
enforcement  bill,  and  that  the  appointment  of  judges  in 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  the  act  must  rest 
with  the  imperial  government.  The  action  of  the  two 
delegates,  Whiteway  and  Harvey,  who  remained  in  Lon- 
don in  1891  to  complete  negotiations  regarding  the  with- 
drawal of  the  coercion  bill  then  pending,  bound  the  others 
to  these  conditions.  The  arbitration  agreed  upon  with 
France  must  proceed,  but  permanent  provision  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  award  and  of  the  treaties  must  first  be 
made  by  legislative  enactment.  A  severe  struggle  is  not 
unlikely  to  ensue  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — P.  K.  Oglesby,  an  American  citizen,  was  ar- 
rested in  Havana  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  charged 
with  having  assaulted  a  Cuban  policeman,  but  he  was  re- 
leased by  the  authorities.  The  case  is  interesting  for  the 
reason  that  it  practically  secured  a  settlement  of  the  con- 
tention of  the  American  government  that  its  citizens  ar- 
rested in  Cuba  should  be  tried  by  a  civil  instead  of  a  mili- 
tary tribunal. 

Hayti. — The  steam  yacht  Natalie  was  recently  fitted 
out  at  Port  Jefferson,  Long  Island,  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition at  the  instance  of  Captain  Antoine  Selina,  a  well 
known  enemy  of  the  Haytian  government  who  heads  a 
school  of  naval  instruction  in  New  York  City.  It  turned 
out  that  Selina  was  acting  in  behalf  of  General  Manigat, 
who,  it  is  claimed,  has  long  been  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
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government  of  President  Hyppolite  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement. It  was  reported  that,  the  yacht  having  arrived 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Manigat  was  arrested  while  at- 
tempting to  board  her.  Also  that  the  yacht  and  her 
cargo  were  confiscated  by  the  Haytian  government  and 
her  crew  shot  by  order  of  President  Hyppolite.  There  is 
a  haze  about  the  whole  matter  which  time  alone  can  clear 
away. 

San  Domingo. — It  was  learned  early  in  the  year  that 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  President  Heureaux  had  been 
discovered  and  checked.  Marchina,  a  political  rival  of 
the  president,  the  two  sons  of  ex-President  Baez,  and  six 
others  implicated  were  shot  by  order  of  President  Heu- 
reaux. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica. — This  little  country  occupies  a  high  rank 
among  the  republics  of  Central  America  in  commercial 
importance  and  in  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  enter- 
prise of  its  people.  During  February  of  the  present  year 
much  excitement  attended  the  general  elections.  There 
are  many  political  factions,  the  principal  ones  being  the 
Union  Catholic  party  and  the  Liberal  party,  the  latter 
divided  into  three  factions.  At  the  recent  elections  the 
Liberals  secured  a  majority  of  votes,  but  a  disturbance 
was  threatened  owing  to  the  impression,  which  seems  to 
have  prevailed  among  the  Union  Catholic  party,  that  the 
government  was  imprisoning  prominent  men  in  order 
to  force  the  electors  to  vote  for  the  government  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  Seiior  Don  Rafael  Iglesias,  a  member 
of  the  retiring  cabinet  and  a  relative  of  the  retiring  Pres- 
ident Rodriguez.  To  preserve  order,  President  Rodriguez 
declared  the  suspension  of  personal  guarantees  on  Feb- 
ruary 26.  The  final  vote  in  the  electoral  college  was  to 
take  place  April  1,  and  the  election  of  Seflor  Iglesias  was 
considered  certain  as  his  faction  had  the  greatest  number 
of  votes. 

Honduras  and  Nicaragua  at  War. — The  advan- 
tages won  in  December  last  (Vol.  3.,  p.  793)  by  the  Nic- 
araguan  forces  invading  Honduras  under  General  Pol- 
icarpo  Bonilla,  who  is  a  Honduran  political  exile,  were 
vigorously  followed  up  in  January  and  February  of  the 
present  year.  Severe  fighting  occurred  at  Yuscaren,  Cor- 
pus, and  Choluteca,  the  last  named  town  being  captured 
with  over  100  prisoners,  including  three  generals.  About 
the  middle  of  January,  the  provisional  government,  which 
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had  been  declared  in  Honduras  by  General  Bonilla  after 
the  capture  of  the  towns  of  Yuscaren  and  Corpus,  and 
which  had  been  immediately  recognized  by  President 
Zelaya  of  Nicaragua,  selected  General  Ortez  as  leader  of 
the  Nicaraguan  and  the  Honduran  insurgent  forces  allied 
against  President  Vasquez.  The  latter  won  some  slight 
advantages  over  General  Manuel  Bonilla,  who  had  en- 
tered Honduras  from  the  north;  but  he  attempted  in  vain 
to  make  a  stand  at  Cerrito  January  20,  and  was  finally 
force  d  back  upon  the  capital  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  which 
was  immediately  besieged  by  the  invaders.  By  this  time 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Honduras  had  declared  in  favor 
of  the  provisional  government  of  General  Policarpo  Bon- 
illa. After  a  stubbornly  resisted  siege,  Tegucigalpa 
surrendered  to  the  invaders  on  February  23;  and  President 
Vasquez  with  a  small  remnant  of  his  followers  fled  toward 
the  Salvadorean  frontier.  Governor  Villela  still  held  out 
at  Amapala  on  the  western  coast,  and  General  Manuel 
Bonilla  was  sent  against  him.  Villela  submitted  on 
March  3,  on  a  guarantee  of  amnesty  to  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, but  sailed  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Ranger 
for  Guatemala. 

The  ending  of  the  war  left  the.  provisional  government 
of  Honduras  master  of  the  situation,  with  General  Pol- 
icarpo Bonilla  at  its  head. 

Bonilla  was  a  young  lawyer  of  Tegucigalpa,  who  first 
led  an  insurrection  against  President  Bogran  of  Honduras, 
and  in  this  movement  received  the  sympathy,  if  not  open 
aid,  of  Vasquez,  who  was  chief  of  the  Honduran  army. 
Then,  after  a  period  of  the  usual  Central  American  in- 
trigue, Vasquez  became  president,  and  Bonilla  was  forced 
to  flee  into  exile,  whence  he  returned  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  recent  hostilities. 

The  international  complications  arising  out  of  the  en- 
trance by  Honduran  troops  into  the  Mosquito  reservation 
in  Nicaragua,  are  treated  in  this  number  under  the  head 
of  "The  Bluefields  Incident"  (p.  79). 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

In  the  United  States  senate  on  January  22  Mr.  Mor- 
gan of  Alabama  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the  grant- 
ing of  assistance  by  the  American  government  to  the 
maritime  canal  enterprise. 

The  bill  fixes  the  capital  stock  of  the  Maritime  Canal  company  at 
1,000,000  shares  of  $100  each,  and  authorizes  it  to  issue  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $70,000,000,  bearing  date  of  January  1,  1894, 
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to  be  payable  January  1,  1954,  but  redeemable  at  tbe  "pleasure  of  tbe 
United  States  at  any  time  after  January  1,  1904,  with  interest  at  3 
per  cent,  provided  that  prior  to  July  1,  1897,  no  bonds  shall  be  paid 
from  the  treasury  in  excess  of  $30,000,000;  and  on  or  before  that 
date  the  president  of  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  suspend  the 
issue  of  said  indorsed  bonds  until  congress,  being  informed  by  him 
of  the  reason  of  such  suspension  shall  otherwise  direct. 

Numerous  sections  are  added  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  in  the  matter  of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued. 

Seventy  million  dollars  of  the  capital  stock  at  the  par  value  shall 
be  issued  to  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  its  guarantee  of 
the  bonds  of  the  company,  this  stock  to  be  full  paid  and  non-assess- 
able, and  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  directors  of  the  company  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  not  more  tban  five 
to  be  from  one  political  party;  and  none  of  the  bonds  provided 
for  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  company  until  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  satisfied  that  the  canal  can  be  completed  for  safe  and 
economical  navigation  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  both  mercantile  and 
naval  ships  of  as  large  size  as  can  now  be  safely  passed  through  the 
Suez  canal,  and  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  cash  proceeds  of  the 
$100,000,000  of  bonds.  The  act  provides  for  a  board  of  three  engi- 
neers to  inspect  the  route  of  the  canal,  examine  the  engineering  work, 
and  certify  to  the  full  and  detailed  estimates  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Elections  held  the  first  week  in  February  passed  off 
without  serious  disturbance,  but  indicate  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  Radical  opponents  of  the 
government. 

The  cabinet  is  bent  upon  continuing  its  policy  of  econ- 
omy and  retrenchment.  Reductions  in  expenditures  have 
been  voted,  which  will  lower  them  about  $7,000,000  below 
the  estimates;  and  other  plans  of  economy  have  been  per- 
fected, which  it  is  thought  will  save  about  $10,000,000 
during  the  year  1894. 

PERU. 

The  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  1894  finds  the  un- 
settled state  of  Peruvian  affairs,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  still  further  complicated  by  the  death,  about  the 
end  of  March,  of  President  Remigio  Morales  Bermudez, 
who  was  elected  in  1890  and  would  have  retired  on  August 
10,  1894.  For  a  year  past,  the  electoral  campaign  had 
been  in  progress,  and  serious  outbreaks  were  threatened 
by  the  rival  factions.  It  seems,  however,  that  a  compro- 
mise had  at  last  been  reached,  under  which  the  election, 
originally  set  for  April  1,  was  postponed  for  a  month, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  all  parties  would  agree  in  accepting 
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the   candidacy   of   General    Canevaro.      The   president's 
death  has  however  upset  all  calculations. 

It  is  reported  that  the  constitutional  successor  of  Ber- 
mudez,  First  Vice-President  P.  A.  del  Solar,  has  been 
superseded  by  Second  Vice-President  Borgono,  who  has 
assumed  the  functions  of  president  ad  interim.  The 
latter  is  backed  up  by  the  army  and  by  General  Caceres, 
the  administration  candidate,  who  is  said  to  be  aiming  at 
a  dictatorship. 

BOLIVIA. 

Early  in  March,  news  was  received  that  the  notorious 
General  Daza  had  been  killed  by  a  mob  at  Urjuni.  He 
had  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  fellow-counti*ymen  during 
the  war  between  Bolivia  and  Chile,  by  absconding  to 
Europe  with  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  belonging 
to  the  national  treasury.  The  chamber  of  deputies  issued 
a  decree  declaring  him  an  outlaw  and  at  the  same  time 
pronouncing  him  a  traitor  to  his  country.  The  general 
lived  for  many  years  in  Paris,  but,  coming  to  the  end  of 
his  funds,  recently  returned  to  South  America,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Puno,  in  Peru.  His  case  was  referred 
to  the  Bolivian  senate,  which,  while  declining  to  regard 
him  as  a  traitor,  held  that  he  was  guilty  of  defrauding 
the  treasury.  His  death  removes  one  element  of  internal 
political  discord  in  Bolivia. 

PARAGUAY. 

Serious  dissension  has  broken  out  among  the  settlers 
who  went  last  year  from  Australia  to  Paraguay  to  found  a 
communistic  colony.  The  land  held  by  the  settlers  is 
230,000  acres  in  extent,  and  is  situated  36  miles  from 
Villa  Rica.  A  large  proportion  of  it  is  cultivable  soil 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  the  climate  is  similar  to 
that  of  Australia.  A  Mr.  Lane  is  president  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  persons  have  been  elected  to  form  a  board  for 
directing  operations  in  each  branch  of  industry.  The  set- 
tlers have  2,500  head  of  cattle  and  20  acres  already  yield- 
ing crops.  Many  houses  are  in  course  of  construction. 
It  appears  that  the  split  was  caused  by  some  members 
drinking  intoxicating  liquor  in  defiance  of  the  teetotal 
rule  which  had  been  established.  They  rebelled  against 
authority,  and  three  of  them  were  expelled.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  expulsion,  a  party  of  those  who  sym- 
pathized with  them  seceded,  numbering  in  all  27  men  and 
17  women,  with  34  children. 
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The  financial  condition  of  Paraguay  continues  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory.  Gold  is  650  per  cent  premium,  and 
there  is  widespread  distress. 

URUGUAY. 

This  republic  was  involved  in  the  throes  of  a  presiden- 
tial election  in  the  latter  part  of  February  and  early  part 
of  March.  On  March  2  the  two  houses  met  in  joint  ses- 
sion to  choose  a  successor  to  Dr.  Herrera,  the  retiring 
president.  The  two  chief  candidates  were  Dr.  Jose 
Ellauri  who  was  president  in  1873,  the  official  candidate, 
and  Sefior  Tomas  Gomensoro,  the  popular  candidate. 
The  voting  failed  to  give  either  the  absolute  majority  re- 
quired, and  after  a  12  days'  struggle  Sefior  Gomensoro 
retired.  Dr.  Ellauri  was  declared  elected;  but  the  same 
day  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  office.  On  March  21, 
Sefior  Borda,  belonging  to  the  official  party,  was  elected 
by  a  very  narrow  majority.  The  new  cabinet  was  an- 
nounced March  30,  and  has  been  well  received.  For  a 
time  there  was  intense  excitement,  but  no  serious  disturb- 
ance occurred. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Uruguay  for 
1893  show  exports  amounting  to  $27,500,000;  imports 
$19,500,000.  The  latter  have  increased  more  than  $1,- 
000,000  in  the  last  three  years. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

rFHE  prorogation  of  parliament  on  March  5,  1894,  ended 
a  session  of  thirteen  months,  the  longest  session  in 
modern  times.  Its  220  sittings  exceeded  by  ninety  the 
average  (Turing  the  sessions  of  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Through  many  months  its  work  was  that  of  an  exhaustive 
struggle  under  an  almost  unexampled  pressure.  The  Irish 
home  rule  question  was  still  held  in  abeyance  in  order  that 
consideration  might  be  had  of  important  questions  which 
had  long  been  delayed  on  its  account.  Its  closing  hours 
witnessed  the  retirement  of  Gladstone  from  the  premier- 
ship, ending  the  public  career  of  a  statesman  whose  un- 
selfish, brilliant,  and  courageous  service  through  two 
generations  has  given  his  name  rank  among  the  grandest 
in  modern  history.  With  mental  powers  and  vital  energy 
still  unimpaired,  he  found  himself  compelled  by  the  merely 
physical  infirmities  of  extreme  age— including  threatened 
blindness — to  decline  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of  govern- 
ing an  empire. 

Parliament  reassembled  for  its  new  session,  March  12. 
The  political  status  of  its  membership  was  as  follows:  Con- 
servatives, 269;  Liberal  Unionists  (acting  with  the  Con- 
servatives), 49;  Liberals,  263;  Irish  Nationalists,  72;  Par- 
nellites,  9;  Labor  representatives,  9.  If  these  various  sec- 
tions continue  according  to  their  present  alliance,  the  vote 
would  be  Conservative,  318;  Liberal,  353;  Liberal  majority 
35.  The  situation,  however,  has  elements  of  instability. 
The  Irish  party  hold  the  balance  of  power.  The  Parnel- 
lites,  led  by  John  Redmond,  are  in  a  constant  attitude  of 
menace,  proclaiming  their  suspicions,  and  protesting  that 
they  are  acting  with  the  Liberals  for  only  so  long  as  the 
Liberals  keep  Irish  national  interests  fully  at  the  front; 
and  there  are  signs  that  this  faction  might  easily  supply  a 
nucleus  of  revolt  for  other  Irish  members  not  now  identi- 
fied with  them.  On  the  opposing  side  the  Liberal  Union- 
ists are  held  to  a  Conservative  alliance  by  nothing  except 
their  antagonism  to  Irish  home  rule — in  all  else  having  at 
heart  the  great  reforms  for  which  the  Liberal  party  stands; 
and  if,  from  any  cause,  the  Irish  question  should  present 
on  the  Liberal  program  certain  essential  modifications, 
the  Liberal  Unionists  in  large  numbers  might  suddenly  re- 
turn to  their  old  political  home. 

The  New  Prime  Minister.— The  withdrawal  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  most  illustrious  British  political  leader  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  received  with  some  transient 
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dismay  by  his  own  party,  with  elation  by  his  opponents,  and 
with  a  chill  of  doubt  and  suspicion  among  his  Irish  allies. 
The  dismay  of  the  Liberals  was  caused  partly  by  the  evident 
danger  in  transferring  authority  at  a  critical  hour,  when 
fundamental  principles  were  in  debate  and  issues  of  the 
highest  moment  were  crowding  for  decision;  and  partly  by 
their  difficulty  in  selecting  from  several  leaders  each  of 

whom  had  strong 
claims  and  a  large  fol- 
lowing. There  was 
peril  of  a  division  of 
feeling  which  would 
reduce  party  fervor 
and  invite  disaster. 
The  two  men  most 
prominently  men- 
tioned were  Lord 
Koseberyand  Sir  Will- 
iam Vernon  Harcourt; 
next  came  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  Lord  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  John  Morley. 
Lord  Rosebery  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's 
choice,  and  was  soon 
found  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  the 
recognised  local  lead- 
ers in  the  Liberal  par- 
ty. Moreover,  in  the 
foreign  office  under 
Gladstone,  he  had  de- 
veloped a  policy  of  his  own,  perhaps  more  in  accord  than 
that  of  his  great  chief  with  the  old  traditions  of  British 
naval  supremacy  around  the  globe — a  policy  which  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  even  his  Conservative  foes.  Doubt- 
less Lord  Rosebery  was  the  most  acceptable  of  all  the  Lib- 
erals whose  name  Mr.  Gladstone  could  have  suggested  to 
the  queen,  since  she  could  not  have  failed  to  note  his  re- 
peated assertions  that  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire must  be  firmly  maintained  in  order  to  give  value  to 
any  grant  of  local  home  rule.  On  March  3  he  received 
the  royal  summons,  and  accepted  the  offer  of  the  premier- 
ship. 

Primrose,  Archibald  Philip,  LL.D.,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  was 
bora  in   London   May   7,    1847,    and   succeeded  his  grandfather  as 
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fifth  earl  in  1868.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  was  early  a  student  of  social  questions,  and  in  1874  was 
elected  president  of  the  Social  Science  congress.  In  1878  he  was 
chosen  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University,  and  in  1880  of  Edinburgh 
University.  I  e  held  office  as  under- secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  1881-83,  and  in  1884  was  in  Gladstone's  cabinet  as  first 
commissioner  of  works.  For  several  months  in  1886  he  was  in  Glad- 
stone's cabinet  as  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  gaining  general  ap- 
proval. In  February,  1889,  he  was  elected  the  first  chairman  of  the 
London  county  council,  and,  serving  till  his  resignation  in  June,  1890, 
became  widely  known  as 
a  most  excellent  organ- 
izer and  administrator,  a 
resourceful  manager,  a 
leader  of  great  force  and 
unusual  tact,  and  an  ad- 
mirably graceful  and 
vigorous  public  speaker. 
When  Gladstone  became 
prime  minister  in  1892, 
Lord  Rosebery  again  be- 
came foreign  secretary. 

Though  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  England, 
and  a  peer  who  has  never 
sat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Lord  Rosebery  is 
an  advanced  Liberal  in 
his  political  views,  and 
looks  with  disfavor  on 
the  house  of  lords  when 
it  sets  its  veto  against  the 
deliberate  judgment  of 
the  legislature  chosen  by 
the  people  and  responsi- 
bletothem.  He  is  a 
strong  adherent  to  the 
policy  of  imperial  federa- 
tion. While  for  the  last 
ten  years  his  intellectual 
and  social  gifts  have  in- 
creasingly gained  the  re- 
spect and  cordial  regard 
of  his  associates,  he  has 

won  remarkable  popularity  among  all  classes,  not  only  by  his  mani- 
fested regard  for  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  but  also  by  a 
certain  bold  ingenuousness  in  which,  while  making  his  way  amid 
great  risks  with  utter  fearlessness,  he  gives  the  public  ever  and  anon 
his  frank  and  often  humorous  estimates  of  the  situation.  His  whole 
bearing  in  public  affairs  has  given  the  impression  that  he  does  not 
underrate  difficulties  or  antagonists;  that  he  can  do  easily  things  too 
delicate  or  hazardous  for  other  men,  and  that  he  knows  how  to 
make  his  mistakes  without  any  results  of  harm.  An  instance  of 
this  occurred  on  March  12,  when  the  new  premier  used  in  the 
house  of  lords  words  that  were  capable  of  being  understood  to 
the  effect  that  home  rule  must  wait  till  it  could  carry  an  En- 
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glish  majority  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  opposition  press  and 
orators  were  gleeful;  American  journals  wisely  criticised  the 
"grave  indiscretion;"  the  Parnellites  stormed;  Labouchere  led 
the  whole  Irish  parliamentary  contingent  in  an  amendment  attack- 
ing the  house  of  lords,  which  was  actually  passed  against  the  gov- 
ernment by  a  majority  of  two,  the  house  being  thinly  attended. 
The  new  premier  met  the  defeat  with  indifference,  and  with  a  calm 
explanation;  and  the  incident  was  soon  seen  to  have  no  significance. 
His  facile  grace  of  movement  in  a  position  of  exceeding  delicacy  was 
brilliantly  shown  in  November,  1893,  when  he  settled  the  stupendous 
coal  strike  which  had  grown  to  a  disaster  comparable  for  pecuniary 
loss  to  a  foreign  war.  More  than  a  million  workers  had  been  idle 
for  months;  conference  after  conference  had  been  held  in  vain.  Lord 
Rosebery  made  the  delegates  from  both  sides  his  guests  round  a 
bountiful  table;  and  claiming  no  vote  as  umpire  or  arbiter,  but  meet- 
ing them  as  merely  a  friend,  brought  them,  after  a  few  hours  of  dis- 
cussion, to  an  agreement  which  ended  the  strike.  The  public  esti- 
mate of  the  man  is  doubtless  correct  as  to  its  direction,  whether  or 
not  overdrawn  as  to  its  degree.  He  becomes  premier  by  acclamation. 
And  though  he  enters  on  his  high  position  at  an  hour  when  his  party 
inherits  a  great  legacy  of  unsolved  controversies  and  is  confronted 
with  enormous  obstacles,  almost  the  only  misfortune  in  his  case  ap- 
pears to  be  that  at  the  outset  he  is  a  universal  favorite.  There  is, 
however,  the  saving  element  of  the  antagonism  of  Labouchere  and 
his  small  parliamentary  following  of  English  Radicals,  together  with 
the  suspicion  of  the  Parnellite  group. 

The  New  Cabinet. — The  cabinet  as  reconstructed  is 
as  follows: 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Lord  President  of  the  Council . .    The  Earl  of  Rosebery. 

Lord  High  Chancellor Lord  Herschell. 

Lord  Privy  Seal Lord  Tweedmouth. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons     Sir  William  V.  Harcourt. 

Home  Secretary Mr.  Herbert  H.  Asquith. 

Foreign  Secretary Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Colonial  Secretary Marquis  of  Ripon. 

War  Secretary Mr.  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 

MAN. 

Indian  Secretary Mr.  Henry  H.  Fowler. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster    Mr.  James  Bryce. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty Earl  Spencer. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland Mr.  John  Morley. 

Secretary  for  Scotland Sir  George  O.  Trevelyan. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. .  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Mundella. 

President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board Mr.  George  J.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Vice-President  of  the  Council  on 

Education Mr.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland. 

Postmaster-General Mr.  Arnold  Morley. 

Various  ministerial  changes  have  taken  place  outside 
the  cabinet.     Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  succeeds  Mr.  Shaw- 
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iefevre  as  first  commissioner  of  works,  Mr.  G.  Russell 
succeeds  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  as  under-secretary  at  the 
home  office,  and  Lord  Reay  succeeds  Mr.  Russell  as  under- 
secretary for  India.  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson  has  become 
junior  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Sir  William  V.  Harcourt,  whose  long  and  diligent  ser- 
vice to  his  party,  added  to  his  unusual  power  as  a  debater, 
had  made  his  name  prominent  among  candidates  for  the 
premiership,  did  not  see  fit  to  urge  his  claims  as  against 
Lord  Rosebery.  His  abilities,  however,  are  to  find  an  im- 
portant and  honorable  field  as  leader  of  the  Liberals  in 
the  house  of  commons.  He  holds  also  in  the  cabinet  the 
distinguished  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

On  March  12  Lord  Rosebery  addressed  a  large  meet- 
ing of  the  new  ministry,  with  their  parliamentary  support- 
ers, in  a  speech  depicting  the  situation  and  outlining  his 
policy.     The  following  are  extracts  on  some  leading  points : 

This  was  his  tribute  to  his  predecessor: 

"  When  the  bouse  of  commons  last  sat,  the  central  figure  in  tljat 
body  was  the  figure  of  the  prime  minister.  When  you — I  cannot  say 
we — but  when  you  return  to  that  house  you  will  miss  the  central 
figure,  that  sublime  and  pathetic  presence  that  enriched  and  ennobled 
not  merely  the  treasury  bench,  but  the  house  of  commons  itself. 
Gentlemen,  I  need  say  no  more  on  that  point,  for  all  your  hearts  are 
full  of  it." 

In  reply  to  the  demand  in  some  quarters  for  a  formal 
declaration  of  policy,  he  said: 

"In  my  opinion  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such  declaration. 
We  stand  where  we  did.  There  is  no  change  in  measures.  *  *  * 
We  have  no  intention  of  receding  from  any  one  of  them. " 

To  this  general  declaration  of  adhesion  to  the  full 
Liberal  policy  as  set  forth  under  Gladstone,  the  premier 
added  a  special  reference  to  three  domestic  questions.  As 
to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church,  he  said: 

"I  take  it  for  granted,  as  you  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  that  question  should  receive  the  earliest  possible  notice  of 
her  majesty's  government.  It  sball  be  pressed  to  the  forefront,  and 
so  far  as  in  us  lies  will  be  pressed  to  a  definite  and  successful  con- 
clusion." 

His  reference  to  the  Irish  question  was  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Gentlemen:  to  that  question  we  are  bound  by  every  tie  of 
honor  and  of  policy.  I  know  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  a 
speech  of  mine  in  the  house  of  lords  last  year  has  raised  some  doubts 
as  to  my  position  on  that  question.  *  *  *  There  are  many  roads 
by  which  to  arrive  at  a  conviction  on  home  rule;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  our  line  is  as  direct  as  any  that  conducts  to  the  goal,  and  that  it 
will  not  be  any  the   less  steadfastly  pursued.     If,  gentlemen,  you 
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had  any  doubts  in  your  minds  as  to  the  course  that  I  was  likely  to 
take  on  this  question,  I  think  there  is  one  pledge  that  this  govern- 
ment gives,  the  character  of  which  is  as  significant  as  that  of  the 
headship  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lately  imparted — I  mean  the  presence 
of  Mr.  John  Morley.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  higher  office,  from  the 
hierarchical  point  of  view,  was  pressed  upon  Mr.  John  Morley's 
acceptance,  but  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  not  to  sever  his  career 
from  the  cause  of  Ireland." 

On  the  question  of  the  house  of  lords  in  its  relations  to 

legislative  action — 
on  which  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  had  urged 
radical  and  immedi- 
ate action  by  the 
commons,  and  had 
strenuously  opposed 
the  choice  of  Lord 
Rosebery  as  premier, 
because  of  his  mem- 
bership in  the  lords, 
which  involved  his 
exclusion  from  the 
lower  house — the 
new  prime  minister 
said: 

"  There  is  one  other 
question  to  which  our 
late  leader — our  leader 
who  remains  our  leader 
whenever  he  cares  to 
lead  us — alluded  in  the 
last  speech  which  he 
made — I  mean  the  ques- 
tion of  the  house  of 
lords.  I  venture  to  say 
that  with  his  declara- 
tion on  that  point  her 
majesty's  present  ad- 
visers entirely  identify  themselves.  I  myself  have  for  a  long  time 
past  studied  that  question  without  much  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  study  I  have  used  language,  I  am  afraid,  much  stronger 
about  the  house  of  lords  to  the  house  of  lords  itself  than  even 
Mr.  Gladstone  employed  on  that  occasion.  What  the  house  of 
lords  have  got  to  understand  is  that,  though  the  task  of  revision 
is  delicate,  the  task  of  rejection  is  dangerous.  The  conviction  has 
long  been  forcing  itself  upon  me,  that,  with  the  democratic  suf- 
frage which  we  now  enjoy,  a  chamber  so  constructed  is  an  anomaly 
and  a  danger  (cheers),  and  the  conviction  of  that  fact,  which  came  to 
me  before  the  suffrage  came  into  force,  has  been  deepened  and 
strengthened  by  the  unhappy  chapter  of  accidents  which  has  turned 
the  house  of  lords  from  a  body  of  hereditary  legislators,  more  or  less 
equally  divided   in  party,    into  one  great  Tory  organization,  guided 
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at  the  beck  and  call  c  !  a  single  individual.  The  result  of  that  un 
happy  condition  of  affairs  is  this — that  when  a  Tory  government  is  in 
power,  the  power  of  veto  is  not  exercised  by  the  house  of  lords,  but 
when  a  Liberal  government  is  in  power  it  is  exercised  at  the  dictates 
of  the  Carlton  club.  I  say  that  condition  is  a  danger  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country.  It  is  one  to  which  the  present  government  is 
not  less  alive  than  the  government  which,  constitutionally  speaking, 
preceded  it,  though  it  is  identically  the  same.  I  venture  to  say  that 
we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  any  measure  that  may  force  upon  the 
country  the  grave  anomaly  and  the  grave  peril  in  which  that  second 
chamber  places  us." 

In  answer  to  the  few  who,  with  Mr.  Labouchere,  had 
threatened  to  quit  the  Liberal  party  if  a  peer  were  made 
by  it  a  prime  minister,  Lord  Rosebery  said: 

"Though  I  think  badly  of  the  house  of  lords,  I  do  not  go  quite 
so  far  as  some  of  our  friends,  who  consider  that  peers  are  pariahs. 
I  am  not  disposed  to  think  that  because  a  man  is  born  to  a  particular 
position  he  should  therefore  be  debarred  from  higher  opportunities  of 
serving  his  country.  *  *  *  I  have  not  so  learned  the  Liberalism 
in  which  we  were  brought  up,  and  which  has  broadened  the  convic- 
tions of  our  body  politic.  *  *  *  Our  Liberalism  has  been  an  en- 
franchisement, and  not  an  exclusion.  *  *  *  It  was  much  against 
my  will  that  I  left  the  foreign  office  *  *  *  to  come  to  the  post 
where  I  might  not  be  unanimously  acceptable,  but  where  I  felt  that 
the  call  of  honor  was  so  clear  that  it  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  view  it  otherwise;  I  hope  tbey  will  forgive 
me  if  I  cannot  share  their  opinion.  I  would  only  ask  you  to  judge 
me,  not  by  my  words,  but  by  my  acts." 

The  Parish  Councils  Bill. — This  bill  occupied  the 
attention  of  both  houses  of  parliament  through  portions 
of  January  and  February.  On  January  13,  after  pro- 
longed debate  it  was  passed  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  then  adjourned  to  February  VZ.  On  February  8, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  after  receiving  more  than  forty 
amendments,  it  was  passed  through  the  committee  stage. 
In  the  commons,  February  16,  on  an  appeal  from  Henry 
Fowler,  who  had  the  bill  in  charge,  the  speaker  decided 
that  some  of  the  amendments  made  by  the  lords  were  un- 
constitutional by  reason  of  their  infringement  on  the  sole 
right  of  the  commons  either  to  initiate  or  to  amend  reve- 
nue bills.  The  amendments  in  question  were  then  ignored; 
and  all  the  other  amendments  were  swept  aside  by  major- 
ities ranging  from  47  to  130.  It  was  noticed  that  on  this 
bill  the  Liberal  Unionists  were  failing  in  their  usual  sup- 
port of  their  Tory  allies. 

The  same  feature  appeared  in  some  of  the  votes  in  the 
house  of  lords,  February  23,  when  consideration  of  the 
bill  was  resumed.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  led  in  a  con- 
ciliatory  speech,  admonishing   the  lords  that  the  Parish 
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Councils  bill  had  many  good  points  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  oppose;  and  that  though  some  of  its  points  were 
not  so  desirable,  it  would  be  better  not  to  seem  too  obsti- 
nate, especially  since  the  lords,  by  their  firmness  on  the 
home  rub  bill,  had  saved  the  country  from  its  one  great 
peril.  Lord  Salisbury's  motion  that  in  parishes  with  pop- 
ulation between  200  and  500  the  council  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  vote  of  the  parishioners,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only  thirteen — the  strange  spectacle  being 
presented  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and  two  other  dukes 
voting  to  uphold  the  Liberal  government  against  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  lords  did  their  own  reputation  a  service 
before  the  public  by  receding  from  their  former  refusal  to 
permit  parish  councils  to  meet  in  parochial  school-houses 
— a  refusal  which,  persisted  in,  would  have  made  the  liquor 
shops  the  political  centers  in  many  rural  districts.  The 
duke  of  Devonshire's  motion  was  carried,  making  the 
county  councils  the  tribunals  to  decide  on  compulsory  pur- 
chase of  allotments  under  the  Allotments  act,  with  power 
of  appeal  to  the  local  government  board.  By  a  vote  of  72 
to  33  Lord  Salisbury's  motion  was  carried,  that  the  parish 
councils  be  allowed  to  elect  only  one-third  of  the  trustees 
of  local  charities.  This  amounted  practically  to  keeping 
the  charities  under  ecclesiastical  control,  and  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  two  archbishops  and  of  the  bishops  generally. 
An  important  concession  to  the  commons  was  the  dropping 
of  the  amendment  excluding  London  from  the  scope  of 
the  bill. 

At  this  stage  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  bill,  though 
ostensibly  a  Liberal  party  measure,  was  in  its  essence 
favored  by  both  parties;  also  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments voted  by  the  lords  were  valuable  improvements  on 
the  bill  as  first  drawn  by  the  government;  further,  that 
some  other  amendments  by  the  lords,  indicating  a  policy 
of  blind  reaction,  were  voted  by  only  a  small  majority,  and 
carried  no  weight  before  the  public.  Thus,  the  general 
case  presented  itself  as  a  case  for  compromise.  Taking 
the  matter  in  this  view,  February  26,  the  government 
accepted  in  the  commons  a  suggestion  by  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, leader  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  making  it  optional, 
instead  of  obligatory,  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees  of 
local  charities  be  nominated  by  the  parish  council.  The 
government  accepted  also  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  amend- 
ment of  February  23,  as  noted  above,  and  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  51  Lord  Salisbury's  of  the  same  date,  for  en- 
abling parishes  below  200  in  population  to  dispense  with 
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parish  councils.  In  the  lords,  on  February  28,  this  mini- 
mum of  200  was  raised  to  300,  and  other  amendments 
by  the  commons  were  accepted;  and  at  last,  the  bill  being 
returned  to  the  commons,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared  him- 
self unable  to  go  to  the  full  length  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
treatment  of  the  bill,  and  it  was  passed  practically  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  left  the  commons  on  February  26. 

The  Parish  Coun- 
cils bill,  finally  as 
passed,  after  its 
modifications  by  the 
lords,  may  be  said  to 
revolutionize  the  sys- 
tem of  rural  govern- 
ment in  England, 
placing  the  control 
of  local  administra- 
tion under  the  popu- 
lar vote.  The  here- 
tofore silent  agricul- 
tural laborers  are 
given  voice  in  their 
parishes.  In  Lon- 
don, except  in  the 
little  technical  "City 
of  London, "  it  works 
an  equal  revolution, 
abolishing  property 
qualification  and  the 
last  remnant  of  ec- 
clesiastical preroga- 
tive, and  proclaiming 
a  democratic  rule. 

The  Employ- 
ers' Liability  Bill. — This  government  bill,  involving 
no  new  principle  in  English  law,  but  applying  recog- 
nized principles  in  new  lines  for  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  working  people  injured  through  the  carelessness 
of  their  employers'  defective  machinery,  or  incompetent 
management,  failed  to  become  a  law.  Having  been 
passed  by  the  commons  and  sent  to  the  house  of  lords,  it 
was  there  amended  by  a  clause  (the  "  contracting-out 
clause  ")  permitting  working  men  to  sign  a  contract  for- 
feiting their  right  to  seek  legal  compensation  in  case  of 
injury.  Those  who  were  urgent  for  the  new  bill  asserted 
that  work-people   often  were   compelled   to   sign   such  a 
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contract.  On  February  13,  when  the  bill  thus  amended 
came  before  the  commons,  a  compromise  on  this  clause 
was  passed,  exempting  from  the  operation  of  the  bill  work- 
men having  special  contracts  with  their  employers  con- 
cerning accident  insurance.  For  this  compromise  clause 
the  majority  was  only  two,  and  the  majority  against  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  lords  was  only  twenty-two.  On 
February  19,  the  lords,  by  a  vote  of  137  to  23,  reaffirmed 
their  original  amendment.  The  government  thereupon 
saw  that  the  bill  must  be  abandoned  if  the  lords  persisted 
in  frustrating  its  principal  intent;  and  on  February  20, 
when  the  bill  reappeared  in  the  commons,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's motion  to  "lay  aside "  the  amendments  by  the 
peers  had  been  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  speaker,  he  im- 
mediately moved  to  discharge  the  bill  from  further  con- 
sideration. Thus,  of  the  three  great  measures  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Liberal  party,  two — this  bill  and  the  Irish 
home  rule  bill — had  been  frustrated  by  the  house  of  lords. 

The  wrecking  of  the  bill  was  a  surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Liberal  party  throughout  Britain,  but  it  may 
not  have  been  entirely  unexpected  by  the  party  leaders; 
and  it  is  conceivable  that  they  may  even  have  deemed  this 
result  on  the  whole  advantageous  for  the  prospects  of  the 
Liberal  government.  The  government  can  now  leave  the 
case  to  make  its  own  appeal  to  the  people,  causing  them  to 
take  note  how  their  lordships — the  hereditary  and  the 
episcopal  alike — in  a  house  gathered  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
ancestry  and  birth-privilege,  or  on  the  basis  of  appointment 
by  the  crown  to  an  ecclesiastical  rule,  can  and  do  frustrate 
the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their  chosen  legisla- 
ture, and  withhold  the  rights  of  the  toiling  masses.  Still, 
whatever  may  be  the  justice  or  the  popular  force  of  such 
an  appeal,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  government  would  have 
chosen  to  go  before  the  country  on  this  particular  issue  with 
their  pitiful  majorities  of  only  two,  and  twenty-two,  in 
the  people's  great  elective  chamber.  They  should  have 
been  able  to  cast  at  least  their  full  party  vote  on  an  issue 
like  this. 

The  House  of  Lords. — This  chamber,  which  has  its 
place  among  the  most  ancient  of  all  English  institutions, 
is  now  being  summoned  to  show  reason  for  its  continued 
existence.  It  dates  from  the  times  of  the  Saxon  kings,  far 
back  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  England's  first 
national  parliament.  In  the  days  of  King  John  it  stood 
as  the  sole  embodiment  of  the  rights  of  the  people  against 
the  throne,  and  wrested  Magna  Charta  from  his  reluctant 
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hands.  At  that  time  the  clergy  in  it  far  outnumbered  the 
peers.  In  1327,  being  still  the  only  parliament  that  Eng- 
land had,  it  asserted  its  power  by  deposing  King  Edward 
II.  and  declaring  Edward  III.  in  his  place.  In  1341, 
under  Edward  III.,  it  met  for  the  first  time  as  the  upper 
house  of  the  parliament  which  was  then  newly  constituted 
— the  house  of  lords  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  the  barons, 
while  the  knights  and  the  burgesses  convened  separately  as 
the  house  of  commons.  The  upper  house  has  continued  on 
the  same  general  model  down  to  our  day,  an  assembly  of 
peers  by  inheritance  and  of  peers  and  bishops  appointed 
by  the  crown.     The  present  membership  is  about  550. 

In  the  five  and  a-half  centuries  since  this  house  began 
its  separate  sessions,  its  power,  at  first  practically  supreme, 
has  gradually  waned,  while  the  power  of  the  house  of 
commons  has  increased.  Its  strictly  legislative  activity 
has  nearly  ceased;  the  veto  is  now  its  chief  exercise.  Fre- 
quently in  its  sessions  scarcely  a  dozen  members  are  pres- 
ent; only  at  some  important  discussion  or  solemn  official 
function  is  there  a  full  attendance  in  its  splendid  hall. 
When,  however,  its  persistent  antagonism  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  through  their  representative  com- 
mons causes  the  demand  for  its  abolishment  to  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  as  at  present,  from  the  multitude  that  cares 
nothing  for  ancestry  and  little  for  either  historical  mem- 
ories or  ancient  prerogative,  then  this  exceedingly  serious 
issue  is  confronted — the  provision  of  some  other  adequate 
veto  power.  It  is  180  years  since  the  end  of  the  last  reign 
— that  of  Queen  Anne — in  which  the  British  crown  has  pre- 
sumed to  exercise  its  supposed  prerogative  of  the  veto.  If 
the  house  of  lords  is  either  abolished  or  deprived  of  its 
check  on  the  commons,  then  the  British  government  be- 
comes that  of  a  simple  democracy  with  a  single  representa- 
tive chamber — a  democracy  far  more  direct  and  unchecked 
in  its  hasty  legislation  than  is  possible  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Hence,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  swelling  rage  of  the  Radicals  against  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  more  conservative  distrust  and  apprehension 
publicly  expressed  by  Gladstone  and  Rosebery,  in  view  of 
its  recent  attitude  toward  certain  reforms,  will  have  for 
practical  result  some  gradual  and  cautious  readjustment  of 
the  present  legislative  balance  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  house.  Any  sudden  step  beyond  this  line  would  be 
revolution. 

The  Political  Prospect. — On  January  11  the  elec- 
tion for  a  member  of  parliament  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
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Horncastle  division  of  Lincolnshire,  resulted  in  tlie-choice 
of  the  Conservative  candidate,  Lord  Willoughby,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  838,  which  was  100  greater  than  the  Conservative 
majority  in  the  last  general  election.  This  has  been  to 
the  Conservative  party  a  welcome  sign  that  their  rural 
constituencies  are  not  being  swept  away  in  the  tide  of  Lib- 
eralism. 

Meanwhile  the  Liberals  are  counting  on  the  Parish 
Councils  bill,  which  they  have  just  passed,  to  add  largely 
td  their  vote  in  the  rural  districts  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  to  place  London  in  nearly  all  its  parliamentary 
districts  on  their  side  by  great  majorities  when  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  shall  bring  the  next  general  election. 
As  to  the  adverse  events  that  may  make  it  inevitable,  or  as 
to  the  favorable  opportunity  that  may  make  it  desirable, 
for  Lord  Rosebery  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment with  an  appeal  to  the  country,  there  is  no  lack  of 
predictions  with  the  tone  of  confidence  which  is  the  famil- 
iar echo  of  political  hope.  But  as  the  situation  is  in  some 
features  unique,  its  near  issues  may  wisely  be  deemed  in 
an  unusual  decree  uncertain. 


■©■ 


PERSONAL,  ETC. 

Jabez  Spencer  Balfour,  late  Gladstonian  M.  P.  for 
Burnley,  who  absconded  from  England  in  1892  owing  to 
implication  in  the  collapse  of  the  Liberator  Building 
society  and  similar  concerns,  was  arrested  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  in  January,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  trial  in 
England. 

A  new  royal  commission  has  been  appointed,  with 
Prof.  Bryce  as  chairman,  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
establishing  a  well  organized  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England.  It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  women 
have  appeared  on  a  royal  commission,  the  names  of  Lady 
F.  Cavendish,  Mrs.  H.  Sidgwick,  principal  of  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Bryant  being  on  its  list 
of  members. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

At  the  close  of  1803,  the  British  revenue  returns 
indicated  a  decrease  of  nearly  £2,000,000  for  the  financial 
year  ending  March  31,  1894,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year;  but  during  the  first  three  months  of  1894 
the  increased  revenue  from  customs  and  excise  duties  and 
the  additional  income  tax  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  has 
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wiped  out  the  deficit,  so  that  the  year's  reports  show  an 
increase  of  £738,033  over  the  previous  year. 

The  great  Manchester  ship  canal,  particulars  regard- 
ing which  were  given  in  our  last  number  (Vol.  3,  p.  801), 
was  formally  opened  to  general  traffic  on  New  Year's  day, 
1894. 

Alfred  John  Monson,  on  trial  in  December  1893,  in 
the  "  Ardlamont  mystery  "  case,  for  the  supposed  murder 
of  Lieutenant  Hambrough  (Vol.  3,  p.  802)  was  discharged 
from  custody,  the  jury  returning  a  "Scotch  verdict  "of 
"not  proven." 

The  Hornet,  one  of  the  new  torpedo  boats  recently 
constructed  for  the  British  navy,  and  a  sister  boat  to  the 
Havock,  on  a  trial  trip  on  February  23,  attained  the  re- 
markable speed  of  28.33  knots,  or  32^  miles  an  hour. 
This  vessel  is  180  feet  long  and  18£  feet  wide,  and  has  eight 
boilers;  displacement,  220  tons;  greatest  draught,  7  feet 
6  inches;  estimated  horse  power,  6,248. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  European  labor  field  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1894,  was  comparatively  free  from  strikes  having  any 
large  influence  on  commerce  or  trade.  The  disturb- 
ances that  took  the  form  of  strikes  were  only  those  local 
and  occasional  disagreements  which  may  be  expected  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  Nevertheless  the  labor 
interest  continued  to  be  in  many  lands  the  centre  of 
stormy  political  debates;  and  in  one  unfortunate  kingdom, 
Italy,  it  was  made  the  occasion  for  fierce  revolutionary 
outbreak  with  attendant  pillage,  conflagration,  and  mur- 
der. 

A  notable  step  in  the  field  of  political  action  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor  is  seen  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the 
British  parliament  by  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  first  week  in 
January,  providing  for  reorganization  of  local  govern- 
ment in  England.  Its  grant  to  municipalities  of  com- 
pulsory power  to  take  land  for  allotments,  with  other  de- 
tails in  the  bill,  are  regarded  with  dismay  by  some  critics 
as  conferring  new  authority  on  the  laboring  classes,  and 
as  involving  without  avowing  the  principle  of  state  Social- 
ism. Perhaps  these  critics  might  amend  their  charge, 
changing  it  to  municipal  Socialism.  Another  important 
step  in  the  interest  of  labor,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
oft  repeated  demand  of  the  trades  unions,  has  been  taken 
by  the  British  secretary  of   state  for  war,  Mr.  Campbell- 
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Bannerman.  He  has  ordered  that  for  the  twenty  thou- 
sand workmen  in  government  employ  in  the  ordnance 
factories  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere  a  day's  work  shall  be 
eight  hours.  Pay  is  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore.  There 
is  to  be  no  working  overtime. 

SOCIALISM  AND  ANARCHISM. 

Labor  interests  certainly  cannot  properly  be  classed  with 
Anarchist  risings  nor  even — except  in  a  theoretic  view — 

with  Socialist  recon- 
struction. Yet  it  is 
becoming  increasing- 
ly evident  that,  at 
least  in  Europe,  labor 
agitation  is  drifting 
toward  political  So- 
cialism, which  in  its 
turn  is  veering  uncon- 
sciously but  through 
almost  constant  gra- 
dation toward  various 
forms  of  theoretic 
Anarchism.  The  lat- 
ter tendency  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  well 
known  principle  that 
extremes  play  into 
each  other;  inasmuch 
as  Anarchism  is  a 
crazed  individualism, 
a  refusal  of  all  social 
order;  while  Social- 
ism aims  at  such  en- 
larged activity  of  so- 
ciety in  general  that  individuality  shall  be  quite  merged 
therein. 

The  field  at  present  is  confused.  The  lines  of  the  con- 
flict can  scarcely  be  traced.  National  characteristics  have 
much  to  do  in  deciding  the  direction  in  which  the  labor  in- 
terest of  a  country  shall  move  either  to  receive  or  to  seize  its 
rights.  One  criterion  only,  and  that  most  crude,  presents 
itself  to  the  observer:  where  he  hears  an  explosion,  and  sees 
walls  shattered  and  blood  spattered  and  human  flesh  in 
shreds,  there  is  a  spot  where  Anarchy  has  developed.  The 
criterion  is  crude,  but  it  is  sufficiently  appreciable  for  the 
use  of  any  eyes  or  ears.     These  spots  in  the  last  quarter 
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were  not  many ;  but  there  is  no  knowing  in  how  many  other 
places  their  development  was  passing  through  its  earlier 
stages  of  theory. 

The  bomb-throwing  in  the  Paris  chamber  of  deputies, 
December  9,  1893,  had  soon  become  a  theme  for  joke  in 
some  of  the  papers  of  that  city,  which  at  first  had  been 
most  clamorous  in  demanding  the  assassin's  punishment. 
Vaillant  was  sentenced  January  10,  echoing  his  sentence 
with  the  shout,  Vive  V  Anarchic!  The  same  words  were 
his  final  cry  on  February  5  before  his  head  rolled  from 
under  the  guillotine.  One  week  later  the  jocose  aspect 
vanished  from  the  papers.  Emile  Henry,  aged  23,  who 
had  been  drinking  beer  in  the  cafe  of  the  Hotel  Terminus 
in  Paris,  rose  from  a  table,  passed  to  the  door,  and  turning 
threw  a  dynamite  bomb  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  explosion  shook  the  great  building,  cracked  the  wall, 
floor,  and  ceiling  of  the  cafe,  and  blew  to  atoms  the  win- 
dows and  mirrors.  The  room  was  well  filled  with  people, 
of  whom  five  were  severely  and  fifteen  slightly  wounded. 
The  assassin  was  arrested  in  the  street  as  he  was  run- 
ning from  the  door.  He  made  fierce  resistance,  and  shot 
one  of  the  police.  Under  examination  he  declared  his 
motive  to  be  to  avenge  Vaillant,  and  expressed  surprise 
and  regret  that  his  bomb  had  not  caused  greater  loss  of 
life.  He  is  the  nephew  of  a  marquis,  is  an  artistic  wood- 
worker, and  has  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 
The  gay  Parisian  populace,  not  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  murderous  attack  on  their  legislators,  were  shocked 
that  they  should  be  liable  to  interruption  by  a  bomb 
while  sipping  wine  in  their  restaurants. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  a  congregation  gathering 
to  a  Lenten  service  in  the  Madeleine  were  startled  by 
the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  small  space  enclosed  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  doors.  In  this  vestibule 
Joseph  (or  Ameclee)  Pauwels,  a  Belgian,  known  to  the 
police  as  an  Anarchist,  was  found  horribly  mutilated  and 
dying.  As  he  was  entering  the  church  carrying  the  bomb, 
one  of  the  inner  doors  flew  back  as  it  was  released  by 
a  person  preceding  him,  and,  striking  his  arm,  caused  the 
bomb  to  drop  on  the  floor  and  explode.  A  search  of  his 
rooms,  with  papers  found  on  his  body,  gave  the  clue  to  an 
Anarchist  society,  and  many  arrests  were  made.  On  March 
21  a  bomb  which  was  exploded  at  the  entrance  of  a  church 
in  Grenoble  injured  about  twenty  persons.  The  assassin 
was  not  arrested.  At  about  the  same  time  there  were  ex- 
plosions of  bombs  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Boulogne. 
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Important  arrests  have  been  reported  in  France,  most 
notably,  on  January  1  of  Elisee  Reclus,  on  February  14  of 
Paul  Bernard  and  on  February  19  of  Sebastien  Faure. 
Domiciliary  visits  were  made  by  the  police  on  a  special 
night  at  about  10,000  houses  and  resorts  of  suspected  An- 
archists all  over  France,  with  the  result  of  the  arrest  of 
many  persons,  most  of  whom  were  soon  discharged  for  lack 
of  evidence  against  them.  Thirty-four  of  the  arrests  were 
in  Paris  and  its  suburbs.  Considerable  explosive  material 
was  discovered,  including  bombs;  also  a  large  amount  of 
incendiary  pamphlets;  but  the  two  raids  so  far  as  reported 
seem  to  have  been  in  general  not  very  productive. 

The  three  arrests  above  noted,  however,  were  of  prime 
importance.  Of  Reclus  something  will  be  said  in  another 
paragraph.  Paul  Bernard  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  highest  chiefs  among  the  Anarchists,  and  has  been 
several  times  under  arrest  for  inciting  to  arson  and 
murder.  He  is  a  Frenchman  who  fled  to  Barcelona, 
Spain,  and  there  organized  the  Xeres  conspiracy  for 
which  four  Anarchists  were  garroted;  was  largely  con- 
cerned in  the  attack  on  General  Martinez  de  Campos,  for 
which  Pallas,  who  threw  the  bomb,  was  shot;. and  was  one 
of  those  who  arranged  the  dynamite  explosion  in  the 
Lyceum  theater.  It  is  said  that  letters  found  on  him 
showed  him  to  have  given  shelter  to  the  murderer  Ravachol, 
and  to  have  been  concerned  in  Vaillant's  bomb-throwing  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies  at  Paris.  Sebastien  Faure(born  at 
St.  Etienne,  1858)  was  educated  as  a  Jesuit,  and  was  an 
eloquent  young  preacher  in  that  order.  Suddenly  break- 
ing loose  from  it,  he  became  an  insurance  agent,  then  a 
stock-broker,  meanwhile  delivering  Anarchist  lectures 
for  which,  as  inciting  to  massacre  and  pillage,  he  was  im- 
prisoned eighteen  months.  When  his  imprisonment 
ended,  November,  1893,  he  resumed  lecturing.  Docu- 
ments found  in  his  possession  showed  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Vaillant  the  bomb-thrower,  his  association  with 
Ravachol  and  Bernard,  and  revealed  the  names  of  sixty 
leading  Anarchists. 

In  Germany — as  also  in  Austria-Hungary — Anarchism, 
since  its  outburst  of  crime  about  ten  years  ago  and  its 
stern  suppression  by  the  government,  scarcely  exists 
except  as  a  theoretic  development  by  rebound  from 
Social  Democracy.  Even  in  this  form  it  seems  to  gain 
comparatively  few  converts;  and  these,  especially  in  Ber- 
lin, are  far  less  ferocious  in  utterance  and  deeds  than  the 
Anarchists  in  southern  Europe.      In  Germany  the  Social- 
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ist  party  of  to-day  has  a  reputable  political  standing,  and 
in  its  own  interest  cultivates  moderation  and  maintains 
discipline.  Moreover,  the  German  government  is  known 
to  be  both  prompt  and  thorough  in  dealing  with  violators 
of  public  order.  In  a  suburb  of  Berlin  a  meeting  of  un- 
employed workingmen  was  called  for  January  18,  by  an 
Anarchist  speaker.  The  police  arrested  him  the  evening 
before;  and  when  a  crowd  assembled  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  police  ordered  the  people  to  disperse.  The 
order  not  being  obeyed  promptly,  and  some  show  of  resist- 
ance being  made,  the  police  in  heavy  force  charged  on 
them,  scattering  them  in  every  direction  and  making 
many  arrests. 

In  Vienna  fourteen  Anarchists  were  brought  to  trial  in 
February  for  offenses  committed  last  autumn.  The  charges 
were  high  treason,  incitement  to  civil  war,  and  other 
crimes.  At  Prague,  January  15,  began  the  trial  of  eighty 
members  of  the  "  Omladina,"  a  secret  society  in  Bohemia, 
which  originated  about  I860  as  a  patriotic  Slav  society  in 
Servia,  and  has  been  charged  in  recent  years  with  having 
come  into  Anarchistic  affiliations  throughout  Austria. 
Seventy-seven  of  the  prisoners  were  indicted  for  high  trea- 
son. Some  who  claim  to  know  the  facts  deny  that  the 
Omladina  is  an  Anarchistic  society,  and  assert  that  its 
aims  are  those  of  a  political  Slavic  radicalism.  It  is  known 
to  have  branches  in  twenty-three  Austrian  cities.  Its  close 
organization  is  certainly  not  according  to  the  usual  Anar- 
chistic mode,  which  disclaims  all  organic  unity. 

Switzerland,  called  sometimes  "  the  freest  country  in 
the  world,"  is  not  free  to  men  avowing  massacre  and  pillage 
as  their  ideal  method  of  reform.  Early  in  February  it  or- 
dered twelve  Anarchists  to  be  expelled  from  its  borders. 

In  Spain  an  Anarchist  at  Madrid,  being  arrested  by  the 
police,  attempted  suicide  first  with  a  revolver,  then  with  a 
vial  of  poison.  His  attempts  were  frustrated.  On  Janu- 
ary 25,  the  governor  of  Barcelona  was  wounded  in  the  jaw 
by  an  Anarchist  who  attempted  to  murder  him.  The  ten 
prisoners  implicated  in  the  bomb  explosion  at  the  Lyceum 
theater  in  Barcelona  were  delivered  by  a  magistrate  to  be 
dealt  with  under  military  law,  on  January  3,  as  having 
been  accomplices  in  the  attack  on  General  de  Campos. 

In  Rome,  March  8,  a  terrific  bomb  explosion  in  front 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  excavated  a  deep  hole  in  the 
street,  shook  the  buildings  near,  moved  heavy  stones  from 
their  foundations,  and  covered  the  pavement  for  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  with  fragments  of  window  glass.   Many 
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passers  by  were  hurled  violently  to  the  ground  or  against 
buildings.  Eight  persons  were  seriously  injured.  A  few 
arrests  were  made  on  suspicion.  In  Pisa,  February  26,  a 
petard  was  thrown  through  a  theater  window,  exploding 
in  the  pit  during  a  performance.  No  one  was  injured. 
In  Naples,  the  discovery  of  an  Anarchistic  revolutionary 
plot  was  reported  by  the  Italian  government  in  February. 

The  Disturbances  in  Sicily.— In  the  latter  part  of 
1893  there  began  in  the  island  of  Sicily  a  revolutionary 
outbreak  which  early  in  the  present  year  threw  into  the 
shade  all  other  recent  disturbances  in  the  Italian  domin- 
ions. Its  deepest  moving  spring  has  been  much  disputed; 
but  its  form  is  very  plainly  an  anti-tax  rebellion  (Vol.  3, 
p.  818).  At  this  stage  of  deep  depression  in  the  finances 
of  the  kingdom,  this  outbreak  is  both  a  great  misfortune 
and  a  formidable  menace.  Also,  in  the  peculiar  critical 
poise  to  which  international  interests  have  come,  and  in 
the  disturbed  relations  in  Italy's  alliance  with  neighboring 
powers  of  late,  such  an  extensive  revolt  may  by  some  timid 
souls  be  regarded  as  even  threatening  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Beyond  question  it  tended  to  weaken  the  Triple  Alliance; 
and  the  Temps,  a  semi-official  journal  in  Paris,  signifi- 
cantly recalled  the  old  saying,  u  Sicily  is  the  land  of  the 
initiative  in  European  revolutions."  Apprehensions  of  so 
broad  a  scope  for  this  uprising  seem  at  present  not  to  have 
been  justified.  As  far  as  may  now  be  judged,  it  has  been 
repressed  with  a  strong  hand  in  the  island  of  its  origin, 
and  has  found  no  development  beyond  Italian  boundaries. 

Occurrences  at  two  or  three  Sicilian  towns  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  vio- 
lence of  this  revolt.  At  Campobello,  a  town  of  about 
6,000  people,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  a  mob  of  about  a 
thousand,  including  a  number  of  women,  took  possession 
of  the  streets,  put  the  police  to  flight,  and  set  on  fire  all 
the  public  buildings  except  the  town  hall.  The  fire  spread 
to  a  large  district  of  private  houses,  and  while  these  were 
in  flames  the  mob  attacked  and  captured  the  prison,  and 
freed  all  the  prisoners.  A  third  of  the  town  was  burned, 
including  every  mill  and  every  miller's  residence — millers 
being  objects  of  special  animosity  because  of  their  refusal 
to  reduce  the  price  of  flour  when  the  town  council,  alarmed 
by  the  popular  discontent,  had  abolished  the  octroi  (tax 
levied  at  the  city  gates)  on  wheat.  Troops  confined  to 
their  barracks  were  at  last  driven  out  by  the  fire,  and  slowly 
forced  back  the  mob  with  bayonets,  but  received  no  orders 
to  fire.     At  Salemi  in  the  same  province,  a  town  of  about 
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15,000  people,  the  troops  did  not  fire  on  the  rioters  who 
set  several  buildings  on  fire,  January  1.  In  other  towns 
the  anti-tax  rioters  were  so  determined  in  their  attacks  on 
the  troops  protecting  public  buildings,  that  at  length  the 
soldiers  received  orders  to  fire;  and  the  mob,  with  a  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded,  retired  from  the  fray.  Many 
places  were  the  scenes  of  similar  conflict  and  destruction. 
Every  day  brought 
tidings  of  new  tu- 
mults. The  spectre 
of  revolution  was  be- 
ginning swiftly  to 
outline  itself  in  the 
cloudy  smoke  and 
the  lurid  glare  of  con- 
flagration that  had 
overspread  all  the 
soft  Sicilian  skies. 

The  Italian  pre- 
mier, Signor  Crispi, 
with  the  whole  cabi- 
net, rose  promptly  to 
the  occasion.  Not 
many  days  of  the  new 
year  had  passed  when 
he  had  suspended  the 
civil  functionaries 
throughout  Sicily, 
declaring  the  island 
in  a  state  of  siege, 
under  command  of 
General  Morra  da 
Lavriano,  to  whom 
was  given  unlimited  authority.  Into  all  the  provinces 
military  re-enforcements  were  poured,  until  the  garri- 
son amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  Warships  were 
ordered  into  the  harbor  of  Palermo,  the  capital  city.  The 
plan  adopted  was,  first,  to  restore  public  order  by  whatever 
force  and  at  whatever  cost;  then  to  inquire  into  the  griev- 
ances. The  policy  seems  to  have  been  adequate  for  the 
first  of  these  two  objects,  nearly  all  the  mob  leaders  having 
been  soon  arrested  and  their  riotous  following  completely 
quelled.  Its  success  in  tracing  and  finally  removing  the 
grievous  causes  of  revolt  can  be  seen  only  as  the  end  of  a 
long  and  careful  process. 

Sicily,  the  second  largest  island  of  the  Mediterranean — 
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about  180  miles  in  greatest  length  and  95  miles  in  greatest 
width,  area  nearly  10,000  square  miles,  about  equal  to  the 
area  of  Vermont;  population  (1890)  3,285,472 — has  long 
been  known  as  one  of  the  most  misgoverned  and  least  civil- 
ized lands  in  Christendom.  The  people  are  a  conglom- 
erate of  various  stock — Greek  and  Arab  from  ancient 
immigrations  being  largely  intermixed  with  northern  Ital- 
ian blood.  Except  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  they  are 
steeped  in  poverty  and  ignorance.  The  agricultural  peas- 
antry and  the  industrial  laborers  alike  live  in  wretched 
hovels,  and  in  their  toil  are  treated  like  machines  rather 
than  like  men.  Laborers,  by  reason  of  frequent  restric- 
tions on  their  working  time,  usually  earn  an  average 
through  the  year  of  only  about  twelve  cents  a  day  for 
twelve  hours'  work;  working  men  who  get  fifty  cents  for 
one  day's  work  are  considered  to  have  very  high  wages. 
Wages  are  paid  largely  in  kind.  The  peasant  cultivator 
of  corn  does  all  the  work,  and  gives  the  landlord  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  produce,  and  then  pays  on  his  fourth 
four  or  more  kinds  of  taxes.  The  laborers  are  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  succeeding  grades  of  middlemen  and  gov- 
ernment tax  agents.  Large  portions  of  the  island  are 
utterly  without  roads.  The  better  classes  reside  only  in 
the  cities,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  situated  and 
adorned.  There  are  no  houses  for  the  proprietors  on  their 
rural  estates,  and  all  their  business  with  their  distant  work- 
people is  done  through  middlemen.  Sicily  thus  presents 
a  dismally  clear  case  of  "the  masses  against  the  classes." 
If  any  "  civilized  "  spot  on  earth  presents  an  appropriate 
field  for  Anarchism,  destructive  Socialism,  or  any  other 
"ism"  that  proclaims  a  total  change  of  the  existing  or- 
der, this  unfortunate  island  is  the  spot — notable  as  it  has 
been  for.  generations  as  the  home  of  brigandage  and  vio- 
lent crime. 

Nevertheless  the  most  careful  observers  and  students 
of  the  situation  are  slow  to  call  the  Sicilian  rebellion  an 
Anarchist  outbreak.  There  is  abundant  proof  that 
Anarchist  emissaries  have  been  at  work,  availing  them- 
selves of  an  unusually  attractive  opportunity  of  evil, 
and  evidently  they  have  wrought  not  in  vain.  Yet 
the  Sicilian  peasant  mind  is  not  good  soil  for  Anarchist 
theory,  not  only  because  the  peasant  has  little  gift  for  the 
theoretic,  but  more  because  he  is  at  heart  patriotic.  His 
country  frames  to  his  simple  thought  one  of  the  two  or 
three  sublime  notions  that  ever  enter  his  head.  For  the 
old-fashioned  red-handed  killing  of  men  who  rob  him,  he 
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is  far  more  ready:  that  is  a  kind  of  work  that  he  under- 
stands. And  this  is  probably  the  secret  of  the  rising;  not 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Italian  throne  and  government, 
much  less  for  the  ending  of  all  government  among  men; 
but  for  the  old  Sicilian  revenge  and  self-righting  against  a 
horde  of  extortioners  known  as  middlemen  and  tax  agents. 
Probably  from  the  same  cause  is  the  recent  revival  of 
brigandage. 

One  of  the  more  radical  forms  of  Socialism  seems  to 
have  had  the  chief  organizing  influence  in  the  rebellion, 
though  not  necessarily  deemed  to  be  its  chief  cause.  The 
numerous  Sicilian  Fasci  del  Lavoratori  (Unions  of  La- 
borers) are,  by  capable  investigators,  traced  to  a  Socialistic 
origin  in  1867.  The  Socialist  principle  has  gradually  drawn 
within  its  influence  more  recent  labor  unions  of  various 
sorts,  and  its  greatly  increased  sway  over  the  popular  mind 
as  now  evidenced,  is  due  to  the  increasing  misery  and  hard- 
ships suffered  by  the  peasantry.  These  investigators  point 
out  frightful  evils  that  must  be  remedied.  Among  these 
are  absentee  landlordism,  land-tenure  laws  preventing  the 
sale  of  large  estates,  rude  and  primitive  cultivation,  army 
conscription  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  fiscal  system,  which 
is  so  arranged  as  to  throw  all  financial  burdens  mostly  on 
the  humble  tillers  of  the  soil. 

The  Fasci  dei  Lavoratori  are  an  important  element  in 
the  situation,  numbering  now  probably  about  170,  with  a 
membership  approaching  300,000.  They  are  secret  unions, 
having  their  passwords  and  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion with  one  another.  Many  unions  have  accomplished 
much  good  by  acting  also  as  benefit,  relief,  and  insurance 
societies  for  their  members.  They  have  established  schools 
for  children  and  adults  in  which  the  principles  of  Social- 
ism or  collectivism  are  taught  and  warmly  discussed  by 
both  men  and  women.  In  national  politics  the  Fasci  have 
not  hitherto  aimed  to  subvert  the  government  and  set  up 
a  republic,  though  they  aspire  to  a  system  of  international 
arbitration  tending  to  disbandment  of  vast  armies  and 
establishment  of  universal  peace.  Some  of  their  leaders, 
however,  have  been  arrested  under  distinct  charges  from 
the  government  of  extreme  Anarchistic  utterances  inciting 
to  massacre  and  pillage. 

The  Italian  government  has  felt  itself  called  upon  to 
proclaim  this  anti-tax  rebellion  to  be  essentially  an  An- 
archist and  Socialist  conspiracy.  This  at  least  was  the 
burden  of  Premier  Crispins  important  speech  in  the  legis- 
lative chamber  on  February  28,  giving  the   reasons  for 
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summary  proceedings  in  Sicily.  The  distress  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  treated  by  him  as  only  a  minor  element  in 
causing  the  uprising.  He  declared  that  emissaries  from 
the  continent  had  assured  the  peasantry  of  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  all  lands  among  them — promising  that  their  out- 
break at  home  should  be  accompanied  by  a  foreign  war 
including  the  invasion  of  Piedmont  and  the  occupation  of 
Italian  waters  by  a  Russian  fleet.  It  is  proper  to  add — 
since  this  view  of  the  deepest  cause  of  the  outbreak  dif- 
fers from  that  of  some  careful  observers — that  the  premier 
read  extracts  from  letters  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  authorities,  which  were  accepted  by  the  deputies  as 
proof  of  the  gigantic  conspiracy  ramifying  through  Italy 
and  France. 

Anarchism  in  England. — In  England,  the  question 
has  been  raised  of  changing  the  laws  which  have  allowed 
foreign  Anarchists  and  other  dangerous  persons  to  find 
asylum  there.  The  home  secretary,  Mr.  Asquith,  has 
been  asked  why  he  tolerates  the  preaching  of  assassination. 
The  government's  position  is  that  the  arrest  of  such  talk- 
ers would  dignify  and  help  them  more  than  hinder  them; 
and  that  the  case  is  similar  regarding  the  expulsion  from 
Britain  of  fugitives  who  make  it  their  business  to  talk 
Anarchy.  Meanwhile,  the  government  favors  international 
action  for  practical  dealing  with  all  enemies  of  society 
through  constant  interchange  of  information  regarding 
their  movements,  and  through  combined  protective  and 
punitive  measures. 

The  fact  that  London  is  infested  with  talking  Anarch- 
ists, foreigners  who  there  prepare  for  their  deeds  of  blood 
in  other  lands,  has  long  been  known;  and  a  corps  of  de- 
tectives are  constantly  employed  in  tracing  their  comings 
and  goings.  For  their  own  sake  they  usually  refrain  from 
deeds  of  blood  on  English  soil,  lest  they  might  cause  their 
refuge  to  be  closed  against  them.  A  departure  from  this 
custom  on  February  22,  revealing  the  liability  that  the 
talking  Anarchist  might  suddenly  become  the  militant 
Anarchist,  gave  new  point  in  English  minds  to  the  ques- 
tioning by  other  countries  concerning  the  English  toler- 
ance. Martial  Bourdin,  a  French  journeyman  tailor,  was 
found  in  Greenwich  park,  close  to  the  Royal  observatory, 
with  his  body  horribly  mutilated  by  a  bomb  whose  explo- 
sion had  just  previously  been  heard,  [t  is  supposed  that 
his  object  was  to  damage  the  observatory,  but  that  by 
some  accident  the  infernal  machine  which  he  was  carrying 
was  exploded  prematurely.     Within  half  an  hour  the  man 
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was  dead.  Papers  in  his  pockets  showed  him  to  be  an  ar- 
dent member  of  the  French  Anarchist  club  Autonomic  in 
Windmill  street,  London.  In  the  evening  a  body  of 
armed  police,  using  the  proper  signal,  gained  access  at  the 
door  leading  to  the  club  room,  and,  displacing  the  door- 
keeper, admitted  the  members  as  they  came,  searched 
them,  and  took  away  their  documents  and  weapons,  and 
then  turned  them  below  stairs  into  their  own  hall  as  pris- 
oners. Nearly  eighty  men,  foreigners  all,  were  thus  cap- 
tured. Meanwhile,  some  of  the  special  police  were 
detailed  to  search  the  domiciles  of  the  captives.  This 
well  planned  raid  secured  at  the  hall,  and  in  the  lodgings 
visited,  a  large  amount  of  important  information. 

What,  on  the  whole,  has  the  last  quarter  developed  in 
regard  to  the  posture  and  the  prospects  of  Socialism  and 
Anarchism?  Various  answers  are  heard.  In  the  impossi- 
bility of  securing  definite  statistics,  answers  can  be  only 
conjectures,  and  will  surely  be  in  part  dictated  by  the 
mental  tendencies  of  the  answerer. 

Socialism  may  be  judged  to  be  rapidly  gaining  adher- 
ents in  both  Europe  and  the  United  States;  that  is,  the 
principle  is  gaining  recognition  that  the  collective  and 
associated  human  mass,  whether  known  as  society  or  the 
civil  state,  is  a  sort  of  responsible  entity  on  whom  more 
duties  devolve  than  have  usually  been  deemed  within  its 
province.  It  is  evident  that  the  question  is  one  merely  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  social  principle  shall  be  developed; 
for  the  principle  itself  is  conceded  under  all  forms  of 
government  except  absolute  despotism,  and  may  be  shown 
to  lie  latent  even  in  that.  It  is  not  generally  known 
whether  members  of  what  are  called  radical  or  destructive 
Socialist  bodies  are  increasing  in  Europe,  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  they  are;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  studying  out  reforms 
there  is  a  steady  drift  away  from  the  former  favorite  doctrine 
of  reducing  all  governmental  or  social  action  to  a  minimum, 
letting  alone  the  individual,  and  leaving  him  to  take  care 
of  himself.  There  is  a  rising  question  in  the  public  mind 
whether  competition  is  the  only  or  the  commanding  law 
in  industrial  affairs;  whether  supply  and  demand  are  all 
that  need  be  considered  in  trade;  whether  in  these  vast 
departments  of  human  life  the  brotherhood  of  man  with 
man  has  not  a  claim  to  some  definite  and  organized  recog- 
nition. 

In  dealing  with  this  question,  demagogues  base  and 
selfish,  defiant  of  all  right,  together  with  men  of  sincere 
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purpose  but  fanatical  temperament,  defiant  of  all  reason, 
are  developing  what  is  sometimes  called  "destructive  So- 
cialism," which  is  no  true  Socialism  at  all,  since  its  first 
aim  is  the  destruction  of  society  itself — in  other  words, 
Anarchy.  From  the  signs  thus  far,  it  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict only  that  the  reasonable  Socialism  will  have  at  least 
a  hearing,  and  that  the  destructive  Socialism  must  neces- 
sarily dig  its  own  grave. 

As  to  Anarchism — with  its  well  known  announcement, 
"  No  property  nor  capital;  no  fatherland  nor  national 
boundary;  no  state  nor  government;  no  God  nor  master;" 
and  with  its  two  precepts,  "  Do  as  you  please;  consider 
everything  as  yours" — the  most  noticeable  recent  develop- 
ment is  the  number  of  its  adherents  now  found  among 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  men.  Those  who  are  called 
to  deal  with  European  Anarchists  find  themselves  now 
dealing  not  only  with  the  vulgar,  the  illiterate,  the  classes 
ordinarily  known  as  wretched,  but  also  with  a  noticeable 
number  of  men  of  cultured  taste  in  literature  and  art,  and 
of  high  scientific  training.  Among  various  reasons  for 
this,  these  three  are  on  the  surface:  moral  training  in  this 
generation  has  not  kept  pace  with  mental;  the  mental 
training  in  this  generation  has  in  some  important  respects 
been  over-training,  reacting,  as  usual,  into  feebleness  of 
faculty;  and  high  education,  now  extended  to  an  increas- 
ing multitude,  has  caused  a  craving  for  elegances  and 
gratifications  beyond  the  general  reach  and  to  be  supplied 
only  by  pillage.  Add,  to  account  for  a  few  cases,  the  fact 
that  in  the  unprecedented  modern  development  of  sym- 
pathy, some  fine  natures  go  crazy  in  their  emotions  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  classes  of  society. 

An  illustrative  instance  of  Anarchistic  advocacy  in  a 
surprising  place  is  seen  in  the  Reclus  family,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  France  for  attainments  in  geograph- 
ical, medical,  and  general  physical  science.  Professor 
Elisee  Reclus  is  universally  recognized  as  the  most  emi- 
nent of  living  geographers;  his  lectures  are  in  demand  at 
Berlin  and  other  great  universities.  His  brother  Paul  is 
a  physician  of  high  standing,  a  medical  authority  on 
tuberculosis;  his  only  sister  is  wife  of  the  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  France.  Elisee,  it  is  reported, 
was  arrested  as  an  Anarchist  conspirator  on  January  1. 
Of  this  arrest  there  seems  some  doubt,  though  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  Anarchistic  sympathies.  His  nephew  Paul, 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  recently  summoned  to  an  impor- 
tant scientific  professorship  in  Constantinople,  is,  or  was 
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in  March,  diligently  sought  for  by  the  French  police, 
being  now  known  to  have  been  closely  associated  with 
Amedee  Pauwels,  who  was  killed  by  his  own  bomb  at  the 
Madeleine,  and  being  fully  believed  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
all  the  recent  dynamite  doings  in  Paris,  and  probably  also 
in  Barcelona,  Spain. 

Literary  and  artistic  Anarchists  seem  developed  most 
in  Russia;  scientific  and  emotional  in  France;  philosophic 
and  theoretic  in  Germany;  ignorant  and  vulgar  in  Eng- 
land. All  alike  are  seeking  to  coax  or  to  drive  human 
society  itself  to  suicide,  in  its  collective  body,  promising 
that  they  will  immediately  thereafter  give  it  a  first-class 
resurrection  into  a  new  and  scientific  social  order  ensuring 
blessedness  to  all  men  free  of  expense.  This  combination 
of  the  horrible  and  the  ludicrous  is  unsurpassed. 

DISASTERS. 

On  January  14,  the  chief  officer  and  five  sailors  of  the 
Netherland- American  line  steamer  Amsterdam  lost  their 
lives  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  crew  of  a  disabled  Amer- 
ican fishing  schooner.  The  men  had  volunteered  for  the 
work,  and  were  all  married.  Their  sad  fate  furnishes  one 
of  the  noblest  instances  on  record  of  heroic  and  unselfish 
devotion. 

On  February  16,  41  men  were  killed  by  a  boiler  ex- 
plosion during  a  trial  trip  of  the  German  man-of-war 
Brandenburg  near  Kiel. 

On  March  22  the  Spanish  town  of  Santander  was  the 
scene  of  another  disaster   similar  to  that  of   November  3, 

1893.  While  men  were  working  at  the  hull  of  the  sunken 
steamer  Cabo  Machiaco,  another  explosion  of  dynamite 
took  place,  which  killed  18  men  and  injured  seven  others. 
A  riot  ensued,  directed  against  the  authorities  for  criminal 
carelessness,  but  it  was  quelled  by  the  gendarmes. 

GERMANY. 

Bismarck  and  the  Emperor. — In  the  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Prince  Bismarck  with  which  this  volume  opens 
(p.  13),  the  incidents  leading  to  the  breach  in  1890  between 
the  old  chancellor  and  his  impetuous  young  ruler,  have 
been  reviewed.     That  breach  was  healed  on  January  26, 

1894,  when,  in  response  to  a  special  invitation  from  the 
emperor,  conveyed  to  Friedrichsruh  by  Colonel  Count  von 
Moltke,  Bismarck  visited  his  imperial  master  at  Berlin, 
and  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
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affection.  The  reconciliation  was  ratified  on  February  19, 
when  William  II.  returned  the  visit. 

Inasmuch  as  the  emperor  acted,  it  is  said,  without  con- 
sulting his  ministers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mo- 
mentous political  significance  at  first  attached  to  the  in- 
cident by  the  European  press  was  an  exaggeration.  It 
was  rather  a  personal  than  a  political  act.  Bismarck  is 
too  old  and  too  feeble  to  assume  again  the  reins  of  power 
which  he  relinquished  four  years  ago;  yet  it  may  be  that 
the  guiding  influence  of  his  counsel  may  again  occasionally 
be  sought— which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  his 
isolation  had  been  continued;  while  the  formal  restoration 
to  favor,  in  his  declining  years,  of  the  "  builder  of  the 
German  empire,"  whose  commanding  figure  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  people,  and  whose  enforced  retirement  had 
disturbed  the  moral  conscience  of  Germany  and  of  Europe, 
is  in  itself  not  devoid  of  political  significance. 

The  Reichstag. — The  chief  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  reichst  ig  during  the  quarter  centered  in  the 
struggle  over  the  commercial  treaty  with  Russia,  which 
finally  passed  its  third  reading  on  March  16.  Owing  to 
the  international  significance  of  the  treaty,  which  tran- 
scends its  merely  commercial  bearing,  we  have  discussed 
it  fully  in  relati  on  to  the  general  political  situation  in 
Europe  (p.  90). 

The  struggle  over  the  tax  bills  championed  by  the 
Prussian  minister  of  finance,  Herr  Miquel,  still  continues, 
and  the  outlook  is  altogether  uncertain  at  the  end  of 
March.  There  is  a  strong  Conservative  opposition  to  the 
proposals,  and  the  Clericals  seem  to  hold  the  key  to  the 
situation. 

The  Brunswick  Succession.— About  the  middle  of 
February  it  was  announced  that  the  question  of  the 
Brunswick  succession  had  been  at  last  settled,  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  resigning  his  claims  to  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  George  Ludwig, 
who  will  enter  the  Prussian  military  service  until  he 
comes  of  age,  when  he  will  assume  the  title.  As  a  result 
of  the  battle  of  Lagensalza  in  June,  1866,  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  and  the  funded  and 
landed  property  of  King  George  V.  was  seized.  The  de- 
posed king  remained  until  his  death  in  1878  unreconciled 
to  the  German  monarch.  His  son,  the  present  duke  of 
Cumberland,  also  persisted  in  keeping  up  the  claims  to 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the  duchy  of  Brunswick; 
but  early  in  1892,  as  our  readers  may  remember  (Vol.  %, 
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p.  48),  the  matter  of  the  "  Guelph  fund,"  under  which 
name  the  late  king's  property  had  been  sequestrated  and 
used  in  the  secret  service  of  Prussia,  was  settled  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  renouncing  his  opposition  to  the 
German  sovereign  and  empire.  And  now  the  settlement 
of  the  Brunswick  succession  has  finally  closed  another 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  German  states. 

FRANCE. 

The  elections  on  January  7  to  fill  that  one-third  of  the 
seats  in  the  French  senate  whose  occupants  had  served 
their  time,  were  of  importance  as  they  marked  the  last  step 
in  the  constitution  of  the  electoral  college  which  will  choose 
the  next  president  of  the  republic.  The  returns  showed 
a  large  Republican  majority.  On  January  12,  M.  Chall- 
emel-Lacour  was  re-elected  president  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber. 

On  January  27  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  the  scene 
of  disorder.  M.  Clovis-Hugues  attacked  the  government 
as  to  its  enforcement  of  the  new  law  against  the  An- 
archists. M.  Raynal,  minister  of  the  interior  replied. 
During  the  subsequent  debate,  M.  Thivrier  and  other 
Socialists  caused  a  disturbance  by  shouting  "  Vive  la  Com- 
mune!"  M.Dupuy,  president  of  the  chamber, ordered  a  with- 
drawal of  the  cry.  This  was  refused,  and  the  sitting  had 
to  be  suspended  while  M.  Thivrier  was  removed  by  force. 

On  the  resumption  of  proceedings,  M.  Hugues'  motion 
was  rejected  by  414  votes  to  67;  and  an  order  of  the  day, 
accepted  by  the  government,  was  carried  by  382  to  58. 
Another  attack  was  made  upon  the  government  by  M. 
Lockroy,  a  Radical,  for  its  administration  of  naval  affairs; 
but  a  vote  of  356  to  160,  on  February  1,  showed  that  the 
cabinet  still  had  the  confidence  of  the  chamber. 

The  deputies  passed  in  the  latter  part  of  January  a  bill 
for  the  conversion  of  the  4|  per  cent  rentes  to3|per  cents, 
with  an  eight  years'  guarantee  against  further  reduction. 
Ten  years  ago  the  5  per  cents  were  reduced  to  4|  per  cents, 
and  fixed  at  the  latter  rate  for  at  least  10  years. 

On  February  22  the  French  Academy  elected  a  suc- 
cessor to  M.  de'Mazade  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Heredia, 
minister  of  public  works  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Rouvier  in 
1887.  M.  Zola  was  again  unsuccessful,  receiving  only 
seven  votes.  M.  de  Heredia  was  born  in  Cuba  in  1836, 
but  was  educated  and  naturalized  in  France. 

Colonial  Ministry  Established.— The  colonial  de- 
partment, heretofore  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  marine, 
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was  in  March  constituted  a  department  by  itself  with  a 
minister  at  its  head.  M.  Lebon,  the  under-secretary  for 
the  colonies,  had  refused  to  carry  on  the  important  work 
of  the  office  under  existing  conditions.  M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  the  premier,  advocated  the  change,  and  the  bill 
creating  the  new  ministry  was  quickly  passed  by  the 
deputies  with  a  credit  of  $30,000  for  the  necessary 
expenses.  The  senate  had  adjourned  for  the  Easter  re- 
cess; but,  as  a  cabinet  crisis  was  threatened,  it  was  spec- 
ially convoked  again,  and  on  March  19  approved  by  a 
large  majority  the  action  of  the  deputies.  M.  Boulanger, 
a  senator,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position. 

Church  and  State. — One  of  the  most  important  in- 
cidents of  recent  occurrence  in  France  was  the  vote  taken 
by  the  deputies  ki  the  latter  part  of  March,  sustaining  by 
302  to  119  the  avowed  policy  of  the  government  on  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  It  indi- 
cates a  readjustment  of  political  forces,  and  an  onward 
movement  toward  the  ideal  of  "  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State."  The  mayor  of  St.  Denis,  it  seems,  had  forbidden 
the  use  of  religious  emblems  in  funeral  processions.  No 
priestly  robes,  no  crucifixes,  not  even  a  cross  of  flowers, 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  solemn  occasions.  M.  Spuller,  the 
minister  of  public  worship,  annulled  the  mayor's  order, 
and  boldly  avowed  the  policy  of  the  government  in  the 
face  of  the  so-called  "  Secularism  ?  or  "  Anti-Clericalism" 
of  the  Radicals. 

"  The  republic,"  said  he,  "must  no  longer  lay  itself  open  to  the 
charge  of  frivolously  and  vexatiously  interfering  with  freedom  of 
conscience.  The  new  spirit  that  must  guide  us  is  that  of  humanity, 
charity,  and  toleration." 

It  is  significant  that  M.  Spuller  was  formerly  an  ex- 
treme Anti-Clerical;  is  not  a  member  of  any  sect,  religious 
or  irreligious;  and  has  ranked  for  35  years  among  the  lead- 
ers of  so-called  free  thought. 

SPAIN. 

Agitation  against  the  fiscal  reforms  of  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment of  Seflor  Sagasta  has  continued.  In  January  an 
order  was  issued  prohibiting  meetings  called  by  chambers 
of  commerce  and  various  industries  to  protest  against  the 
taxes.  The  result  was  a  serious  riot  at  Oporto  on  the  29th 
of  the  month,  necessitating  the  sending  of  a  warship  from 
Lisbon.  The  province  of  Navarre  has  also  been  the  scene 
of  wide  agitation,  caused  by  the  prospect  of  a  suppression  of 
the  fueros  or  charters  of  privileges  granted  to  the  province 
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when  it  became  a  part  of  Spain.  The  agitation  showed 
its  effect  in  the  cortes,  and  the  ministry  resigned  March  8. 
On  March  12,  Premier  Sagasta  had  reconstructed  the  cab- 
inet, but  the  policy  of  the  government  as  announced  re- 
mains the  same. 

ITALY. 

On  January  29  the  United  States  embassy  and  consu- 
late-general in  Rome  were  broken  into  by  burglars,  who, 
presumably  being  disap- 
pointed in  not  securing 
valuable  booty,  set  the 
buildings  on  fire.  Some 
of  the  official  documents, 
but  none  of  great  value, 
were  destroyed,  and  other 
damage  effected  before  the 
flames  were  extinguished. 
The  Italian  foreign  min- 
ister expressed  regret  at 
the  occurrence. 

The  chamber  of  depu- 
ties reassembled  February 
20.  The  anti-tax  riots  in 
Sicily  were  the  cause  of 
numerous  interpellations, 
and  some  scenes  of  disor- 
der from  opponents  of  the 
policy  of  the  government, 
but  these  matters  are 
treated  elsewhere  on  account  of  their  connection  with  the 
growth  of  Socialism  and  Anarchism. 

On  February  21,  Baron  Sonnino,  finance  minister,  made 
a  statement  of  the  measures  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
rehabilitate  the  national  finances.  The  deficit  for  1894- 
95  he  estimated  at  $35,400,000.  Economies  in  expenditure 
were  proposed  to  the  amount  of  $9,000,000,  and  new  taxes 
which  were  expected  to  yield  over  $20,000,000.  These 
included  the  reimposition  of  the  land-tax,  an  increase  in 
all  the  taxes  affecting  stocks  and  shares,  increases  in  the 
salt,  succession,  and  spirit  (excise)  duties,  the  imposition 
of  a  general  income  tax,  and  the  raising  of  the  import 
duty  on  corn  to  7  francs  per  quintal;  but,  in  connection 
with  the  latter  impost,  the  local  octroi  on  flour  and  bread, 
one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  local  imposts,  would  be 
abolished.     The  ministerial   scheme   also  included  a  dec- 
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laration  of  the  inconvertibility  of  the  state  paper  cur- 
rency, the  coinage  of  $4,000,000  in  nickel  money,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  copper  coinage,  and  certain  measures  for 
the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent  rentes  to  4  per  cents.  The 
proposals,  it  was  thought,  would  improve  the  financial 
position  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of  $30,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  significant  that  the  above  proposals  do  not  affect 
the  army  to  any  extent;  but  they  add  to  the  already  great 
burdens  of  the  people.  Some  of  them  have  been  put  into 
force  by  royal  decree;  and  the  government  has  decided  to 
dissolve  the  chamber  if  the  financial  program  of  the  min- 
istry be  not  approved. 

On  February  22  Signor  Biancheri  was  elected  president 
of  the  chamber  in  the  room  of  Signor  Zanardelli. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

In  the  election  in  the  Hungarian  chamber  in  February, 
of  the  committee  to  examine  the  civil  marriage  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  government,  the  ultramontane  opposition 
was  decisively  defeated.  A  monster  popular  demonstra- 
tion in  favor  of  the  bill  took  place  in  Buda-Pesth  on 
March  4. 

The  electoral  reform  proposals  of  the  new  cabinet  of 
Prince  von  Windischgrtitz,  the  principles  of  which  were 
announced  in  March,  have  met  with  little  favor,  being 
considered  as  little  better  than  an  apology  for  a  liberal 
reform. 

In  February  the  Austrian  government  abandqned  its 
policy  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  American  citizenship 
of  former  Austrian  subjects  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
United  States. 

The  death  of  the  patriot  Kossuth  on  March  20,  threw 
all  Hungary  into  mourning.  The  chamber  of  deputies  on 
March  23,  by  a  large  majority,  passed  a  motion  of  the 
government  recording  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory 
and  sending  a  message  of  sympathy  to  his  family;  but 
inasmuch  as  Kossuth  was  opposed  to  the  existing  consti- 
tution, the  government  refused  to  sanction  the  proposal 
of  the  Independents  for  an  act  to  defray  the  funeral  ex- 
penses and  to  make  an  enduring  record  of  the  patriot's 
services  as  well  as  to  thank  Italy  for  giving  him  an  asylum. 
This  occasioned  a  stormy  scene  in  the  chamber,  which 
was  followed  by  riotous  demonstrations  without,  in  which 
the  students  played  a  large  part,  and  which  led  to  numer- 
ous conflicts  with  the  police. 
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The  family  of  Kossuth,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  the  patriot  buried  in  Hungarian  soil,  threatened  to 
refuse  to  allow  the  body  to  be  brought  to  Hungary  if  the 
disorders  continued.  Thus  quiet  was  finally  restored; 
and  on  April  1st,  the  body  of  Kossuth,  which  had  lain  in 
state  for  two  days  in  the  National  museum  in  the  Hunga- 
rian capital,  where  great  throngs  of  visitors  crowded  to 
see  it,  was  laid  in  its  last  resting  place. 

RUSSIA. 

Notwithstanding  the  coming  on  of  winter,  Asiatic 
cholera  has  raged  with  much  virulence  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Russia,  and  even  the  efforts  of  the  authorities 
m  St.  Petersburg  have  been  unable  to  prevent  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  the  disease  in  the  capital.  In  spite 
of  the  experiences  of  the  last  three  years,  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  people,  who  regard  the  health  of- 
ficers as  their  natural  enemies,  and  rely  upon  charms  and 
exorcisms  for  safety,  are  still  the  greatest  barriers  in  the 
way  of  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods  of  sanitation. 

Owing  to  fears  of  a  Nihilist  plot  against  the  Czar, 
evidences  of  which  had  been  discovered,  the  usual  New 
Year's  festivities  at  the  winter  palace  were  omitted  this 
year. 

The  czar  has  recently  approved  a  measure  of  the  im- 
perial council  rendering  inalienable  the  landed  allotments 
of  the  peasants.  It  aims  to  prevent  seizure  of  the  land 
for  debt  by  the  money  lenders,  whom  Alexander  III.  looks 
upon  as  the  main  cause  of  the  present  distress  and  agricul- 
tural depression.  This  law  supplements  a  previous  enact- 
ment which  rendered  unseizable  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  the  peasant  and  small  farmer.  It  is  on  account 
of  such  measures  as  these  that  the  sobriquet  of  "  the 
Moujik  czar"  is  often  applied  to  the  present  Russian 
monarch. 

JEWISH  COLONIZATION. 

The  English  vice-consul  at  Buenos  Ayres  reports  on 
the  Jewish  colonization,  scheme  of  Baron  Hirsch  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  colonists  number  about  6,300, 
most  of  them  from  southern  Russia. 

The  area  of  lands  bought  is  63  square  leagues,  of  which 
about  one-third  is  colonized,  and  so  far  nearly  £440,000 
has  been  spent.  The  present  condition  of  the  colonies  is 
described  as  decidedly  prosperous.     The  area  under  crops 
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is  large,  wheat  alone  having  17,250  acres.  Thoroughly 
practical  men  have  been  engaged  in  superintending  the 
scheme.  There  is  a  central  committee  in  St.  Petersburg, 
with  branches  all  over  Russia,  who  select  the  most  deserv- 
ing Jews  recommended  to  their  notice  for  emigration. 
After  a  colony  has  been  properly  organized,  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  introduced. 

HOLLAND. 

On  March  9  the  second  chamber  of  the  states-general 
refused  to  ratify  a  clause  in  the  government  electoral  re- 
form bill,  conceding  the  franchise  to  every  man  enjoying 
the  conditions  of  "social  welfare,"  or,  in  other  words, 
requiring  that  he  should  prove  himself  to  be  self-support- 
ing. Though  denominated  "limited"  universal  suffrage, 
the  government  bill  as  passed  by  the  first  chamber  was  a 
close  approach  to  absolute  universal  suffrage.  The  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  M.  Tak  van  Poortvliet,  withdrew  the 
bill,  and  secured  a  royal  decree  dissolving  the  second 
'chamber,  and  fixing  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies  for 
April  10. 

BELGIUM. 

The  differences  between  the  government  and  the  vari- 
ous factions  in  the  chamber  over  the  details  of  the  new 
electoral  bill,  culminated  March  17,  when  members  of  the 
various  groups  combined  to  defeat  by  75  to  50  votes  the 
government  scheme  of  proportional  representation.  Pre- 
mier Beernaert  and  his  colleagues  immediately  resigned. 
M.  Beernaert  refused  to  reconsider  his  resignation  at  the 
request  of  King  Leopold,  who  finally  accepted  it,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  minister  of  justice.  The  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  retained  office,  and  M.  de  Burlet,  minister  of 
the  interior  and  of  education,  accepted  the  premiership. 
The  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  protectionists  and  sup- 
porters of  proportional  representation.  The  general  elec- 
tions are  approaching,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  effect 
a  combination  of  the  Moderate  Liberals  and  the  Radicals. 

SERTIA. 

In  violation  of  the  pledges  upon  which  his  annuity 
from  the  Servian  treasury  was  made  payable  and  of  the 
constitution  by  virtue  of  which  his  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  ex-King  Milan  left  Vienna  for  Belgrade  on  Jan- 
uary 21.     The  Radical  cabinet  of  General  Gruitch  imme- 
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diately  resigned.  King  Alexander  made  various  attempts 
to  pacify  the  Radical  party,  but  they  refused  to  take  office 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  ex-king  and  in- 
dorsed by  his  son.  At  length  on  January  24,  M.  Simitch, 
the  Servian  minister  to  Austria,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
cabinet  of  a  somewhat  non-political  character.  It  professes 
to  respect  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  to  aim  at  pre- 
serving peace  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Liberals  and 
Progressists  have  promised  to  support  it.  Proceedings  in 
the  impeachment  of  the  Avakumovitch  cabinet  have  been 
stopped;  and  the  session  of  the  skupshtina  was  closed  to 
enable  the  government  to  study  the  situation. 

An  open  conflict  between  the  present  dynasty  and  the 
Radicals,  who  are  in  the  majority  in  the  skupshtina  and  in 
the  country,  would  be  no  surprise.  The  latter  have  issued 
a  manifesto  signed  by  106  members  of  the  skupshtina, 
protesting  against  the  presence  of  Milan  in  Servia  and  his 
unconstitutional  participation  in  public  affairs. 

The  decree  of  divorce  between  ex-King  Milan  and  ex- 
Queen  Natalie  has  been  annulled. 

BULGARIA. 

On  January  30,  a  son  was  born  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
and  his  wife,  the  Princess  Marie  Louise.  The  child  has  been 
named  Boris,  and  given  the  title  of  Prince  of  Tirnovo. 
His  birth  is  an  event  of  the  first  political  importance;  it 
strengthens  the  newly  formed  dynasty,  and  goes  far  to 
render  permanent  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  It  has 
been  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  in  500  years  have  a  native  prince  as  heir  to  the 
throne. 

Prince  Ferdinand  has  pardoned  the  ex-metropolitan, 
Mgr.  Clement,  who  was  banished  in  July,  1893,  for  sedi- 
tious preaching. 

GREECE. 

On  January  2,  M.  Tricoupis  introduced  the  budget  for 
1894.  Basing  his  estimate  upon  the  most  unfavorable 
average  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  1893,  he  put  the  fig- 
ures for  1894  at  the  following:  Revenue,  87,134,000  dracft- 
mm  (say  $10,550,000);  expenditure,  86,360,000  drachma 
(say  $16,400,000).  The  budget  provided  for  the  payment 
of  only  30  per  cent  of  the  interest  due  the  foreign  creditors. 

Greece  and  Bulgaria  have  long  disputed  as  to  the  rights 
of  nationality  of  Greeks  born  in  Bulgaria,  who,  having 
come  to  Greece,  nave  refused  to  serve  in  the  Bulgarian 
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army.  An  arrangement  has  at  last  been  concluded, 
whereby  rights  thus  acquired  up  to  the  end  of  1891  will 
be  respected  by  Bulgaria;  but  the  adoption  of  Greek  nat- 
ionality after  that  date  will  not  confer  exemption  from 
military  service.  Widespread  distress  has  been  caused  in 
Greece  by  the  paralysis  of  the  currant  trade,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  considering  measures  of  relief. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

TN"  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  last  interna- 
tional Sanitary  conference,  the  sultan  of  Turkey  has 
taken  steps  to  improve  the  sanitation  of  the  holy  cities  of 
Mecca  and  Medina,  which  have  been  regarded  as  the  hot- 
beds of  Asiatic  cholera  and  the  starting  point  of  those  visita- 
tions from  which  Europe  and  even  America  have  suffered. 
He  has  sent  out  a  special  mission  to  the  Yemen  to  construct 
establishments  for  the  accommodation  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  pilgrims  at  the  holy  places.  The  wells  are  being 
disinfected  and  cleansed,  the  tanks  increased  in  number, 
and  a  large  and  competent  staff  of  doctors  stationed  at 
Mecca,  Medina,  El  Thor,  and  at  the  Red  sea  ports  where 
the  pilgrims  land. 

The  districts  of  Angora,  Sivas,  and  Caesarea  were 
again,  in  January,  the  scene  of  frightful  outrages  against 
the  Armenians.  There  have  been  numerous  complaints 
of  the  treatment  offered  to  Armenians  revisiting  Turkey, 
who  are  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

INDIA. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  large  sections  of  the  In- 
dian people,  the  new  tariff  bill  as  passed  by  the  legislative 
council  on  March  10,  exempts  cotton  goods  from  duty — 
an  exemption  calculated  to  benefit  the  Lancashire  spin- 
ners and  looked  upon  in  India  as  a  sacrifice  of  Indian 
interests  to  the  English  manufacturer. 

The  budget  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  show  a  def- 
icit of  29,230,000  rupees.  The  opium  revenue  last  year 
was  lower  than  any  recorded  in  other  recent  years  by  11,- 
850,000  rupees. 
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The  Abor  tribesmen  living  on  the  northeast  or  Assam 
frontier  have  recently  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble. 
In  November  and  December  last,  they  murdered  some  of 
the  military  police,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  murderers, 
and  began  to  stockade  their  villages.  Forces  were  sent 
to  punish  them.  On  February  27,  1894,  at  Bordak,  a 
detachment  under  Captain  Maxwell  was  defeated  with  a 
loss  of  27  killed,  and  retreated  on  Sadiya.  A  force  of 
200,  sent  from  the  latter  place  to  meet  the  retreating  col- 
umn, was  also  defeated;  and  at  latest  advices  the  posi- 
tion of  Captain  Maxwell's  expedition  was  said  to  be 
critical.  Strong  reinforcements  had  been  sent  to  his 
relief;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  outcome  will  be  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  strong  posts  in  the  disturbed 
region,  with  good  roads  for  communication  between  them. 

The  Silver  Question. — The  experimental  attempt 
of  the  British  Indian  council  to  prevent  further  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  rupee,  and  to  dominate  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  Calcutta  and  London,  has  at  length  been 
given  up.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  had  a  fair  trial; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  results  which  followed  it  were 
not  those  which  had  been  expected. 

On  June  26,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  219),  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  Indian  mints  to  silver  coinage,  to  make  a  stand- 
ard value  of  15  rupees  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  to  sell 
Indian  council  bills  only  at  a  fixed  minimum  price  of  16 
pence    (afterwards  reduced  to  15£  pence)   per  rupee. 

It  was  soon  noted  that  in  spite  of  the  closing  of  the 
mints,  the  absorption  of  silver  by  India  was  but  little 
abated.  For  a  long  time  this  was  a  mystery;  but  it  now 
appears  that  the  large  sums  poured  into  India  since  last 
June  have  been  taken  by  the  mints  of  the  native  states 
(those  lying  out  of  British  India  proper),  which  have  been 
coining  the  cheap  metal  in  almost  fabulous  amounts. 

Another  apparently  unanticipated  result  was  a  drop- 
ping off  in  the  sale  of  council  bills  until  it  almost  ceased. 
The  result  was  a  serious  embarrassment,  so  that  the  In- 
dian authorities  in  London  were  compelled  to  borrow 
money  to  meet  their  obligations.  The  government  finally 
decided  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  not  continue.  Not 
only  had  India's  foreign  trade  balance  begun  to  be  re- 
versed, but  her  commerce  with  other  Eastern  countries 
was  being  seriously  affected  by  the  fixed  rate  of  exchange. 
Accordingly,  toward  the  end  of  January,  1894,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  minimum  rate  of  15^  pence  per  rupee 
would  no  longer  be  insisted  on,  but  that  all  tenders  for 
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bids  would  be  considered  on  their  merits — that  is,  that  a 
low  rate  would  be  accepted  if  the  upset  price  could  not  be 
obtained.  This  announcement,  with  the  possibility  which 
it  indicated  of  a  further  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee, 
had  a  most  disturbing  effect  on  the  Indian  markets,  where 
confusion  and  something  approaching  panic  were  reported. 

There  had  been  much  talk  of  the  imposition  of  an  im- 
port duty  on  the  white  metal,  to  check  the  continued  in- 
flow into  India;  but  the  final  decision  was  against  such  a 
course. 

The  Indian  Currency  association  addressed  a  long  letter 
to  the  government  complaining  that  the  home  authorities, 
by  their  present  action,  had  failed  to  give  the  recent  leg- 
islation a  fair  trial,  and  urging  the  fixing  of  a  minimum 
rate  for  council  bills,  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
silver  on  private  account,  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  the 
sale  of  council  bills  to  an  agent  appointed  by  and  respon- 
sible to  the  Indian  finance  minister. 

Among  Europeans  in  India  the  feeling  is  widespread 
that  the  financial  interests  of  India  have  been  deliberately 
sacrificed  to  those  of  England.  On  February  20,  the 
Europeans  in  Calcutta  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion. 

Resolutions  were  unanimously  carried  calling  on  the 
government,  in  view  of  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  rupee,  to  use  every  effort  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  of  the  silver  question  by  international 
agreement,  and  advocating  an  immediate  and  strict  review 
by  royal  commission  of  the  home  charges  and  expenditure 
in  India  with  special  regard  to  the  exchange  compensation 
allowance  recently  granted  by  the  government  to  certain 
classes  of  its  servants.  About  the  same  time  the  Calcutta 
chamber  of  commerce,  by  a  large  majority  vote,  passed  a 
resolution  in  effect  indorsing  the  general  opinion  in  India 
that  the  experimental  legislation  of  last  year  had  not  yet 
had  a  fair  trial.  They  refused  to  declare  it  a  failure  or  to 
petition  the  government  to  reopen  the  mints. 

One  effect  of  the  recent  abandonment  by  the  govern- 
ment of  its  attempt  to  control  the  rate  of  exchange,  is  seen 
in  the  drop  in  price  which  silver  almost  immediately  took. 
On  February  9,  it  went  down  to  29^  pence  per  ounce,  the 
commercial  price  in  New  York  City  then  being  63f  cents 
per  ounce;  but  it  subsequently  went  still  lower,  standing 
about  March  1  at  27  pence.  The  decline  is  likely  to  be 
further  stimulated  as  an  effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Per- 
sian government,  announced  early  in  March,  to  close  its 
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tints  to  silver  coinage,  and  to  forbid  importations  of  the 
metal  after  April  1. 

CHINA. 

In  February  the  empress  of  China  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
assuring  the  succession  of  the  present  dynasty. 

An  earthquake  devastating  an  area  of  9,000  square  miles, 
occurred  in  the  Thibetan  district  of  Kada  and  a  bordering 
province  on  August  29, 1893.  Seventy-four  lamas  (priests) 
and  137  Chinese  and  Thibetans  were  killed  and  many 
were  wounded. 

A  large  medical  college  was  opened  at  Tientsin  Decem- 
ber 19,  1893. 

Early  in  the  year,  news  was  received  that  a  French 
force  under  Captain  Delaunay,  pursuing  pirates,  had  been 
led  into  ambush  on  December  9,  1893,  and  defeated  with 
a  loss  of  20  killed  and  wounded,  including  the  com- 
mander. 

KOREA. 

A  gunpowder  plot  to  destroy  the  king  of  Korea  and 
his  ministers,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to 
overthrow  the  government  was  laid  for  February  6,  the 
Korean  New  Year's  day.  It  was  however  betrayed  by  an 
official.  The  chief  conspirator  with  26  others  was  arrested; 
and  all,  it  was  reported  at  the  end  of  March,  were  to  be 
beheaded  to  prevent  them  from  revealing  the  names  of 
high  state  dignitaries  involved  in  the  conspiracy. 

JAPAN. 

The  general  election  was  held  March  1.  The  Liberals 
secured  an  increase  of  nearly  30  seats  as  compared  with 
the  strength  of  the  party  in  the  former  house.  The  gov- 
ernment will  thus  have  powerful  support  in  maintaining  a 
friendly  and  progressive  policy  in  its  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations. 

The  celebration  of  the  royal  silver  wedding,  March  9, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  the  social  emancipation  of 
women  throughout  Japan. 

A  strong  political  association  has  been  organized  to 
secure  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  present  treaties  with 
Japan,  and  to  effect  redress  in  the  Chishima  case  (Vol.  3, 
p.  832). — The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  British  government  declaring  that 
the  inland  sea  of  Japan  is  a  territorial  water  and  not  the 
high  sea. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 

An  important  measure  was  passed  by  the  Victorian 
legislature  in  1893,  to  encourage  land  settlements  and 
establish  labor  colonies.  The  allotments  of  land  are  on 
the  basis  of  government  advances  to  would-be  settlers, 
under  conditions  calculated  to  secure  the  government 
against  loss.  The  labor  colonies  are  of  the  nature  of 
charitable  relief  works,  supported  partly  by  government 
and  partly  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  government 
grant  being  £2  for  every  pound  subscribed.  The  only 
labor  colony  yet  in  operation  is  Leongatha  in  Gippsland, 
about  80  miles  from  Melbourne;  but  several  village  com- 
munities and  homestead  associations  have  been  formed. 
The  amount  advanced  to  settlers  in  money  up  to  the  end 
of  November,  1893,  was  £1,053,  besides  £1,450  advanced 
by  the  state  in  aid  of  the  labor  colony  of  Leongatha. 
The  government  claims  to  have  provided  work  m  the 
past  year,  by  these  and  other  methods,  for  over  0,000  per- 
sons; and  so  great  has  been  the  eifect  upon  the  labor 
market  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  harvest,  it  was 
held  to  be  doubtful  whether  any  first-class  laborers  were 
out  of  employment. 

Further  arrangements  have  recently  been  made  en- 
abling the  government  to  lend  small  sums  at  5  per  cent 
interest  to  settlers  for  improvements  on  their  land.  The 
whole  experiment  is  of  vast  social  importance  because,  if 
successful,  it  will  show  the  possibility  of  removing  a  hith- 
erto insuperable  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  laboring 
classes  upon  the  soil,  and  will  open  practically  limitless 
fields  of  employment  for  the  industrious  and  self-respect- 
ing poor. 

New  Zealand  is  also  about  to  embark  upon  a  scheme 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  state  socialism.  The  premier, 
Mr.  Seddon,  announced  in  January  that  the  government 
intended  to  compete  with  the  loan  companies  in  making 
advances  on  mortgage  to  the  farmers. 

A  postal  conference  between  the  various  Australasian 
colonies  met  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  March  5. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  a  colonial  guaran- 
tee to  the  scheme  for  a  cable  to  Canada  (p.  166),  and  also 
favoring  a  conference  for  readjustment  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
colonies  with  a  view  to  developing  intercolonial  trade. 
New  Zealand  announced  that  she  would  grant  £10,000  a 
year  to  the  Canadian- Australian  steamship  line  if  it  would 
call  at  a  New  Zealand  port;  and  Victoria  made  a  similar 
promise  provided  Melbourne  were  made:  a  port  of  call. 
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Mrs.  Yates,  who  has  been  chosen  mayor  of  Onehunga, 
New  Zealand,  under  the  new  law  enfranchising  women,  is 
the  first  lady  mayor  elected  in  the  British  empire. 

SAMOA. 

'  The  tripartite  protectorate  established  in  1889  over 
these  islands  does  not  work  well,  judging  from  the  fre- 
quent native  uprisings  which  occur.  The  rumored  inten- 
tion of  the  powers  to  disarm  the  natives  has  caused  much 
discontent.  The  recent  action  of  Chief  Justice  Ide  in 
fining  and  imprisoning  some  of  the  minor  chiefs  for  dis- 
orderly conduct,  aggravated  the  trouble;  and  about  Janu- 
ary 1,  the  natives  of  Atna  and  Aana  rebelled,  proclaiming 
as  king  one  Tamasese,  son  of  the  deposed  king  who  died 
in  1891.  The  government  troops  had  several  encounters 
with  the  rebels,  and  frightful  atrocities  were  committed. 
Seventeen  chiefs  surrendered,  and  were  brought  to  trial 
early  in  February.  They  were  all  fined,  subject  to  im- 
prisonment until  their  fines  were  paid.  Meanwhile  dis- 
affection spread  to  other  chiefs;  and  serious  trouble  was 
threatened.  At  latest  advices,  however,  an  armistice  had 
been  arranged. 
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The  Conflict  in  Sierra  Leone. — Early  in  January 
news  was  received  of  a  tragedy  at  Warina,  in  Sierra  Leone, 
which  occurred  December  23.  A  force  of  British  soldiers 
and  constables,  in  pursuit  of  hostile  Sofas,  were  attacked 
before  daylight  by  32  Senegalese  sharpshooters  and  a  large 

number  of  natives,  who, 
led  by  Lieutenant  Moritz 
of  the  French  army,  were 
also  proceeding  against 
the  Sofas.  Four  officers 
and  six  privates  of  the 
British  force  were  killed, 
and  17  severely  wounded. 
Of  the  attacking  party  10 
of  the  Senegalese  were 
killed,  and  Lieutenant 
Moritz  was  fatally  wound- 
ed. Before  he  died,  this 
officer  assured  the  British 
commander  that  when  he 
made  the  attack  he  fully 
believed  that  the  camp 
belonged  to  the  Sofas.  It 
appears  that  Korona,  a 
native  chief  who  was  op- 
posed to  the  British,  had 
given  this  misleading  in- 
formation. The  chief  has  since  been  captured  and  ex- 
ecuted.— On  January  2  Bagwenia,  the  principal  town  of 
the  Sofas,  was  destroyed  by  the  British. — On  February 
5  a  dispatch  was  received  at  London  describing  a  second 
attack  by  the  French  upon  a  British  force.  Accounts 
were  conflicting,  both  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  skir- 
mish occurred  and  the  results  of  the  same.  The  forces 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  police.  Several 
lives  were  lost  by  the  unfortunate  collision. 

Matabele  War  Ended. — The  Matabele  war  has  come 
to  an  end.  Lobengula,  the  fugitive  king,  who  had  been 
deserted  by  most  of  his  warriors,  died  January  23.  He 
was  about  59  years  of  age. — The  report  that  Captain  Wil- 
son and  his  company  had  been  destroyed  is  fully  confirmed. 
A  native  who  witnessed  the  desperate  conflict  reports  that 
after  their  ammunition  gave  out  all  the  English  who  could 
stand   arose,   lifted  their  hats,   and  began   to  sing,    but 
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were  quickly  killed  by  the  natives,  who  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  favorite  weapon,  the  assegai.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  last  song  of  the  heroic  band  was  "  God 
Save  the  Queen."  The  remains  of  the  soldiers  were 
buried  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree;  and  a  wooden  cross,  in- 
scribed "  To  Brave  Men,"  has  been  erected  to  mark  the 
spot.  One  of  the  saddest  things  in  connection  with  the 
affair  is  that  Captain  Wilson  and  his  party  were  the  vic- 
tims of  treachery.  It  has  been  found  that  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Buluwayo,  Lobengula  decided  to  surrender, 
and  sent  a  message,  with  £1,000  in  gold,  to  Major  Forbes, 
who  was  pressing  closely.  The  bearers  of  the  message 
were  met  by  two  members  of  the  imperial  police,  who 
kept  the  gold  and  did  not  give  the  information  to  their 
commander. — In  the  new  form  of  government  for  Mata- 
beleland  it  is  expected  that  the  judicial  and  civil  admin- 
istrations will  be  separate,  except  that  the  judge,  whose 
appointment  will  be  by  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  home 
government,  will  be  a  member  of  the  legislative  council 
which  will  assist  Dr.  Jameson,  head  of  the  civil  authority, 
in  administrative  affairs. 

African  Exploration. — Early  in  January,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Geographical  society  in  London,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Gregory  gave  a  full  account  of  his  expedition  to  Mount 
Kenia,  which  was  noted  in  Current  History  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1893.  As  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  country 
in  which  the  natives  were  extremely  suspicious,  there  was 
considerable  trouble  in  reaching  the  mountain.  Owing 
to  cold  and  storms,  the  ascent  proved  very  difficult.  The 
principal  peak  on  the  south  slope  was  named  Mount 
Hohnel,  in  honor  of  the  Austrian  explorer.  Among  the 
discoveries  were  five  glaciers,  eight  lakes,  and  a  flora  and 
fauna  of  great  interest.  Indications  were  also  found  that 
at  an  earlier  period  the  Nile  rose  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north,  and  that  the  rivers  which  drained  the  large  lakes 
flowed  east  and  then  north  to  the  Red  sea. — Reports  of 
the  Chanler  African  expedition  are  principally  a  record  of 
misfortunes.  Under  the  direction  of  William  Astor  Chan- 
ler, a  young  American,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Hohnel 
of  the  Austrian  navy,  a  large  and  fully  equipped  caravan 
started  from  Lamu,  on  the  Tana  river,  in  1892,  on  a  tour 
of  exploration  in  East  Africa  for  purely  scientific  pur- 
poses. Lieut.  Hohnel  reached  Vienna  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  He  stated  that  after  reaching  Borati  the 
caravan  was  obliged  to  halt  on  account  of  the  death  of 
many  of  the  animals.     A  great  deal  of  trouble  was  expe- 
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rienced  with  the  natives,  and  efforts  to  obtain  animals 
were  largely  unsuccessful.  At  Saya  Lieut.  Hohnel  was 
badly  wounded  by  a  rhinoceros,  and  was  obliged  to  return. 
Fears  which  were  then  entertained  that  the  obstacles  would 
be  so  great  as  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  expedition,  seem  to 
have  been  well  founded.  Other  animals  died,  and  the 
porters  deserted  the  caravan.  On  February  11  a  dispatch 
was  received  at  London,  from  Zanzibar,  to  the  effect  that 
the  expedition  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  Mr.  Chanler, 
on  his  return  trip,  had  reached  Mombasa. 

Uganda. — Dispatches  received  about  the  middle  of 
January  report  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  Protestants 
and  Mohammedans  in  Uganda,  early  in  August.  Wearied 
by  their  constant  aggressions,  the  Protestants  determined 
to  expel  the  Mohammedans.  The  latter  fled,  but  rallied 
on  the  bank  of  a  river  which  intercepted  their  progress.  A 
fight  occurred  in  which  the  Mohammedans  lost  more  than 
30  killed,  and  1,500  women  and  children,  who  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  Protestants  lost  four  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Through  the  mediation  of  Major  Owen,  of  the 
British  force,  peace  was  restored. 

The  Kongo  Free  State. — The  report  of  the  death  of 
Captain  Ponthier  has  been  confirmed.  He  lived  only  five 
days  after  receiving  a  wound  in  a  battle  last  October. — 
Captain  Dhanis  has  not  only  been  made  a  baron  by  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  but  has  also  been  appointed  inspector 
of  the  state,  an  office  in  the  Kongo  region  second  only  to 
that  of  governor-general. — The  war  between  the  Free  State 
and  the  Arabs  has  been  continued,  with  losses  on  both  sides, 
but  the  advantages  are  largely  with  the  Free  State.  The 
Arab  chief  Sefu,  eldest  son  of  Tippoo  Tib,  and  a  powerful 
ally  of  Rumaliza,  the  leader  of  the  hostile  forces,  was 
killed  in  battle  November  17.  Almost  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter  news  was  received  at  Brussels  that  the  Arabs  under 
Rumaliza  had  been  driven  from  their  fortified  positions 
and  utterly  routed. 

Communism  in  Africa. — On  February  28  about  fif- 
teen men  left  Hamburg  to  form  a  communistic  colony  in 
East  Africa.  The  settlement  is  to  be  known  as  Freeland, 
and  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Theodor  Hertzka,  a  political  economist  of  Austria,  in  a 
book  entitled  Freiland.  The  center  of  the  colonizing 
society  is  Vienna,  but  there  are  30  branch  societies  in 
various  countries.  The  "Economic  Chief"  of  the  initial 
expedition  is  Dr.  Julius  Wilhelm,  a  highly  educated  solic- 
itor of  Vienna.     Herr  R.  H.  Schmitt  accompanied  him, 
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but  largely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scientific  explora- 
tion of  Mount  Kenia.  Each  member  of  the  party  was  to 
contribute  1250  to  pay  for  transportation  and  furnish 
working  capital  for  the  colony.  Large  donations  from  the 
public  had  also  been  received.  A  large  tract  of  fertile 
land,  at  present  unoccupied,  is  to  be  secured,  but  neither 
the  community  nor  individuals  will  have  exclusive  own- 
ership. Associations  are  to  be  formed  for  the  prosecution 
of  industries.  These  are  to  be  self-governing,  and  the 
profits  are  to  be  divided  among  the  members  according  to 
the  service  which  they  render.  Women  and  persons  in- 
capable of  labor  are  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  country.  Public  expenses  are  to  be  met  by  taxa- 
tion upon  the  income  of  the  total  production.  The  founda- 
tion principles  of  the  association  are  claimed  to  be  "per- 
fect liberty  and  economic  justice." 

The  colony  will  locate  in  Machakoland,  a  district 
under  British  jurisdiction,  about  150  miles  from  Hargazo, 
and  100  miles  south  of  Mount  Kenia.  The  colonists  will 
be  under  British  laws,  claim  British  protection,  and  fly 
the  British  flag.  It  is  only  in  respect  to  economics  that 
Freeland  is  to  be  an  absolutely  free  state. 

Other  African  Affairs. — For  some  time  Fodi 
Silah,  a  Mohammedan  chief,  slave  hunter,  and  marauder, 
has  committed  great  atrocities  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gambia.  An  expedition  against  him,  in  February,  was 
led  by  a  treacherous  guide  into  an  ambush.  The  British 
lost  3  officers  and  14  privates.  The  Arabs  then  invaded 
British  Combo,  but  were  repulsed.  The  British  quickly 
organized  a  larger  force,  and  not  only  captured  Gonjur, 
the  stronghold  of  the  enemy,  but  also  destroyed  several 
villages  and  utterly  routed  the  Arabs.  Four  gunboats  ren- 
dered the  land  troops  efficient  aid.  The  defeated  Arab 
leader  was  captured,  in  their  territory,  by  French  troops. 

War  was  declared  by  the  British  against  King  Kabar- 
aga,  of  Unyoro,  because  of  his  aggressions  upon  King  Toro 
the  chief  of  a  tribe  friendly  to  Europeans. 

An  expedition  led  by  British  Commissioner  Johnston, 
against  Makanjira,  a  powerful  slave  trader  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Nyassa,  has  been  successful.  The  positions  were 
captured,  many  slaves  were  released,  and  a  fortification, 
which  was  named  Fort  Maguire,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  one  of  the  enemy's  former  strongholds. 

A  great  battle  has  been  fought  between  the  troops  of 
the  sultan  of  Bornu,  a  Mohammedan  state  in  the  cen- 
tral Soudan,  and  an  invading  army  of  some  30,000  men. 
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There  was  great  loss  of  life.  Both  commanders  were 
killed. 

The  American  Colonization  society  expects  soon  to 
send  fifty  colored  families  to  Liberia.  The  president  has 
assembled  the  congress  of  Liberia  to  act  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  boundary  which  is  in  dispute  between  that  coun- 
try and  France. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  relations  between  the  Port- 
uguese and  the  British  in  East  Africa  have  been  far  from 
harmonious.  The  trouble  originated  in  a  question  as  to 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  territory  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese,  but  which,  not  being  used  by  them,  was 
taken  by  the  British  and  afterwards  claimed  by  the 
Portuguese.  About  the  first  of  March  a  collision  occurred 
near  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi  river,  which  threatened  serious 
consequences.  It  is  claimed  that  under  the  treaty  of  1891 
either  Great  Britain  or  Portugal  has  the  right  to  con- 
struct telegraphs,  roads,  and  railways,  across  territory 
occupied  by  the  other  nation.  British  parties  who  were 
constructing  a  telegraph  line  across  Portuguese  territory 
were  ordered  by  the  authorities  at  Tete,  to  either  pay  for 
the  privilege  or  cease  work.  The  British  ignored  the  de- 
mand whereupon  Portuguese  soldiers  began  to  destroy  the 
portion  of  the  line  which  had  been  constructed.  Sailors 
were  landed  from  a  British  gunboat  to  protect  the  work- 
men. They  were  fired  upon  by  the  Portuguese,  and  re- 
turned the  fire.   .  Both  parties  sent  for  reinforcements. 

A  dispatch  was  received  at  Madrid,  March  3  to  the 
effect  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made 
by  Marshal  Campos  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  Among 
the  provisions  of  the  new  treaty  are  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  indemnity  for  the  aggressions  at  Melilla,  the  execu- 
tion or  imprisonment  of  the  leaders  in  the  late  war,  and 
the  transportation  of  some  of  the  most  troublesome  tribes, 
the  prevention  by  the  sultan  of  future  outbreaks,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  neutral  zone. 

Behanzin,  ex-king  of  Dahomey,  has  surrendered  to  the 
French.  He  has  been  sent  to  Senegal,  from  which  point 
he  will  be  taken  to  Martinique. 

It  appears  that  the  mutiny  last  December,  against  the 
German  authorities  in  the  Cameroons,  was  caused  by  the 
public  whipping  of  the  wives  of  some  of  the  native  soldiers. 
The  punishment  was  inflicted  because  the  women  had 
neglected  their  work.  The  judge  who  was  shot  was  mis- 
taken for  the  sub -governor,  whom  the  attacking  party  de- 
signed to  kill. 
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The  financial  condition  of  Egypt  is  improving.  On 
December  31,  1893,  the  government  reserves  amounted  to 
£3,643,000,  but  of  this  sum  £1,051,000,  which  represents 
the  accumulated  savings  from  the  conversion  of  the  debt, 
cannot  be  used  until  permission  is  granted  by  the  European 
powers.  Payments  on  the  public  debt  during  the  year 
1893  amounted  to  £920,000.  — A  decree  for  the  conversion 
of  the  unified  debt  was  approved  by  the  cabinet  council 
about  the  middle  of  March,  and  was  promptly  submitted 
to  the  great  powers.  The  French  government  took  ex- 
ceptions to  this  action  on  the  ground  that  notice  should 
first  have  been  given  to  the  foreign  agents  and  the  debt 
commissioners. 
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Arctic  Exploration. — Walter  Wellman  is  preparing 
to  execute  the  daring  project  of  proceeding  northward 
from  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  by  means  of  alumi- 
num sledges.  The  scheme  involves  a  bold  dash  across  the 
ice  for  the  pole.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  Chicago  Her  aid, which,  has  chartered  a  steamer 
for  the  purpose  to  be  in  charge  of  its  special  correspondent. 

Robert  Stein,  of  the  United  States  geological  survey  is 
organizing  an  expediton  for  the  exploration  of  Ellesmere 
Land,  a  region  lying  northwest  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  triangular  area  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  National  Geographical  society 
indorses  the  scheme.  It  will  cost  $10,000.  Stein's  first 
object  is  to  search  for  the  young  Swedish  naturalists 
Bjorling  and  Kallstennius,  who  sailed  in  1892  (Vol.  3,  p. 
843).  Jones  Sound,  which  bounds  Ellesmere  Land  on  the 
south  and  west,  has  been  visited  only  three  times  and  ex- 
plored for  but  160  miles.  As  soon  as  Stein's  party  reach 
the  southern  point  of  Ellesmere  Land,  they  will  build  a 
house  in  which  they  will  store  provisions  for  two  years. 
In  publicly  explaining  his  plan  of  operations,  Mr.  Stein 
said  that 

"The  great  object  of  the  expedition  would  be  to  explore  the  un- 
known western  shores  of  Ellesmere  Land.  A  party  of  four  would  be 
left  at  the  depot.  One  of  these  would  be  charged  with  taking  reg- 
ular scientific  observations.  Other  members  of  the  party  would 
meantime  proceed  westward  and  lay  down  the  coast  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable.    At  an  advanced  point,  say  100  miles  from  the  base,  a  depot 
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would  be  established  to  form  a  secondary  starting  point  in  sub- 
sequent operations.  The  whole  party  would  reassemble  at  the  main 
depot  about  September  and  go  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring 
of  1895  operations  would  be  resumed  and  the  further  exploration  of 
Ellesmere  Land  carried  out,  if  possible,  as  far  north  as  Greely  Fjord. 
In  the  following  September  arrangements  would  be  made  by  which 
the  party  would  be  taken  on  board  a  whaler  and  carried  home." 

Mr.  Stein  expects  to  find  a  series  of  islands  stretching 
north  to  the  pole,  on  which  depots  can  be  established  with- 
in reach  of  one  another. 

Astronomical  Progress.— Carl  Winslow,  in  Naturen 
og  Minnesket  (Copenhagen),  December,  furnishes  a  new 
explanation  of  the  "  canals"  on  Mars.  He  holds  that  to 
explain  them  as  rivers,  mountain  ranges,  etc.,  is  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  No  crack,  river,-  or  mountain  range  is  so 
straight.  The  way  to  a  true  explanation  must  be  sought 
in  a  cause  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  planet's  surface.  An  asteroid,  striking 
Mars,  would  make  a  straight  line  on  the  surface,  where  it 
scored  it.  Between  Mars  and  Jupiter* are  innumerable  as- 
teroids, whose  orbits  traverse  the  orbit  of  Mars.  Hence 
the  possibility  of  collisions.  Dr.  A.  Tooska  in  Die  Natur 
(Halle),  March  4  and  14,  advances  the  same  theory. 

The  records  of  1893  are  far  ahead  of  all  previous  ones 
in  the  discovery  of  asteroids,  owing  to  the  new  photogra- 
phic method.  Forty  discoveries  were  reported,  all  by 
Charlois,  at  Nice,  or  Wolf,  at  Heidelberg. 

Extensive  observations  were  made  in  1889  upon  the 
planet  Victoria  (asteroid  No.  12)  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  distance  of  the  sun,  and,  incidentally,  the  mass 
of  the  moon.  These  were  made  by  Gill  and  Auwers  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Elkin  and  Hall  at  New  Haven, 
and  in  Germany  by  Hartwig  at  Gottingen  and  by  Schur  at 
Bamberg.  Over  eight  hundred  complete  sets  of  measures 
were  secured.  The  reduction  of  this  mass  of  material  has 
occupied  nearly  three  years.  Dr.  Gill,  who  has  reduced  the 
observations,  finds  for  the  parallax  of  the  sun  8  -809",  corres- 
ponding to  a  distance  of  92,800,000  miles;  and  he  further 
finds  that  the  hitherto  accepted  mass  of  the  moon  must  be 
reduced  somewhat  more  than  one  per  cent,  in  other  words, 
the  earth's  monthly  swing,  due  to  her  motion  around  the 
common  center  of  gravity  of  earth  and  moon,  was  found 
to  be  about  one  per  cent  less  than  had  been  assumed. 

Large  sun-spots  were  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  Febru- 
ary at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere.  The  opinion  is 
gaining  ground  that  there  is  no  very  intimate  connection 
between  them  and  sudden   electrical  terrestrial  disturb- 


ances.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  periods  of  greatest  solar  activity  and  terrestrial 
magnetism,  as  instanced  by  the  period  of  oscillation  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  pole.  The  magnetic  disturbances  were 
not  equal,  in  the  recent  instance,  to  those  connected  with 
the  great  "spot  "of  1892. 

On  January  13,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astronom- 
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ical  society  was  awarded  to  Professor  S.  W.  Burnham,  late 
of  the  Lick  observatory,  but  now  of  Chicago,  for  his  dis- 
coveries of  double  stars  and  other  astronomical  work. 

Speech  of  Lower  Animals. — Prof.  Richard  Garner, 
ethnologist,  who  left  New  York  in  July,  1802,  for  Africa, 
with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  habits  and  language  of 
the  monkey  tribes,  returned  home  in  March.  The  region 
in  which  Professor  Garner  made  his  observations  was  on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Pernan  Vaz,  about  2  degrees  below 
the  equator  and   about  250  miles  east  of  the  west  coast. 
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There  he  lived  from  April  25  to  August  6,  1893,  in  a  steel 
cage,  furnished  with  allmanner  of  safeguards,  but  finding 
little  occasion  to  use  them.  A  young  chimpanzee  named 
Moses  was  taken  into  the  cage,  but  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  separate  house.     The  professor  frequently  dined  with 

Moses,  and  constantly  kept 
him  under  scrutiny.  Many 
gorillas  were  seen,  and  their 
characteristics  and  language 
carefully  noted.  Prof.  Garner 
claims  to  have  learned  a  dozen 
words  of  the  chimpanzee 
tongue,  which,  he  says,  "are 
utterly  unspellable  in  any  lan- 
guage." 

Northeast  Passage  to 
Asia. — A  British  sailor,  Cap- 
tain Wiggins,  has,  since  1874, 
been  exploitingn  a  northeast 
passage  to  Asia  and  may  now 
be  said  to  have  succeeded.  Cap- 
tain Wiggins  passed  around  the 
northern  coast  of  Norway, 
through  the  narrow  Yugor 
strait,  traversed  the  Kara  sea, 
the  Arctic  ocean,  steamed  into 
the  Yenisei  river,  and  thereby 
found  the  northeast  passage  to 
Siberia  (see  map).  He  asserts 
that  every  summer  the  passage 
can  be  made  in  safety.  Siberia 
is  a  rich,  magnificent  country 
fast  developing  under  Russian 
influences.  This  discovery 
brings  millions  of  square  miles 
map  showing  northeast  passage,  fate  communication  with  the 
world  to  fill  the  granaries  of  England  and  northern  Europe. 
Developments  in  Photography.— In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna,  Dr. 
Schumann,  details  experiments  by  means  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  in  photographing  the  ultra  violet  or  invisible 
rays  of  the  spectrum,  a  discovery  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  science. 

Professor  Fernando  San  ford,  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  has  attained  the  wonderful  result  of  taking  a 
photograph  by  employing  electricity  instead  of  light,  the 
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picture  having  been  obtained  in  the  dark  without  the  use 
of  a  lens.  The  discovery  furnishes  additional  evidence  of 
the  kinship  of  the  two  forms  of  energy  mentioned. 

Mr.  N.  S.  Amstutz,  of  Cleveland,  has  made  successful 
experiments  in  the  telegraphic  transmission  of  photo- 
graphs— the  first  instance  of  pressing  the  dry-plate  and 
lens  into  the  service  of  electricity. 

Other  Scientific  Notes.— The  expiration  of  the  Bell 
telephone  patent  January  30,  1894,  marks  an  era  in  scien- 
tific history.  The  particular  patent  referred  to  is  that 
granted  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell  for  his  receiver.  The 
expiration  of  this  patent  is  revolutionizing  the  sale  of  tel- 
ephones in  this  country.  Genuine  Bell  telephone  instru- 
ments are  now  offered  for  sale  at  $1.25  each.  Next  to 
disappear  from  life  is  the  iron  or  steel  diaphragm  magneto- 
telephone  exemplified  in  the  telephone  receiver  now  in  use. 

The  first  practical  test  of  the  great  hydraulic  tunnel, 
which  has  been  under  construction  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
for  the  past  three  years,  was  made  on  January  25,  and 
proved  a  success.  There  now  remains  only  the  opening  of 
the  general  power-house,  where  5,000  horse-power  turbines 
will  operate  5,000  horse-power  electric  generators  for  the 
transmission  of  power  in  this  form.   . 

Just  under  the  parapet  of  Fort  Hamilton,  where  the 
Narrows  close  in  between  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  is 
a  unique  fan-shaped  structure,  with  a  semicircle  of  black 
numerals  at  its  periphery  of  sufficient  size  to  be  read  from 
Staten  Island  point.  This  is  simply  a  tide  indicator — the 
only  one  in  existence  so  far  as  known,  that  shows  at  a 
glance  (1)  whether  the  tide  is  rising  or  falling  or  at  slack 
water,  and  (2)  how  high  it  is  above  or  below  mean  low 
water  mark  (the  plane  from  which  all  chart  soundings  are 
reckoned).  It  was  invented  by  the  officers  of  the  coast 
survey,  has  been  tested  since  last  July,  and  is  now 
accepted  as  permanent  and  useful  addition  to  the  para- 
phernalia of  science. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  recently  made  at  Ar- 
genteuil,  France,  with  the  new  explosive,  "  Schnebelite." 
The  inventors  of  the  powder  are  the  brothers  Schnebelin, 
two  Alsatians,  one  a  priest,  the  other  a  lieutenant  of 
French  artillery.  The  chief  ingredient  in  the  explosive 
is  chlorate  of  potash,  no  other  dangerous  chemical  com- 
pound being  used.  The  result  is  a  powerful  but  absolutely 
safe  explosive,  free  from  all  the  dangerous  properties  and 
drawbacks  which  have  hitherto  made  explosives  having  a 
chlorate    of  potash  base  impracticable   for  ordinary  use. 
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T^HE  prevailing  "hard  times"  have  seriously  affected 
the  market  for  books,  but  have  apparently  done  little 
to  check  the  flow  of  literature  from  the  press;  and  the 
first  three  months  of  1894  have  witnessed  the  production 
of  several  very  important  works. 

An  epoch  in  English  lexicography  is  introduced  by  A 
Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  issued  by 
the  Funk  and  W agnails  company.  The  first  volume  has 
appeared,  and  the  second  is  soon  to  follow.  The  entire 
work  is  to  be  issued  also  in  a  single  volume.  The  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  meet  the 
highest  demands  for  both  durability  and  comeliness.  In 
all  details  of  arrangement,  inventive  genius  has  been 
tasked  to  present  in  the  most  compact  form  an  ampli- 
tude of  material  accessible  for  ready  reference.  The  old 
traditions  that  had  become  a  religion  for  dictionary 
makers  have  been  discarded  except  as  they  were  judged 
able  to  save  themselves  by  showing  their  fitness  to  the 
wants  of  a  new  day.  Thus  in  many  respects  this  word- 
book stands  in  a  class  by  itself.  One  instance  of 
its  distinctive  features  is  the  placing  of  the  definition  be- 
fore the  etymology,  and  the  giving  first  the  most  obvious 
and  important  current  meaning,  instead  of  presenting  the 
definition  in  its  long  historical  development.  For  pro- 
nunciation, the  Scientific  alphabet  set  forth  by  the 
American  Philological  association,  and  adopted  by  the 
American  Spelling  Reform  association,  is  used.  Disputed 
pronunciations  and  spellings  have  had  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  attention.  Compound  words  are  reduced 
to  a  system,  for  the  first  time  in  a  dictionary.  There 
is  a  profusion  of  fine  pictorial  illustrations.  With  a 
view  to  make  the  work  a  "standard,"  the  various  great 
departments  have  been  committed  to  experts  of  high  re- 
pute, and  the  aid  of  large  outside  committees  of  consulta- 
tion has  been  called  in  for  decision  on  points  of  unusual 
difficulty.  The  work  is  an  achievement  of  thorough 
scholarship  and  most  diligent  research  in  behalf  of  the 
practical  daily  uses  of  the  reader. 

Among  scientific  works,  The  Dawn  of  Astronomy,  by 
Prof.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  will  be  of  more  than  passing 
interest  to  Egyptologists,  holding  that  the  temples  of  Egypt 
were  built,  not  with  special  reference  to  the  Nile,  as  many 
suppose,  but  with  reference  to  certain  stars  supposed  to 
have  an  influence  on  earthly  affairs.     Prof.  Lockyer  holds 
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a  similar  idea  regarding  the  temples  of  Babylon,  China, 
and  the  entire  Orient. — Prof.  Huxley's  Dariviniana  pre- 
serves the  clearness  of  style  for  which  the  author  is  noted. 
Part  of  the  work  being  essays  written  30  years  ago,  it 
gives  a  valuable  record  of  the  reception  given  to  the 
greatest  hypothesis  of  the  century.  One  may  admit  the 
hypothesis  without  also  committing  himself  to  the  as- 
sumption of  Prof.  Huxley,  that  "  consciousness  and  molec- 
ular action  are  capable  of  being  expressed  by  one  another 
just  as  heat  and  mechanical  action  are." — Among  famous 
electricians  of  the  present  day,  no  name  stands  higher 
than  that  of  Nikola  Tesla,  the  young  Servian  engineer. 
In  The  Inventions,  Researches,  andWritings  of  Nikola 
Tesla,  Mr.  T.  C.  Martin  shows  himself  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer.  He  deals  specially  with  Tesla's  work  in 
polyphase  currents  and  high  potential  lighting. — Prof.  St. 
George  Mivart  gives  the  student  An  Introduction  to  the 
Elements  of  Science,  touching  upon  all  the  sciences,  men- 
tal as  well  as  physical — a  difficult  tasjc,  but  here  done  in 
an  able  and  comprehensive  manner. — Sir  William  Dawson, 
the  veteran  geologist,  has  given  us  what  is  presumably  a 
closing  deliverance  on  Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science 
of  the  Earth.— Sir  Robert  S.  Ball  tells  The  Story  of  the 
Sun  in  a  style  clear,  interesting,  and  suited  to  the  com- 
mon understanding. — Prof.  C.  W.  Dodge's  Introduction  to 
Elementary  Practical  Biology  is  a  laboratory  guide  for 
high  school  and  college  students,  and  aims  to  develop 
the  power  of  independent  observation. — S.  J.  Hickson's 
The  Fauna  of  the  Deep  Sea  gives  an  idea  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  animal  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. — Economic 
Geology  of  the  United  States,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr,  assistant 
professor  at  Cornell,  is  a  valuable  text-book,  containing  a 
vast  amount  of  information,  statistical  and  economic. — 
L.  N.  Badenoch's  Romance  of  the  Insect  World  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  insect  life. — The 
Phosphates  of  America,  by  Dr.  F.  Wyatt,  is  a  work  of  prac- 
tical utility  to  prospectors,  miners,  and  manufacturers. 

In  the  field  of  psychology,  a  most  noteworthy  produc- 
tion has  been  Prof.  George  T.  Ludd'sPsychology,  Descrip- 
tive and  Explanatory.  It  reserves  for  another  volume  all 
speculative  discussion  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  On  the 
whole  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  elaborate  treatises  on 
psychology  in  the  English  language,  a  broad  study  of  the 
science  and  its  history  during  recent  years.  The  intro- 
spective  method   is   mainly   employed;   and,  though   the 
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value  of  experimental  psychology  is  recognized,  the 
author's  attitude  toward  the  attempts  of  biologists  to  ex- 
plain the  facts  of  consciousness  as  functions  of  the  nervous 
system,  is  something  like  contempt. — In  Suicide  and  I n- 
mniti/,  Dr.  S.  A.  1L  Strahan  finds  the  cause  of  all  true 
suicide  in  "that  degenerate  condition  which  is  the  con- 
stant product  of  civilization."  The  motive  of  the  work, 
"to  induce  people  to  use  intelligently,  in  the  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  some  of  the  knowledge,  care,  and  fore- 
thought so  successfully  exercised  in  that  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, "  deserve  thoughtful  consideration. 

Political  economy  and  social  science  are  absorbing  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  public  attention.  The  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  set  an  example  which  other  institutions 
might  well  follow,  in  publishing  in  an  elaborate  volume 
the  essays  by  the  young  men  of  last  year's  graduating  class, 
dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration in  the  City  Government  of  Philadelphia.  Munici- 
pal problems  are  pressing  to-day  as  they  never  were  before; 
and  toward  their  ultimate  solution  no  greater  step  could 
be  taken  than  a  comparative  study  of  the  various  attempts 
hitherto  made — a  study  beyond  the  reach  of  individual 
effort,  and  possible  only  through  such  co-operative  work 
as  that  in  which  the  Wharton  school  has  been  the  pioneer. — 
One  of  the  literary  sensations  of  the  quarter  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  William  T.  Stead's  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago, 
an  earnest  study  of  the  problem  of  American  citizenship  in 
an  American  city.  The  moral  of  the  book,  as  Mr.  Stead 
says,  can  be  found  in  the  frontispiece, 

"a  reproduction  of  a  well  known  picture,  representing  Christ  driving 
the  money-changers  out  of  the  temple.  It  is  very  seldom  that  an 
author  has  the  opportunity  of  summing  up  the  whole  moral  of  his 
book  by  an  illustration.  I  rejoice  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  do  so.  I  have,  however,  modified  the  German  artist's  famil- 
iar picture,  and  substituted  for  the  money  changers  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  temple,  the  portraits  of  the  most  prominent  boodlers  and 
exploiteurs  who  have  converted  the  city  hall  of  Chicago  into  a  den  of 
thieves.  If  Christ  came  to  Chicago  He  would  clear  them  out,  and 
that  is  the  moral  of  the  book." 

The  book  treats  vigorously  of  the  conditions  of  vice 
and  corruption  in  Chicago,  political  and  social,  the  relation 
of  the  municipal  government  to  gambling,  prostitution, 
and  the  saloons,  the  relations  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  the  dominance  of  wealthy  corporations.  Its  most 
sensational  feature  is  a  list  of  150  houses  used  for  immoral 
purposes,  with  the  names  of  the  keepers,  the  owners,  and 
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the  tax  payers. — Count  Tolstoi's  new  work,  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  Within  You,  continues  the  theme  of  his  What  I 
Believe,  written  in  1884,  answers  the  critics  of  his  "peace" 
theory,  and  presents  Christianity  "not  as  a  mystic  relig- 
ion, but  as  a  new  theory  of  life."  "Share  all  that 
you  have  with  others,"  he  says,  "do  not  heap  up  riches, 
do  not  steal,  do  not  cause  suffering,  do  not  unto  others 
what  you  would  not  they  should  do  unto  you." — Les- 
ter F.  Ward,  in  The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization, 
gives  ample  evidence  of  learning  in  science,  philosophy, 
history,  and  politics.  The  origin  and  development  of 
mind,  which  is  regarded  as  a  product  of  biologic  develop- 
ment, are  treated  with  reference  to  the  conditions  which 
make  its  various  manifestations  useful  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. — The  Evolution  of  Woman,  by  Eliza  Burt 
Gamble,  contains  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  inferiority  of  woman  to  man.  It  is  based  not  only  on  a 
study  of  written  history,  but  upon  an  elaborate  collocation 
of  facts  ascertained  by  naturalists,  bearing  on  the  various 
stages  of  evolution  and  the  development  of  the  lines  of  sexual 
demarcation. — The  Rights  of  Women,  by  M.  Ostrogorski, 
a  comparative  study  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  now 
conceded  to  women  in  civilized  countries,  is  a  timely  and 
valuable  work.  The  essay  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in 
an  international  competition,  by  the  Paris  Faculte  de 
Droit. — Honrs  and  Wages  in  Relation  to  Production,  by 
Lujo  Brentano,  translated  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Arnold,  is  also 
a  timely  and  commendable  work,  showing  that  where  the 
equipment  and  conditions  of  labor  are  best  the  production 
is  also  best. — In  Primary  Elections,  D.  S.  Remsen  shows 
us  how  to  improve  our  methods  of  political  party  manage- 
ment so  that  the  will  of  the  individual  voter  may  have  its 
full  effect. — Dr.  G.  von  Schultze-Gaevernitz's  Social  Peace, 
translated  by  C.  M.  Wicksteed,  is  the  most  thorough 
study  extant  of  the  trades  union  movement  in  England. — 
In  The  Englishman  at  Home,  Edward  Porritt  describes 
the  various  departments  of  municipal  and  national  life 
in  Great  Britain. — Prof.  S.  M.  Macvane  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Austrian  Theory  of  Value,  reviews  the 
points  at  issue  between  the  Austrian  and  classical  theories, 
defending  the  latter. — Other  noteworthy  productions  have 
been  The  Political  Economy  of  Natural  Law,  by  Henry 
Wood,  interpreting  the  science  from  the  standpoint  of 
evolution;  Social  Evolution,  by  Benjamin  Kidd;  and  Inter- 
est and  Profits,  by  Arthur  T.  Hadley. 

Among  religious  books,    The  Religion  of  a  Literary 
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Man  is  a  striking  little  volume.  In  it  the  young  English 
poet  and  reviewer,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  voices  the  senti- 
ment of  a  growing  class  of  intellectual  men — a  sentiment 
of  keen  and  pious  devotion  to  the  ideal  Christ,  yet  char- 
acterized by  a  spirit,  not  of  indifference  merely,  but 
of  positive  antagonism,  to  Christianity  as  established. — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Sanday's  "  Bampton  "  lectures  (1893)  on 
the  early  history  and  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  Biblical 
Inspiration,  now  appear  in  book  form.  They  present  the 
view  that  the  measure  of  inspiration  is  never  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  inspired,  but  that  each  age  has,  as  it 
were,  a  revelation  of  meaning  peculiar  to  itself. — The 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  by  Dr.  James  Orr, 
is  a  comprehensive  work,  aiming  to  show  that  Christianity 
is  the  most  reasonable  of  all  possible  working  hypotheses. — 
The  Church  of  England,  by  J.  H.  Fry,  M.  A.,  sets  out  to 
show  that  the  British  Church  has  ever  been  an  independ- 
ent Church,  and  never  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
that  the  so-called  "  Reformation  "  was  a  development  of 
previous  tendencies. — Prince  Siddartha,  by  John  L.  At- 
kinson, with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  F.  E.  Clark, 
is  based  on  the  biography  of  the  Japanese  Buddha, 
used  by  most  of  his  followers  in  Japan,  and  aims  to  show 
what  Buddhism  really  teaches. — Modern  Mystics  and  Mod- 
ern Magic,  by  Arthur  Lillie,  is  an  interesting  work  sur- 
veying the  fields  of  mysticism  and  magic  from  the  time 
of  Boehme  to  that  of  the  late  Madame  Blavatsky,  and 
largely  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  work  of  Rev. 
W.  S.  Moses  ("M.  A.,  Oxon."). — In  Secularism,  J.  M. 
Bonham  is  tolerant  and  liberal,  trying  to  reconcile  theol- 
ogy with  the  growing  modern  scientific  spirit. — In  None 
Like  It,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker  of  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  makes  an  aggressive  plea  for  the  old  school  of 
Biblical  learning  as  contrasted  with  the  modern  "higher 
criticism." — Theosophy  or  Christianity,  Which?,  by  Rev. 
I.  M.  Haldeman,  with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Talmage,  is  an  examination  and  condemnation  of  the 
Theosophical  tenets. — Part  4  of  Rev.  B.  Blake's  Hoto  to 
Read  the  Prophets,  is  of  great  value  to  theological  students, 
setting  the  prophets  in  relation  to  their  historical  environ- 
ment.— Noteworthy  have  also  been  The  Epistles  of  Paid 
the  Apostle,  by  G-.  G.  Findlay,  B.  A. ;  The  "  Higher  Crit- 
icism "  and  the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments,  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayre;  and  Facing  the  Foe,  notes  on  Bible  characters,  by 
Violet  Brooke-Hunt. 

Of  the  many  excellent  historical  works  convenient  for 
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quick  reference,  one  of  the  best  is  History  of  England 
and  the  British  Emj)ire,  by  Edgar  Sanderson.  Though 
not  claiming  to  announce  any  special  discoveries,  the  work 
is  excellently  constructed,  free  from  offensive  bias,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  general  reader  and 
young  student.  It  is  amply  supplied  with  maps,  which, 
with  the  text,  show  the  successive  stages  of  English  evo- 
lution.— Justin  Winsor's  Cartier  to  Frontenac  will  be  found 
in  every  complete  historical  library.  It  r^nks  with  the 
works  of  Parkman  as  a  product  of  elaborate  study  and 
research.  Covering  the  period  which  resulted  in  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  valleys,  it  is  a 
work  of  more  than  usual  importance  and  interest.  Par- 
ticularly interesting  are  the  chapters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  daring  explorer  Ohamplain,  who  in  1608 
founded  Quebec,  long  the  center  of  government  for  the 
whole  country.  The  many  maps  with  which  the  book  is 
illustrated  form  a  very  instructive  feature,  enabling  the 
reader  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  narrative  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  the 
utmost  fairness,  and  the  leading  characters  are  not  over- 
drawn.— In  The  Romance  of  an  Empress,  translated  from 
the  French  of  R.  Waliszewski,  we  have  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  one  whose  career  has  been 
strangely  neglected  by  English  writers^ — Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  in  many  respects  the  greatest  empress  of  modern 
history.  Although  her  path  led  to  "the  most  colossal  and 
the  most  cynical  display  of  imperial  license  known  to 
modern  history,"  she  remained  ever  the  wise,  alert,  and 
vigorous  ruler,  contrasting  nobly  with  the  French  royal 
profligates  of  her  time.  The  present  volume  is  sympa- 
thetic, learned  and  picturesque  in  its  narrative. — An  in- 
structive work  is  The  Modem  Regime,  translated  from  the. 
French  of  II.  A.  Taine  by  John  Durand.  It  treats  of  the 
Church  and  public  education,  especially  as  developed  in 
France,  their  relations,  and  their  influence  on  modern  so- 
ciety.— In  some  respects  the  most  powerful  plea  ever  made 
in  behalf  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  as  a  kindly,  generous, 
and  sympathetic  person,  is  found  m  The  Private  Life  of 
Napoleon,  by  Arthur  Levy,  translated  by  Stephen  L. 
Simeon. — Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  work  by 
George  Burton  Adams,  in  which  are  traced  the  movement 
and  direction  of  the  historic  forces  which  have  culminated  in 
the  conditions  now  prevailing. — The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Grif- 
fis  has  done  a  valuable  service  in  calling  the  attention  of 
Americans  to  Brave  Little  Holland  and  What  She  Taught 
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Us.  The  work  is  one  of  great  interest  and  attractiveness, 
showing  the  influence  which  Holland  exerted  upon  the  colo- 
nial, revolutionary,  and  constitutional  founders  of  American 
order  and  liberty.  Some,  however,  will  criticise  the  au- 
thor's enthusiastic  statement,  that  "  in  our  government  and 
ideas  the  American  people  are  more  Dutch  than  English." — 
The  first  complete  History  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
(1775-1893)  is  the  work  of  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  A.  M. 
It  has  been  technically  revised  by  Lieut.  R.  0.  Smith,  U. 
S.  N.  The  first  of  the  two  volumes  has  appeared,  cover- 
ing the  period  through  the  war  of  1812. — Bayard  Taylor's 
History  of  Germany  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  brief  histo- 
ries of  that  country.  Written  originally  about  20  years 
ago,  it  has  needed  revision  and  addition,  which  is  now 
done  for  us  by  the  author's  widow,  Marie  Hansen-Taylor. 
— Dr.  David  Murray's  The  Story  of  Japan,  in  "  The  Story 
of  the  Nations "  series,  though  not  based  on  original  re- 
search, is  the  best  connected  narrative  of  Japanese  annals 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  English. — Prof.  H.  Blumner's 
The  Home  Life  of  the  Greeks,  is  a  valuable  survey  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  social  conditions  of  the  Greeks. — 
In  the  latest  addition  to  the  Eiders  of  India  series, 
L.  B.  Bowring  treats  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  times 
of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sahib,  when  the  foundations  of 
British  supremacy  in  India  were  laid. — H.  E.  Watts 
presents  in  The  Christian  Recovery  of  Spain  "a  sketch 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Spanish  nation  was  formed," 
dealing  particularly  with  the  period  from  the  Moorish 
conquest  to  the  fall  of  Granada  (711-1492,  A.  D.) — In 
The  Spanish  Pioneers,  Charles  F.  Lummis  holds  our  at- 
tention while  he  tells  of  Pizarro,  the  Moqui  towns,  Atah- 
ualpa's  house,  and  other  historic  subjects. — Alexander 
Sutherland  has  written  an  interesting  History  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  160G-1890. — Volume  3  of  Henry 
B.  Wheatley's  edition  of  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  covers 
the  period  of  two  years  from  January,  1662. — The  Union 
Pacific  Raihuay,  by  John  P.  Davis,  A.  M.,  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  history  ever  written  of  the  great  transcon- 
tinental line. 

Among  biographies  the  following  are  briefly  noted: 
The  Life  and  Corresjwndence  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley, 
by  R.  L.  Prothero,  is  the  completion  of  a  task  originally 
undertaken  by  the  present  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Bradley,  and  now  finished  with  his  co-operation  and 
sanction. — Seventy  Years  of  Irish  Life,by  W.  R.  Le 
Fanu,   contains   many    a  delightful  anecdote   and    touch 
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of  Irish  wit  and  humor,  withal  displaying  a  wisdom 
and  clear-sightedness  in  generalization  based  on  the  ex- 
periences of  a  long  life.  The  author  does  not  favor 
home  rule,  yet  is  hopeful  for  the  future  of  his  country. — 
General  Marcus  J.  Wright  has  written  a  biography  of 
General  Winfield  Scott,  valuable  as  a  history  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  the  subject  lived,  but  to  be  critcised  as  a 
portrayal  of  the  man  himself,  in  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  the  subject  of  a  critical 
volume  by  Walter  Jerrold,  in  which  are  interwoven 
characteristic  bits  of  the  distinguished  American's 
works  in  both  poetry  and  prose. — William  S.  Baker,  in 
Earl?/  Sketches  of  George  Washington,  collects  a  variety 
of  personal  and  biographical  sketches  published  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  great  American. — In  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Claude  Phillips  presents  a  tolerably  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  time  and  environment  in  which  he  moved. — 
Volume  2  of  the  Orations  and  Addresses  of  George  William 
Curtis,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  records  the  lead- 
ing part  taken  by  Mr.  Curtis  from  the  time  of  Grant's  ad- 
ministration, in  the  movement  for  civil  service  reform. — 
Moncure  Daniel  Conway  has  now  supplemented  his  Life 
of  Thomas  Paine,  by  collecting  and  editing  his  Writings. 
—There  have  recently  been  collected  in  book  form  twelve 
interesting  sketches  of  prominent  Americans,  such  as  G. 
W.Childs,  Girard,  Rockefeller,  Armour,  Stanford,  Pullman, 
etc.,  whose  careers  point  out  A  Dozen  Roads  to  Success. — 
Other  biographical  sketches  are  a  memorial  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor John  Larkin  Lincoln  of  Brown  University,  the 
work  of  his  son,  W.  E.  Lincoln;  and  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Polk's 
life  of  the  chivalrous  Confederate  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop 
and  General. 

Several  important  works  bearing  on  the  history  of 
literature  have  appeared.  In  The  Beginnings  of  the 
English  Romantic  Movement,  William  Lyon  Phelps  gives 
us  a  study  of  literary  tendency  in  the  18th  century,  admir- 
able in  logical  arrangement,  but  perhaps  somewhat  lacking 
in  literary  form. — In  A  Commentary  on  the  Writings  of  Hen- 
rik  Ibsen,  by  Prof.  II.  H.  Boyesen,  we  have  the  perform- 
ance of  a  task  usually  left  to  posterity,  but  done  by  one 
who,  through  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Norwegian 
poet,  and  through  study  of  Norse  literature,  is  perhaps  the 
most  competent  living  guide.  It  gives  a  comprehensive 
sketch  of  Ibsen's  life  and  review  of  his  early  work,  combined 
with  critical  notices  of  all  his  important  dramas  and 
poems  from    The  Comedy  of  Love  (1)562)  to   The  Master 
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Builder  (1892). — In  Signs  of  the  Times  in  Literature, 
Alfred  Cope  Garrett  shows  how  all  literary  movements 
have  their  rise,  culmination  and  decline. — A  volume  to  be 
commended  is  Katharine  Lee  Bates'  The  English  Religions 
Drama,  giving  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  constituted 
by  the  passion  plays  and  miracle  plays,  and  ending  with 
two  lectures  on  the  "  Dramatic  Values "  of  the  miracle 
plays  and  on  the  "Morality"  plays. — In  Authors  and 
Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times,  G.  Haven  Putnam 
sketches  in  clear  and  easy  style  the  literary  conditions 
and  the  relations  with  the  public  of  literary  producers 
from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  literature  in  Chalda?a, 
Egypt,  China,  India,  etc.,  to  the  invention  of  printing. — 
In  volume  X.  of  the  "English  Writers"  series,  Prof. 
Henry  Morley  gives  An  Attempt  Towards  a  History  of 
English  Literature,  setting  Shakespeare  in  relation  with 
his  age.  It  is  valuable  as  a  cheap  handbook. — The 
Humor  of  America,  by  James  Barr,  has  biographical 
sketches  and  specimens  of  the  writings  of  about  150 
American  humorists  covering  the  last  60  years. 

The  "  Columbian  Knowledge  Series  "  of  books  will  be 
an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  any  library  of  educa- 
tional works.  Two  volumes  have  appeared,  Total  Eclipses 
of  the  Sun,  by  Mabel  Loomis  Todd,  tracing  the  history  of 
eclipses  from  the  earliest  times,  and  filled  with  valuable 
plates;  and  Public  Libraries  in  America,  by  William  I. 
Fletcher,  A.  M.,  the  only  complete  presentation  of  the  in- 
creasingly important  library  problem. — The  School  Room 
Guide,  by  E.  V.  De  Graff,  A.  M.,  is  a  revised  edition  of  an 
important  handbook  .  for  teachers,  containing  amend- 
ments and  additions  in  accord  with  latest  developments  in 
methods  of  teaching  and  school  management. — Sandow  on 
Physical  Training,  compiled  and  edited  under  Sandow's 
direction  by  G.  Mercer  Adam,  is  a  timely  work  not  only 
noteworthy  as  a  record  of  the  most  marvellous  individual 
muscular  development  of  the  age,  but  valuable  for  the  de- 
tailed instructions  which  it  gives  for  dumb-bell,  bar-bell, 
and  other  developing  exercises. — The  student  of  French 
will  be  delighted  with  the  selections  from  the  writers  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  gathered  by  Mile. 
Rosine  Melle  in  The  Contemporary  French  Writers.  The 
book  has  copious  notes.- -Volumes  2  and  3  of  the  valuable 
Modem  French  Series,  by  Prof.  Edward  H.  Magill,  con- 
tain fully  annotated  stories  by  Madame  de  Witt  (nee  Guizot) 
and  Anatole  France. — H.  A.  Guerber  has  woven  into  a 
consecutive  narrative  the  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome,  dis- 
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playing  admirable  skill  in  arrangement  and  an  easy,  flow- 
ing style. 

The  field  of  poetry  is  represented  by  several  pleasing 
volumes.  Hamlin  Garland's  dainty  little  book  of  Prairie 
Songs,  is  inspired  by  sympathy  with  nature,  and  sings 
memories  of  a  "wide,  cloud-peopled  summer  sky,  sea 
drifting  grasses,  rustling  reeds." — Ciirrent  Coins,  by  Dr. 
J.  B.  Nay  lor,  puts  into  rambling  but  acceptable  verse, 
the  country  scenes  and  surroundings  of  an  Ohio  railway 
station. — Edward  Sherwood  Creamer's  Adirondack  Mu- 
sings is  a  small  volume  with  a  quaint  flavor  of  its  own. — 
Wayside  Music,  by  C.  II.  Crandall,  is  perhaps  above  the 
average  level  of  current  collections  of  poetry. — Cosmos 
and  Other  Poems  by  Anna  Hubbard  Mercur,  is  the  off- 
spring of  an  inspired  daughter  of  nature,  who  sings  the 
mysteries  and  beauty  of  flowers,  and  of  sky  and  forest. — 
In  Life's  Philosophy,  by  A.  S.  Cody, "  Love's  Explanation" 
is  the  brightest  gem. — Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  translates  in- 
to blank  verse  and  rhyme  Specimens  of  Greek  Tragedy, 
consisting  of  striking  speeches  and  choruses  from  Eurip- 
ides.— Art  for  America,  by  W.  0.  Partridge,  is  a  dainty 
volume  whose  effect  should  be  a  greater  devotion  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  development  of  all  that  is  high  and  noble  in  art 
and  life.  Its  aim  is  "  to  raise  art  to  its  rightful  place  in 
the  scheme  of  general  education,"  and  it  is  based  on  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  a  great  national  art  for  America, 
which  "  must  be  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  patriotic 
idea." — W.  H.  Beard's  Action  in  Art  is  the  result  of  many 
years  of  experience,  and  contains  useful  suggestions  to  the 
student  in  the  representation  of  motion  in  art. — In  Art  in 
Theory,  Dr.  G.  L.  Raymond  makes  a  strong  plea  for  orig- 
inal instead  of  imitative  production. — Early  Christian 
Art,  by  Edward  L.  Cutts,  treats  of  Christian  architecture, 
painting,  and  symbolism  in  the  first  four  centuries. 

Books  of  travel  and  adventure  have  been  numerous. 
Cathedrals  of  England  is  a  collection  of  descriptive  essays 
by  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  other  scholarly  English  divines. 
The  work  is  of  less  importance  than  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's 
work  of  similar  title. — Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  guides  us  to 
Morocco,  Tangier,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  other  picturesque 
points  on  The  Darbary  Coast. — The  late  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  records  his  observations  during  three  expedi- 
tions In  the  Land  of  Cave  and  Cliff  Dwellers — the  Mexican 
states  of  Chihuahua  andSonora. — The  South  Sea  Islanders, 
and  the  Queensland  Labor  Trade,  by  Captain  W.  T.  Wawn, 
is  most  entertaining.     The  author  was  for  years  engaged 
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in  recruiting  Kanaka  labor,  and  maintains,  in  spite  of  all 
the  current  tales  of  murder  and  kidnapping,  that  the  in- 
dustry was  beneficial  to  Queensland  and  to  the  Polynesian 
islanders  themselves. — General  James  C.  Strong,  who  lived 
for  six  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  coast,  has 
written  of  their  curious  customs,  traditions, and  legends  in 
a  volume  entitled  Wah-Kee-Nah  and  Her  People. — Among 
the  Matabele,  by  Rev.  D.  Carnegie,  is  a  timely  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  last  of  the  independent  races  of  South 
Africa,  based  on  observations  during  10  years'  missionary 
labor. — Adventures  in  Mashonaland  relates  stirring  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  two  hospital  nurses  in  a  foreign  clime. 
Among  fiction  writers  Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  has  won 
a  hearty  American  audience  with  her  Ships  That  Pass  in 
the  Night,  a  clever  novel,  with  deep  emotional  effects  and  ad- 
mirably studied  pictures  of  society,  and  revealing  a  remark- 
able delicacy  of  imagination,  the  effect,  of  which,  however, 
is  somewhat  marred  by  the  catastrophe  in  which  the  hero- 
ine is  sacrificed. — Life's  Little  Ironies,  by  Thomas  Hardy, 
is  a  group  of  masterly  little  stories  and  sketches,  treating 
largely  of  illicit  passion,  but  straining  after  no  sensational 
effects,  and  showing  many  delightful  and  inimitable 
touches  of  humor  and  pathos. — Our  Manifold  Nature,  by 
Sarah  Grand,  contains  six  stories,  life-studies,  showing 
the  author's  somewhat  bitter  vein  of  realism. — Dr.  A. 
Conan  Doyle's  Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes  shows  the  im- 
press of  a  master  hand  in  its  ingenuity  of  construction  and 
graphic  depiction  of  striking  scenes.  It  is  an  extremely 
interesting  story  of  the  intricacies  of  crime  and  the  meth- 
ods of  its  discovery. — Horace  Chase  the  last  work  of  the 
late  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  is  a  strong  but  sombre 
tale,  relieved  however  by  many  bright  touches  of  comedy. 
— The  Greater  Glory,  by  Maarten  Maartens,  sustains  the 
author's  charm  of  writing,  though  the  romance  has  run- 
ning through  it  a  strain  of  sadness,  tending  almost  to  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  shallowness  of  life. — Marion  Har- 
land's  Mr.  Wayt's  Wife's  Sister  tells  of  the  sacrifices  of 
Mrs.  Wayt  and  Hetty  Ailing  in  order  to  conceal  the  vices 
of  the  Rev.  Percy  Wayt,  an  inveterate  debauchee,  who 
at  last  meets  a  horrible  death  and  permits  certain  wished- 
for  adjustments  to  take  place. — The  Lords  of  Misrule 
is  a  weird  tale  of  "gods  and  men,"  by  Wm.  C.  Pom- 
eroy,  who  aims  to  teach  an  important  social  lesson.  It  re- 
minds us  of  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward  . — David  of 
Juniper  Gulch,  by  Lillian  Shuey,  has  its  scene  in  the 
placer  regions  of  California,  a  tale  of  the  dangers  and  pro- 
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posals  that  befall  a  young  girl  of  a  mining  town. — Crime 
and  Punishment,  by  Fedor  Dostoieffsky,  is  a  powerful 
Russian  novel,  a  tale  of  murder  and  the  remorse  that  ever 
follows  it. — A  Senator  at  Sea,  by  G.  F.  Duysters,  relates 
the  experience  of  a  party  of  American  travellers,  who,  be- 
ing wrecked  on  a  savage  island,  are  treated  by  the  king 
in  accordance  with  their  own  economical  ideas  as  to  land 
tenure,  immigration,  poverty,  etc. — Miss  Givynne,  Bach- 
elor, by  Winifred  Johnes,  is  a  well  written  story  of  the  ex- 
periences of  a  girl  in  New  York  City. —  When  We  Two 
Parted,  is  a  healthy-minded  love  tale  by  Sarah  Doudney, 
portraying  the  earlier  days  of  English  chapel  life,  with  its 
horror  of  theaters  and  actors. — Katharine  E.  Rand's  The 
Childhood  of an  Affinity  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  to 
parents  for  the  guidance  of  children. — The  Pecipe  for 
Diamonds,  by  C.  J.  Cutcliffe,  is  a  novel  full  of  jolly  merri- 
ment, based  on  the  expedition  to  discover  the  buried  recipe 
for  diamonds  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Raymond 
Lully. — A  Lover  from  Across  the  Sea,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
E,  Werner,  translated  by  M.  J.  Saff'ord,  contains  a  German 
view  of  American  life. — In  Appassionata,  a  musician's 
story,  with  scene  laid  in  Finland,  Elsa  d'Esterre-Keeling 
shows  keen  appreciation  of  national  characteristics. — All 
lovers  of  animals  will  appreciate  Edith  E.  CuthelPs  story 
of  the  adventures  of  "Tangle,  V.  C,"  who  is  Only  a 
Guard-Room  Dog,  but  turns  out  to  be  the  preserving  genius 
of  an  officer's  family. — Other  works  of  fiction  to  be  noticed 
are  A  Princess  of  the  Stage,  by  Nataly  von  Eschstruth,  a 
charming  story  of  humor  and  pathos;  Wariny's  Peril,  by 
Oapt.  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.;  Love  Affairs  of  a  Worldly 
Man,  by  Maibelle  Justice,  a  story  less  sensational  than  its 
title  would  seem  to  indicate;  Beneath  the  Dome,  by  Arnold 
Clark,  with  its  scene  laid  in  Detroit,  and  its  theme  in  part 
the  corruption  in  the  Michigan  legislature;  A  Superfluous 
Woman,  an  anonymous  work  somewhat  bold  in  its  outcry 
against  those  conservative  methods  that  prevail  in  the 
separation  of  man  and  woman;  A  Protegee  of  Jack  Ham- 
lin's, and  Other  Stories,  containing  six  excellent  tales  by 
Bret  Harte;  In  Direst  Peril,  by  David  Christie  Murray, 
an  historical  novel  based  upon  the  stormy  days  when  Gar- 
ibaldi and  Cavour  were  fighting  the  last  war  for  Italian 
independence;  Keynotes,  by  George  Egerton  (Mrs.  Clair- 
monte),  with  love' and  drink  for  their  theme,  treated  in  a 
manner  which  has  given  rise  to  varied  comment;  The 
King  of  Schnorrers,  a  collection  of  interesting  stories  by  I. 
Zaiigw'ill,  drawing  a  strong  contrast  between  the  poor  but 
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aristocratic  Sephardi,  or  Portuguese  Jew,  and  his  Ger- 
man or  Polish  kinsman;  Cheap  Jack  Zita,  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  isle  of  Ely,  or  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens;  The  New  Minister,  by  Kenneth  Paul, 
telling  of  a  struggle  between  ambition  and  love  in  the 
heart  of  Charles  Clayton;  and  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor's  An 
American  Peeress,  a  "society"  novel  intended  to  criticise 
the  Anglomania  of  certain  people. 

Boys  and  girls,  and  possibly  older  people  will  be  delighted 
with  TheMate  of  the  "Mary  Ann"  by  Sophie  Swett,  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  on  the  Massachusetts  coast,  near  a  little 
village  that  aspired  in  vain  to  be  a  great  summer  resort; 
The  Mystery  of  Abel  Forefinger,  by  William  Drysdale,  a 
tale  of  the  stirring  adventures  which  befell  two  boys, 
Larry  and  Ferd,  on  an  extended  tour  of  the  West  Indies; 
Andrew  Lang's  Prince  Ricardo  of  Pantouflia,  a  fairy  story, 
mingling  in  a  humorous  way  romance  and  sober  actuality; 
Pax  and  Carlino,  a  delightful  story  about  a  little  Swedish 
boy  who  is  stolen  and  carried  to  America,  and  Pax,  his 
dog;  Beautiful  Joe,  by  Marshall  Saunders,  the  story  of  a 
dog  which  was  cruelly  treated  by  its  first  owner,  but  fi- 
nally came  into  kind  hands;  and  Puzzles,  Old  and  New,  by 
Prof.  Hoffmann. 

Among  the  works  classed  as  miscellaneous,  we  note  the 
following:  Studies  of  the  Stage,  in  which  Brander  Mat- 
thews gives  us  in  his  own  pleasing  style  a  collection  of 
essays  on  theatrical  subjects,  and  draws  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  novel- writing  and  play-writing;  Bill 
Nye's  History  of  the  United  States,  with  illustrations  by 
F.  Opper,  abounding,  in  both  text  and  illustrations,  in 
grotesque  humor  and  playful  surprises;  The  Gem  Ency- 
clopedia, a  compendious  little  handbook  of  ready  refer- 
ence on  a  thousand  and  one  topics  of  varying  interest, 
the  index  adding  gKeatly  to  the  value  of  the  work;  and 
The  Century  Cook  Book  and  Family  Medical  Adviser,  by 
Jennie  A  Hansey,  which  should  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  housewife  and  mother. 
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]\TR.  EDWARD  BTTRNE-JONES,  associate  of  the  British 
Royal  Academy,  has  been  made  a  baronet.  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  Venus'  Mirror,  Merlin  and  Vivien, 
The  Tree  of  Forgiveness,  The  Hours,  and  The  Resurrection. 
Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts  was  offered  a  like  honor,  but 
declined  it. 

In  February,  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent  was  elected  to  the 
British  Royal  Academy.  He  is  the  first  American  so 
honored  since  the  election  of  Mr.  Bonghton,  who  was  born 
in  England  and  resided  in  this  country  only  long  enough 
to  become  a  National  Academician.  Mr.  Sargent  was  born 
in  Florence,  Italy,  of  American  parents,  and  was  trained 
in  the  Parisian  studio  of  Carolus-Duran.  Mr.  Sargent  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  portrait  paint- 
ers. One  of  his  best  works,  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose, 
is  in  a  public  collection  at  South  Kensington,  England. 
France  has  also  recognized  his  genius  by  the  purchase  of 
his  Carmencita  for  the  Luxembourg. 

The  famous  English  artist  Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts, 
has  presented  his  magnificent  painting  Love  and  Life  to 
the  American  people.  It  has  been  given  a  place  in  the 
reception  room  of  the  White  House. 

In  January,  by  reason  of  a  fire  in  the  Hamilton  build- 
ing, Brooklyn,  New  York,  a  painting  by  Benjamin  West, 
who  in  1792  succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  of  England,  was  destroyed. 
The  painting  was  called  The  Death  of  Ccesar,  and  was 
valued  at  $25,000. 

At  the  twenty-seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Color  society  held  in  New  York  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  the  William  T.  Evans  prize  of  $500,  for 
"the  most  meritorious  water  color  in  the  exhibition 
painted  in  this  country  by  an  American  artist,  without 
limit  as  to  age,"  was  given  to  J.  F.  Murphy  for  his 
painting  Under  Gray  Skies.  There  were  six  hundred 
pictures  shown,  maiy  of  good  quality. 
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rpiiE  Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  successfully  produced 

in  the  original  Greek  by  the  undergraduates  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  February  15-17. 

Ghosts,  a  domestic  drama  in  three  acts,  by  Henri k 
Ibsen,  was  given  its  first  performance'  at  the  Berkeley 
Lyceum,  New  York  City,  January  6.  The  piece  is 
marked  by  realism  and  subtle  cynicism,  and  some  of  its 
passages  are  quite  startling  to  the  refined  ear. 

M.  Mounet-Sully,  the  great  French  tragedian,  made 
his  first  appearance  in  America  at  Abbey's  theater,  New 
York  City,  March  26,  personating  Victor  Hugo's  Hemani. 
He  scored  an  easy  victory. 

The  Butterflies,  a  three  act  comedy  by  Henry  Guy 
Carleton,  had  its  first  representation  at  Palmer's  theater, 
New  York  City,  February  5,  with  John  Drew  and  Miss 
Annie  Adams  in  the  leading  characters. 

Josef  Slivinski,  a  Polish  pianist,  made  his  American 
debut  in  New  York  City  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  has  "  a  magnificent  touch,  a 
technical  facility  quite  unusual  if  not  even  yet  perfectly 
secured,  and  a  musical  intellect  amply  broad  enough  to 
raise  him  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  virtuoso,  and  remind- 
ing his  auditors  of  the  endowment  of  his  great  fellow- 
countryman,  Paderewski." 

The  season  of  grand  opera  in  New  York  City  closed 
February  24.  There  were  91  performances,  gross  receipts 
over  $550,000.  Nineteen  works  and  various  parts  of  works 
were  produced. 

Tschaikowsky's  last  symphony  was  brought  out  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  society  March  16. 

Utopia  Limited,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  latest  operetta, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  the  Broad- 
way theater,  New  York  City,  March  20,  and  fully  sus- 
tained the  reputation  of  librettist  and  composer. 
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A  HEATED  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  proposal  to 
construct  a  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan  in  order  to 
store  the  flood-water  for  time  of  need.  This  would  involve 
the  submergence  and  destruction  of  the  beautiful  ruins  of 
the  Ptolemaic  temple  on  the  island  of  Philae,  a  spot  of 
surpassing  interest  to  antiquarians  and  architects.  The 
temple  has  been  called  the  "  Gem  of  the  Nile,"  and  dates 
back  to  an  age  when  Hellenic  genius  had  infused  its  grace 
and  beauty  into  the  ponderous  architecture  of  the  Pharaohs. 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  in  his  Handbook  of  Architecture, 
says  of  it: 

"  Here  no  two  buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  are  on  the  same 
axis  or  parallel  to  one  another.  No  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest 
moments  ever  played  so  freely  with  his  lines  and  dimensions,  and 
none,  it  must  be  added,  ever  produced  anything  so  beautifully  pic- 
turesque as  this.  It  contains  all  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  all  the 
variety  of  Gothic  art,  with  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the 
Egyptian  style;  and  as  it  is  still  tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
its  color,  there  is  no  building  out  of  Thebes  that  gives  so  favorable 
an  impression  of  Egyptian  art  as  this." 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  declares  "that  the  destruction 
of  Philae  would  be  a  lasting  blot  upon  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt."  The  removal  and  reconstruction  of  the 
ruins  on  another  site  have  been  discussed,  but  are  impracti- 
cable from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  An  alternative 
scheme  for  water  storage  is  possible,  involving  a  dam  at  an- 
other point,  but  would  be  more  costly. 

The  excavations  now  being  carried  out  by  the  German 
School  of  Archaeology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld, 
beneath  the  slope  of  the  Pnyx  in  Athens,  have  already 
resulted  in  a  discovery  of  an  ancient  subterranean  aque- 
duct, which  Dr.  Dorpfeld  believes  to  have  been  constructed 
by  Peisistratos,  and  to  have  been  connected  with  the  foun- 
tain Enneakrounos,  which,  in  opposition  to  other  authori- 
ties, he  places  near  the  Pnyx  within  the  acropolis.  The 
discovery  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  apparently 
solves  the  much  debated  question  with  regard  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  ancient  fortress,  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
archaeologists. 

The  draining  of  Lake  Copais  in  Bceotia  has  laid  bare 
traces  of  aqueducts  attributed  to  the  hitherto  fabled  race  of 
the  Minyae,  as  well  as  other  traces  of  an  ancient  settlement. 

The  ancient  hymn  to  Apollo  found  at  Delphi  last 
autumn  (Vol.  3,  p.  866),  was  sung  before  a  distinguished 
gathering  at  the  French  Archaeological  School  in  Athens 
on  March  29. 
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American:— 

Austin,  Jane  G.,  novelist;  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1839; 
died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  30.  Author  of  A  Nameless  Nobleman, 
Standish  of  Standish,  Dr.  LeBaron  and  His  Daughters,  and  Betty 
Alden. 

Bailey,  James  Montgomery,  humorist  and  author;  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1841;  died  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  March  4.  His 
humorous  paragraphs  gave  to  the  Danbury  News  a  circulation  never 
before  attained  by  a  country  weekly.  He  was  the  author  of  Life  in 
Danbury;  also  published  The  Danbury  News  Almanac,  They  All  Do 
It,  Mrs.  Phillip's  Governess,  and  England  from  a  Back  Window. 

Bolles,  Frank,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  secretary  of  Harvard  University; 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  January  10.  He  achieved  reputation  as 
an  editor,  poet,  and  naturalist,  by  some  being  regarded  as  the  equal 
of  Thoreau  as  a  writer. 

Brookyn,  May,  actress;  committed  suicide  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Feb.  15.  Her  Mrs.  Paige  was  known  throughout  the  country. 
She  had  also  made  a  success  in  Lady  Windermere's  Fan.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  playing  in  Alabama. 

Brownell,  Francis  Edwin,  soldier;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  15.  He  was  a  private  in  the  Ellsworth  fire-zouaves  of  New 
York  City,  and  was  with  that  company  when  it  went  to  Alexandria, 
Va,,  in  the  spring  of  1861.      When  the  ordinance  of  secession  was 

Eassed,  Jackson,  proprietor  of  the  Marshall  house  in  Alexandria, 
oisted  a  Confederate  flag  over  the  building.  Colonel  Ellsworth 
went  in  person  to  the  hotel  and  hauled  it  down.  When  on  the  stair- 
way he  was  shot  dead  by  the  proprietor,  being  the  first  officer  of  his 
rank  killed  in  the  war.  Jackson,  in  turn,  was  promptly  killed  by 
Brownell,  who  received  a  medal  of  honor  from  congress  for  his 
act. 

Brush,  Augustus  A.,  ex-warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison;  died  in 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.,  March  29.  He  was  assemblyman  in  1867  8, 
and  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  revenue  secret  service  of  the 
treasury  department.  He  was  warden  of  Sing  Sing  for  twelve 
years. 

Buell,  Colonel  J.  D. ,  master  in  chancery,  county  attorney,  etc. ; 
born  in  Brockville,  Ont.,  in  1827;  died  there  Feb.  2.  He  had  been, 
until  lately,  colonel  of  the  42d  battalion. 

Buhl,  C.  H.,  merchant,  manufacturer,  banker;  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Jan.  23,  aged  about  84  years.  He  was  at  one  time  mayor  of 
Detroit. 

Carroll,  Anna  Ella,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1816;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  19.  She  was  the  author  of  a  plan  which 
"  broke  the  backbone  of  the  Rebellion."  This  plan  involved  the 
transfer  of  the  national  forces  to  their  new  base  in  northern  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama,  in  command  of  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  rail 
road.  President  Lincoln  remarked  that  "this  Anna  Ella  Carroll 
is  the  head  of  the  Carroll  race.  When  the  history  of  this  war  is 
written  she  will  stand  a  good  bit  taller  than  ever  old  Charles  (re- 
ferring to  one  of  her  distinguished  ancestors)  did." 

Carvell,  Jedediah  Shason,  lieutenant-governor  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island;  born  in  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  March  16,  1832;  died  in 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Feb.  14.     He  was  mayor  of  Charlottetown 
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in  1877;  a  senator  from  Dec. ,  1879,   until  Sept.,  1889,  when  he  was 
made  lieutenant  governor. 

Childs,  George  William,  newspaper  proprietor  and  philan- 
thropist; born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  12,  1829;  died  in  Philadel 
phia,  Penn.,  Feb.  3.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1843,  and  was 
clerk  in  a  bookstore.  He  soon  became  a  book  publisher  and  a  part- 
ner of  Robert  E.  Peterson  &  Co.,  afterward  Childs  &  Peterson,  and 
then  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  He  as- 
sumed in  1863  the  pub- 
lication of  The  Ameri- 
can Literary  Gazette  and 
Publishers'  Chronicle, 
which  was  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  book- 
sellers of  the  country. 
In  1864  he  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger, 
which  he  made  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  papers  in 
America,  its  earnings 
reaching  half  a  million 
a  year.  Mr.  Childs  had 
a  passion  for  philan- 
thropy, and  spent  large 
sums  upon  his  needy 
fellow  men.  It  was  one 
of  his  characteristic  say- 
ings: "Being  generous 
grows  on  one  just  as  be- 
ing  mean  does."  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to 
subscribe  $10,000  to- 
ward the  expense  of  the 
Centennial  exhibition  of 
1876.  In  1868  he  gave 
to  the  typographical 
union  of  Philadelphia  a 
handsome  cemetery,  and 
a  liberal  endowment  for 
the  care  of  the  same, 
in  Westminister  Abbey 


GEORGE    WILLIAM     CHILDS, 
PUBLISHER  AND   PHILANTHROPIST. 


He  erected  at  his  own  cost  a  fine  window 
in  memory  of  the  poets  Cowper  and  Her 
bert,  and  monuments  "over  the  graves  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Edgar 
Allen  Poe.  In  1887  he  gave  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  England,  a  fine 
Shakespeare  memorial  fountain.  Mr.  Childs'  career  was  marked 
by  many  other  like  deeds  of  thoughtful  beneficence.  He  was  the 
first  vice-president,  and,  after  the  death  of  its  founder,  president  of 
Drexel  Institute;  and  from  1890  was  president  of  the  Horticultural 
society.  Several  years  ago  Grant  University,  in  Tennessee,  con 
f erred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Colquitt,  Alfred  Holt,  United  States  senator;  born  in  Walton 
county,  Ga.,  April  20,  1824;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  26. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar;  served  with  our  army  in  Mexico;  and 
rose  from  captain  to  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army.  He 
was  in  1876  elected  governor  of  Georgia,  and  re  elected  in  1880  for 
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two  years  under  the  new  constitution.     He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  in  1883,  and  was  re-elected  in  1889. 

Colt,  Caldwell  H.,  commodore  yacht  club;  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Nov.  25,  1858;  died  in  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  Jan.  21.  He  was 
owner  of  the  famous  yacht  Dauntless,  which  in  1887  was  beaten  by 
the  Coronet  in  a  race  across  the  Atlantic  for  a  stake  of  $10,000. 

Corhigan,  Rev.  Patrick  A.,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman;  born 
in  Ireland  in  1836;  died  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Jan.  9.  He  had  been  for 
fifteen  years  engaged  in  Hoboken,  and  was  known  for  his  great  en 
ergy,  positiveness,  and  executive  force. 

Curtis,  George  Ticknor,  lawyer;  born  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
in  1812;  died  in  New  York  City  March  28.  He  was  one  of  Daniel 
Webster's  literary  executors,  and  wrote  the  life  of  that  illustrious 
statesman.  Among  his  works,  besides  the  life  of  Webster,  are  the 
standard  text  books  of  Curtis  on  Patents,  History  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  a  treatise  on  Copyrights,  a  book  on  Admiralty 
Law,  one  on  Equity  and  Precedents,  a  Biography  of  President  James 
Buchanan,  Creation  or  Evolution,  and  a  novel  entitled  John  Charaxes, 
written  under  a  nom  de  plume. 

Douglas,  Rev.  George,  D.  D.,  Methodist  divine;  born  in  Scot- 
land Oct.  14,  1825;  died  in  Montreal,  Que.,  Feb.  10.  He  served  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and 
Montreal;  was  a  missionary  in  the  West  Indies;  and  in  1873,  became 
principal  of  the  Montreal  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  holding  the 
position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Early,  General  Jubal  A. ,  soldier;  born  in  Franklin  county,  Va. , 
in  1816;  died  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  March  2.  Graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1837;  served  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars;  was 
prominent  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  fighting  on  the  Confederate 
side.  In  later  years  he  superintended  the  drawings  of  the  Louisiana 
lottery,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  General  Beauregard. 

Fairfax,  Donald  McNeill,  rear  admiral  United  States  navy; 
died  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,Jan.  10.  He  was  retired  on  account  of 
forty  years'  service,  and  had  since  lived  in  Washington  and  Hagers- 
town. 

Ford,  John  Thomson,  noted  theatrical  manager;  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  April  16,  1829;  died  there  March  14.  He  built  the  structure 
in  Washington  known  as  Ford's  theater,  associated  with  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln.  At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Ford  and  his  brother  were  for  thirty-nine  days  incarcerated  in 
the  old  capital  prison,  but,  having  been  fully  exonerated,  were 
released.  The  theater  was  seized  by  the  government,  and  afterward 
Mr.  Ford  received  $100,000  for  it  from  congress. 

Gaston,  William,  LL.  D.,  lawyer  and  politician;  born  in  Kill- 
ingly,  Conn.,  in  1820;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1874,  the  only  Democratic  governor  the 
state  had  had  for  thirty  years.  He  was  also  mayor  of  Boston  and  mayor 
of  Roxbury,  and  represented  Roxbury  in  the  state  senate. 

Goodnow,  I.  T.,  Kansas  pioneer;  died  in  Manhattan,  Kan.,  March 
20.  Before  going  to  Kansas  he  was  professor  of  chemistry  in 
Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  He  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  in  Kansas. 

Graham,  Captain  W.  C.  B.,  soldier;  died  in  Whatcom,  Wash., 
Feb.  23.  He  was  a  survivor  of  the  light  brigade,  which  made  tue 
famous  charge  at  Balaklava  in  the  Crimea, 
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Houk,  George  W.,  congressman;  born  in  Cumberland  county, 
Penn.,  Sept.  25,  1825;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  9.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  legislature  in  1842;  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston- 
Baltimore  convention  in  1860.  and  to  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion in  1876.     He  was  elected  to  the  52d  and  53d  congresses. 

Ives,  Hoadley  B.,  banker,  millionaire,  and  street  railroad 
official;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  19. 

Jones,  Captain  Cyrus  D.,  soldier  and  manufacturer;  died  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil  War 
as  captain  of  the  28th  Connecticut  volunteers. 

Kennedy,  William  Henry,  song  writer;  born  in  England  in 
1855;  died  in  Brooklyn  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3.  He  was  the  author  of  Empty 
is  the  Cradle,  Baby's  Gone,  and  various  other  popular  songs. 

Keppler,  Joseph,  cartoonist  and  editor;  born  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
Feb.  1,  1838;  died  in  New  York  City  Feb.  19  He  came  to  this  coun- 
try in  1868;  in  1874  started  a  comic  paper  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  was 
afterwards  employed  on  Frank  Leslie's  Newspaper;  and  in  1877, 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  Puck,  on  which  he  was  engaged  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Langton,  John;  died  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  March  20,  aged  86  years. 
He  was  at  one  time  auditor-general  of  the  Dominion. 

Mack  a  ye,  Steele,  actor  and  dramatist;  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1842;  died  on  board  a  Santa  Fe  railroad  train,  while  on  his  way  to 
San  Diego,  Cal. ,  Feb.  25.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Delsarte.  He  first  ap- 
peared in  one  of  his  own  plays,  Monalde,  at  St.  James'  theater,  New 
York  City;  tried  Hamlet  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  without 
marked  success;  wrote  plays  in  collaboration  with  Tom  Taylor  and 
Charles  Reade;  and  began  a  dramatization  of  one  of  George  Eliot's 
novels,  with  the  assistance  of  the  author;  but  this  was  never  pro- 
duced. The  first  play  which  he  produced  after  his  return  to  this 
country  was  Rose  Michel.  His  play,  Twins,  was  brought  out  at  Wal- 
lace's theater  in  1876,  and  Won  at  Last  in  1877.  The  most  important 
venture  of  his  life  was  his  experiment  in  the  management  of  the 
Madison  Square  theater.  It  was  his  aim  to  divide  some  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  theater  among  the  leading  actors  in  order  to  make  them 
feel  a  more  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  theater  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  plays  In  his  efforts  to  raise  the  stage,  Mr.  Mackaye 
had  come  in  contact  with  Marshall  H.  Mallory,  the  editor  of  The 
Churchman,  and  his  brother,  the  Rev.  George  H.  Mallory.  He  inter- 
ested them  in  his  plans,  and  they  advanced  money.  When  the  Madi 
son  Square  theater  was  refitted  and  its  double  stage,  which  Mr. 
Mackaye  introduced,  began  to  work,  the  house  became  famous  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Mackaye's  play  Hazel  Kirke  was  produced, 
and  ran  for  500  nights.  His  last  play  was  a  melodrama  called  Money 
Mad. 

Mandelbaum,  Mrs.  Fredertca;  died  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Feb. 
26.  For  nearly  thirty  years  she  kept  a  '•  fence"  in  Grand  street, 
New  York  City.  Arrested  for  crookedness  in  1884,  she  escaped  to 
Canada,  where  she  remained  until  her  death.  She  accumulated  a 
fortune  of  half  a  million  by  her  sharp  practices        **  ■, 

Mapleson,  Laura  Schirmer,  opera  singer;  born  in  1863;fdied 
in  New  York  City  Jan.  24.  Her  first  public  appearance  was  made  at 
Chickering  Hall,  Boston,  on  Dec.  22,  1869,  when  she  made  a  mark  as 
a  precocious  child  by  playing  the  piano  and  singing.  In  1879  she 
was  heard  in  New  York  for  the  first  time.     In  November  of  the  same 
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year  she. sang  in  grand  opera  for  the  first  time  at  the  Globe  theater, 
Boston,  in  The  Croicii  Diamonds.  She  sang  in  1880  in  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor,  Faust,  La  Sonnambula,  Fra  Diavolo,  Carmen,  Aida, 
and  Mignon.  Miss  Schirmer  then  went  to  Europe,  and  studied  and 
sang  in  Italy.  She  there  met  Arthur  Byron,  to  whom  she  was  mar 
ried.  She  continued  to  sing  in  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Turkey. 
She  left  Constantinople  and  went  to  Paris,  where  she  sang  in  Hamlet 
at  the  Grand  Opera.  Her  first  husband  was  dead,  and  in  Paris  she 
met  Colonel  Henry  Mapleson,  who  had  come  from  London  to  engage 
her  for  the  Italian  opera  there.  She  was  married  to  him  at  the  Eng 
lish  embassy  in  March,  1890.     After  that  time  he  was  her  manager. 

McDill,  James  Wilson,  railroad  and  interstate  commerce  com- 
missioner; born  in  Monroe,  O.,  March  4,  1834;  died  in  Creston,  la., 
Feb.  28.  He  served  in  the  43d  and  44th  congresses,  declined  a  re- 
election, and  was  appointed  a  state  railroad  commissioner.  When 
United  States  Senator  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  was  appointed  to  Presi- 
dent Garfield's  cabinet,  Mr.  McDill  was  first  appointed  to  fill  Senator 
Kirkwood's  unexpired  term,  and  was  afterward  elected  to  the  vacancy. 
He  was  appointed  on  the  interstate  commerce  commission  by  Presi 
dent  Harrison  in  January,  1892,  to  succeed  Judge  Cooley,  resigned. 

McKellar,  Archibald,  sheriff,  born  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
Feb.  16,  1816;  died  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Feb.  11.  From  1871  till  April, 
1874,  he  was  minister  of  agriculture  and  commissioner  of  public 
works.  He  also  held  the  office  of  provincial  secretary,  but  resigned 
in  1875,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Wentworth  county. 

McNierney,  Right  Rev.  Francis,  Roman  Catholic  bishop; 
born  in  New  York  City,  April  25,  1828;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
2.  He  was  ordained  priest  Aug.  17,  1854,  and  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Archbishop  McCloskey.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  titu- 
lar bishop  of  Phesina  and  coadjutor  bishop  of  Albany.  On  Feb.  19, 
1874,  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese  of  Albany;  and  on, 
Oct.  12,  1877,  took  the  episcopal  chair  as  bishop  of  Albany  by  the' 
right  of  succession. 

Meredith,  Sir  William,  jurist;  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1843; 
died  in  Quebec,  Que.,  Feb.  26.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836; 
made  queen's  counsel  in  1844;  in  1849  was  raised  to  the  superior 
court  bench,  and  subsequently  to  the  queen's  bench,  and  on  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Bowen  in  1866,  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
justiceship.  This  office  he  held  until  1884,  when  he  retired  owing  to 
failing  health.     In  1885  he  was  knighted. 

Munro,  Norman,  L.,  publisher;  born  in  Millbrook,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1843;  died  in  New  York  City  Feb.  24.  He  was  the  head  of  Munro's 
publishing  house,  and  founder  and  proprietor  of  the  Family  Story 
Paper. 

Northrup,  Lucien  B.,  soldier;  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1811; 
died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  9.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
with  Jefferson  Davis,  and  was  long  his  intimate  friend.  The  latter 
appointed  him  commissary-general  of  the  Confederate  army. 

Paddock,  Rt.  Rev.  John  Adams,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop; 
born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  19,  1825;  died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
March  6.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1849,  and  was  rector 
of  the  church  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  afterwards  of  St.  Peter's,  Brook- 
lyn. In  1880  he  was  appointed  missionary  bishop  of  Washington  ter- 
ritory. He  so  remained  until  1892,  when  the  general  convention  di- 
vided the  jurisdiction  into  the  dioceses  of  Olympia  and  Spokane,  with 
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Bishop  Paddock  as  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  former,  or  western, 
portion. 

*  Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer,  authoress  and  educator;  born  in 
Billerica,  Mass.,  May  16,  1804;  died  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass., 
Jan.  4.  In  1840  she  succeeded  Margaret  Fuller  as  teacher  of  history  in 
Mr.  Alcott's  school  in  Boston,  and  her  personal  acquaintance  included 
Channing,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  other  prominent  men  of  that  time. 
She  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
advocated  woman  suffrage  and  higher  education  of  women,  and  aided 
Horace  Mann  in  founding  his  school.  Her  literary  productions  include 
Aesthetic  Papers,  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Austria,  The  Polish- American 
System  of  Chronology,  and  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Channing  and  All- 
stone.  In  1867  she  went  to  Europe  to  study  Froebel's  method,  staying 
there  fifteen  months,  and  returning  to  introduce  the  kindergarten  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  with  which  her  name  will  always  be  connected. 

Poole,  Dr.  William  Frederick,  librarian  and  author;  born  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  24, 1821;  died  at  Evanston,  111.,  March  1.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1849.  The  first  year  after  graduating  he  spent  in 
completing  his  Index  to  Periodical  Literature.  This  was  succeeded  in 
1882  by  an  edition  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Li- 
brary association  and  the  Library  association  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  has  been  followed  by  annual  supplements  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  has  become  an  indispensable  aid  to  all  literary  workers.  In  1851 
he  was  made  assistant  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  and  in  1852 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  library.  In  1856  he  was  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  which  had  100,000  volumes.  In 
January,  1869,  he  resigned,  and  engaged  in  the  vocation  of  library  ex- 
pert for  the  organization  and  general  management  of  libraries,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  had  the  care  of  six  libraries  in  different  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. Among  the  libraries  organized  by  him  were  the  Bronson  li- 
brary, Water  bury,  Conn.,  the  Athenaeum  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  and 
the  library  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  In 
the  fall  of  1869  he  was  invited  as  an  expert  to  organize  and  take  charge 
of  the  Cincinnati  public  library,  and  accepted.  In  October,  1873,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Chicago  public  library,  and  remained  at 
its  head  until  August,  1887,  when  he  undertook  the  organization  of 
the  Newberry  library,  in  the  same  city,  then  just  founded  by  Walter  L. 
Newberry.  He  remained  in  charge  of  this  institution  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Poole  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  American  history,  and  wrote 
much  on  the  subject.  His  writings  included  articles  on  Cotton  Mather 
and  Salem  Witchcraft,  The  Popham  Colony,  The  Ordinance  of  1787, 
Anti-Slavery  Opinions  before  1800,  and  the  chapter  on  Witchcraft  in 
the  Memorial  History  of  Boston.  He  discovered  the  manuscript  of 
Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson's  Witchcraft  Delusion  of  1692,  and  pub- 
lished it  with  notes.  He  also  attracted  much  attention  by  a  criticism 
of  the  alleged  inconsistencies  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Poole  was  once  president  of  the  American  Historical  as- 
sociation, and  from  1885  to  1887  was  president  of  the  American  Library 
association.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  international  conference  oi 
librarians  in  London  in  1877.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  society,  and  of  the  Essex  Institution. 

Potter.  Orlando  B.,  ex-congressman;  born  in  Charlemont, 
Mass  March  10,  1823;  died  in  New  York  City  Jan.  2.  Although 
a  lawyer  by  profession  he  realized  a  large  fortune  from  the  sewing- 
machine  business,  an  interest  in  which  he  first  gained  as  part  pay- 
ment for  his  services  as  counsel  for  two  poor  inventors.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  in  188?. 
Vol.4.— 17, 
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Prescott,  George  Bartlett,  electrician  and  author;  born  in 
Kingston,  N.  H.,  in  1830;  died  in  New  York  City  Jan.  18.  He  was 
a  joint  owner  with  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  all  the  quadruple  patents  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  The  quadruple  telegraph  was  introduced 
by  him.  He  first  advanced  the  theory  that  the  aurora  borealis  was 
of  electrical  origin.  He  wrote  the  following  well  known  works  on 
electrical  subjects:  The  History,  Theory,  and  Practice  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  1860;  Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph,  1877;  The 
Speaking  Telephone,  1878;  Dynamo  Electricity,  1884;  Bell's  Electric 
Speaking  Telephone,  its  Invention,  Construction,  Application,  Modifica- 
tion, and  History,  1884;  and  The  Electric  Telephone,  1890. 

Rauch,  John  H.,  M.  D.;  died  in  Lebanon,  Penn.,  March  24. 
During  the  war  he  was  brigade  surgeon  under  General  Augur,  assist- 
ant medical  director  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  medical  director 
of  the  Gulf  department  of  the  19th  army  corps.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Illinois  state  board  of  health. 

Sanger,  Adolph  L. ,  lawyer;  born  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Oct.  8, 
1842;  died  in  New  York  City  Jan.  3.  He  was  president  of  the  board 
of  education  of  New  York  City. 

Shafer,  Helen  Almira,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  educator;  born  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Sept.  23,  1839;  died  in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Jan.  20.  She 
was  graduated  at  Oberlin  in  1863.  In  1877  she  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  Wellesley  College,  which  she  occupied  until 
1888,  when  she  succeeded  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  as  president. 
In  1878  Miss  Shafer  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, and  in  1893  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Smith,  Worthington,  ex-congressman,  etc. ;  born  in  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  in  1823;  died  there  Jan.  2.  He  was  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
president  of  the  Vermont  &  Canada  railroad  company  for  many 
years,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  Missisquoi  railroad  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  Vermont  railroad.  He  was  elected  to  the 
40th,  41st,  and  42d  congresses,  serving  on  the  committees  on  manu- 
factures and  banking  and  currency. 

Stonbrand,  General  Carlos  J.,  soldier;  died  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  Feb.  4.  He  was  chief  of  the  artillery  in  John  A.  Logan's  corps, 
and  served  with  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 

Taylor,  General  Nelson,  soldier;  born  in  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  June  8,  1821;  died  there  Jan.  16.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  entered  the  volunteer  army  as  colonel  of  the  72d  New 
York  infantry.  He  commanded  this  regiment  during  the  Chickahom- 
iny  campaign,  had  command  at  Williamsburg  and  in  General  John 
Pope's  Virginia  campaign,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept. ,  1862.  General  Tay- 
lor was  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  Dec.  4,  1863,  to  March  3, 
1867. 

Weed,  Ella,  educator;  born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.;  died  in  New 
York  City  Jan.  10.  She  taught  in  Springfield,  Mass. ,  and  last  in 
Miss  Annie  Brown's  school  in  New  York  City,  having  refused  a  call  to 
Smith  College.  Her  novel,  A  Foolish  Virgin,  was  the  first  American 
novel  to  appear  in  Harper's  Franklin  Square  library.  When  Barnard 
College  was  established,  Miss  Weed  was  one  of  the  first  women  called 
upon  to  give  practical  form  and  substance  to  the  idea  that  inspired  its 
establishment.  She  was  the  executive  head,  advised  the  students, 
consulted  with  parents,  and  selected  the  corps  of  instructors. 

Whiting,  Commodore  William  D.,  naval  officer;  born  in  Lan- 
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caster,  Mass.,  May  17,  1823;  died  in  New  York  City  March  19.  From 
1872  to  18T5  he  was  in  command  of  the  Worcester,  flagship  of  the 
North  Atlantic  station,  under  Admiral  Scott.  After  serving  some 
time  at  the  naval  asylum  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  appointed,  in  1877, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  at  Washington.  In  1881  he  was  re- 
tired owing  to  ill  health. 

Wilkinson,  Morton  S.,  politician;  born  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  22,  1819;  died  in  Wells,  Minn.,  Feb.  4.  He  was  United  States 
senator  from  Minnesota  from  1859  to  1865,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  personal  adviser  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Woodward,  Commander  Edwin  T. ;  bom  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  in 
1844;  died  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22.  In  November,  1859,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy.  In  February,  1864,  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander; and  in  February,  1878,  was  promoted  to  commander. 

Woolson,  Constance  Fenimore,  novelist;  born  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  in  1848;  died  in  Venice,  Italy,  Jan.  24.  In  1869,  Miss  Wool- 
son's  literary  work  began  to  appear  in  the  periodicals.  Some  of  her 
earliest  writings  were  Castle  Nowhere,  1875;  Rodman,  the  Keeper, 
1880;  Anne,  1882;  For  the  Major,  1883.  In  1879  Miss  Woolson  went 
to  Europe  to  live,  at  first  in  England,  and  later  in  Italy.  Her  later 
publications  have  been  East  Angels,  1886;  and  Jupiter  Lights,  1889. 

Wright,  Alonzo,  politician;  born  in  Hull,  Que.,  in  1825;  died 
there  Jan.  7.  He  represented  Ottawa  county  in  the  Canadian  assembly 
from  1862  until  confederation,  when  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of 
commons  by  acclamation.  He  was  re-elected  until  the  last,  when  he 
retired  to  private  life.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald, 
and  was  widely  known  throughout  the  Dominion  as  "the  king  of 
the  Gatineau." 

Ziegenfuss,  Henry  L.,  Protestant  Episcopal  archdeacon;  born  in 
Kresgeville,  Penn.,  Nov.  3,  1844;  died  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
8.  He  was  archdeacon  of  Dutchess,  and  rector  of  Christ  church. 
Poughkeepsie. 

Foreign:— 

Barbieri,  Francisco  Asenjo,  composer  of  music;  born  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  in  1823;  died  there  Feb.  12.  In  1868  he  was  appoint- 
ed director  of  the  royal  theater,  Madrid.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  criticisms  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music. 

Bilrotii,  Dr.  Theodore,  surgeon;  born  in  Rueger,  Prussia,  April 
26, 1829;  died  inAbbazia,  Austria,  Feb.  5.  He  became  assistant  at  the 
clinic  of  Berlin  University  in  1855;  professor  at  Zurich  in  1859;  re- 
moved to  Vienna  in  1867.  During  the  Franco-German  war  he  did 
conspicuous  service  as  a  hospital  surgeon.  He  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most surgeons  of  the  age.  Two  of  his  operations  were  almost  epoch- 
making.  One  was  the  extirpation  of  a  diseased  larynx,  the  other  ex- 
cision of  a  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

BOlow,  Hans  von,  pianist;  born  in  Dresden,  Germany,  Jan.  8, 
1830;  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Feb.  13.  A  great  pianist,  known  and  ad- 
mired the  world  over.  He  did  little  with  musical  composition;  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Liszt  and  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner.  Ho 
gave  139  concerts  in  America  in  1875. 

Butler,  Rev.  William  John,  dean  of  Lincoln;  died  in  London, 
Eng.,  Jan.  14. 
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Cameron,  Verney  Lovett,  African  explorer;  born  in  Radipole, 
Weymouth,  Dorsetshire,  Eng.,  in  1844;  died  in  Soulbury,  Bedford- 
shire, March  26.  In  November,  1872,  he  left  England  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  society,  in  charge  of  the  East 
Coast  Livingstone  relief  expedition.  After  months  of  hard  marching 
he  found  that  Livingstone  was  dead.  He  then  determined  to  under 
take  a  march  across  the  continent;  and  it  was  this  feat,  achieved  be- 
tween 1873  and  1876,  that  gave  him  his  chief  fame. 

Cook,  Aynsley,  singer;  died  in  London,  England,  Feb.  16.     Dur 

ing  the  last  thirty  years 
he  had  been  associated 
with  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish  operatic  ventures. 
He  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  living  Fra 
Diavolo. 

CUNLIFFE-OWEN, 

Sir  Philip,  public  ser- 
vant of  her  Britannic 
majesty;  born  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  in 
1828;  died  in  Lowestoft, 
England,  March  23.  He 
was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  great  Cen- 
tennial exhibition  of 
1876;  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  great 
National  museum,  at 
South  Kensington,  of 
which  he  was  director 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  where  from 
$75,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  worth  of  art 
treasures  has  been  gath- 
ered  together  from 
every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  His  distinguished 
services  in  the  cause  of 
art  were  officially  recog- 
nized  by  nearly  every 
foreign  government. 
Du  Camp,  Maxime,  author;  born  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  8,  1822; 
died  there  Feb.  9.  He  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1844-45,  and  on  his  re- 
turn published  a  volume  of  travels  and  sketches;  took  part  in  found- 
ing the  Revue  de  Paris  in  1851.  He  published  volumes  on  the  Fine 
Arts  at  the  Universal  Expositions  of  1855  and  1867,  various  collections 
of  verse,  sketches  of  travel,  novels,  and  an  elaborate  work  on  Paris: 
Its  Organs,  Its  Functions,  Its  Life.  The  work,  however,  by  which  he 
is  best  known  is  his  History  of  the  Paris  Commune.  It  was  this  work 
that  secured  his  election  to  the  French  Academy  in  1880. 

Forchammer,  Paul  Wilhelm,  archaeologist ;  born  in  Hussum, 
Prussia,  in  1803;  died  in  Berlin  Jan.  9.  He  visited  Asia  Minor  in 
1838,  to  ascertain  the  site  of  Troy,  being  assisted  by  the  British 
admiralty.     His  chart  of  Troy  appeared  in  the  publications  of  the 
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Royal  Geographical  society.      Among  his  treatises  is  the  Topography 
of  Athens. 

Fremy,  Professor  Edmond,  scientist;  born  in  Versailles, 
France,  Feb.  28,  1814;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  3.  After  finishing  his 
studies,  he  became  preparator  to  Gay-Lussac  at  the  Polytechnic 
School.  Later  on  he  succeeded,  at  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the 
College  of  France,  Pelouze,  who  bad  become  professor  at  these  two 
establishments.  He  replaced  Gay-Lussac  for  some  time  at  the 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  finally  succeeded  his  two  masters  in 
1843  and  1850.  His  important  dis- 
coveries soon  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  most  distin- 
guished chemists  of  our  time.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  place 
of  Baron  Thenard.  In  1879  he 
succeeded  Chevreul  as  director  of 
the  museum.  His  discoveries  in 
organic  chemistry  are  exceedingly 
valuable.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author.  His  Cyclopedia  of  Chem- 
istry, just  finished,  is  a  glorious 
legacy  to  science. 

Hannen,  Baron  James,  dis- 
tinguished English  jurist,  lord  of 
appeal  inordinary;  born  in  Kings- 
wood,  Surrey,  England,  in  1821; 
died  in  London  March  29.  He 
came  into  prominence  in  1889  as 
president  of  the  Parnell  inquiry 
commission,  before  which  were 
tried  the  charges  brought  by  the. 
London  Times  against  Mr.  Parnell  and  others.  In  this  office  he  added 
materially  to  his  reputation  by  the  firmness,  impartiality,  and  grasp 
of  detail  which  he  displayed.  His  last  great  public  duty  was  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  for  Great  Britain  in  the  Bering  Sea 
arbitration,  his  associate  being  Sir  John  Thompson,  the  Canadian 
minister  of  justice.  For  many  years  he  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  brightest  lights  of  the  British  judiciary. 

Hasenauer,  Baron  Karl  von,  architect;  born  in  1834;  died  in 
Vienna,  Austria,  Jan.  4.  Among  his  works  are  the  royal  museum  in 
Vienna,  the  palace  of  Count  von  Llitzow  in  Vienna,  and  the  palace  of 
industry,  built  for  the  Vienna  exposition  of  1875.  He  was  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  institute  of  architects  of  Great  Britain. 

Hertz,  Heinrich,  electrical  scientist;  born  in  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, in  1857;  died  in  Bonn,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Jan.  5.  He  was  for 
three  years  an  assistant  to  Helmholtz,  the  great  physicist.  In  1883 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  position  of  privat  docent  at  the  University 
of  Kiel.  He  became  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  physics  in  the  Tech- 
nical College  of  Carlsruhe  in  1885,  and  in  1889  succeeded  the  illus- 
trious Clausius  in  the  chair  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
which  he  occupied  until  his  death.  The  attention  of  the  scientific 
world  was  called  to  Hertz  as  long  ago  as  1886,  when  he  published  his 
first  researches  relative  to  the  action  of  violet  light  upon  the  electric 
discharge,  soon  followed  by  a  study  upon  the  velocity  of  propagation 
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of  electric  induction.  After  these  remarkable  researches  the  scientific 
fame  of  Hertz  was  soon  established.  It  dates  from  1888,  when 
he  succeeded  in  furnishing  an  experimental  confirmation  of  the  views 
of  Faraday  and  Clerk  Maxwell  upon  the  propagation  of  electric  waves 
in  the  surrounding  medium. 

Hill,  Joseph  Sidney,  D.  D.,  bishop;  born  in  Barnack,  England, 
in  1851;  died  in  Africa  early  in  1894.  He  had  been  a  missionary  in 
West  Africa  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  June,  1893,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Western  Equatorial  Africa. 

Kossuth,   Louis,   patriot;   born  in  Monok,  Hungary,  April  27, 

1802;  died  in  voluntary 
exile  near  Turin,  Italy, 
March  20.  Seventeen 
members  of  his  family 
had,  between  1527  and 
1715,  been  prosecuted 
for  bigb  treason  by  the 
Austrian  government. 
He  seemed  to  have  been 
born  its  enemy,  and  early 
entered  upon  the  crusade 
which  resulted  in  his 
universal  fame.  At  the 
age  of  thirty,  he  was 
sent  to  the  diet  at  Pres- 
burg,  as  a  substitute.  He 
at  once  commenced, 
through  secretaries,  the 
dissemination  of  reports 
of  its  proceedings.  He 
also,  in  1836,  began  the 
publication  of  a  news 
letter,  at  Pesth,  which 
reported  the  proceedings 
of  county  meetings.  This 
publication  was  voted 
treasonable,  and  Kossuth 
spent  three  years  in 
prison,  during  which 
time  he  learned  the  Eng- 
lish language.  In  1840 
he  was  liberated  by  a 
general  amnesty. 
In  1847  he  was  returned  to  the  diet  for  the  county  of  Pesth,  and 
soon  as  an  orator  and  debater  he  made  his  influence  felt.  Then  came 
the  great  work  of  his  life— first  as  a  champion  of  the  common  people 
against  the  nobility  of  Hungary  itself,  and  then  as  the  leader  of  all 
Hungary  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria.  It  was  in  the  fall  of  1848 
that  Austrian  injustice  finally  drove  Hungary  to  declare  its  independ- 
ence, and  to  make  Kossuth  its  governor  or  president.  A  desperate 
war  followed.  Russia  came  to  the  aid  of  Austria.  The  Hungarians 
were  crushed,  and  Kossuth  fled  to  the  Turkish  empire  for  safety. 
Doubtless  the  exiled  leader,  in  response  to  the  demands  and  threats 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  would  have  been  surrendered  bv  Turkey,  to 
be  put  to  death.  But  England  and  America  intervened  in  his  behalf, 
and  bis  safety  was  thus  secured.     The  United  States  government 
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sent  its  steam  frigate  Mississippi  to  invite  him  to  America  as  the 
nation's  guest. 

It  was  on  September  1,  1851,  that  Kossuth  and  his  comrades  in 
exile  set  out  on  horseback  and  in  wagons  from  Kutaiah,  in  Turkey, 
on  their  way  to  a  land  of  liberty.  On  arriving  at  Marseilles,  Kossuth 
asked  to  go  through  France.  This  request  was  telegraphed  to  Paris 
and  a  flat  denial  was  sent  back,  so  the  journey  was  continued  by 
water  to  Gibraltar.  Thence  he  went  to  England  in  an  English 
steamer,  and  made  a  tour  through  that  country,  being  received  with 
tremendous  popular  enthusiasm  everywhere.  Finally,  on  December 
5,  he  reached  New  York  on  the  steamer  Humboldt  and  commenced  a 
tour  through  this  country  which  was  one  continual  ovation. 

Kossuth  returned  to  Europe  in  1852,  and  spent  many  years  in 
traveling  about,  lecturing,  and  working  in  various  ways  for  the  Hun- 
garian cause.  In  1850  he  hoped  to  get  France  to  fight  Austria,  and 
thus  give  Hungary  a  chance  to  rise  again,  but  in  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. As  late  as  1866,  when  Austria  and  Prussia  were  at  war,  he 
strove  to  persuade  the  Hungarians  to  repudiate  the  compromise  with 
Austria,  which  Deak  had  effected,  and  which  has  since  proven  the 
salvation  of  the  empire  and  a  blessing  to  Hungary;  but  in  vain.  Then 
he  settled  down  at  Turin,  Italy,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
exile.  He  never  would  return  to  Hungary,  though  often  invited  to 
do  so,  and  even  elected  several  times  to  a  seat  in  the  Hungarian  par- 
liament. In  1880,  when  pressed  by  poverty,  he  began  to  publish  a 
part  of  his  Memoirs,  and  he  continued  for  some  years  in  writing  the 
story  of  his  life.  In  1883  a  hundred  Hungarian  counties  and  boroughs 
sent  him  addresses  on  his  birthday.  While  these  addresses  were  full 
of  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  a  glorious  past, 
his  replies  were  full  of  melancholy  forebodings  for  the  future.  He 
might  long  ago  have  returned  to  his  people,  who  would  have  honored 
him,  but  he  would  only  go  back  as  governor  of  the  Hungary  he  left 
in  1849.  He  confessed  to  "no  hope  in  the  future,  to  no  consolation 
in  the  past." 

How  many  great  men  have  died  disappointed  because  the  object 
they  so  vehemently  championed,  although  in  substance  accomplished, 
had  not  been  effected  according  to  their  plan.  Mazzini's  crowning  de- 
sire was  the  unification  of  Italy,  yet  he  died  despondent  because  his 
country  was  united  under  a  king1  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  Ger- 
man revolutionists  of  1848  fought  for  a  united  country,  and  Germany 
was  united  under  the  very  men  against  whom  they  had  contended.  Kos- 
suth died  in  voluntary  exile,  declining  to  recognize  the  independence 
of  Hungary,  because  its  independent  government  had  a  Hapsburg  for 
its  king.  And  yet  among  the  world's  heroes,  there  are  few  names 
which  awaken  more  enthusiasm  or  will  be  longer  or  more  lovingly 
remembered  than  the  name  of  Louis  Kossuth. 

Maillet,  Jacques  Leonard,  sculptor;  born  in  Paris  July  12, 
1825;  died  at  Chassey,  France.  In  1841  he  won  the  second  prize  at 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  1847  the  grand  prize  of  Rome.  His 
works  in  marble,  bronze,  and  terra  cotta  are  known  to  all  art  lovers. 
In  1861  he  was  constituted  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Mellinet,  General  6mile,  soldier;  born  in  Nantes,  France, 
June  11, 1798;  died  there  Jan.  21.  He  fought  in  the  war  v/ith  Spain 
in  1822,  and  was  before  Sebastopol  in  1855.  He  was  awarded  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Monchicotjrt,  M.,  judicial  liquidator  of  the  Panama  Canal  com- 
pany; iied  in  P.~.ris,  France,  March  15* 
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Norena,  Miguel,  sculptor;  died  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  Feb.  6. 
He  was  the  designer  of  the  great  statue  of  Cuauhtemotzin,  on  the 
Pasco  de  la  Refornia  in  that  city. 

Portal,  Sir  Gerald,  C.  B.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  British  political  agent 
and  consul-general;  born  in  1858;  died  in  London  Jan.  25.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  attache  to  the  legation  at  Rome;  in  1882  attached  to  the 
agency  in  Egypt;  in  1884  was  permanently  transferred  to  Cairo, 
Egypt;  and  in  1887,  when  it  became  necessary  to  send  a  mission  to 
King  John  of  Abyssinia,  he  volunteered  for  the  journey,  for  which 
his  knowledge  of  Arabic  specially  qualified  him.  He  accomplished 
his  mission  successfully.  In  1891  he  succeeded  Sir  C.  Euan-Smith  as 
consul-general  at  Zanzibar,  and  for  his  services  in  raising  the  protect- 
orate from  bankruptcy  to  solvency  was  made  a  K.  C.  M.  G.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1892,  the  question  of  the  retention  of  Uganda  being 
urgent,  Sir  Gerald  was  dispatched  thither  as  a  commissioner  to  inves- 
tigate and  report.  In  Uganda  he  reduced  the  quarrelling  factions  to 
order,  settled  the  government,  and  returned  to  England  to  report  to 
the  government.  His  account  of  his  mission  favors  the  retention  of 
Uganda  as  a  crown  colony.     For  portrait  see  Vol.  3,  p.  53. 

Reichel,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Parsons,  D.  D.,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  of  Meath,  Ireland;  died  in  Dublin  March  29. 

Sax,  Antoine  Joseph  Adolphe,  manufacturer  of  musical  in- 
struments; born  in  Dinant,  France,  in  1814;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  9.  He 
introduced  the  saxophone  in  Paris  in  1838;  and  was  made  a  professor 
in  the  Conservatory  in  1857.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1849. 

Serafina,  Cardinal  Luigi;  born  in  1808;  died  in  Rome,  Italy, 
Feb.  2.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1877,  and  designated  as  bishop  of 
Sabina  and  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  council. 

Smith,  William  Robertson,  librarian  and  Oriental  scholar; 
born  in  Keig,  Scotland,  Nov.  8,  1846;  died  in  London,  England, 
March  31.  He  was  removed  from  the  professorship  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages in  Aberdeen  Free  Church  College  in  1881  for  heresy.  Two 
years  later  he  became  the  lord  almoner's  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  in  1886  he  was  chosen  librarian,  and  in 
1889  was  appointed  Adams  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  same  uni- 
versity,, He  published  a  number  of  books,  which  occupy  a  leading 
place  in  most  Biblical  libraries.  Owing  to  his  talents  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  his  services  were  engaged  as  a  member  of  the  Bible  revision 
committee. 

Stephens,  Sir  James  Fitzjames,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  Q.  C,  justice  of 
her  majesty's  high  court;  born  in  March,  1829;  died  in  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, March  12.  He  was  created  queen's  counsel  in  1869.  The  last 
great  trial  over  which  he  presided  was  that  of  Mrs.  Florence  May- 
brick,  an  American,  who  was  convicted  in  August,  1889,  of  causing 
the  death  of  her  husband  by  the  use  of  arsenic,  and  who  is  now  in 
Woking  prison,  her  sentence  of  death  having  been  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

Stewart,  Sir  Robert  Prescott,  musical  composer;  born  in 
1825;  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  March  25.  Since  1862  he  had  been 
professor  of  music  at  Dublin  University.  He  composed  the  cantatas 
A  Winter  Night's  Wake  and  The  Eve  of  St.  John;  wrote  books  on 
Irish  Music,  Dance  Forms,  and  The  Life  and  Works  of  Handel,  be- 
sides contributing  many  articles  to  Sir  George  Grove's  Dictionary  of 
Music.     He  was  knighted  in  1872. 
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Tweedmouth,  Lord  (Sir  Dudley  Coutts  Marjori banks);  born  in 
1820;  died  in  Bath,  England,  March  4.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
East  India  company;  represented  Berwick  from  1853  to  1881,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  art  collector.  He  was  the  father  of  Lady  Aber- 
deen, wife  of  the  present  governor-general  of  Canada. 

Van  Beneden,  Pierre  Joseph,  zoologist;  born  in  Malines, 
Belgium,  Dec.  19,  1809;  died  at  Louvain,  Jan.  8.  The  labors  and  ob- 
servations of  Van  Beneden  upon  the  Cetacece  are  regarded  by  natural- 
ists as  of  the  highest  value.  He  also  made  important  studies  upon 
the  Annelids,  and  his  works  on  medical  zoology  are  priceless.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Louvain. 

Verney,  Sir  Harry;  died  in  Buckinghamshire,  England,  Feb. 
12.  He  was  for  more  than  half  a  century  a  member  of  the  British 
house  of  commons  and  held  numerous  crown  and  civic  offices.  His 
second  wife  was  a  sister  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

Viette,  Jules  Francois,  public  officer;  born  at  Blamont, 
France,  May  6,  1843;  died  in  Paris  Feb.  16.  He  became  a  council- 
lor general  in  1871.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  He  was  re-elected  in  1877,  1881,  1885,  1889,  and 
1893;  was  minister  of  agriculture  from  1887  to  1889.  Upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Loubet  cabinet  early  in  1892,  M.  Viette  became  minister 
of  public  works.  This  office  he  also  held  in  the  cabinets  of  M. 
Ribot  and  M.  Dupuy.  M.  Viette  was  a  distinguished  scientist  and 
mathematician. 

Vokes,  Rosina,  actress;  born  in  England;  died  in  Torquay, 
Devonshire,  Jan.  27.  In  her  line,  which  she  had  made  exclusively 
her  own,  she  was  universally  popular.  Her  last  appearance  in  this 
country  was  on  Dec.  9,  1893,  at  the  National  theater,  Washington, 
D.  C.  She  was  accustomed  to  play  only  in  one-act  pieces,  three  of 
which  were  given  each  night,  herself  appearing  in  two  of  them. 
She  was  particularly  vivacious  in  manner,  a  good  singer,  and  an  ex- 
cellent dancer. 

Werther,  Baron  Charles  von,  diplomat;  born  in  Konigs- 
berg,  Prussia,  in  1809;  died  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  Feb.  9.  The  Prus- 
sian government  appointed  him  minister  to  Switzerland  in  1842,  to 
Greece  in  1844,  to  Denmark  in  1849,  to  Russia  in  1854,  to  Austria  in 
1859.  He  took  an  important  part  in  drafting  the  treaty  of  Prague, 
and  in  1869  was  sent  to  Paris  as  ambassador  of  the  North  German 
Union.  He  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Constantinople  in  1874, 
and  was  retired  in  1877. 

Waddington,  William  Henry,  diplomat;  born  of  English 
parents  in  France  in  1826;  died  in  Paris  Jan.  13.  He  was  the  only 
Englishman  who  ever  held  the  office  of  prime  minister  of  France. 
When  M.  Grevy  acceded  to  power  he  invited  M.  Waddington  to  form 
a  ministry;  but  the  latter  resigned  after  less  than  a  year's  tenure  of 
office,  owing  to  differences  with  his  party  on  policy.  After  being  out 
of  public  office  for  several  years  he  was  appointed  in  1883  French 
ambassador  to  England,  a  post  he  held  till  a  few  months  ago.  He 
did  much  to  preserve  amicable  relations  between  England  and  France, 
notably  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Egypt. 
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PRESIDENT  CARNOT. 

]\|ARIE  FRANQOIS  SADI  CARNOT,  fourth  president 
of  the  present  French  republic,  was  born  at  Limoges, 
France,  August  11, 1837,  the  eldest  son  of  Lazare  Hippolyte 
Carnot;  and  died  by  the  hand  of  an  anarchist  assassin  at 
Lyons,  June  25,  1894. 

His  family  have  been  distinguished  in  French  annals 
since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father,  Lazare 
Hippolyte  Carnot  (born  at  St.  Omer,  1801;  died,  1888),  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  democracy,  having  in  his 
earlier  years  been  a  follower  of  Saint  Simon.  When  Saint 
Simon's  socialistic  theories  took  their  immoral  develop- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Enfantin  and  others  in  a  subversion 
of  marriage  and  of  the  family  relation,  Hippolyte  Carnot 
abandoned  that  school,  and  wrote  vigorously  in  advocacy 
of  a  conservative  type  of  socialism.  In  1847  he  declared 
himself  a  republican,  and  was  for  a  time  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  The  invincible  republican  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  empire  proclaimed  under  Napoleon  III.;  and, 
though  repeatedly  in  his  exile  elected  to  the  national  as- 
sembly, declined  to  take  the  seat  which  required  his  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  usurper.  His  irascible  disposition 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  calm,  judicious  tempera- 
ment of  his  distinguished  son;  but  in  both  men  is  seen  the 
same  sturdiness  of  conviction. 

Hippolyte's  father,  the  grandfather  of  President  Car- 
not, was  Lazare  Nicolas  Marguerite  Carnot,  born  at  Nolay, 
Burgundy,  in  1753,  notable  as  the  "organizer  of  victory" 
for  the  armies  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  empire  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  He  early  gained  distinction  for  his  skill  in 
mathematical  science  and  military  engineering  and  tactics 
- — skill  which  reappeared   in   his  grandson  the  president. 
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Like  his  son  and  grandson  he  was  an  unfaltering  believer 
in  liberty  as  the  right  of  the  common  people;  hence  in  the 
convention  of  1791  he  is  seen  voting  firmly  though  reluc- 
tantly for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  Returning  from  his 
victorious  campaign  as  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
north  against  Austria,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  and  had  chief  direction  of  all  mili- 
tary operations.  Having  opposed  the  bloody  ambition  of 
Robespierre  and  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Couthon  and 
Barras,  he  found  refuge  in  Germany  in  1797.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  he  was  made  war  minister  in  1800,  in  which 
office  his  singularly  brilliant  administrative  work  made 
possible  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  victories  in  the  Rhenish  and 
Italian  campaigns  and  consequent  exaltation  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  Unwavering  in  his  republicanism,  he  op- 
posed the  ambitious  designs  of  the  First  Consul,  first  vot- 
ing against  the  life-consulate,  then  casting  his  vote  alone 
in  the  senate  against  making  Napoleon  emperor,  then 
sacrificing  his  public  career  and  uncomplainingly  retiring 
to  his  favorite  scientific  pursuits.  But  when  in  1812  Na- 
poleon's disasters  seemed  to  bring  France  into  mortal 
peril,  this  magnanimous  patriot  offered  his  sword  to  the 
defeated  emperor,  was  put  in  command  at  Antwerp,  served 
as  minister  of  war,  was  proscribed  after  Napoleon's  final 
abdication,  and  retired  to  Magdeburg  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
where  he  died  in  1823.  In  this  man's  stalwart  loyalty  to 
principle,  and  his  generous  and  patriotic  disregard  of  self- 
interest,  are  traceable  some  fundamental  lines  in  his  dis- 
tinguished grandson's  character.  The  extreme  radicalism 
of  the  grandsire's  earlier  years  was  never  developed  in  the 
president's  career. 

President  Sadi  Carnot  in  his  childhood  showed  fond- 
ness for  mathematical  studies,  and  was  sent  by  his  father 
to  study  engineering  in  the  polytechnic  school.  His  ad- 
vancement in  his  chosen  branch  of  scholarship  was  rapid, 
and  his  brilliant  academic  course  closed  in  1863  with  high 
honors.  Equal  success  attended  his  professional  career, 
and  he  was  early  made  a  state  engineer,  taking  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  his  profession  in  France.  After 
admirable  work  in  organizing  and  establishing  the  de- 
fenses of  Normandy,  he  was  appointed  in  1871  prefect  of 
the  Lower  Seine.  He  began  political  life  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Cote  d'Or  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which 
body  as  a  member  of  the  democratic  left-centre  he  was  for 
several  years  a  steadfast  advocate  of  all  measures  for  con- 
solidating the  republic  on  enduring  foundations.    Through 
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the  ensuing  period  of  rapid  and  continuous  shifting  of 
political  factions,  as  in  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  Carnot 
held  steadily  to  his  main  principles,  though  gradually  find- 
ing his  lines  of  action  with  the  opportunists  or  conserva- 
tive republicans.  This  was  in  accord  with  the  calm,  self- 
contained,  patient  nature  of  the  man — he  could  not  sacri- 
fice his  basal  principles,  but  he  could  consent  that  they 
should  bide  their  time  while  the  tide  was  rising  to  bear 
them  securely  onward. 

His  first  ministerial  office  was  as  minister  of  public 
works  in  M.  Ferry's  cabinet  in  1880  and  1881,  while  he 
was  also  a  senator.  M.  Sadi  Carnot's  management  of  pub- 
lic works,  including  railways,  canals,  rivers,  and  harbors, 
showed  him  to  be  a  strong  executive  head.  He  controlled 
an  expenditure  of  about  $50,000,000  annually;  and  his 
professional  staff  included  seventy-two  chief  engineers, 
240  ordinary  engineers,  and  about  1,500  assistant  engineers. 
In  the  cabinet  of  M.  Brisson  in  1885  he  was  again  minister 
of  public  works,  and  later  minister  of  finance,  holding  the 
last-named  portfolio  also  in  M.  de  Freycinet's  cabinet  as 
reconstructed  early  in  1886.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
was  an  original  or  brilliant  finance  minister:  no  public 
notice  was  attracted  to  his  administration,  there  were  no 
strokes  of  genius,  nothing  was  done  for  popular  effect. 
However,  the  period  was  the  latter  part  of  President 
Grevy's  term;  and  M.  Carnot's  method  and  style  were  suf- 
ficiently unusual  to  be  impressive  amid  the  common  of- 
ficial posing  and  stage  action  and  the  thinly  covered  in- 
trigues of  ambition  whose  paths  crossed  one  another  in  a 
tangled  maze.  It  is  probable  that  this  undistinguished 
portion  of  his  career  was  the  time  when  he  really  became 
a  distinguished  man — public  and  official  men  then  un- 
consciously estimating  him  and  labelling  him  at  unawares 
in  their  memory.  Sadi  Carnot's  almost  austere  probity, 
his  manhood  self-poised  in  a  movement  free  from  all  bonds 
of  intrigue,  and  free  both  from  the  impulses  and  from  the 
restraints  of  any  ambition  for  himself,  his  incapacity  of 
lending  himself  as  a  pliant  tool  for  the  ambition  of  any 
others — the  unwavering  and  unwaning  light  of  such  quiet 
qualities  made  an  impression  more  abiding  than  any  dashes 
and  flashes  of  brilliancy  could  have  given.  If  honesty, 
simple  honesty,  carried  to  its  full  development,  be  not  ge- 
nius, it  is  because  it  is  something  mightier  and  higher.  In 
the  case  of  M.  Carnot,  its  influence  came  into  manifesta- 
tion at  a  time  of  orisis  not  long  subsequent. 

In  December,  1886,  M.  Carnot  left  the  ministry  with 
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De  Freycinet's  cabinet,  and  the  next  year  the  sudden  down- 
fall of  President  Grevy  brought  a  national  crisis  in  the 
emergence  of  hidden  dishonesties  which  filled  with  scan- 
dals the  air  around  the  presidential  chair.  The  president 
himself  was  unfortunately  involved,  though  not  shown  to 
be  a  partner  in  fraud.  His  son-in-law,  David  Wilson,  was 
discovered  to  be  an  avaricious  schemer,  whose  trading  on 
his  connection  with  the  president  had  been  permitted 
through  the  weakness  of  that  high  official.  Other  scan- 
dals also  were  abroad.  Sinuous  paths  of  ambition,  on 
which  were  the  footprints  of  men  prominent  in  official 
life,  were  laid  open  to  public  view.  The  nation  was  in  no 
mood  for  further  disgrace.  Republican  government  itself 
was  brought  into  question:  corruption  seemed  to  honey- 
comb and  underlie  the  fabric  of  the  state.  Who  now  was 
to  succeed  Grevy?  The  new  president  might  be  of  this  or 
that  republican  faction;  he  might  or  might  not  be  splen- 
did as  an  orator  or  as  a  party  leader:  one  thing  was  nec- 
essary; he  must  be  an  honest  man.  Inasmuch  as  the 
French  president  is  elected  not  by  popular  vote,  but  by  a 
vote  in  the  legislative  body,  the  legislators  were  suddenly 
thrown  into  an  active  canvass.  Of  the  eleven  candidates 
eminent  in  official  service,  law,  or  'political  debate,  whose 
names  were  proposed,  M.  Sadi  Carnot  was  one,  but  he  had 
at  first  no  prominence  on  the  long  list.  He  had  not  been 
conspicuous  before  the  nation,  and  in  other  lands  he  had 
not  been  counted  among  the  presidential  possibilities. 

As  the  election  drew  near  public  excitement  increased. 
Class  prejudices  seized  the  time  as  their  opportunity; 
charges  of  plots  and  counterplots  were  rife;  there  were  fears 
of  foreign  entanglements;  there  was  threat  of  civil  war  if 
this  or  that  man  were  made  head  of  the  state.  Far  different 
was  the  republic  of  that  day,  immature  and  unstable,  from 
that  which  Carnot  left  to  weep  at  his  loss  and  to  move 
with  assured  strength  in  the  choice  of  his  successor. 
When,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  2,  1887,  the  electors 
gathered  in  the  vast  hall  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  Paris 
was  in  a  ferment.  General  Saussier,  the  military  governor 
of  the  city,  had  50,000  troops  under  arms  to  suppress 
threatened  disorder.  M.  Ferry,  the  foremost  republican, 
had  the  ill-will  of  the  populace,  and  of  some  partisan  lead- 
ers in  the  assembly,  who  pointed  out  the  fact  that  his  de- 
partment had  not  been  entirely  free  from  scandal  regard- 
ing  some  officials.  M.  de  Freycinet's  ability  was  conceded , 
but  he  was  charged  with  too  diligent  and  open  a  canvass 
in  his  own  interest.     M.  Clemenceau,  a  man  of    d  is  tin- 
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guished  force,  was  distrusted  as  an  extreme  socialistic 
radical;  other  leaders  were  under  like  distrust,  while 
others  still  were  known  as  royalist  in  their  sympa- 
thies. Members  in  a  legislative  body  are  in  a  position 
to  know  one  another's  strong  and  weak  points.  They  are 
constantly  growing  unconsciously  into  estimates  of  their 
fellows,  which  at  last,  in  some  crisis,  leap  suddenly  into 
light  and  lead  their  action.  In  this  eventful  hour,  or 
rather  in  the  few  hours  of  general  conference  immediately 
preceding,  Carnot  seems  to  have  drawn  attention  to  him- 
self as  almost  the  only  man  perfectly  cool  amid  an  exclam- 
atory and  gesticulating  throng  of  eminent  Frenchmen 
who  swarmed  through  the  superb  corridors  and  in  the 
banqueting-hall  of  the  hotel  near  the  palace.  He  seemed 
interested  chiefly  in  some  remarkably  fine  grapes  and 
Duchesse  pears  which  were  among  the  refreshments  pro- 
vided: these  he  was  carefully  selecting  and  eating  with  an 
honest  relish.  The  man  seemed  without  fears,  or  cares,  or 
claims,  or  designs,  as  he  passed  in  with  the  rest  through 
the  lofty  palace  doors;  yet  his  name  had  been  among  those 
which  some  one  had  proposed  as  president  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion for  a  seven  years'  term.  His  name — it  had  become 
the  synonym  for  honesty;  he  had  never  been  known  to  act 
from  motives  of  self-interest;  he  was  a  stout  republican, 
but  not  radical;  his  principles  had  never  changed  in  any 
storm;  he  was  recognized  as  a  man  of  clear,  strong,  and 
orderly  intellect,  and  of  calm  and  balanced  judgment;  he 
had  asked  no  man's  vote;  he  was  seen  as  one  lifted  statue- 
like above  all  the  temptations  of  avarice  or  ambition 
which  so  often  beset  public  men — lifted  on  high  in  his 
impregnable  sincerity.  To  this  rock  amid  the  waves, 
men  began  to  turn  with  reliance.  Moreover,  it  was  now 
suddenly  remembered  that  only  a  few  days  before,  in  the 
debate  that  preceded  M.  Grevy's  downfall,  M.  Rouvier 
had  referred  to  an  ex-minister  of  finance  who  had  stood 
immovable  against  some  fraudulent  attempts  which  had 
been  urged  upon  him  under  an  almost  violent  pressure  as 
by  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  state.  It  was  remem- 
bered too  that  the  immovable  ex-minister  was  M.  Sadi 
Carnot,  and  that  when  he  was  alluded  to  the  chamber  rang 
with  applause.  As  the  ballot  began,  men  were  saying  or 
thinking — "  "Why  not  Carnot  now?" 

The  scene  had  drawn  an  imposing  array  of  spectators, 
including  several  foreign  ambassadors,  near  to  whom  sat 
Mr.  James  G.  Blaine.  The  first  ballot  showed  no  majority 
for  any  of  the  candidates,  but  M.  Carnot  had  the  largest 
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number  of  votes.  M.  Ferry  with  the  second  largest,  and 
M.  de  Freycinet  with  the  third,  rose,  and,  withdrawing 
their  names,  declared  in  his  favor.  On  the  second  ballot 
he  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  616  out  of  842.  The  cheers 
that  began  in  the  chamber  were  soon  echoed  with  applaud- 
ing shouts  in  the  crowded  streets  of  Paris.  M.  Carnot, 
still  unexcited,  did  not  even  notify  his  wife  of  the  great 
event;  and,  had  not  some  one  else  informed  her,  that  esti- 
mable lady  would  have  been  affrighted  an  hour  or  two 
later  to  see  her  usually  unostentatious  husband  riding  up 
to  the  door  of  their  simple  home  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  as 
the  presidential  escort. 

The  administration  that  thus  began  fully  justified  the 
choice  that  had  been  made.  It  had  all  the  solid  virtues 
which,  though  they  seldom  excite  enthusiasm,  draw  the 
deep  respect  of  a  nation  and  command  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  a  government  notable  for  common- 
sense,  patience,  and  unswerving  fidelity.  "When  nearly  all 
public  men  in  France  were  brought  under  suspicion  in 
connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Panama  canal,  persistent 
attempts  to  bring  the  president  into  complicity  with  the 
"enormous  and  far-reaching  fraud  utterly  failed.  At  the 
critical  period  of  Carnot's  election  no  other  style  of  admin- 
istration could  have  been  so  beneficial  to  France  as  that  of 
this  grave,  thoughtful,  clear-headed  man,  rigid  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitution,  a  model  of  industry  and 
skill  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  dignified  yet  kindly  in 
his  bearing.  He  was  not  fond  of  society;  and,  through- 
out his  wedded  life  of  more  than  thirty  years,  his  time, 
except  as  required  for  professional  or  official  duties,  was 
spent  largely  in  companionship  with  his  wife.  Yet,  as  a 
president,  he  was  punctilious  in  meeting  all  the  social  de- 
mands of  his  position.  Mme.  Carnot's  grace  and  charm 
aided  him  in  giving  his  administration  an  unusual  social 
popularity.  The  presidential  salary,  amounting  in  all  to 
$240,000  a  year,  is  said  to  have  been  found  insufficient  by 
M.  Grevy,  but  was  made  to  do  good  service  for  the  state 
by  M.  Carnot.  He  made  long  days  for  work,  rising  early, 
and  retiring  usually  after  midnight.  He  held  daily  fore- 
noon audiences  with  state  officials,  and  receptions  of  about 
an  hour's  length  in  the  afternoon  for  ambassadors,  etc.; 
and  in  the  evening  after  dinner  he  again  took  up  his  work 
at  half  past  nine.  He  gave  formal  attendance  at  the  ex- 
hibitions of  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  the  fine 
arts;  established  the  custom  of  official  visits  to  the  various 
provinces  and  large  cities,  making  on  such  occasions  great 
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gifts  of  money  among  the  poor  and  to  charitable  institu- 
tions; and  by  these  visits  he  greatly  lessened  the  old  pro- 
vincial dislike  of  the  capital.  In  pleasant  weather,  he  and 
his  wife  often  gave  public  receptions  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Ely  see;  and  each  half  year  they  received  eight  thousand 
guests  at  a  grand  state  ball. 

His  married  life  was  ideal.  His  wife,  still  marvellously 
youthful  in  appearance,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Dnpont- 
White,  a  lawyer  who  in  1848  was  secretary  in  the  minis- 
try of  justice.  Mme.  Carnot  is  noted  for  intellectual  bril- 
liancy and  for  a  charming  manner,  and  is  noted  equally  as 
a  capable  manager  of  the  household  and  as  an  organizer 
and  personal  contributor  and  distributer  of  charities,  es- 
pecially in  behalf  of  women  arid  children.  She  personally 
directed  her  children's  education,  speaking  English  and 
Italian  with  their  governesses.  Of  the  three  sons  of  this 
family,  the  eldest,  Sadi,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  infantry; 
the  second,  Ernest,  after  studying  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
travelled  in  the  east;  the  third,  Francois,  is  still  at  school. 
President  Carnot's  brother,  M.  Adolph  Carnot,  an  officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  is,  like  the  president,  an  engineer 
by  profession.  He  is  a  sub-director  in  the  National  High 
School  of  Mines,  and  has  published  treatises  on  mineralogy 
and  chemistry. 

Within  a  few  months  of  the  expiration  of  President 
Carnot's  long  term  of  office,  which  would  have  occurred  on 
November  2,  1894,  the  singularly  lovable  domestic  life, 
and  the  strong  and  fruitful  public  service  of  this  loyal 
patnot  and  high-minded  man,  were  ended  by  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin.  Words  fail  to  characterize  the  infernal 
deed,  in  its  cruelty  and  causelessness  a  disgrace  to  our 
common  humanity.  The  president  had  gone  to  Lyons  on 
one  of  his  usual  visits  to  the  exhibition  of  arts,  sciences, 
and  industries.  On  Sunday,  June  24,  from  a  banquet  in 
his  honor  at  the  chamber  of  commerce,  he  had  passed  to 
his  carriage  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the  evening  on  his 
way  to  attend  a  performance  at  the  theatre,  where  a  great 
concourse  was  expecting  him.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  the 
carriage  amid  a  vast  crowd  whose  cheers  were  rending  the 
air,  when  a  young  man,  taking  advantage  of  the  universal 
enthusiasm  which  excluded  from  all  minds  the  thought 
of  danger,  pressed  forward  waving  in  his  upraised  hand, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  paper  supposed  to  be  a  peti- 
tion— according  to  other  accounts,  a  bouquet — as  though 
urgent  to  present  it  to  the  head  of  the  state.  Placing  his 
foot  upon  the  carriage-step  he  brought  down  his  hand 
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holding  concealed  within  the  petition  or  the  bouquet  a 
dagger  which  he  drove  with  great  force  into  the  president's 
body.  It  was  the  weapon  and  the  blow  of  an  Italian.  In- 
stantly the  assassin  was  stricken  to  the  ground,  and  seized 
by  the  populace,  who  would  have  torn  him  limb  from  limb 
in  their  fury  had  not  a  strong  body  of  police  dragged  him 
from  their  hands  and  hurried  him  into  confinement  to 
await  at  the  hands  of  justice  the  penalty  of  his  deed.  The 
blow  had  taken  effect  in  and  near  the  liver,  severing  the 
aortic  vein,  through  which  the  life  quickly  ebbed  away  in 
spite  of  the  highest  surgical  skill  which  was  quickly  in  at- 
tendance at  the  prefecture,  whither  the  president  was 
borne.  The  wounded  man  after  regaining  consciousness 
for  a  short  time,  and  receiving  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  from  the  archbishop  of  Lyons,  died  at  forty-three 
minutes  past  twelve,  midnight.  The  widow  and  two  sons 
reached  Lyons  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  special 
train.  On  the  evening  of  the  25th  the  body  was  removed 
with  all  tenderness  and  honor  to  Paris,  where  it  lay  in 
state  at  the  Elysee  palace  until  its  interment  with  cere- 
monial pomp  in  the  Pantheon  on  July  1,  while  Paris  and 
all  France  were  draped  with  the  emblems  of  mourning. 

An  Italian  had  done  this  deed.  The  relations  between 
France  and  Italy  had  recently  been  somewhat  strained, 
and  some  fears  were  immediately  aroused  of  grave  com- 
plications on  the  field  of  European  affairs.  In  Lyons, 
mobs  numbering  tens  of  thousands  paraded  in  the  streets 
shouting  for  vengeance,  and,  before  the  police  could  mas- 
ter them,  sacked  many  stores  kept  by  Italians.  Through- 
out France  Italians  were  menaced,  and  many  fled.  This 
senseless  rage,  however,  soon  subsided,  with  the  apprehen- 
sions which  it  had  excited.  The  Italian  government  sent 
messages  of  the  warmest  and  profoundest  sympathy,  and 
left  nothing  undone  that  might  show  a  hearty  sorrow.  A 
universal  tide  of  sympathy  with  deep  horror  at  the  enor- 
mity of  the  crime,  swept  around  the  world.  Flashing  un- 
der the  seas  and  over  the  lands  came  to  Mme.  Carnot  the 
messages  of  all  rulers  of  the  earth.  All  nations  were  as 
one  in  condolence  with  France,  in  mourning  for  Carnot. 

The  theory  that  the  murder  was  of  the  fiendish  brood 
of  anarchism,  early  gained  credence,  and  seems  fully  con- 
firmed by  investigations  by  the  police.  The  murderer's 
name,  first  given  as  Santo,  later  as  San  Giovanni  Cesario, 
appears  in  Italian  newspapers  more  recently  received  in 
Paris,  as  Sante  Ironimo  Caserio — an  Italian  peasant  born 
in  1873.     He  had  spent  some  time  in  Switzerland,  and 
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had  worked  of  late  as  a  baker  in  Cette,  France,  where 
he  bought  the  poignard  with  which  he  stabbed  the  presi- 
dent. When  examined  he  was  not  communicative,  but 
was  tranquil  and  callous  and,  at  times,  boastful  of  his 
crime.  He  is  known  to  have  been  a  militant  anarchist; 
and  it  is  deemed  almost  certain  from  various  signs  and  in- 
cidents that  he  belongs  to  a  group  who  had  drawn  lots 
as  to  which  one  of  their  number  should  kill  the  president 
of  France  in  revenge  for  the  recent  executions  of  anar- 
chists in  that  country;  and  that  the  lot  had  fallen  to  him. 

The  dreadful  event  will  tend  to  lead  all  governments 
to  unite  for  the  swift  destruction  of  those  who  engage  in 
the  bloody  deeds  of  anarchism:  it  will  tend  also  to  unite 
civilized  nations  in  the  stern  and  merciless  repression  of 
all  who  teach  or  defend,  or  in  any  wise  excuse,  the  anar- 
chistic theories.  The  lesson  from  Lyons  is  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  allow  a  promiscuous  playing  with  fire,  especially 
when  the  fire  is  infernal. 

President  Carnot  left  France  far  more  fully  at  peace 
with  itself  as  a  republic  than  he  found  it.  At  his  death 
the  nation  shuddered  with  grief  and  horror,  but  not  with 
foreboding.  It  moved  with  firm  and  equal  step  to  choose 
his  successor.  His  death  may  even  be  found  to  have  made 
more  sacred  and  more  sure  that  consolidation  of  the  civil 
state  which  his  strong  yet  patient  and  prudent  hand  had 
wrought.  Though  he  did  no  one  great  and  amazing  act 
for  France,  the  sum  of  his  acts  has  left  France  in  the 
mood  to  do  great  acts  for  herself.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  French  republican  system  the  presi- 
dent is  not  vested  with  large  executive  power.  The  rear- 
rangement of  political  parties  during  Carnot's  term  has  of 
late  been  noted  by  many  observers.  The  old  lines  of  bat- 
tle are  no  longer  set  in  array.  There  are  new  issues,  heirs 
in  part  of  the  old,  but  with  new  promise.  Much  political 
culture  is  still  needed,  but  men  no  longer  feel  that  their 
field  is  underlaid  with  volcanic  fires.  Both  royalism  and 
radical  republicanism  have  passed  out  of  vogue;  the  for- 
mer, indeed,  is  practically  extinct.  The  successor  of  Car- 
not, chosen  on  June,  27  in  the  person  of  M.  Casimir-Perier, 
lately  prime  minister,  confronts  new  problems,  among 
which  the  chief  appear  to  be  those  connected  with  the 
socialism  whose  shadow  cast  before  excited  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Carnot's  conservative  mind  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  term.    (See  article  "France"  in  this  number.) 
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THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

"POR  three  months  the  senate  labored  before  being  able 
to  deliver  its  final  utterance  on  the  matter  of  the  tariff. 
It  was  only  on  June  29  that  the  bill  as  amended   to  take 
effect  August  1,  1894,  emerged  from  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  only  on  July  3  that  it  received  the  final  sanc- 
tion of  the  deliber- 
ative branch.  Even 
then  the  question 
awaited  adjustment 
in  conference   be- 
tween  the  two 
houses,  with   the 
prospect  of  further 
indefinite  delays. 
In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  business 
interests  of  the 
country   have  long 
demanded  a  speedy 
settlement  of   the 
issues,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  un- 
willingness  or   in- 
ability of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  con- 
gress as  a  whole  to 
effect  a  conclusion 
will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  up- 
on that  party's  pros- 
pects in  the  coming 
congressional  elec- 
tions. 
Tne  senate,  by  its  work  in  committee  and  its  final  vote, 
has  shown  itself  m  favor  of  a  policy  which  is  an  essential 
departure  from  the  platform  of  1892,  on  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  was  returned  to  power.     In  obedience  to  the 
popular  dictates  as  expressed  at  the  polls,  and  in  the  faith 
that  a  moderate  measure  of  tariff  reform  would  promote 
business  activity  and  relieve  depression,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  house  passed  the  Wilson 
bill.     Under  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  utmost 
caution  in  order  to  retain  a  majority,  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  have  made  such  concessions  to  local  and 
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special  interests  demanding  protection  as  have  practically 
undone  the  work  of  limited  tariff  reform  accomplished  in 
the  house.  With  the  exception  of  the  income  tax — which 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  democratic  platform,  but  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  program  of  the  populists — there 
is  little  or  nothing  in  the  tariff  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate 
to  differentiate  it  in  principle  from  the  existing  protec- 
tionist  law.  Its 
main  difference 
from  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  is  found  in 
the  details  of  the 
application  of  the 
protectionist  prin- 
ciple. Naturally 
enough,  the  advo- 
cates of  tariff  re- 
form in  the  house 
are  profoundly  dis- 
satisfied with  the 
senate  changes  in 
the  measure  which 
had  received  their 
sanction. 

.  The  general  tar- 
iff debate  in  the 
senate  was  begun 
on  April  2  by  Sen- 
ator Voorhees  of  In- 
diana in  behalf  of 
the  democratic  sup- 
porters of  the  meas- 
ure. Senator  Alli- 
son of  Iowa  made 
the  opening  statement  on  the  otherside.  Able  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Senators  Mills,  Lodge,  Hale,  Peffer, 
Mitchell,  Quay,  Smith,  Morrill,  Turpie,  Cameron,  Per- 
kins, and  Gallinger;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature 
of  the  debate  was  the  spirited  attack  made  by  Senator 
Hill  of  New  York  on  the  income-tax  provisions  of  the  bill 
—an  attack  subsequently  renewed  with  important  results. 
Three  weeks  were  spent  in  general  discussion,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  paragraph  by  paragraph  was  taken 
up  on  April  25.  By  this  time  evidences  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  democratic  senators  with  vari- 
ous features  of  the  bill  had  become  so  marked  that  the 
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unity  of  the  party  in  the  upper  house  was  threatened. 
Rumors  were  circulated — and  presently  confirmed — that 
efforts  were  being  made,  quite  apart  from  the  co-operation 
of  the  finance  committee,  to  formulate  a  compromise  tariff 
bill  upon  which  all  shades  of  democratic  opinion  would 
unite. 

The  Compromise  Measure. — This  revision — the 
fourth  since  the  Wilson  bill  was  submitted  to  the  house 
last  fall — was  formally  presented  in  the  senate  on  May  8, 
by  Senator  Jones  of  Arkansas.  It  is  popularly  spoken  of 
as  the  "Jones-Gorman"  or  "  Brice-Gorman"  compro- 
mise; and,  as  originally  submitted,  embodied  over  400 
amendments  (since  increased  to  over  500).  Aiming  to 
provide  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  government  and 
to  prevent  such  a  cutting  of  rates  as  would  interfere  too 
violently  with  industrial  prosperity,  it  approximated  more 
closely  than  any  previous  revise  to  the  tariff  rates  of  the 
McKinley  law.  In  a  general  way,  it  was  a  return  toward 
the  existing  schedules,  its  underlying  principle  being  a 
distribution  of  favors  to  special  interests.  Ad  valorem 
duties  were  largely  replaced  by  specific  rates.  In  almost 
ail  the  schedules  an  advance  in  rates  was  made.  For  reve- 
nue purposes  the  duty  on  cigars  and  cigarettes  was  raised 
from  $3  to  $4  a  pound,  and  twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  rates  on  collars  and  cu  ffs  were  again  advanced,  so  that 
they  stood  only  a  shade  below  those  of  the  McKinley  law. 
Lumber  and  raw  wool  were  retained  on  the  free  list,  and 
sugar,  both  raw  and  refined,  was  to  be  well  protected. 
The  repeal  of  the  sugar  bounty  and  the  operation  of  the 
new  sugar  duties  were  to  be  postponed  to  January  1, 1895. 
As,  under  this  last  provision,  the  sugar  trust  would  be 
enabled  to  buy  up  the  next  crop,  and  pocket  on  each 
pound  so  imported  free  of  duty  the  amount  of  the  new 
forty  per  cent  and  other  rates  to  be  imposed,  taking 
the.  same  from  the  pockets  of  consumers  by  raising  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  arrangement  of  the  compromise  sugar 
schedule  was  generally  denounced  by  republicans  as  a  sur- 
render to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  trust  in  the  lobby  of  the 
capitol. 

The  Sugar  Scandal. — In  this  connection  a  story  was 
circulated — first  appearing,  it  is  said,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press — to  the  following  effect: 

In  the  national  campaign  of  1892  the  sugar  trust  contributed 
$500,000  to  the  democratic  campaign  fund  on  the  assurance  from  the 
party  leaders  that  no  legislation  hostile  to  the  trust  should  be  enacted. 
When  the  Wilson  bill  providing  for  free  sugar  and  the  gradual  ces- 
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sation  of  the  sugar  bounty  was  under  discussion  in  the  house,  the 
trust  brought  such  influence  to  bear  as  to  secure  from  the  administra 
tion  a  promise  that  it  would  remedy  what  the  house  had  done 
Finally,  it  was  said,  Secretary  Carlisle  sent  to  Senator  Voorhees, 
chairman  of  the  senate  finance  committee,  the  draft  of  an  amend 
ment  to  the  sugar  schedule  of  the  Wilson  bill,  fixing  the  rate  on 
all  sugars  not  above  No  16  Dutch  standard  at  forty  five  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Further  influence  was  brought  to  bear,  however,  through 
conferences  with  the  lobbyists  of  the  trust,  until  at  last  the  privilege 
of  preparing  a  sugar 
schedule  was  left  to 
the  trust  itself.  Vari- 
ous senators,  it  was 
said,  forecasting  the 
effects  in  Wall  street, 
of  the  publication  of 
the  trust  schedule, 
were  enabled  to  reap 
large  profits  by  specu 
lation  in  sugar  stocks. 

Charges  of  at- 
tempted bribery- 
were  also  circu- 
lated in  the  papers 
about  the  middle  of 
May,  in  connection 
with  the  tariff  bill 
in  the  senate.  It 
was  admitted  by 
Senator  Hunton  of 
Virginia  that  an 
offer  of  $25,000  had 
been  made  to  him, 
through  his  son,  by 
a  man  who  declared 
that  a  business  syn- 
dicate was  behind 
him  which  was  will- 
ing to  spend  $1,000,000  to  defeat  the  Wilson  bill.  A  similar 
attempt  was  made  to  bribe  Senator  Kyle  of  South  Dakota, 
who  was  approached  by  the  same  man,  and,  in  order  to 
secure  a  witness  to  the  attempted  bribery,  referred  the 
man  to  his  secretary,  through  whom  the  offer  was  re- 
peated. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  the 
senate  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  (of  which  Senator 
Gray  of  Delaware  was  made  chairman)  to  investigate  the 
above  mentioned  charges.  In  regard  to  the  attempted 
bribery  of  senators,  this  committee  reported  in  substance 
as  follows; 
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That  one  Charles  W.  Buttz  of  North  Dakota,  an  ex-congressman, 
in  spite  of  his  denial,  did  attempt  to  bribe  Senators  Hunton  and 
Kyle;  that  those  senators  were  entirely  exonerated  from  blame, 
that  no  evidence  existed  to  prove  that  a  syndicate  of  bankers  and 
capitalists  had  raised  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
the  tariff  bill,  or  that  any  agent  for  such  a  purpose  was  in  Washing 
ton,  or  that  any  money  for  such  purpose  was  in  Washington,  as 
Buttz  had  told  those  senators. 

The  evidence  elicited  in  connection  with  the  alleged 
attempt  of  the  sugar  trust  to  enforce  legislation  favorable 
to  its  interests  in  return  for  a  campaign  contribution,  has 
been  both  interesting  and  important.  Secretary  Carlisle 
denied  that  he  had  called  on  the  finance  committee  on  his 
own  motion  and  insisted  on  the  adoption  of  a  certain  sched- 
ule for  sugar.  He  admitted  having  laid  before  them  the 
draft  of  a  proposed  schedule;  but  this  was  at  the  request 
of  members  of  the  committee,  and  his  recommendations 
were  not  accepted.  Senators  McPherson,  Voorhees,  and 
Harris  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  schedule  submit- 
ted by  Secretary  Carlisle  with  the  alleged  demand  that  it 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  bill  in  return  for  a  campaign 
contribution.  Senator  McPherson  of  New  Jersey  ad- 
mitted having  purchased  sugar  trust  stock,  but  declared 
that  it  was  through  inadvertence  and  that  he  ordered 
it  sold  as  soon  as  he  found  that  it  had  been  placed  to  his 
credit. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Havemeyer,  president  of 
the  trust,  contained  two  very  important  admissions.  One 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  principal  object  in  organizing 
the  trust  was  not  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production,  as  some  have  contended,  but  "  with  the  view 
of  controlling  the  price  and  output  to  the  people"  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  admission  was  that  the  trust 
was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
the  party  for  the  time  being  dominant  in  various  states  in 
return  for  fire  and  police  protection,  etc.,  which  it  expected 
to  receive  from  the  party.  In  a  word,  the  trust  was  prac- 
tically "  democrat  in  a  democratic  state  and  republican 
in  a  republican  state." 

"  Wherever  there  is  a  dominant  party,  wherever  the  party  ma- 
jority is  very  large,  that  is  the  party  that  gets  the  contribution,  be- 
cause that  is  the  party  which  controls  the  local  matters. " 

Two  newspaper  correspondents,  named  Shriver  and 
Edwards,  who  refused  to  divulge  the  sources  of  their  in- 
formation regarding  the  alleged  attempts  to  bribe  senators, 
have  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury.  The  cases  of  Messrs. 
Etavemeyer  and  Searles  of  the  sugar  trust,  who  refused 
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to  answer  questions  put  to  them  as  to  the  amounts  and 
particulars  of  contributions  which  had  been  made  by  the 
trust  for  local  and  state  purposes,  have  been  certified  to 
the  grand  jury,  but  are  held  over  for  its  action  at  the 
September  term  of  court. 

Work  of  the  Committee. — Many  a  bitter  contest  ensued 
over  the  passage  through  committee  of  the  numerous  com- 
promise amendments.  To  give  full  details  would  be  not 
only  useless,  but  exceedingly  tiresome  to  the  reader.  A 
few  facts,  however,  stand  out  with  such  prominence  as  to 
call  for  notice. 

The  sugar  schedule,  postponing  until  January  1, 1895, 
the  repeal  of  the  bounty  system,  and  the  operation  of  the 
new  duties,  was  accepted  in  committee  June  5.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  Louisiana  sugar  growers,  through  this 
concession,  would  reap  a  profit  of  about  $15,000,000;  while 
the  profits  to  the  sugar  trust,  in  the  increased  price  which 
it  would  be  able  to  demand,  after  the  duties  went  into 
force,  for  the  sugar  which  it  would  be  able  to  import  free 
of  duty  before  January  1,  1895,  were  estimated  at  from  $30,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000.  Under  the  operation  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law  of  1890,  the  price  of  sugar  at  retail  dropped  from 
seven  or  seven  and  a-half  to  five  cents  a  pound.  Under 
the  rates  proposed  in  the  compromise,  the  price  will  again 
rise  to  about  its  former  level. 

The  following  are  in  substance  the  clauses  of  the  pro- 
posed sugar  schedule: 

182  All  bounties  paid  to  sugar  growers  in  the  United  States 
shall  cease  after  January  1,  1895.  (Subsequently  changed  so  as  to 
make  the  bounty  cease  on  the  passage  of  the  act). 

182£.  "On  and  after  January  1,  1895,  (subsequently  changed  to 
'  On  and  after  passage  of  this  act'),  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  on  all  sugars,  and  on  all  tank  bottoms,  syrups  of  cane  juice  or 
of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  concentrated 
molasses,  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  upon  all  sugars  above 
No  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  upon  all  sugars  which  have 
been  discolored  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  one- 
eighth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  said  duty  of  forty  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  all  sugars,  tank  bottoms,  syrups  of  cane  juice, 
or  of  beet  juice,  melada,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  or  concentrated 
molasses,  which  are  imported  from  or  are  the  product  of  any  country 
which  at  the  time  the  same  are  exported  therefrom,  pays,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  bounty  on  the  export  thereof,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates;  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  ab- 
rogate or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  commercial  reciprocity  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
the  king  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  1875, 
or  the  provisions  of  any  act  of  congress  heretofore  passed  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  same.      That  on  and  after  January  1,  1895,  (subse- 
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quently  changed  to  '  On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act'),  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  molasses  testing  above  forty  degrees 
and  not  above  fifty  six  degrees  polariscope,  a  duty  of  two  cents  per 
gallon;  if  testing  above  fifty  six  degrees  polariscope,  a  duty  of  four 
cents  per  gallon 

183.  Sugar  candy  and  all  confectionery,  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  sugar,  and  on  sugars  after  being  refined,  when  tinctured,  colored, 
or  in  any  way  adulterated,  thirty  five  per  cent  ad  valorem;  glucose, 
or  grape  sugar,  fifteen  percental  valorem',  saccharine,  twenty  five 
per  cent  ad  valorem. " 

Vigorous  attacks  were  made  upon  the  proposed  woollen 
schedule  by  Senators  Sherman,  Lodge,  Teller,  Hoar,  and 
Piatt;  but  it  was  adopted  June  16,  raw  wool  being  left  on 
the  free  list.  On  woollen  cloths,  dress  goods,  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  and  all  other  unspecified  manufactures  of 
wool  valued  abroad  at  over  fifty  cents  a  pound,  the  present 
ad  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  was  retained,  except  that 
in  some  cases,  where  goods  were  valued  at  not  over  fifteen 
cents  a  yard,  the  duty  was  placed  at  forty  per  cent.  The 
duty  on  carpets  was  fixed  at  thirty -five  per  cent,  instead 
of  the  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent  rate  under  the  present  law. 

The  various  schedules  were  finished  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  reserved  points,  on  June  18;  and  the  free  list, 
June  20.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  special  features  of  the  bill  as 
adopted  in  committee: 

Wood  pulp,  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem;  printing  paper,  fifteen  per 
cent;  coal,  bituminous  and  shale,  forty  cents  a  ton,  slack  or  culm, 
fifteen  cents  a  ton,  musical  instruments,  twenty- five  per  cent,  lead 
pencils,  fifty  per  cent,  instead  of  thirty-five;  matting  and  mats  of 
cocoa  fibre  or  rattan,  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Chinese  matting 
fibre,  free,  books,  maps,  etc.,  more  than  twenty  years  old,  free; 
paintings  and  statuary,  free,  professional  books,  instruments,  etc., 
for  private  use,  free,  quicksilver,  seven  cents  a  pound;  salt,  free, 
wearing  apparel  and  other  personal  effects  not  merchandise,  free. 

The  income-tax  and  reciprocity  provisions  are  treated 
subsequently  in  this  article. 

On  June  29  the  compromise  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole  in  a  more  or  less  finished  state,  for 
the  final  judgment  of  the  senate.  On  July  2  the  final 
votes  on  the  sugar  schedule  were  taken,  there  being  some 
interesting  developments.  The  democratic  managers  were 
beaten  on  two  amendments,  which  had  been  looked  upon 
as  concessions  to  the  sugar  interests.  Instead  of  postpone- 
ment until  January  1,  1895,  it  was  voted  that  the  abolition 
of  bounty  and  the  enforcement  of  the  new  duties  should 
take  effect  with  the  rest  of  the  bill,  and  thus  take  from  the 
sugar  monopoly  part  of  the  enormous  profit  it  would  have 
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realized  by  importing  raw  sugar  free  and  selling  it  in  re- 
fined form  after  the  duty  had  taken  effect.  This  was  car- 
ried by  the  votes  of  the  republican  senators,  with  those  of 
Senators  Hill  (dem.,  N.  Y.),  Irby  (dem.,  S.  0.),  Pugh, 
(dem.,  Ala.),  George  (dem.,  Miss.),  Coke  (dem.,  Tex.), 
and  Peffer  (pop.,  Kan.). 

However,  the  attempt  to  deprive  the  sugar  trust  of  its 
advantage  by  withdrawing  the  differential  duty  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  refined  sugar,  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  three  populist  senators  (Allen  of  Nebraska, 
Kyle  of  South  Dakota,  and  Peffer  of  Kansas)  voted  with 
the  republicans  for  withdrawal  of  the  duty,  as  did  also 
Senators  Hill  and  Irby;  but  Senator  Quay  (rep.)  of  Penn- 
sylvania voted  with  the  democrats  for  a  continuance  of  the 
differential  duty,  the  vote  against  withdrawal  standing 
thirty-four  to  thirty-five. 

The  Income  Tax.—Oi  all  the  various  features  of  the 
tariff  bill,  none  has  aroused  wider  discussion  or  called 
forth  more  violent  opposition  than  the  income-tax  provi- 
sions. Opposition  has  been  heard  not  only  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate,  but  in  large  public  meetings,  particularly  in  the 
Eastern  states,  called  expressly  to  protest  against  the  tax. 
At  one  of  these  mass-m  eetings  in  New  York  City  on  June  1, 
the  interests  of  the  life  insurance  magnates,  savings  banks, 
commission  houses,  wholesale  grocers,  bankers,  and  brok- 
ers were  represented;  and  in  the  speeches  the  dominant 
idea  was,  that,  while  an  income  tax  may  be  justifiable  in 
a  great  emergency,  such  as  carrying  on  a  war,  it  is  most 
repulsive  to  a  free  people  in  time  of  peace.  No  tax,  it  was 
declared,  unless  it  be  a  tax  on  personal  property,  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  collect  fairly  and  justly,  is  so  likely  to  lead  to 
fraud  and  discrimination,  or  is  so  likely  to  arouse  odium 
among  tax-payers,  as  an  income  tax. 

On  the  floor  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Hill  has  been  the  most 
vigorous  antagonist  of  the  new  impost.  He  began  his  on- 
slaught shortly  after  the  revise  of  the  Wilson  bill  came  up 
for  general  discussion  in  the  senate  on  April  2,  claiming 
that  there  was  an  ample  field  for  genuine  tariff  reform 
without  recourse  to  such  a  dangerous  experiment  as  a  di- 
rect tax.  The  attack  was  renewed  with  great  vigor  on 
June  21,  while  the  "  Jones-Gorman"  compromise  was  un- 
der consideration  in  committee.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  leading  objections  against  an  income  tax,  as 
formulated  by  Senator  Hill: 

"  1. — An  income  tax  has  no  legitimate  place  in  a  tariff  reform  bill. 
It  is  unjust  to  those  who  desire  to  support  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  but 
VoL  4—19. 
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who  cannot  consistently  or  conscientiously  favor  an  income  tax.  If 
admissible  at  all  it  should  have  been  embraced  in  a  separate  measure. 
The  effort  to  retain  it  in  this  bill  has  hindered,  delayed,  and  sacri- 
ficed the  cause  of  tariff  reform  and  compelled  the  surrender  of  many 
essential  principles  which  should  have  accompanied  a  genuine  tariff 
revision. 

2. — An  income  tax  is  neither  a  democratic  nor  a  republican  prin- 
ciple and  has  never  been  approved  by  the  people  at  the  polls,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  populist  party,  the  votes  of  whose  sena- 
tors in  the  senate  are  expected  to  be  the  means  of  fastening  it  upon 
this  bill  and  upon  the  people. 

3. — It  is  an  unnecessary  tax.  The  debate  has  conclusively  demon 
strated  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  the  treasury  will  not  require  the 
proceeds  of  this  tax,  but  that  sufficient  revenues  will  be  realized  un- 
der the  other  provisions  of  the  measure.  No  proper  estimate  has 
been  furnished  of  the  revenues  expected  to  be  realized  from  this  tax, 
but  it  is  blindly  urged  without  regard  to  anticipated  revenues  or 
consequences. 

4. — It  is  a  direct  tax  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the 
constitution,  and  not  being  laid  in  proportion  to  population  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  cannot  be  enforced. 

5. — It  is  unequal,  unjust,  and  sectional  in  its  design  and  opera- 
tion, and  is  principally  urged  by  the  representatives  of  those  states 
which  will  be  least  affected  by  its  provisions.  It  is  an  attack  upon 
the  thrift,  the  energy,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  north  rather  than  an 
honest  effort  to  reach  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  country  by  con- 
stitutional and  just  means. 

6  — It  is  the  revival  of  an  odious  war  tax  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace. 

7. — The  exemption  of  all  incomes  not  exceeding  $4,000  is  an  ex- 
emption unprecedented  in  the  history  of  income  tax  legislation  here 
or  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  stamps  the  measure  as  the  most  offen- 
sive species  of  class  legislation.  While  ostensibly  aimed  at  the  rich 
it  permits  one  having  an  investment  of  $80,000,  drawing  interest  at 
five  per  cent  to  escape  all  taxation  under  it.  Whether  it  injures  the 
very  rich  or  not,  it  clearly  does  not  help  the  poor.  It  is  not  based 
upon  any  consistent  theory.  Either  substantially  all  incomes  should 
be  taxed  or  none  at  all. 

8. — It  is  unjust  and  indefensible  in  its  discriminations.  It  neces- 
sarily exempts  the  income  from  $635,000,000  of  government  bonds, 
but  denies  the  same  exemption  to  state  bonds.  It  exempts  $4,000 
from  the  individual  income  of  a  citizen  derived  from  his  general 
business,  but  denies  him  the  same  exemption  if  his  income  is  derived 
from  a  corporate  investment.  It  unnecessarily  and  injuriously  dis- 
criminates against  corporate  investments  by  individuals,  especially 
small  investments. 

9. — It  is  retroactive  in  its  operation.  It  compels  the  payment  of 
a  taxation  upon  incomes  realized  since  January  1,  1894,  being  at  least 
six  months  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  which  should  only  apply  to 
future  incomes,  if  at  all. 

10. — It  usurps  those  fields  of  revenue  which  properly  belong  to 
the  states.  Tariff  taxation  being  exclusively,  under  the  constitution, 
the  province  of  the  federal  government,  it  should  mainly  confine  itself 
to  that  method  of  raising  its  necessary  revenues,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  revenues  of  the  states.  This  mea- 
sure not  only  provides  for  income  taxation  proper,  but  includes  an 
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inheritance  and  gift  tax,  thereby  trespassing  upon  a  field  already  oc- 
cupied by  many  of  the  states.  Incomes,  if  taxed  at  all,  should  be 
taxed  by  state  rather  than  federal  authority.  The  states  are  suffer 
ing  more  from  lack  of  sufficient  and  proper  revenues  than  is  the  gen- 
eral government  What  are  essentially  local  revenues  should  be  re- 
served for  local  purposes 

11. — Its  provisions  are  inquisitorial  and  offensive  in  their  charac 
ter  A  citizen  is  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself  and  to 
submit  to  the  production  and  inspection  of  his  books  and  papers 
The  political  agents  of  the  government  are  vested  with  vast  powers 
which  are  liable  to  abuse  Taxation  may  be  increased  100  per  cent, 
and  other  severe  penalties  may  be  imposed  It  is  a  system  of  taxa 
tion  adapted  to  a  monarchical  government,  but  unsuited  for  a  free 
government 

12  — It  violates  the  constitution,  because  it  usurps  those  revenues 
derived  from  certain  domestic  corporations  which  the  states  have 
themselves  created,  and  the  revenues  of  which  corporations  the  states 
have  set  apart  for  the  uses  of  their  own  state  governments,  Those 
revenues  cannot  constitutionally  be  destroyed,  diminished,  or  inter 
fered  with  by  the  general  government.  The  proposed  tax  is  an  at 
tack  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  their  reserved  rights,  the 
doctrine  of  home  rule,  and  every  just  principle  of  government  for 
which  we  have  ever  heretofore  contended. 

13. — The  absorption  of  these  legitimate  state  revenues  by  the  gen 
eral  government  as  here  proposed  will  necessarily  lead  to  increased 
direct  taxation  by  the  states  and  add  to  the  existing  direct  burdens  of 
the  people. 

14. — The  tax  proposed  is  double  that  recommended  by  Secretary 
Carlisle. 

15. — It  will  duplicate  taxation,  create  friction,  and  promote  con 
flict  or  contention  between  the  general  government  and  the  states;  is 
contrary  to  the  established  policy  of  the  government,  is  a  step  toward 
socialism,  and  is  unwise  from  every  point  of  political  expediency." 

On  June  27,  it  being  apparent  that  the  income  tax 
would  be  voted,  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  inequal- 
ities of  its  incidence.  The  finance  committee  had  failed 
to  exempt  corporation  stockholders  drawing  less  than 
$4,000  in  dividends,  who,  as  individuals,  would  be  allowed 
to  escape  the  burdens  of  the  tax.  Mr.  Hill  proposed  a 
series  of  amendments  making  $4,000,  $3,000,  $2,000,  and 
$1,000  successively  the  limits  of  income  from  corporate 
investment  below  which  the  tax  should  be  declared  in- 
operative. All,  however,  were  defeated,  as  were  also  sev- 
eral amendments  exempting  from  taxation  corporations 
with  less  than  $10,000  of  capital  and  surplus. 

The  final  vote  in  committee  was  taken  June  28,  on  a 
motion  from  Senator  Hill  to  strike  out  all  the  income-tax 
sections.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty- 
three  to  forty.  Senators  Hill  and  Murphy  of  New  York, 
and  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  were  the  only  democrats  who 
voted  against  the  tax?  though  Senator  McPherson  of  New 
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Jersey  was  paired  against  it.     The  three  populist  senators 
voted  for  the  tax,  as  did  also  six  republicans. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaties. — The  final  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate  over  the  proposed  abrogation  of  the 
existing  treaties  of  reciprocity  (p.  48),  was  the  adoption 
on  June  29,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to  twenty-four,  of  a  sec- 
tion (No.  104)  repealing  the  reciprocity  clauses  of  the  Mc- 

Kinley  act,  and  providing 
that 

"Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  held  to  abrogate  or  in  any 
way  affect  such  reciprocal  commer 
cial  arrangements  as  have  hereto 
fore  been  made  and  now  exist  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  except  where  such  ar 
rangements  are  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act." 

By  the  wording  of  the  su- 
gar schedule,  the  treaty  of 
1875  with  Hawaii  was  allowed 
to  stand;  and,  although  the 
other  reciprocity  treaties  are 
not  specifically  abrogated  by 
section  104,  the  practical  ten- 
dency of  the  clause  as  already 
evidenced  by  the  attitude  dis- 
played by  foreign  countries, 

HON.    WILLIAM    A     PEFFER   OP    KANSAS,      ^     towarf|     the     annUlment     Of 
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the  conventions.  With  coffee 
and  hides  on  the  free  list  unconditionally  and  with  sugar 
dutiable,  there  is  little  inducement  to  foreign  govern- 
ments to  maintain  the  agreements.  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Guatemala  have  protested  against  the  proposed  reimposi- 
tion  of  a  duty  on  sugar;  and  Spain  has  already  begun  to 
retaliate.  In  the  budget  presented  to  the  cortes  early  in 
June  by  the  colonial  minister  for  the  island  of  Cuba,  it 
was  proposed  to  levy  a  transitory  import  duty  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent  on  all  American  products  exempted  by  sched- 
ule A  of  the  existing  treaty,  and  also  increasing  the  duties 
on  American  wheat  and  flour  to  the  same  rates  as  are  levied 
on  those  articles  when  exported  from  Spain.  The  effect 
of  these  changes,  if  carried  out,  will  be  to  remand  the 
Spanish  islands  to  the  economic  system  prevailing  prior  to 
1891,  and  to  check  whatever  may  have  been  done  in  the 
way  of  developing  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  a  market  for 
American  flour,  meats,  manufactures,  and  machinery. 
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It  is  also  the  rumored  intention  of  the  German  govern- 
ment to  retaliate  against  the  importation  of  American 
pork  and  other  food  products,  owing  to  the  retention  of 
the  differential  duty  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
all  sugars  imported  from  countries  where  an  export  bounty 
is  paid — a  duty  particularly  affecting  European  beet  sugar. 

The  Bill  Passes  the  Senate. — On  July  "3  occurred  the 
final  scenes  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  amended 
bill  through  the  senate.  An  attempt  was  made  to  restore 
raw  wool  to  a  place  on  the  dutiable  list;  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. On  motion  of  Mr.  McLaurin  of  Mississippi,  the 
amendment  which  exempted  the  federal  judges  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  from  the  operations  of  the 
income  tax  was  repealed  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  thirty- 
four.  Coal,  bituminous  and  shale,  was  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  dutiable  list  at  forty  cents  a  ton.  Some  other  un- 
settled points  of  more  or  less  importance  were  adjusted, 
and  Mr.  Hill  uttered  another  protest  against  the  income  tax. 
The  final  vote  was  then  taken,  resulting  in  thirty-nine 
yeas,  thirty-four  nays — a  majority  of  five  for  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  vote  was  a  strict  party  division,  except 
that  Mr.  Hill  voted  with  the  republicans.  Two  of  the 
populist  senators,  Messrs.  Kyle  and  Allen,  joined  the 
democratic  column;  Senator  Peffer  voted  with  the  repub- 
lican minority;  and  there  were  five  pairs  announced. 

Economic  Beari7igs  of  the  Bill. — Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  political  bearings  of  the  treatment  ac- 
corded by  the  senate  to  the  Wilson  bill,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  rendered  the  outlook  for  the  demo- 
cratic party  full  of  doubt,  a  few  facts  may  be  recited  as  to 
the  economic  tendencies  of  the  amendments  passed  by  the 
senate. 

So  far  as  the  probable  effects  of  the  senate  bill  as  to 
revenue  are  concerned,  little  reliance  can  be  put  on  cal- 
culations based  on  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30?  1893.  In  that  year  imports  were  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  country.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  just  passed,  however,  they 
had  fallen  off  thirty-five  per  cent. 

Under  the  McKinley  law5  the  average  rate  of  duty  is 
49.58  per  cent.  In  the  Wilson  bill  as  it  passed  the  house, 
the  average  was  35.52  per  cent;  as  it  emerged  from  the 
senate  finance  committee,  it  was  34.15  per  cent;  as  it 
finally  passed  the  senate,  it  was  about  thirty-seven  per 
cent.  Of  the  imports  of  1893,  there  were  dutiable  $400,- 
000,000  in  value  under  the  McKinley  law;    the  present 
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senate  proposals,  had  they  then  been  in  operation,  would 
have  increased  the  dutiable  list  to  $480,000,000.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  the  dutiable  list  is 
increased,  there  are  large  reductions  in  the  rates  in  im- 
portant schedules.  The  duties  on  woollens  are  reduced 
more  than  half;  in  cottons  the  present  average  is  reduced 
nearly  thirty  per  cent;  in  the  metal  schedule  the  reduction 
is  nearly  one- third;  in  earthenware  and  glass  it  is  about 
one-fifth;  agricultural  duties  are  cut  down  more  than  a 
quarter;  on  linens  and  other  products  of  flax  and  hemp, 
duties  are  cut  down  nearly  thirty  per  cent;  in  the  silk 
schedule  a  slight  reduction- -about  one-seventh — is  made; 
and  the  rates  on  gloves,  boots  and  shoes,  buttons,  and 
other  sundries  are  lowered  nearly  one-fifth. 

Prices  will  be  affected  by  the  change  of  rates;  and  the 
market  for  both  necessaries  and  luxuries  will  reflect  the 
changes  in  the  cost  of  production  and  importation  and  in 
the  purchasing  power  and  disposition  of  the  people.  So 
complex  are  the  new  conditions  which  will  determine  the 
effects  of  the  measure  as  a  producer  of  revenue,  that  no 
calculation  in  the  matter  can  be  much  better  than  conjec- 
ture. Estimates  range  all  the  way  from  large  deficiency 
to  abundant  surplus. 


THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 


AT 


the  end  of  June,  but  little  material  change  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  general  conditions  which  have  prevailed 
for  months  in  the  world  of  finance,  commerce,  and  indus- 
try. The  fiscal  year  has  closed  with  the  treasury  showing 
an  enormous  deficit,  with  gold  leaving  the  country  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  long  been  selling  much  more 
than  we  have  been  buying,  with  idle  money  still  accumu- 
lating in  the  banks,  and  rates  of  interest  lower  than  have 
ever  hitherto  prevailed,  with  the  volume  of  business  still 
exhibiting  an  unusual  shrinkage,  with  uncertainty  still 
overhanging  the  issue  of  the  tariff  struggle  in  congress, 
and  acting  like  a  brake  on  the  wheels  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, with  vast  labor  upheavals  aggravating  the  causes 
of  depression,  and  with  other  influences  in  operation  whose 
effects  upon  the  downward  tendency  of  wages  and  strug- 
gling revival  of  trade  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  power  of 
human  intelligence  to  forecast. 

The  slight  improvement  in  business  conditions  notice- 
able in  the  latter  part  of  March  seems  to  have  been  due  to 
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the  increased  demand  for  replenishment  of  stocks  inci- 
dent to  the  spring  season  and  to  the  stimulation  which  ac- 
companied the  increasing  confidence  that  no  tariff  changes 
could  be  made  in  time  to  affect  the  summer's  trade,  rather 
than  to  any  deeply  seated  change  in  the  conditions  under- 
lying business  operations.  It  attained  no  great  volume, 
and  was  presently  checked  by  the  development  of  counter- 
acting influences  in  the  shape  of  widespread  conflicts  in 
the  field  of  labor. 

Strikes  are  an  almost  inevitable  accompaniment  of  times 
of  business  depression  and  revival  therefrom.  That  labor 
shall  bear  at  least  some  share  of  the  burden  of  such  times, 
that  in  certain  cases  wages  shall  be  lowered  as  the  only 
possible  condition  of  the  profitable  continuance  or  resump- 
tion of  work,  is  not  unreasonable.  Could  the  assurance  be 
given  that  wages  would  be  restored  the  moment  that  the 
reduction  had  accomplished  its  object,  there  would  be  but 
few  strikes.  But,  as  capital  and  labor  in  general  at  pres- 
ent stand  related,  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  any  at- 
tempt to  adjust  the  wage-scale  is  a  struggle  of  more  or 
less  intensity  between  them.  Of  late  such  struggles  have 
been  frequent  and  of  large  proportions — the  coke  strike; 
the  strike  of  weavers  in  the  silk  and  other  textile  mills; 
the  Great  Northern  railroad  strike;  the  numerous  strikes 
in  the  building  trades;  the  strike  in  the  latter  part  of 
April  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners  in  the  regions  extend- 
ing from  Pennsylvania  to  Colorado  and  involving  about 
150,000  men;  and  finally,  toward  the  end  of  June,  the 
colossal  strike  of  the  American  llailway  union  in  sympathy 
with  the  locked-out  employes  of  the  Pullman  car  company. 
It  is  too  soon  to  trace  the  subtle  and  abiding  effects  of  these 
upheavals  upon  the  business  world.  They  are  not  unlikely 
to  be  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  their  depressing  in- 
fluence goes  far  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  special  indus- 
tries concerned;  but  the  general  experience  of  such  move- 
ments the  world  over  is,  that,  while  they  entail  great  loss 
upon  the  owners  and  operators,  they  entail  greater  losses 
upon  the  men  themselves,  and  add  vastly  to  the  burdens 
of  the  poor.  But  their  worst  evil,  in  most  cases,  is  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness  to  which  they  give  rise — a  spirit  suf- 
ficient to  ruin  the  prospects  of  any  cause,  however  other- 
wise just.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  the  cause  of  labor 
when  the  control  of  its  movements  is  irrevocably  centred 
in  men  whose  principles  embrace  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  law. 

The  strike  of  the  coal  miners  and  coke  workers  caused 
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a  scarcity  of  fuel  which  compelled  the  closing  down  in 
May  of  many  iron  and  other  industrial  works  in  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  crippled  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  some  of  the  railroads,  causing  a  large  decrease  in 
earnings.  By  the  first  of  June  nearly  all  the  woollen  mills 
in  southern  Rhode  Island  were  closed,  besides  many  mills 
of  all  kinds  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  and  a  large  part  of  the  manufacturing 
concerns  in  states  west  of  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  the 
general  dulness  prevailing  in  trade  and  industry,  and  the 
common  feeling  of  suspense  due  to  the  spread  of  labor 
troubles,  there  was  noted  in  the  latter  part  of  May  a  spirit 
of  rising  confidence  and  hope  based  on  the  conviction  "that 
the  long  period  of  uncertainty  over  the  tariff  was  coming 
appreciably  near  its  end,  and  that  the  changes  from  exist- 
ing schedules,  were  not  likely  to  be  as  radical  as  at  first 
feared.  Ere  the  end  of  the  month  a  distinct  improve- 
ment was  noted  in  some  industries,  as  shown  by  the  in- 
creased demand  for  boots  and  shoes  from  the  east,  and 
for  women's  goods,  especially  from  the  south.  Sales  of 
wool,  too,  indicated  preparation  for  more  manufacture. 
The  west,  however,  showed  continued  depression;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  improvement  in  special  directions,  the  business 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  was  to  a  remarkable  extent  a 
hand-to-mouth  business,  the  volume  of  orders  for  the 
future  being  unusually  small,  manufacturers  waiting  for 
dealers,  and  dealers  waiting  for  retailers.  The  long  strike 
of  miners  resulted  in  somewhat  better  prices  for  Bessemer 
iron,  steel,  and  many  steel  products;  but  the  average  of 
prices  for  all  commodities  was  about  12.2  per  cent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  passing  even  the  low  water  mark  reached 
in  March,  1894,  shortly  after  the  price  of  wheat  fell  for 
the  first  time  below  sixty  cents.  Among  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  depression,  should  not  be  forgotten  the 
remarkably  cold  and  wet  spring  which  arrested  distribu- 
tion of  products  designed  for  spring  and  summer  use,  and 
left  retailers  so  overloaded  with  these  that  they  were  un- 
able to  give  anything  like  the  usual  orders  for  the  fall. 

The  returns  of  clearing  house  transactions  afford  a  tol- 
erably accurate  indication  of  the  general  state  of  trade. 
The  following  table  shows  in  millions  and  decimals  (156.3 
meaning  $156,300,000)  the  average  daily  clearings  at  all 
clearing  houses  for  the  first  six  months  of  1894,  and  some 
figures  for  previous  years  with  which  to  compare  them: 
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DAILY  CLEARING  HOUSE  TRANSACTIONS. 

MONTH.  im.  1893.  1892- 

January 156  3 

February 139.9 

March 1 44. 6 

April 151 .0 

May 150  0 

June about  138  0 

The  average  in  June  was  lower  than  in  any  other 
month  since  September,  1893.  The  expansion  natural  to 
spring  time  was  mnch  smaller  this  year  than  nsual. 

The  records  of  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  also  show  some  interesting  facts.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  based  on  figures  for  the  first  ten  months, 
the  year's  exports  were  about  $925,000,000;  imports  $650,- 
000,000.  In  1893  exports  were  $847,600,000;  imports, 
$866,400,000.  In  1892  exports  stood  at  $1,030,200,000; 
imports  at  $827,400,000.  The  country  has  this  year  been 
selling  much  more  than  it  has  bought,  and  yet  the  condi- 
tion of  trade  is  not  prosperous.  During  the  bad  times  of 
1873  there  was  a  large  excess  of  imports,  but  the  bad  times 
following  the  panic  of  1893  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
largest  excess  of  exports  on  record.  With  the  exception 
of  1878,  1879,  1881,  and  1882,  the  excess  of  exports  has 
never  approached  its  present  volume.  During  the  past 
year  the  shrinkage  in  imports  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  has  been  largely  in  materials  for  manufacture, 
while  the  noticeable  expansion  in  exports  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  depression  of  prices,  and  is  therefore  no  sure 
sign  of  prosperity. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the  situation 
has  been  the  continued  depletion  of  this  country's  stock 
of  gold  in  spite  of  its  favorable  foreign  trade  balance.  In 
February  the  net  outgo  of  gold  was  about  $1,000,000;  in 
March,  $3,000,000;  in  April,  $9,400,000.  The  net  export 
in  May  was  $23,124,058,  although  merchandise  exports 
for  the  month  exceeded  imports  by  $4,415,656.  In  June, 
the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  net  export  of  the  yel- 
low metal  was  $21,549,087.  This  export  movement,  al- 
though not  unusual  for  the  time  of  year,  nor  abnormal  in 
amount,  was  such  a  drain  upon  the  holdings  of  the'  treas- 
ury as  to  cause  some  apprehension  of  a  revival  of  the 
monetary  distrust  which  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
financial  troubles  of  a  year  ago.  Toward  the  end  of  June, 
however,  there  was  a  sensible  falling  off  in  the  outward 
flow. 

The  fact  that  the  movement  of  the  yellow  metal  has 
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been  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  has  not  been  sent  abroad  to  settle 
commercial  balances,  but  largely  represents  foreign  capital 
withdrawn  from  investment  here,  where  it  would  gladly 
remain  were  it  not  for  a  widespread  distrust  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  its  profitable  use  in  the  near  future.  It  is  not 
urgently  needed  in  Europe.  Money  has  been  worth  only 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  year  in  London,  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  gold  in  foreign  banks  is  unprecedentedly 
large,  due  in  part  to  the  inactivity  of  business  everywhere. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1894,  the  gold  reserve  in 
the  banks  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Spain,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  increased  by  about 
$93,500,000,  or  about  double  the  net  amount  exported 
from  the  United  States  during  the  same  time.  The  in- 
crease in  the  bank  of  England  was  about  $56,000,000,  the 
larger  part  of  which  came  from  the  United  States.  When 
it  is  noted  that  gold  has  gone  out  instead  of  wheat  at  less 
than  fifty-seven  cents  and  cotton  at  seven  and  a-quarter 
cents,  foreign  opinion  as  to  American  securities  in  this 
trying  time  may  be  to  some  extent  gauged. 

The  close  of  the  quarter  sees  matters  further  compli- 
cated by  an  extraordinary  strike  of  railway  employes  in 
sympathy  with  the  men  locked  out  at  Pullman,  111.  While 
it  is  too  soon  to  trace  the  business  effects  of  this  stupen- 
dous agitation,  it  has  caused  considerable  interruption  to 
trade  and  induced  caution  through  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  will  spread  and  the  time  it  will  last. 
Its  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  check  the  operation  of  the 
causes  of  business  revival  noted  at  the  end  of  June — such 
as  cheering  news  about  the  harvests,  and  progress  made 
in  the  tariff  debate — though  the  lawlessness  developed  has 
deprived  the  strikers  of  all  support  of  public  opinion  and 
minimized  the  effect  of  the  strike.  In  spite  of  draw- 
backs, however,  the  undertone  of  business  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  was  showing  slight  improvement,  though  an 
unusually  quiet  summer  was  looked  for,  and  the  prevailing 
tone  of  confidence  concerned  the  more  distant  future. 

One  indication  of  industrial  improvement  is  seen  in 
.he  disappearance  to  a  large  extent  of  the  bands  of  unem- 
ployed, and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  special  relief  com- 
nittees  organized  at  all  the  leading  centres  during  the 
vinter.  Another  hopeful  sign  is  the  improved  state  of 
jffairs  abroad.  The  rumors  of  war  in  Europe  are  stilled 
lor  a  time;  distrust  is  less  common  there;  and  trade  has 
begun  to  revive  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
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effects  of  which,  if  continued,  will  react  favorably  upon 
American  interests. 

The  statistics  of  business  failures  for  the  first  half 
of  1894  show  a  relatively  greater  degree  of  soundness  in 
existing  conditions  than  in  1893.  The  figures  for  the 
first  six  months  of  the  last  few  years  are  as  follows: 


BUSINESS  FAILURES,  JANUARY  1-JUNE  30  (BRADSTREET'S   REPORT). 

Year. 

Nhm     j     Estimated 

Total 
Liabilities. 

1894 

6,528 
6,239 
5,351 
6,037 
5,466 
5,918 
5,254 
5,072 
5,461 
6,106 
5,444 

$  44,970,825 
105,371,313 
28.935,106 
48,206,896 
30,025,116 
32,803,940 
34,834,746 
25,643,103 
25.509,317 
32,955.405 
70,7:30,078 

$  82,555,339 
170,860,222 
59  535  521 

1893 

1892 

1891 

1890 

92,370,282 
62,867,962 
67  411  711 

1889 

1888 

64  937  622 

1887 

52>78,829 
53,241,431 
68,570,505 
124,104,357 

1886 

1885 

1884 

By  sections  of  the  country  the  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  and  last  year  stand: 


Number  of 
failures. 

United  States. 

1894. 

1893. 

Eastern 

1,009 

1,607 

1,465 

592 

1,075 

592 

198 

919 

Middle 

1,299 

Western 

1,633 

650 

Southern 

1,060 

Pacific 

539 

Territories 

130 

Totals 

6,528 

6,239 

New  York  City 

327 

357 

Canada 

957 

837 

The  above  total  of  6,528  failures  in  six  months  of  1894 
is  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  such  a  period.  However, 
this  year  compares  favorably  with  last,  when  we  look 
at  the  returns  for  the  first  and  second  quarters. 

At  the  end  of  March,  1894,  the  total  of  the  quarter's 
failures  was  3,969,  as  compared  with  3,009  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1893,  but  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  current 
calendar  year  the  total  was  only  2,559,  as  compared  with 
3,170  in  the  like  portion  of  1893.  The  excess  this  year 
over  last  of  900  failures  during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  became  at  the  end  of  six  months  of  the  year  an 
excess  of  only  289. 

Moreover,  during  the  first  half  of  1894  there  were  rela- 
tively few  large  failures,  the  total  liabilities  of  firms  fail- 
ing being  only  forty -nine  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  for  the 
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same  period  of  1893,  and  the  total  assets  only  forty-seven 
per  cent. 

Still  another  favorable  feature  for  1894  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  total  assets  of  failing  concerns  during  the 
past  six  months  have  been  only  fifty-four  per  cent  of  their 
total  indebtedness,  as  compared  with  sixty-one  per  cent  in 
the  first  half  of  1893.  In  normal  years,  the  ratio  of  assets 
to  liabilities,  ranges  from  about  forty-eight  to  about  fifty- 
one  per  cent.  During  the  first  half  of  the  panic  year  1884 
the  proportion  went  up  to  fifty-six  per  cent;  and  in  1891, 
in  the  six  months  following  the  Baring  crisis,  it  advanced 
to  fifty-three  per  cent.  The  extraordinarily  high  propor- 
tion of  assets  to  liabilities  in  the  first  half  of  last  year — 
sixty-one  per  cent — was  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
panic  and  consequent  extreme  restriction  of  credits,  many 
highly  capitalized  concerns  being  forced  to  the  wall  which 
would  not  ordinarily  have  had  to  succumb. 

Regarding  failures  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
Bradstreet  says: 

"  In  New  England,  as  elsewhere,  there  have  been  more  business 
failures  than  in  the  first  half  of  last  year,  although  the  liabilities  have 
shrunk  seventy  per  cent.  In  the  four  middle  states  there  have  been 
1,607  failures,  compared  with  only  1,299  in  the  first  half  of  last  year, 
an  extraordinary  increase,  although  gross  liabilities  this  year  are 
forty- four  per  cent  smaller.  In  thirteen  southern  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  there  are  only  a  few  more  failures  this  year,  al- 
though liabilities  have  fallen  away  nearly  forty  per  cent.  Five  Pacific 
states  show  a  somewhat  more  marked  increase  in  number  of  failures, 
but  the  decrease  in  liabilities  is  heavier,  fully  fifty  per  cent.  Eight 
western  states  report  only  1,455  failures  in  six  months  of  this  year 
against  1,633  last,  a  decrease  of  178,  accounted  for  principally  by 
fewer  failures  in  Illinois  and  Kansas.  Liabilities  of  failing  concerns 
in  western  states  were  sixty  per  cent  less  in  six  months  of  this  year 
than  last." 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  tariff  changes  ulti- 
mately effected  by  congress,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  will 
to  some  extent  merely  substitute  new  uncertainties  for 
those  under  which  the  country  has  long  labored;  and  that 
the  return  of  business  to  its  wonted  volume  and  prosperity 
can  be  only  in  the  face  of  a  disposition  to  risk  as  little  as 
possible  until  the  new  conditions  of  manufacture  and  trade 
have  been  tested  and  determined  by  experience. 
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THE  GREAT  COAL  STRIKE. 


fJTHE  most  extensive  and  destructive  coal  strike  that  ever 
occurred  in  this  country  began  early  in  April,  and  con- 
tinued with  varying  force  till  after  the  middle  of  June. 
The  coke  works  and  the  bituminous  mines  were  its  chief 
scenes,  and  its  field  stretched  southward  into  West  Virginia 
and  westward  to  Colorado.  A  preliminary  outbreak  oc- 
curred on  April  2  among  the  Hungarians  and  Slavs  in  the 
Connellsville  coke  region  in  Fayette  and  Westmoreland 
counties,  Pennsylvania.  Rioting  extended  to  other  coke 
districts  and  coal  fields,  with  the  use  of  dynamite  for  de- 
struction of  machinery  and  mines.  The  path  of  the  thou- 
sands of  rioters  was  marked  by  devastation,  and  by  the 
brutal  murder  on  April  4,  by  200  Hungarians,  of  Chief  En- 
gineer Joseph  H.  Paddock  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  coke  company 
at  Connellsville.  Two  anarchists  were  among  the  foremost 
of  the  mob.  A  hundred  English-speaking  workmen  were 
driven  from  their  work.  The  citizens  of  the  town  rose, 
and,  led  by  the  sheriff's  deputies,  killed  some  of  the  for- 
eigners, and  captured  136,  of  whom  twenty,  with  L.  R. 
Davis,  district  president  of  the  United  Mine-workers'  asso- 
ciation, and  Daniel  Derby,  its  secretary,  were  lodged  in 
jail  charged  with  murder.  Public  indignation  and  horror 
broke  the  strength  of  the  strike  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  general  coal  strike,  ordered  on  April  11  by  the 
United  Mine- workers  of  America  in  convention  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  intended  to  throw  200,000  bituminous  coal 
miners  into  idleness,  was  appointed  for  April  21,  and  went 
into  effect  on  that  day  though  delayed  in  Indiana  till  May 
1.  The  causes  assigned  were  low  wages  and  lack  of  steady 
employment;  also,  lack  of  uniformity  in  rates.  Concern- 
ing the  6,500  miners  in  Cambria  county,  Pennsylvania,  the 
following  is  reported  as  to  wages: 

Some  other  strikers  had  higher  rates.  Three  months  previously 
the  price  of  mining  bituminous  coal  in  the  Cambria  region,  which  had 
been  forty-five  cents  a  ton  net,  was  reduced  to  forty  cents;  and  two 
weeks  previously  it  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  cents.  The  demand  of 
the  miners'  convention  a  year  ago,  was  for  a  wage- scale  on  the  basis 
of  seventy  cents  a  ton.  The  depression  in  wages,  due  partly  to  the 
reduced  demand  for  coal  owing  to  the  general  reduction  of  manufac- 
tures under  apprehension  of  a  change  in  the  tariff,  was  brought  to  a 
still  lower  point  by  the  sharp  competition  which  soon  arose  among 
capitalists  dealing  in  coal.  In  the  war  of  coal  companies  against  one 
another,  coal  had  been  offered  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  pay  decent  wages  for  mining  it.  Many  of  the  operators  saw 
that  the  miners  had  at  least  some  of  the  right  on  their  side;  but,  ex- 
cept by  a  general  agreement  of  mine-owners,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
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raise  the  price  of  such  an  article  as  fuel,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  no 
other  practicable  way  of  soon  bringing  up  the  price  was  seen  except 
to  let  a  strike  intervene  and  create  a  scarcity.  Such  a  remedy,  how- 
ever, may  well  be  deemed  worse  than  the  disease.  It  probably  raises 
the  owners'  price  and  eventually  the  miners'  wage;  but  it  lowers 
civilization,  disgraces  society,  and  brutalizes  man.  It  issues  invita- 
tion to  outrage.  It  tends  to  make  selfish  instincts  fierce  and  comba- 
tive, and  to  turn  them  loose  to  rage  on  all  the  ways  of  peaceful  indus- 
try and  trade.     This  was  its  work  in  this  notable  case. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  ulterior  effects  of  the  order 
issued  by  President  John.  McBrideof  the  United  Mine- work- 
ers of  America,  it  was  a  success  as  a  mere  strike.  The 
miners  in  great  numbers  obeyed  it.  Reports  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride  on  April  23  showed  that  the  men  who  within  two 
days  had  dropped  work  numbered  as  follows:  Pennsylva- 
nia, 50,000;  Ohio,  26,000;  Indiana,  5,000;  Illinois,  27,- 
000;  Michigan,  300;  Iowa,  1,300;  Indian  Territory,  2,000; 
West  Virginia,  2,000;  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  5,000; 
Alabama,  8,000:  total  126,600.  Reports  on  April  27  showed 
a  total  of  152,000,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, West  Virginia,  and  Missouri. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  Hungarian  coke-workers  in  the 
region  of  Scottdale,  Pennsylvania,  where  the  preliminary 
strike  of  April  2  had  not  been  fully  settled,  serious  disturb- 
ances occurred  on  May  4.  The  Hungarian  women  led  in 
a  desperate  battle  of  about  200  strikers  against  the  new 
employes  that  had  been  brought  in  to  take  their  place  at 
the  Painter  works  of  the  McClure  coke  company.  Ten  of 
the  Hungarians  were  reported  shot,  some  fatally,  and  a 
superintendent  of  the  company  was  nearly  killed  by  blows 
on  his  head  from  the  hatchets  with  which  the  women  were 
armed.  The  new  men  were  driven  from  the  works.  The 
mob  was  dispersed  by  a  large  force  of  deputies  summoned 
by  the  sheriff  and  armed  with  Winchester  rifles.  Other 
coke  works  in  the  same  region  were  the  scenes  of  violent 
outbreaks. 

The  great  soft-coal  strike  of  the  United  Mine-workers 
had,  by  the  middle  of  May,  spread  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory. In  many  places  the  miners  willingly  and  eagerly 
joined  in  it;  in  many  others  they  were  intimidated  into 
joining  by  bands  of  strikers  or  of  sympathizers  with 
strikers  from  other  mines.  Frequently  actual  force  was 
used  to  compel  the  stopping  of  work.  Many  mine-owners 
used  great  efforts  to  protect  their  workers  by  calling  on 
county  authorities  for  armed  deputies,  and  by  procuring 
injunctions  from  courts  forbidding  marching  bands  of 
strikers  from  approaching  to  interfere  with  their  men.. 
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tactically  the  bituminous  coal  regions  in  several  states 
were  scenes  of  insurrection  in  which  lawless  violence  was 
with  difficulty  restrained.  In  hope  of  some  settlement  by 
compromise  a  conference  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
May  15  to  17,  between  150  delegates  representing  operators 
and  195  representing  miners.  The  miners'  delegates  were 
from  the  Mine-workers'  union:  the  operators'  delegates 
represented  only  a  portion  (not  a  majority)  of  the  operators 
in  the  country,  being  sent  by  148  operators  in  Ohio,  seventy- 
five  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in  West  Virginia,  twelve  in  In- 
diana, four  in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  four  in  Kentucky, 
and  one  in  Oolorado.  None  were  sent  from  Illinois.  The 
conference  was  a  failure.  The  differences  of  view  were 
found  to  be  too  wide,and  the  diversities  of  mining  interests 
in  states  covering  such  a  continental  area  too  great  to  be 
brought  into  harmonious  adjustment  under  a  uniform 
system.  A  conference  of  the  Ohio  operators  at  Columbus 
on  May  23  also  failed  of  effect. 

To  bring  into  view  the  grievousness  of  the  situation 
which  the  strike  had  produced,  the  extent  of  the  damage 
involved,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  in  reaching  a  settle- 
ment of  it,  a  few  points  are  noted.  Estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  strikers  vary,  but  probably  from  150,000  to  175,000 
miners  had  quit  work,  stopping  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
bituminous  production  of  the  country.  Their  object  was 
to  restore  at  least  the  rate  of  wages  paid  previous  to  the 
last  winter's  reductions.  That  rate  made  possible  for  a 
workman  an  average  daily  earning  of  two  dollars;  but  as 
employment  is  uncertain  and  irregular,  a  miner  would 
earn  through  the  year  scarcely  more  than  $300  or  $350. 
This  income  had  been  much  reduced  since  last  autumn  by 
reason  of  the  low  prices  to  which  coal  had  fallen  during 
the  depression  in  business.  The  heavy  decrease  in  the  de- 
mand for  fuel  in  manufacturing  led  to  sharp  competition 
by  operators  who  sought  to  secure  orders  by  offering  sales 
at  lower  prices.  The  northern  Illinois  operators  charge 
that  the  product  of  the  southern  Illinois  mines  was  offered 
at  rates  so  low  that  they  were  compelled  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  northern  Illinois  product.  This  made  un- 
avoidable a  reduction  by  employers  in  the  Indiana  coal  re- 
gion. The  Ohio  operators  next  felt  the  same  necessity, 
and  finally  the  great  Pennsylvania  coal  companies  and 
others  in  the  eastern  and  southern  states  yielded  to  the 
same  pressure.  The  miners  charge  distinctly  that  these 
great  reductions  were  in  most  cases  violations  of  agree- 
ments, and  had  brought  them  and  their  families  into  great 
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privation  and  suffering.  They  urged  a  uniform  rate  oi 
wages  at  seventy-five  cents  a  ton.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  adding  twenty-five  cents  a  ton  at  the  mines,  while  it 
increases  the  miner's  wage  fifty  per  cent,  increases  the 
cost  to  the  distant  consumer  only  about  ten  per  cento  But 
any  endeavor  to  establish  a  price  for  coal  which  would  al- 
low decent  wages  to  the  miners  showed  the  situation  full 
of  difficulties.  The  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  im- 
mense bituminous  region — cost  of  living,  nearness  to  tide 
water,  access  to  market,  etc. — were  so  diverse  as  to  make 
the  arranging  of  a  single  uniform  schedule  of  prices  and 
wages  almost  impossible. 

With  the  continuance  of  the  strike  after  the  failure  of 
the  conference,  the  situation  became  more  grave.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  coke  regions,  the  former  tumult  was  re- 
newed, more  than  1,000  strikers  marching  through  Scott- 
dale  on  May  23.  On  the  side  of  the  operators  a  mounted 
police  force  was  organized,  with  carbines,  revolvers,  and  a 
mounted  machine  gun  capable  of  firing  1,000  shots  a 
minute.  Near  Uniontown  200  armed  strikers  ordered  a 
coke  company's  workmen  at  Stickle  Hollow  to  quit  work, 
and  threatened  the  works  with  attack  if  the  company  did 
not  close  them  by  a  given  time.  The  next  morning  fifty 
armed  deputies  held  the  works  against  a  force  of  1,500 
strikers,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  guns.  As  the 
mob  of  foreigners  advanced  the  deputies  opened  fire,  which 
was  returned  by  the  strikers  till  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted and  they  were  compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  five 
dead  and  eight  wounded.  The  deputies  took  many  pris- 
oners. Many  other  coke  works  and  mines  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  were  scenes  of  outrage. 

In  Illinois  also  the  strike  became  tumultuous  and  mur- 
derous at  several  points.  The  city  of  La  Salle  was  held  in 
terror  on  the  night  of  May  24  by  a  mob  of  500  striking 
miners  rendered  furious  by  the  fact  that  the  mines  were 
protected  by  the  sheriff  and  his  forty  deputies.  The 
strikers  opened  fire,  which  was  returned  by  the  sheriff's 
guard  till  their  ammunition  was  spent,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  flee — nearly  all  of  them  wounded,  the  sheriff  and 
several  others  dangerously  injured.  The  fight,  it  is  be 
lieved,  was  fatal  to  several  of  the  rioters.  A  number  of 
them  were  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail,  but  the  mob  at- 
tacked the  jail  and  released  them.  On  the  same  day  mines 
at  Centralia,  Odin,  and  Pana,  were  attacked  by  strikers 
with  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the  workmen  and  com- 
pelling the  closing  of  the  mines.     At  Centralia  the  mob, 
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which  had  come  from  Duqnoin  on  a  captured  freight  train, 
wrought  destruction  to  the  buildings  and  machinery.  From 
Centralia  and  Pana  the  sheriff  of  the  county  reported  to 
Governor  Altgeld  the  need  of  troops  to  assist  his  deputies 
in  maintaining  order  against  the  riotous  crowds.  The 
governor's  reply  amounted  to  a  refusal  until  he  should  be- 
come assured  that  the  strikers  had  overpowered  the  sheriff's 
deputies.  At  a  later  hour,  however,  reports  of  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  induced  him  to  order  militia  to  the  scene 
of  violence,  but  with  strict  orders  to  confine  their  action 
to  suppressing  riot  and  keeping  the  peace  without  acting 
in  any  way  as  guardians  of  private  property.  The  next 
day  mobs  largely  of  foreigners  gathered  at  Carbondale, 
Cartersville,  and  Spring  Valley,  and  armed  themselves  to 
march  to  release  the  strikers  held  by  the  sheriff  at  Centra- 
lia, Pana,  and  La  Salle.  For  several  days  the  whole  region 
was  in  tumult  with  marching  mobs  threatening  the  mines, 
stopping  and  sometimes  wrecking  freight  trains,  prevent- 
ing the  coaling  of  engines  and  all  shipment  of  coal  by  rail- 
way, firing  on  the  trainmen,  and  defying  the  troops,  though 
usually  scattering  when  the  troops  advanced  and  then  re- 
gathering  in  other  places. 

The  incidents  above  alluded  to  must  serve  as  specimens 
of  numberless  others  which  for  many  weary  weeks  formed 
part  of  the  scene  of  guerrilla  warfare  in  several  great  states. 
The  month  of  June  opened  with  dismal  prospect.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  coal  regions,  where  lawlessness  at  several 
points  had  for  weeks  no  efficient  check,  and  where  four  dead 
bodies  had  shown  the  result  of  one  battle,  Governor  Patti- 
son  at  last,  near  the  end  of  May,  gave  a  faint  signal  of 
hope  by  his  proclamation  threatening  the  Fayette  county 
strikers  with  troops  unless  they  stopped  their  rioting.  The 
town  and  county  officials  in  that  state  showed  abundant 
courage  and  excellent  judgment,  but  in  many  conflicts 
their  numbers  were  utterly  inadequate  to  the  duties  to 
which  they  were  called.  Their  appeals  for  military  pro- 
tection were  unheeded.  It  is  merely  an  addition  to  the 
risk  of  outrage  to  order  a  few  village  policemen,  with  a 
score  or  two  of  sheriff's  deputies  hastily  summoned,  to  con- 
front a  mob  of  several  hundred  infuriated  men  and  women 
many  of  whom  are  ignorant  foreigners  not  understanding 
the  language  of  this  country,  while  nearly  all  are  made 
desperate  by  want  and  fired  with  a  deep  sense  of  injustice. 
In  Indiana  at  the  end  of  May,  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
had  become  evident,  and  Governor  Matthews  decided  on 
June  2  to  bring  to  bear  the  military  power  of  the  state, 
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ordering  troops  first  to  Cannelburg.  In  Ohio,  at  Bellaire, 
the  condition  was  so  threatening  on  June  4  that  mine- 
owners  decided  to  close  their  mines  till  protection  could 
be  had :  trains  were  stopped,  bridges  burned,  and  tracks 
torn  up.  An  injunction  from  the  United  States  court  was 
procured;  and  Governor  McKinley  ordered  1,500  militia- 
men to  that  region.  At  Massillon  a  small  militia  force  was 
overpowered  by  rioters,  and  at  Ironton,  St.  Clairsville, 
Barnesville,  Mineral  Point, and  elsewhere,  the  railway  guards 
were  fired  upon  and  coal  trains  stopped  by  great  mobs. 
By  June  8,  about  3,000  soldiers  with  four  Gatling  guns 
were  on  guard  along  the  railroads  in  the  region  of  Bellaire. 
In  West  Virginia  at  several  points  mining  buildings  were 
burned;  and  on  June  8  a  body  of  state  troops  was  ordered 
to  Charleston.  In  Maryland,  at  Cumberland,  Frostburg, 
and  other  points,  the  strike  assumed  such  violent  forms  on 
June  6  that  Governor  Brown  called  out  two  regiments  of 
Baltimore  troops  to  hold  in  check  several  mobs  numbering 
hundreds  of  men,  many  of  them  with  firearms.  In  Ala- 
bama also  the  strike  was  accompanied  by  riots  requiring 
the  presence  of  troops.  An  incident  cognate  to  the  coal 
strike  was  that  of  the  great  strike  on  June  5,  of  3,000  work- 
men in  the  National  Tube  works  at  McKeesport,  Penn. 

The  end  of  the  great  strike  was  initiated  on  June  15 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  an  agreement  at  a  conference  of  the 
operators  and  miners  of  a  limited  region  (from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  Illinois)  fixing  a  wage-basis  of  sixty  cents  a  ton  in 
Ohio  and  sixty-nine  cents  in  Pennsylvania.  The  miners 
had  gradually  lost  all  hope  of  a  national  adjustment;  and 
President  McBride  of  the  Miners'  union  announced  that 
each  district  would  do  well  to  accede  to  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  Columbus  conference,  or  even  to  make  the  best 
terms  possible,  inasmuch  as  the  funds  of  the  Miners' 
union  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  dozens  of  the  leaders 
were  in  jail  or  under  arrest  for  conspiracy.  Moreover  it 
was  at  last  plain  to  the  great  mass  of  the  strikers,  that  the 
course  of  arson,  murder,  and  antagonism  to  law  into  which 
their  movement  had  so  largely  drifted,  with  the  fright- 
ful damage  which  it  had  wrought  in  all  departments  of 
business  and  of  social  life,  had  disgusted,  alarmed,  and 
angered  the  general  public,  even  though  the  public  had  at 
first  recognized  the  substantial  justice  at  the  basis  of  the 
miners'  claims  and  had  wished  them  success.  These  con- 
siderations were  forcibly  presented  to  the  minds  of  the 
more  ignorant  strikers  by  the  military  power  which  the 
outraged  majesty  of  the  law  had  at  last  set  in  array  against 
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them  in  state  after  state.  It  was  recognized  too  that  they 
had  gained  some  advance  in  wages;  though  this  pecuniary 
gain  was  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  sum  of  which  they 
had  deprived  themselves  through  lack  of  wages  and  through 
many  minor  losses.  In  many  districts  there  was  refusal 
and  delay  of  agreement;  in  a  few  places  outrage  was  re- 
newed; but  the  unity  of  the  strike  was  broken;  the  leaders 
could  no  longer  lead;  district  after  district  made  terms 
with  the  mine-owners;  and  it  was  estimated  that  within 
two  weeks  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  the  strikers  had  re- 
turned to  work. 

The  pecuniary  loss  and  damage — in  addition  to  the 
general  inconvenience,  the  moral  injury,  and  the  deep  dis- 
grace— can  be  estimated  only  by  conjecture.  The  loss  of 
wages  by  the  miners  is  reckoned  at  not  less  than  $12,500,- 
000.  The  loss  of  the  mine-owners  in  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, stoppage  of  business,  etc.,  has  not  been  reckoned,  but 
was  very  heavy.  The  losses  to  the  multitude  of  manufac- 
turing plants  stopped  by  lack  of  fuel  or,  as  were  the  rail- 
roads, compelled  to  pay  a  greatly  increased  price  for  coal, 
were  very  large.  Those  conversant  with  such  matters  have 
considered  that  the  total  loss  in  all  departments  must  have 
equalled  $20,000,000. 

No  one  questions  the  full  right  of  a  laboring  man  to 
quit  his  labor  at  his  own  choice,  except  so  far  as  he  has 
chosen  to  enter  into  a  legal  contract  covering  a  certain 
time;  but  in  the  light  of  such  an  organized  movement  as 
this  and  others  in  recent  years,  always  actually — whether 
or  not  intentionally — involving  the  forcible  preventing 
from  work  of  men  who  wish  to  work,  and  always  eventua- 
ting in  a  long  train  of  frightful  outrages,  while  seldom 
bringing  the  workmen  auy  benefit,  multitudes  of  minds 
are  earnestly  questioning:  Shall  either  the  operator  or  the 
operative,  as  an  individual  or  as  a  class,  be  allowed  either 
to  produce  or  to  permit  at  his  pleasure  a  condition  which  is 
practically  tuar  in  a  free,  civilized,  and  enlightened  land? 
In  the  lack  of  any  other  applicable  remedy  for  the  unde- 
niable evils  which  give  occasion  to  such  disastrous  out- 
breaks, governmental  arbitration  is  urged;  and  many  who 
have  no  faith  in  socialism  as  a  general  theory  of  govern- 
ment, are  considering  as  a  possible  application  for  an  ex- 
ceptional class  of  cases  the  governmental  control  of  coal 
mines  and  of  railways — such  control  as  is  operative  in  the 
business  of  carrying  the  mails. 
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THE  PULLMAN  BOYCOTT. 

r^NE  of  the  fiercest  conflicts  that  has  ever  occurred  on 
the  industrial  field  in  the  United  States  was  begun  at 
noon  on  June  26,  in  Chicago,  111.,  when  the  executive 
board  of  the  American  Railway  union  issued  an  order  to 
the  effect  that  no  Pullman  cars  should  be  handled  by  union 
trainmen  or  switchmen  on  any  railroad  in  this  country. 
This  fierce  and  calamitous  war — for  war  it  was  for  a  brief 
period — raged  in  the  region  of  Chicago,  and  extending  to 
many  points  on  the  railroad  system  from  Cleveland  far  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  slope,  wrought  dire  effects  in  all  branches 
of  industry  and  business  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  na- 
tional area.  Not  only  was  there  immense  destruction  of 
railway  property,  with  stoppage  of  freight,  passenger,  and 
mail  transport,  when  the  boycott,  which  took  the  form  of 
a  general  railroad  strike,  had  developed  as  usual  into  the 
stage  of  violence;  but  also  there  was  an  extensive  paralysis 
of  business.  This  naturally  ensued  when  some  mayors  of 
cities  and  governors  of  states,  either  through  sympathy 
with  the  strikers  or  through  lack  of  force,  had  failed  to 
give  protection  to  property  and  life  under  the  state  laws; 
and  when  further,  those  officials  had  openly  joined  with 
the  leaders  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  men  to  declare  in 
the  name  of  American  liberty  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  had  neither  authority  nor  right  to  use  its 
power  in  enforcing  its  own  laws  under  the  constitution. 
Citizens,  in  a  land  of  liberty  under  law,  feel  that  when 
popular  leaders  and  public  officials  are  uttering  or  mutter- 
ing threats  of  revolution  if  law  is  enforced,  the  only  busi- 
ness then  in  order  is  to  make  ready  for  the  enforcement  of 
law  as  by  lightning-stroke. 

One  of  the  benefits  in  making  ready  for  a  stroke  is  that 
it  often  removes  the  need  of  the  stroke.  Excited  multi- 
tudes, suddenly  misled,  are  stopped  for  a  little,  and  with 
a  moment's  thought  find  themselves  after  all  on  the  side 
of  law.  In  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
threat  of  revolution  had  any  real  force  among  working- 
men  or  labor-leaders,  except  among  the  very  few  of  the 
latter  who  in  a  delirium  of  egotism  or  of  some  other  kind 
of  mania,  are  always  posing  as  heroes  or  as  autocrats. 
When  President  Cleveland,  acting  in  the  plain  line  of  his 
duty  under  the  constitution,  issued  his  admirably  clear  and 
fitting  proclamations,  and  brought  into  action  on  the  scene 
of  disorder  the  judicial  and  military  power  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  answered  with  a  reassuring  burst  of  patriotic 
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applause  from  both  the  great  political  parties  alike — the 
southern  voices  fully  equalling  those  of  the  north.  From 
that  day,  the  violence  that  had  been  defiant  began  to  seek 
hiding. 

Beyond  a  stern  demand  for  the  supremacy  of  law 
above  disorder,  and  the  conviction  that  the  boycott  was 
irrational,  the  public  voice  has  not  been  decisively  heard. 
Public  opinion  has  not 
felt  called  to  judge  on  the 
questions  from  which  the 
boycott  arose,  until  all 
the  facts  on  both  sides 
shall  be  fully  and  calmly 
presented.  However,  it 
is  easy  to  detect  an  un- 
der-current of  sympathy 
with  the  Pullman  work- 
men, with  a  due  readi-  ^\^ 
ness  to  see  evidence  for 
the  justness  of  their  orig- 
inal claim,  while  it  is  con- 
ceded that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  following  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  facts 
as  known.  The  Pullman 
car  company,  at  Pullman, 
111.,  near  Chicago,  manufactures  sleeping-cars,  and  has  con- 
tracts with  numerous  railroads  for  the  running  of  several 
thousand  of  these  cars,  which  have  become  a  necessity  of  the 
travelling  public.  The  financial  depression  last  fall  caused 
decrease  in  travel  and  consequent  heavy  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  new  cars.  The  Pullman  company,  having  few 
orders  and  little  work,  notified  its  workmen  that  either  a 
reduction  in  wages  or  the  closing  of  its  works  was  necessary. 
The  workmen  accepted  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  to  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent  with  the  promise  of  restoration  to  the  old 
rates,  when  business  improved.  The  employes  declare 
that  their  wages,  after  paying  their  house-rent  to  the  com- 
pany, scarcely  kept  them  from  starvation.  Their  demand 
in  May  for  a  return  to  the  old  rate  was  refused  by  the 
company  on  the  ground  (as  stated  by  them)  that  the  few 
orders  which  they  had  for  cars  had  been  taken  at  a  loss,  on 
some  contracts,  of  $300  per  car,  solely  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing their  men  at  work.  This  the  men  declined  to  accept 
as  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the  case,  declaring  that  the 
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company  had  been  for  years  amassing  enormous  profits  and 
paying  dividends  on  an  immensely  "watered"  stock,  and 
that  its  poverty  had  not  caused  reduction  in  the  great 
salaries  of  its  officials.  Also,  a  few  days  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  one  of  the  Chicago  papers  reported  the  pay- 
ment of  the  usual  quarterly  dividend  to  its  stockholders. 
The  Methodist  minister  at  Pullman,  referring  to  one  asser- 
tion that  the  average  wages  were  as  much  as  $1.87  a  day, 
expressed  doubt,  and  spoke  of  knowing  one  man  who  after 
paying  house-rent  and  water-rent  had  but  seventy-six  cents 
a  day  left  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  his  family.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  average  total 
wage  per  day  was  $2.33.  The  company's  offer  to  show  its 
books  was  unsatisfactory,  as  the  men  were  possessed  with 
the  suspicion  that  the  books  might  have  been  falsified. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  facts  in  the  case,  3,000  em- 
ployes (four-fifths  of  the  whole  number)  struck  on  May 
11.  Upon  this  the  company  decided  to  close  its  works  and 
stop  all  manufacture. 

At  this  point  the  American  Railway  union,  through  its 
president,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  came  in  to  take  charge  of 
the  case,  with  declaration  of  a  boycott  on  all  Pullman 
cars— that  is,  forbidding  switchmen  to  switch  them, 
brakeman  to  couple  them,  and  engineers  to  draw  them. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  boycott,  however,  the  union 
demanded  of  the  Pullman  company  that  it  should 
submit  its  differences  with  its  workmen  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  company  replied  that  it  had  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate— not  deeming  the  question  whether  it  should  or 
should  not  re-open  its  works  one  of  the  questions  proper 
for  submission  to  any  outside  party.  On  June  26,  the 
boycott  was  declared  on  all  Pullman  cars,  with  orders  to 
begin  on  the  Illinois  Central  road  and  to  extend  rapidly 
to  all  others  in  the  country  using  those  cars.  It  was  a 
"sympathy  boycott" — all  workmen  being  called  thus 
to  sympathize  with  the  Pullman  car  workmen  to  the  ex- 
tent of  depriving  themselves  of  their  daily  wages;  and  it 
carried  the  threat  of  a  strike  on  every  railroad  that  should 
not  refuse  to  draw  Pullman  cars  until  the  Pullman  com- 
pany should  consent  to  submit  its  case  to  arbitration. 
There  was  also  the  further  threat  of  "calling  out"  all  the 
trades  in  the  country.  The  railroads,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  manufacturing  cars,  and  being  entirely  without 
power  to  direct  the  course  of  the  Pnllman  manufacturers, 
and  being  each  under  contract  for  a  term  of  years  with  that 
company,  with  heavy  pecuniary  bonds,  to  draw  its  cars, 
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could  not  give  obedience  to  such  orders,  even  if  they  were 
disposed  to  submit  their  business  under  threat  to  the  con- 
trol of  an  entirely  irresponsible  outside  party.  The  result 
was  that  on  June  29  President  Debs  proceeded  to  declare 
his  formal  boycott  on  the  twenty-two  railroads  running 
out  of  Chicago,  with  orders  to  committees  representing 
the  employes  on  each  road  to  call  out  their  respective  em- 
ployes on  strike  as  fast  as  possible — thus  "tying  up"  the 
roads  from  all  freight,  passenger,  and  mail  transportation. 
Not  all  these  roads  used  Pullman  cars,  but  all  were  guilty 
of  joining  with  the  Chicago  General  Managers' association, 
whose  object  was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the  roads  in  di- 
recting their  own  business  and  in  fulfilling  their  contracts. 
The  American  Railway  union,  whose  president  thus 
claimed  the  power  of  a  dictator  over  the  traffic  and  travel 
and  much  of  the  life  of  a  semi-continental  area,  is  a  new 
association  formed  about  half-a-year  ago,  with  the  ambi- 
tious design  of  superseding  or  of  merging  into  itself  all  the 
distinct  railroad  unions  composed  respectively  of  conduc- 
tors, of  brakemen,  of  engineers,  of  switchmen,  etc.  Its 
President  was  to  outrank  all  other  railway  labor  leaders, 
t  has  suddenly  risen  to  large  membership  in  the  central 
west  and  southwest,  but  in  the  east  has  scarcely  any  ad- 
herents, and  has  not  gained  the  admiration  or  co-opera- 
tion of  such  judicious  and  useful  unions  of  railroad  men 
as,  for  instance,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers whose  watchfulness  and  vigor  in  behalf  of  labor 
habitually  achieve  success.  The  American  Railway  union, 
whatever  its  future,  has  made  a  remarkable  record  for  its 
first  year.  Not  now  taking  into  account  the  injury  to  pub- 
lic and  private  rights  and  interests,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  great  cause  of  the  workingman  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  development  of  a  spirit  of  violence  and  law- 
lessness the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  alienate  public 
sympathy. 

The  strike,  ordered  on  June  29,  rapidly  extended  from 
road  to  road  in  the  western  system.  President  Debs,  as 
usual,  counselled  the  men  to  refrain  from  interference  with 
the  property  of  the  railroads;  but  the  strike,  as  is  usual 
with  all  extensive  strikes,  soon  generated  violence.  Tumul- 
tuous assemblages  of  strikers  and  their  sympathizers  grew 
into  riots  at  various  points  on  the  premises  of  railroads  in 
Chicago  and  at  many  stations  near  that  city  and  in  the 
west  and  southwest.  On  June  29  trains  were  blockaded, 
and  cars  switched  off,  and  on  June  30  some  men  who  had 
taken  strikers'  places  were  severely  beaten.     In  Chicago, 
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the  cutting  off  the  usual  supply  of  meat  and  other  provi- 
sions from  the  country,  threatened  a  famine,  and  prices 
rose  to  astonishing  figures.  Indeed,  the  city's  business  was 
prostrate.  As  the  destruction  of  railway  property  of  all 
kinds  increased,  the  companies  called  on  the  city  and 
county  authorities  for  protection,  and  many  additional 
sheriff's  deputies  were  sworn  in;  but  these  were  unable  to 
cope  with  the  great  mobs  which  gathered  at  various  points 
in  and  around  Chicago,  and  shifted  from  place  to  place. 
Appeal  was  made  to  Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  for  troops. 
State  troops  were  ordered  to  the  scene;  but  proved  inade- 
quate to  protect  the  vast  amount  of  property  endangered, 
to  repress  riot,  or  to  arrest  disturbers  of  the  peace. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  government,  prior  to  any 
interference  on  its  part,  had  become  a  party  in  the  contest. 
Its  mails  and  postal  service  over  long  and  important  routes 
had  been  delayed  or  entirely  stopped  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  had  even  proceeded  to  violent  resistance 
against  deputy  marshals.  Similar  outrage  had  been  wrought 
along  the  great  lines  of  interstate  commerce  whose  pro- 
tection was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  general  government. 
Notification  of  the  illegal  acts  at  Chicago  was  made  to  the 
attorney-general's  office  at  Washington;  and  the  strong  arm 
of  justice  was  lifted  on  July  2,  first  in  a  warning  and  for- 
bidding gesture  in  the  form  of  a  most  sweeping  federal 
writ  from  Judges  Grosscup  and  Woods  covering  the  judi- 
cial district  of  northern  Illinois,  and  enjoining  all  persons 
from  interference  with  United  States  mail-conveyance  or 
with  interstate  railroad  commerce,  and  from  inciting  or 
encouraging  any  acts  of  interference  therewith.  The  at- 
torney-general ordered  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  all 
persons  engaged  in  such  interference.  Arrest  of  several 
leaders  of  the  strike  followed.  This  called  forth  from  the 
strikers  and  their  sympathizers  words  of  menace  which  bore 
at  least  a  suggestion  of  revolt  and  treason.  The  grand  jury 
was  summoned  to  convene  as  soon  as  possible  to  find  in- 
dictments against  President  Debs  and  other  active  leaders; 
and  when  the  United  States  officials  at  Chicago  certified  to 
President  Cleveland  that  United  States  troops  were  neces- 
sary to  execute  the  orders  of  the  court,  the  president  is- 
sued a  proclamation  commanding  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  warning  all  violators  of  the  peril  incurred  by  disobedi- 
ence; and  ordered  to  Chicago  a  force  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
and  artillery  from  the  regular  army.  Governor  Altgeld 
telegraphed  to  the  president  a  long  protest  against  his 
sending  federal  troops  to  Illinois,  declaring  that  they  were 
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not  needed  there,  and  that  the  president  had  strained  his 
constitutional  authority  in  sending  them.  The  president 
then  ordered  more  troops  thither.  This  position  of  Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  doubtless  encouraged  the  strikers  in  violence; 
and  on  July  5  and  succeeding  days,  a  mob  of  25,000  men 
was  gathered,  and  there  were  several  collisions  between  the 
rioters  an'd  the  military,  with  many  persons  wounded  and 
a  few  killed.  The  mobs  were  composed  largely  of  Poles, 
Bohemians,  and  other  foreigners.  Trains  were  ditched, 
and  hundreds  of  cars  and  many  railway  buildings  and 
bridges  were  burned.  On  the  night  of  July  8,  the  presi- 
dent issued  another  proclamation  urging  law-abiding  citi- 
zens to  absent  themselves  from  all  scenes  of  riotous  assem- 
blage, as  he  was  determined  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  extent  of  using  the  entire  force 
of  the  nation.  More  troops  were  swiftly  ordered  to  the 
field  of  disorder. 

Confronted  with  the  full  national  power  the  strike  in- 
stantly began  to  wane.  Within  two  days  its  force  was 
manifestly  broken,  and  within  a  week  train-service  was  re- 
sumed in  a  large  degree  on  nearly  all  the  roads.  The  con- 
ference of  labor  leaders  called  in  Chicago  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  while  express- 
ing strong  sympathy  with  the  Pullman  employes  in  their 
strike,  declined  to  join  in  the  strike  ordered  by  Debs, 
deeming  it  an  act  of  folly  in  the  present  business  depres- 
sion. Debs  and  several  of  his  fellow-leaders  were  arrested, 
and  are  to  be  brought  to  trial.  On  July  13,  he  drew  up  a 
proposal  to  the  general  managers  (railroads)  to  declare  the 
strike  at  an  end  on  condition  that  his  men  returning  should 
be  reinstated  in  their  former  places  without  prejudice.  The 
general  managers  refused  any  official  dealings  with  Debs. 
They  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a  proposal,  by 
whomsoever  made,  could  not  be  accepted,  as  it  would  turn 
out  of  work  men  who  had  come  forward  to  serve  the  roads 
at  a  time  of  peril,  in  order  that  places  might  be  made  for 
men  who  had  wrought  the  roads  and  the  public  a  great 
injury.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  many  of  the 
strikers  whose  places  had  not  been  filled  are  being  re- 
engaged. 

In  California  the  strike  assumed  serious  proportions, 
amounting  practically  at  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Los  An- 
geles, and  some  other  points,  almost  to  an  insurrection — 
the  state  militia  refusing  to  obey  when  ordered  to  charge 
on  the  strikers  who  were  rioting  at  Sacramento.  There  is 
reported  a  strong   opposition  to  the  great  railway  lines 
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among  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state,  which 
may  require  the  sending  thither  of  a  large  force  of  the 
regular  army.  The  strike  there  had  been  brought  under 
check,  but  not  ended,  by  July  15. 

The  great  Pullman  boycott  with  its  resultant  strike 
caused  an  amount  of  personal  distress,  damage  to  business, 
destruction  of  railway  property  and  freight,  and  actual 
expense  to  private  persons  and  public  treasuries,  which  is 
incalculable,  but  which  must  at  the  lowest  conjecture  be 
stated  at  an  enormous  figure.  The  daily  loss  in  railway 
business  alone  is  computed  at  $250,000.  The  single  item 
of  the  total  loss  of  wages  by  the  Pullman  employes  in  the 
car  works  alone  is  stated  at  $300,000.  The  military  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  government  alone  cost  the  treas- 
ury $8,000  a  day.  This  is  a  large  price,  but  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  pay  for  one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  the 
strike — that  of  the  supremacy  of  law. 

Note— The  above  record  is  brought  up  to  July  15.— So. 


COXEYISM. 

'pOWARD  the  end  of  March,  there  started  out  from 
Massillon,  Ohio,  a  company  of  about  a  hundred  men, 
to  make  the  march  to  the  capitol  at  Washington,  more 
than  300  miles  away.  It  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
strangest  movements  that  this  country  has  ever  seen,  and 
was  soon  taken  as  the  model  for  many  other  companies 
which  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  were  or- 
ganized after  the  same  type,  proclaimed  the  same  purposes, 
and  set  forth  for  the  same  destination.  Public  attention 
was  immediately  drawn  to  the  company  earliest  on  the 
march  by  its  novelty  of  plan  and  of  object,  its  semi-mili- 
tary organization,  its  quaint  watchwords,  its  element  of 
crude  but  real  earnestness,  with  its  broad  and  farcical  sen- 
sationalism. It  was  seen  as  a  masquerade;  it  was  also  felt 
as  a  mystery  grotesquely  mingling  the  ludicrous  and  the 
pathetic.  Many  minds  were  quick  to  see  near  danger  in  it: 
did  they  then  expect  it  to  attempt  to  capture  the  capitol 
and  disperse  the  congress?  The  more  thoughtful,  smil- 
ing at  such  fears,  were  grave  as  they  saw  in  it  a  symptom 
of  ill-health  deep  in  some  unnoticed  parts  of  our  social  or- 
ganism. It  was  all  only  a  shadow,  fantastic  and  distorted, 
and  it  soon  faded  and  was  no  more  seen;  yet  a  shadow 
shows  a  substance  somewhere;  and  many  minds  haveprob- 
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ably  been  brought  to  feel  that  it  is  wise  for  us  to  look  for  anc' 
deal  with  the  facts  in  our  American  life  which  make  pos- 
sible such  a  shadow — such  a  partly  submissive  and  appeal- 
ing, a  partly  mocking  and  menacing,  caricature  of  our 
common  humanity.  The  company  above  referred  to  call- 
ing itself  the  "Army  of  the  Commonweal  of  Christ,"  was 
named  "  Coxey's  army  "  from  its  leader,  and  the  name 
"Coxeyites"  was 
applied  to  the  many 
similar  bands  which 
in  various  parts  of 
the  country  started 
for  Washington  to 
bring  their  petition 
before  congress. 

Jacob  S.  Coxey 
was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1854. 
At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen he  left  school 
and  began  work  in 
a  rolling  mill,  and 
in  1879  began  busi- 
ness on  his  own  ac- 
count. In  1881  he 
became  owner  of  a 
sand-stone  quarry 
at  Massillon,  Ohio, 
adding  in  1889  the 
business  of  horse- 
breeder  with  his 
stock-farm  then  at 
Lexington,  Ky., 
but  recently  re- 
moved to  Massillon. 
prise  and  activity  and 
people.     He  has  a 
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As  a  business-man  he  has  enter- 
has  been  popular  among  his  towns- 
wife  and  six  children.  Formerly  a 
greenbacker  in  politics  he  is  now  a  populist.  He  was  brought 
up  an  Episcopalian,  but  now  claims  to  be  a  "Christian  The- 
osophist,"  and  is  reported  as  believing  that  he  and  his  assist- 
ant Browne  share  between  them  the  re-incarnation  of  Christ. 
He  expects  the  reconstruction  of  society  largely  through 
reformed  financial  systems  and  juster  relations  between 
government  and  the  citizens.  His  "chief  marshal/'  Carl 
Browne,  from  California,  was  born  July  4,  1849,  the  son 
of  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  and  the  Civil  war.     He  has 
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seen  life  in  many  phases,  as  printer,  painter,  ranchman, 
journalist,  and  political  agitator  with  Kearney  on  the 
sand-lots  in  San  Francisco.  His  mind  has  a  strong  mys- 
tical turn,  which  shows  itself  in  his  crude  attempts  at 
preaching,  often  quite  impressive  on  his  rough  auditors 
as  he  urges  on  them  some  of  the  ordinary  items  in  good 
conduct,  enforced  with  mighty  explications  of  Scripture 
prophecies  and  predictions  of  the  glorious  day  soon  to 
dawn  on  the  common  people,  when  banks  shall  vanish 
away  and  interest- bearing  bonds  shall  be  no  more,  suffu- 
sing the  whole  in  a  bewildering  mist  of  theosophy.  This 
unbalanced  thinker  is  thought  to  have  had  great  influence 
over  Coxey's  mind  and  to  have  been  the  real  originator  of 
the  movement  which  Ooxey  leads.  Christ's  declaration 
that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  and  "St. 
John's  vision  on  Patmos  "  of  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  he  applies  to  the  present  uprising  of  the  people  for 
overthrowing  u  the  infernal  blood-sucking  bank  system  " 
and  for  "abolishing  the  money  power  of  usury."  This 
"  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  re-incarnation  of  his 
soul  in  the  whole  people,"  he  is  careful  to  add,  "must  be 
by  legislation,  without  bloodshed — by  peaceable  means." 
Before  the  Coxey  movement  started,  Browne  had  in- 
duced the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  adopt  his 
great  scheme  for  the  issue  by  the  federal  government 
of  $500,000,000  (at  the  rate  of  $20,000,000  a  month)  in 
bonds  to  be  expended  in  constructing  good  roads — thus 
giving  employment  everywhere  to  the  unemployed.  All 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  day  of  eight  hours  at  a  rate  of 
payment  not  lower  than  $1.50  a  day.  This  scheme  has 
Ooxey's  enthusiastic  support;  and  his  "  army  "  was  set  in 
march  toward  Washington  as  a  "petition  in  boots"  to 
urge  upon  congress,  for  relief  of  the  starving  workingmen 
and  their  families,  the  immediate  passing  of  this  and  of  a 
cognate  bill  into  laws.  The  other  bill  provides  that  any 
state,  territory,  county,  township,  municipality,  or  incor- 
porated town  or  village,  may  receive  loans  for  making 
public  improvements  by  depositing  in  the  United  States 
treasury  its  non-interest-bearing  bonds  to  an  amount  not 
more  than  one-half  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  property, 
on  which  deposit  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  issue 
full  legal  tender  treasury  notes  of  the  denominations  of 
one,  two,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollars.  For  expense 
of  engraving  and  printing  the  government  is  to  retain  one 
per  cent.  The  loan  is  to  be  repaid  in  twenty-five 
annual  instalments  of  four  per  cent  each.     On  such  mat- 
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ters  only  a  financial  expert  can  speak  with  authority. 
However  it  is  not  venturing  much  in  favor  of  these  two 
schemes  when  it  is  said  that  their  merits  are  probably 
equal  on  the  whole  to  some  of  the  many  schemes  for  pub- 
lic finance  which  boast  a  much  more  dignified  origin. 

Coxey's  unarmed  "  army  " — the  leader  in  his  carriage, 
his  lieutenants  on  horses — made  a  peaceable  progress  in  a 
course  far  from  direct  to  Washington.  They  committed 
no  depredations,  though  in  many  towns  their  approach 
excited  apprehensions.  In  their  little  baggage-train  they 
carried  a  partial  supply  of  the  plainest  food,  to  which  fre- 
quent sympathizers  along  their  route  made  generous  addi- 
tions. In  many  cases  their  wants  were  supplied  by  the 
town  authorities  and  by  private  aid,  mainly  with  the  view 
of  hastening  them  away.  Some  communities  received 
them  with  enthusiasm,  welcoming  them  for  the  night  in 
halls  or  other  large  buildings  that  happened  to  be  empty. 
Sometimes  in  cold  and  hunger  they  camped  for  rest  on 
the  bare  ground.  Their  numbers  constantly  changed  by 
desertions  and  by  additions:  at  no  time  were  there  more 
than  500,  though  Coxey  had  announced  that  he  would  lead 
100,000  unemployed  men  to  urge  on  congress  the  enact- 
ment of  his  measures  for  relief.  He  entered  Washington 
April  29,  with  336  men,  and  on  May  1  paraded  through 
the  streets  to  the  capitol  grounds.  The  novelty  of  the 
movement  and  the  impossibility  of  predicting  the  num- 
bers that  might  be  involved  or  the  degree  of  violence  into 
which  they  might  unexpectedly  drift,  had  led  to  precau- 
tions by  the  municipal  authorities  at  Washington.  A 
strict  but  evidently  proper  construction  of  the  law  of  con- 
gress prohibiting  unofficial  processions  or  parades  in  the 
capitol  buildings  or  grounds  wrecked  Coxey's  plan  of  a 
grand  spectacular  demonstration  in  presenting  his  peti- 
tion. Finding  the  usual  approaches  guarded  by  the  police, 
and  persisting  in  his  purpose  to  speak  from  the  capitol 
steps,  he  with  two  other  leaders  sought  a  short  cut,  and 
his  grand  entrance  came  to  the  ignoble  end  of  an  arrest 
and  twenty  days'  imprisonment  with  five  dollars  fine  for 
violating  the  statute  against  carrying  a  banner  in  the 
grounds  and  trespassing  on  the  grass !  This  end  was  laugha- 
ble, and  sad,  and  fitting.  To  the  credit  of  the  "army"  be 
it  said  that  this  trespass  was  its  only  noticeable  illegal  act, 
though  its  whole  plan  was  absurd,  and  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  evolve  elements  of  disorder  beyond  the  leader's 
control.  Various  delays  in  legal  process  postponed  his 
imprisonment  so  that  it  began  on  May  21.     From  that 
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date  his  "army,"  which  had  already  almost  entirely  lost 
its  original  members,  rapidly  disintegrated,  and  it  has 
now  passed  quite  out  of  public  notice. 

Coxey's  march,  with  its  early  promise  and  the  public 
sympathy  which  it  evoked,  called  forth  many  imitators. 
At  one  time  early  in  the  month  of  May,  it  was  said  that 
about  forty  bands,  large  and  small,  were  tramping  toward 
Washington.  Since  the  middle  of  June,  however,  almost 
nothing  has  been  heard  from  them.  Some  of  these  "  in- 
dustrial armies"  resembled  Coxey's  "Army  of  the  Com- 
monweal "  in  being  composed  mainly  of  honest  working- 
men  who  had  been  for  months  unemployed,  whose  inten- 
tions were  peaceable,  and  whose  actions  were  carefully 
held  within  legal  bounds.  From  such  men  sympathy  and 
a  degree  of  respect  is  not  to  be  withheld,  however  mis- 
judged may  have  been  their  plan.  Many  of  these  "  ar- 
mies," however,  especially  in  the  west,  soon  showed  them- 
selves as  in  large  part  composed  of  tramps  combining  for 
an  excursion  and  with  small  desire  for  work  of  any  kind, 
vagabonds  demanding  food  and  transportation  as  their 
right,  and  easily  led  into  actual  depredation.  In  Oregon, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  other  far  western 
states,  their  seizures  of  trains  were  numerous.  In  the 
state  of  Washington,  the  "  Common wealers "  seized  » 
train;  and  in  their  fight  with  deputy  marshals,  several  men 
were  wounded.  The  state  militia  were  called  out  against 
them.  In  Kansas,  "  Common  wealers  "  seized  and  held  u 
train  till  overpowered  by  deputy  marshals.  Similar  dep^ 
redations  were  committed  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  numbers  of  men  in  these  "  industrial  armies  * 
have  been  greatly  overestimated,  partly  by  reason  of  th& 
great  prominence  given  to  their  movement  in  the  news 
papers.  Their  ranks  were  constantly  changing;  many  men 
were  members  for  only  a  few  days.  The  total  strength  at 
anyone  time  never  reached  10,000  men.  The  six  "ar* 
mies  "  that  chiefly  drew  public  attention  were,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  a  careful  investigator:  1.  Coxey's,  starting 
from  Massillon,  Ohio,  March  25;  maximum  strength  500; 
2.  Frye's  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  near  the  end  of  March; 
maximum  1,000;  3.  Kelly's  from  San  Francisco,  April  3; 
maximum  2,000;  4.  Randall's,  from  Chicago,  111.,  May  1; 
maximum  1,000;  5.  Hogan's  from  Montana,  April  20; 
maximum  500;  6.  one  from  Oregon,  about  April  15;  maxi- 
mum 900: 
6,000  men. 
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The  whole  strange,  sad  episode  is  one  of  many  object- 
lessons  which  these  times  are  presenting  on  the  great  ques- 
tion, new  in  this  land,  concerning  the  unemployed. 


ANARCHISM. 

A  NARCHISM  continues  its  murderous  plottings  in  vari- 
ous European  countries.  To  its  revenge  for  recent  ex- 
ecutions is  universally  ascribed  the  assassination  of  the 
French  president,  though  the  evidence  thus  far  secured 
by  the  detective  police  is  not  absolutely  conclusive  as  to  de- 
tails. The  murder  is  reported  to  have  been  planned  in  London 
on  the  day  after  the  execution  of  Vaillant  in  Paris.  The  as- 
sassin, Cesario  Santo,  whose  name  is  now  said  to  be  Caserio, 
was  known  in  Italy  from  1890  to  1893  as  an  intermediary 
and  confidential  letter-carrier  for  the  anarchists.  Men 
known  to  the  French  police  as  of  that  party  had  been  re- 
ported as  predicting  the  assassination,  notably  one  named 
Granier  in  Montpellier.  The  police  suddenly  confronted 
him  in  his  lodgings;  and  he,  rising  from  his  supper- table, 
seized  a  long  knife  and  plunged  it  into  his  abdomen, 
killing  himself  instantly.  No  more  horrible  confession 
was  ever  made,  or  any  more  illustrative  of  the  desperate 
spirit  of  anarchism.  Caserio's  trial  has  been  announced 
for  July  23. 

On  the  evening  of  April  4  a  bomb  was  exploded  in 
Paris  on  the  window-sill  of  the  Restaurant  Foyot  near 
the  Luxembourg.  The  perpetrator  escaped.  Some  de- 
struction and  much  terror  were  caused,  but  only  three 
persons  were  injured.  A  curious  bit  of  poetic  justice  was 
that  one  of  the  three  was  the  socialist  poet  Laurent  Tail- 
hade  who,  in  a  literary  company  under  the  presiiency  of 
Zola  on  the  evening  after  Vaillant's  bomb-throwing  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  at  which  each  guest  was  asked 
to  write  his  sentiments  about  the  act,  wrote: 

"  What  matters  the  act  if  the  deed  is  beautiful?  What  ma;, 
ters  the  death  of  vague  humanities,  if  by  means  of  them  individ- 
uality asserts  itself  ?  " 

This  man  when  called  to  account  sought  of  course  to 
reduce  his  anarchism  to  a  vanishing  point;  but  his  fre- 
quent utterances  are  like  the  following: 

"  I  am  not  an  anarchist,  or  very  little  of  one,  »  *  *  but  an 
artist,  a  taster,  *  *  *  sometimes  amusing  myself  with  life.  I 
seek  before  all  else  my  aesthetic  satisfaction, "  "I  take  in  anarchy 
that  which  diverts  me,    *     *    *     My  words  did  not  mean  that  I  was 
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an  anarchist,  but  only  that  I  am  a  friend  of  all  aesthetic  manifesta- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be.  Thus  I  should  like  a  revolution  for 
the  beautiful  sights  that  it  would  give  us." 

It  is  evident  that  such  utterances  carry  the  very 
essence  of  anarchy,  which  is  an  insane  philosophy  of 
egotism,  involving  contempt  for  the  human  race,  with  de- 
nial of  any  possible  duty  or  law  for  man  other  than 
that  he  is  bound  at  every  moment  to  please  himself 
supremely.  This  supremacy  of  self — the  self  throned  in 
idealism — involves  all  that  is  arrogant  and  unreasoning, 
all  that  is  brutal,  all  that  is  inhuman,  with  all  that  is 
vengeful  in  view  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs;  and  brings 
out  the  prophetic  truth  of  that  sentence  some  years  since 
from  a  writer  who  well  knew  Paris: 

"  We  are  in  the  presence  of  a  new  religion.'* 

To  the  anarchist,  suicide  may  easily  be  as  natural  as 
murder,  and  either  of  these  becomes  more  natural  than 
any  yielding  of  the  dominant  purpose  or  of  the  momen- 
tary whim;  for  his  creed  is  deification  of  such  self  as  he 
may  happen  at  any  time  to  be  conscious  of,  and  his  moral 
law  supplants  Christ's  two  precepts  of  supreme  love  to  God 
and  consequent  love  to  the  neighbor,  with  these  two:  1. 
Do  as  you  wish;  2.  Everything  belongs  to  everybody. 
If  we  ask  how  such  creed  and  precepts  get  moral  sanc- 
tion so  that  they  can  meet  man's  indispensable  appeal 
to  his  conscience,  the  answer  as  given  by  Jean  Grave  in 
his  work  on  Dying  Society,  is  that  if  men  can  be  liberated 
from  all  restraints  of  government,  law,  or  authority,  they 
will  naturally  take  each  for  himself  the  course  to  which 
each  is  best  fitted:  thus  there  will  be  no  wrangling;  and 
the  result  will  be  "  Harmony,"  the  ideal  for  humanity. 

These  particulars  are  worthy  of  note,  as  the  course  of 
events  is  bringing  into  view  the  fact  that  anarchists  exist 
in  almost  all  social  classes  in  Europe.  In  France,  as 
Hamon  in  his  recent  work  declares,  they  are  numerous 
among  scientific  and  literary  men  and  journalists;  and 
are  found  among  architects,  lawyers,  clerks,  artisans,  en- 
gineers, teachers,  state  officials,  and  in  the  army.  Thus, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  deem  them  as  springing  almost  entirely 
from  the  criminal  classes.  They  are  not  on  the  whole 
very  numerous  though  so  widely  distributed:  Hamon  es- 
timates them  as  about  10,000  in  Paris,  being  about  one- 
sixtieth  part  of  the  working  population,  or  about  one  three- 
hundredth  part  of  the  total  population  in  the  city;  while 
in  all  France  the  anarchists  amount  to  one  two-hundredth 
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of  the  laboring  poor  or  one  fourteen-hundredth  of  the  total 
population. 

Meunier,  who  two  years  since  sought  to  avenge  Rav- 
achol  by  the  explosion  at  the  Cafe  Very  in  Paris,  was 
arrested  on  April  4  at  the  Liverpool  street  station  in  Lon- 
don. His  extradition  to  the  French  authorities  was  or- 
dered on  May  11.  About  April  20,  Francesco  Polti,  a 
young  Italian  anarchist,  was  arrested  while  carrying  a 
bomb  in  London,  and  on  May  4  was  sentenced  to  ten  years 
at  hard  labor;  while  his  companion  in  the  plot  to  blow  up 
the  Exchange,  Giuseppe  Farnara,  another  Italian,  was 
sentenced  to  twenty  years.  Polti  was  said  to  have  turned 
informer.  At  his  lodgings  were  found  important  papers 
whijh  were  expected  to  lead  to  the  arrest  of  a  desperate 
anarchist  gang  in  London. 

A  startling  arrest  in  Paris,  April  26,  was  that  of  Felix 
Feneon,  chief  of  a  department  in  the  war  office.  He  had 
been  under  suspicion  and  surveillance,  and  his  arrest  and 
search  revealed  in  his  possession  explosive  materials  and 
anarchist  letters.  Emile  Henry,  who,  to  avenge  Vail- 
lant,  threw  the  bomb  in  the  Cafe  Terminus  last  February, 
was  brought  to  trial  in  Paris  on  April  26.  In  prison  he 
had  boastfully  confessed  to  making  the  bomb  which  had 
killed  five  persons  in  the  office  of  the  police  commissary 
in  1892:  this  boast  is  thought  to  be  a  lie.  On  the  trial  he 
scouted  his  advocate's  plea  that  his  mind  was  unbalanced, 
and  was  abundant  in  insolence.  On  April  28  he  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  which  sentence  was  exe 
cuted  by  guillotine  on  May  21.  At  Liege,  Belgium,  on 
May  3,  a  bomb  explosion  wounded  several  persons,  one,  it 
is  feared,  mortally.  The  police  made  thirteen  arrests. 
The  crime  was  traced  to  revenge  for  a  judicial  condemnation 
of  anarchists.  A  change  is  noticeable  in  French  senti- 
ment regarding  the  punishment  of  anarchist  crimes.  At 
first  there  was  in  the  public  mind  a  sentimental  leniency, 
while  judges  and  other  officials  feared  for  their  lives  in 
case  of  condemnation.  But  of  late  the  frequency  of  these 
outrages  has  aroused  a  vindictive  feeling  among  the 
French  people  generally,  and  the  government  is  showing 
new  urgency  in  its  efforts  for  repression  and  for  punish- 
ment. 

Turning  to  Italy,  we  hear  in  April  of  arrests  in  Rome 
for  carrying  bombs.  But  the  anarchist  item  of  chief  in- 
terest was  the  attempt  of  an  assassin  to  shoot  with  a  revol- 
ver Premier  Crispi  while  in  his  carriage  on  the  way  to  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  Rome,  on  June  16.      Two  shots 
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were  fired,  both  missing  their  mark.  The  premier  showed 
great  coolness,  and  on  reaching  the  chamber  was  received 
with  most  cordial  congratulations  and  cheers  by  the  dep- 
uties, the  socialist  members  joining  with  the  rest. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  street  he  was  greeted  by  the 
people  with  overwhelming  enthusiasm.  The  premier  re- 
ceived warm  congratulations  from  the  sovereigns  and  states- 
men of  all  principal  nations,  with  hundreds  of  telegrams 
from  men  eminent  in  more  private  stations.  The  man 
who  attempted  the  murder,  known  among  his  anarchist 
comrades  as  Marat,  was  arrested,  and  gave  his  name  be- 
fore the  magistrate  as  Lega,  declaring  himself  a  native  of 
Marseilles,  of  Italian  parentage,  and  saying  that  he  had 
been  connected  with  several  anarchist  journals  in  France, 
and  that  he  regretted  the  failure  of  his  attempt.  He  de- 
nied all  knowledge  of  Caserio,  who  killed  President  Car- 
not,  but  his  denial  is  disbelieved  by  the  authorities. 

As  to  the  often  reported  extensive  anarchism  in  the 
Italian  island  of  Sicily,  opinions  differ,  many  careful  ob- 
servers now  inclining  to  ascribe  the  great  disturbances  to 
simple  insurrection  and  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
against  official  corruption  and  oppression.  This  is  consid- 
ered as  without  close  connection  with  general  anarchist 
plots  except  as  anarchists  have  availed  themselves — as 
doubtless  they  have  done  to  some  degree — of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  preach  their  doctrines.  The  Sicilian  peasant 
has  little  appreciation  of  the  high-flown  theories  in 
which  anarchists  delight.  Deputy  Joseph  de  Felice- 
Giuffrida  was  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  recent  de- 
structive Sicilian  insurrection  and  rioting,  and  on  May  30 
was  sentenced  by  the  court  at  Palermo  to  eighteen  years, 
imprisoment  with  various  deprivations  in  addition.  Sev- 
eral of  his  associates  were  sentenced  to  shorter  terms. 
That  anarchists  considered  themselves  as  having  some  re- 
lation to  the  Sicilian  outbreak,  was  shown  by  their  active 
response  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  simulta- 
neous bomb  explosions  occurred  in  front  of  the  ministries  of 
justice  and  of  war  at  Rome,  shaking  all  buildings  near 
as  by  an  earthquake,  and  breaking  hundreds  of  windows. 
The  Sicilian  revolutionist,  whether  republican  or  socialist, 
may  have  little  interest  in  the  anarchism  of  theory  and 
speculation,  but  he  evidently  is  not  averse  to  using  the 
anarchy  of  deeds. 

In  Barcelona,  Spain,  Codina  and  five  of  his  accom- 
plices in  the  attempt  of  Pallas  to  assassinate  General 
Martinez  de  Campos,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
shot  by  soldiers  at  4  A.  M.  on  May  21. 
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Measures  for  repressing  anarchy  occupy  the  increased 
attention  of  European  governments.  The  general  senti- 
ment tending  in  this  direction  has  been  intensified  by  the 
murder  of  the  French  president.  An  interview  on  June 
29  between  Emperor  William  of  Germany  and  the  French 
ambassador  is  said  to  have  had  for  one  of  its  themes  the 
necessity  of  an  international  agreement  of  European  gov- 
ernments on  this  subject.  On  the  same  day  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Berlin  expressed  to  Chancellor  von  Caprivi 
the  entire  readiness  of  Spain  to  join  in  strong  anti-revo- 
lutionary movements.  The  editors  of  an  anarchist  paper 
in  Berlin  were  sentenced  on  May  11  to  several  months' 
imprisonment  for  publications  which  had  incited  to  vio- 
lence. 

In  the  United  States  house  of  representatives,  on  June 
25,  Mr.  William  A.  Stone  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  a 
bill  defining  the  term  "  anarchist  *  and  providing  penal- 
ties for  crimes  committed  or  attempted  by  anarchists. 
The  bill,  which  is  to  have  consideration  later  in  the 
session,  provides  that  any  person  or  persons  appointed, 
designated  or  employed  by  any  society  or  organization  ex- 
isting in  this  country  or  in  any  foreign  country  which  pro- 
vides in  writing  or  by  verbal  agreement,  understanding, 
or  countenance,  for  the  taking  of  human  life  unlawfully, 
or  for  the  unlawful  destruction  of  a  building  or  buildings 
or  other  property,  where  the  loss  of  human  life  is  the 
probable  result  of  such  destruction  of  property,  shall  be 
deemed  an  anarchist. 

Any  person  being  an  anarchist,  as  defined  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  who  shall  attempt  the  life  of  any  per- 
son holding  office,  elective  or  appointive,  or  employed 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  shall  attempt  the  destruction  of  any  building  or 
buildings  or  other  property  where  the  loss  of  the  life  of 
any  such  United  States  official  or  employe  would  be  the 
probable  result  of  such  a  destruction  of  buildings  or  other 
property,  shall,  upon  trial  and  conviction  of  such  offense 
in  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
district  where  such  offense  was  attempted,  be  sentenced 
to  death  by  hanging,  which  sentence  shall  be  executed  by 
the  marshal  of  the  district  in  accordance  with  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge  before  whom  the  case  was  tried. 
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THE  BERING  SEA  QUESTION. 

T^HE  legislation  required  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
tective regulations  recommended  by  the  Paris  tribunal  of 
arbitration  in  the  matter  of  the  seal  fisheries,  was  enacted 
by  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  April,  thus 
finally  closing  the  Bering  Sea  dispute  as  an  international 

incident  .  seriously 
affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two 
countries.  The  only 
matters  still  await- 
ing adjudication, 
concern  the  com- 
pensation due  to 
sealers  whose  ves- 
sels were  illegally 
seized  by  United 
States  cutters  prior 
to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  close  sea- 
son in  1890. 

The  American 
bill,  introduced  in 
the  latter  part  of 
March  (p.  77),  was 
passed  without 
modification,  and 
received  the  presi- 
dent's signature  on 
April  6. 

The  British 
'  bill,  reintroduced  in 
the  house  of  com- 
mons April  5  by  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  was  the  leading 
British  counsel  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  attracted 
wider  attention.  In  substance  it  was  intended  to  be  iden- 
tical with  its  American  counterpart;  in  form,  however,  it 
differed  from  the  latter  in  a  few  points  which  gave  rise  to 
some  misunderstanding.  Clause  7  had  been  worded  as 
follows : 

"  Where,  upon  any  proceeding  against  a  person  and  ship  in  re- 
spect of  any  offense  against  the  act,  it  is  proved  that  the  ship  sailed 
from  its  port  of  departure  before  the  scheduled  provisions  were  pub- 
lished there,  and  that  such  a  person  or  master  of  a  ship  did  not,  after 
sailing  and  before  the  alleged  offense,  receive  notice  of  those  provi- 
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sions,  such  person  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  ship  shall  be  released 
and  not  forfeited  " 

This  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  in  the  United  States 
senate  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  clause  would  ex- 
empt from  penalty  throughout  the  season  of  1894  all  vio- 
lators of  the  law  who  had  sailed  before  the  act  was  pub- 
lished. Such,  however,  as  explained  hj  Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  clause  in  question.  Com- 
manders of  patrolling  vessels  were  summarily  to  stop  all 
poaching,  and  were  not  to  judge  whether  or  not  notice  of 
the  regulations  had  been  given  the  ships  before  sailing, 
that  being  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  the  courts.  The 
only  immunity  from  penalty  intended  to  be  secured  by 
clause  7,  was  for  the  catching  of  seals  taken  before  the 
masters  of  the  sealing  ships  were  notified,  by  seizure  of  their 
vessels  or  otherwise,  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Any  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing  would  subject  offenders  to 
the  full  penalties  of  the  act.  With  this  explanation,  the 
commons  passed  the  bill  as  it  stood  (second  reading,  April  5; 
third  reading,  April  9),  leaving  it  to  the  lords  to  amend  the 
wording  in  such  manner  as  might  seem  advisable.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  Sir  George  Baden- 
Powell,  conservative  M.  P.  for  the  Kirkdale  division  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Ber- 
ing Sea  in  1891  to  study  the  facts  of  seal  life  on  the  seal- 
ing grounds,  attacked  the  pending  measure,  severely  criti- 
cising its  omission  of  a  clause  providing  for  a  close  season 
ashore.  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  conservative  M.  P.  for  Lynn 
Regis,  also  spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  was  re- 
bucked  by  Sir  Richard  Webster  for  challenging  at  such  a 
time  and  in  such  a  place  the  decisions  of  the  Paris  tribunal, 
to  which  the  legislatures  of  both  countries  were  bound  in 
honor  to  give  effect. 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  house  of  lords  on 
April  10.  While  it  was  passing  the  committee  stage, 
which  was  completed  on  April  16,  clause  7  was  amended 
on  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

' '  Where,  upon  any  proceeding  in  any  court  against  a  person  and 
ship  in  respect  of  any  offense  against  the  act,  it  is  proved  that  the  ship 
sailed  from  its  port  of  departure  before  the  provisions  of  the  award 
were  known,  and  that  such  person  or  master  of  a  ship  did  not,  after 
sailing  and  before  the  alleged  offense,  become  aware  of  those  provi- 
sions, such  a  person  shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  ship  shall  be  released 
and  not  forfeited." 

On  April  17,  the  bill  passed  to  a  third  reading;  and  the 
same  day  the  lords'  amendments  were  approved   by  the 
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commons.  Six  days  later  the  royal  assent  was  announced* 
The  American  bill  had  already  (April  10)  been  put  into 
operation  by  proclamation  of  President  Cleveland. 

Notwithstanding  the  slight  differences  in  the  terms  of 
the  acts  of  the  two  legislatures,  it  is  announced  that  the 
instructions  issued  to  commanders  of  the  warships  of  the 
two  countries  are  identical.  They  are  not  authorized  to 
exclude  vessels  from  Bering  Sea,  but  only  to  seize  vessels 
engaged  in  sealing  or  bearing  indications  of  actual  or  in- 
tended violation  of  the  act. 

The  American  patrolling  fleet  sailed  from  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash.,  about  the  middle  of  April.  The  British 
patrol  includes  the  Nymphe  and  the  Pheasant. 

The  agreement  of  last  year  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  regulating  sealing  in  Russian  waters  has  been  re- 
newed for  the  season  of  1894;  and  on  May  10,  a  new  treaty 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  dealing  with  the 
same  subject  was  ratified  at  Washington.  By  this  treaty 
Russia  acknowledges  herself  bound  by  the  finding  of  the 
Paris  award,  so  far  as  the  close  season  is  concerned,  and 
the  total  prohibition  of  sealing  around  the  Pribilof  islands. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  also  agree  that  there  shall  be 
no  sealing  within  ten  miles  of  the  Russian  coast,  nor  with- 
in thirty  miles  of  the  Kormandorsky  and  Robben  islands, 
which  are  Russian  territory.  The  United  States  agrees  to 
keep  her  sealers  out  of  this  territory,  and  if  poachers  en- 
croach upon  it  Russia  is  authorized  to  seize  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  United  States  for  punishment.  It  is  stipulated 
that  the  number  of  seals  permitted  to  be  caught  shall  be 
regulated  each  year  by  official  correspondence  with  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Russia  binding  herself  to  limit 
the  catch  of  seals  on  Russian  territory  to  the  number  per- 
mitted to  be  caught  by  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  close  season  regulations  are 
legally  binding  only  upon  British,  American,  and  Russian 
subjects.  Vessels  of  other  nations  are  still  free  to  enter 
Bering  Sea  and  fish  therein.  It  is,  however,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  reported,  to  seize  all  poachers. 
While  such  a  course  may  expose  the  government  to  lia- 
bility for  damages,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  few  seizures 
may  result  in  arbitration  between  the  powers  concerned, 
and  lead  to  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  leading  ones  in  the 
regulations. 
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THE  SAMOAN  IMBROGLIO. 

Our  latest  reference  to  Samoa  (p.  225)  closed  with  the 
declaration  that  an  armistice  had  been  arranged  between 
the  government  troops  and  the  rebels.  The  British,  Ger- 
man, and  American  consuls,  having  obtained  from  the 
Atna  chiefs  promises  to  refrain  from  any  aggressive  move- 
ment until  the  consuls  had  interviewed  the  chiefs-in-arms 
at  Aana,  proceeded  to  a  meeting  in  the  latter  district.  On 
their  return,  on  March  29,  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
had  succeeded  in  making  terms  between  the  contending 
parties.  These  terms  have  not  been  observed  by  either 
party,  nor  is  there  any  apparent  inten  tion  to  observe  them 
in  the  near  future.  The  German  warship  Falke  arrived 
on  April  15,  and  the  British  cruiser  Cura-Qoa  appeared  on 
April  21.  Eight  Aana  chiefs  escaped  from  jail  on  the 
night  of  April  15,  accompanied  by  three  of  the  govern- 
ment guard,  with  their  guns.  Another  outbreak  of  ac- 
tual hostilities  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  occur.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  the  rebels  on  June  3, 
to  capture  or  to  kill  the  king. 

The  arrangement  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  islands,  which  was  arrived  at  by  the  Berlin  conference 
of  1889,  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  Mataafa,  like 
Malietoa,  would  accept  the  verdict  of  the  powers,  and 
that  no  native  attempt  would  be  made  to  disturb  the 
peace.  The  restored  king  was  not  permitted  to  have 
an  army,  and  the  government  was  supported  by  no  power 
other  than  that  of  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  to  send 
warships  to  enforce  order.  From  this  and  other  causes 
the  result  has  been  a  failure  so  undisguised  that  some 
modification  of  existing  arrangements  is  by  common  con- 
sent admitted  to  be  essential  if  European  relations  witL 
the  islands  are  to  be  maintained. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  now  offers  to  under- 
take the  control  of  the  Samoan  islands  under  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. It  is  thought  that  by  the  administration  of  the 
islands  by  New  Zealand  the  continuous  feuds  which  now 
prevail  might  be  hindered,  if  not  made  to  cease  altogether, 
and  that  a  remunerative  trade  might  be  established  be- 
tween New  Zealand  and  Samoa.  To  enforce  this  sug- 
gestion the  success  is  quoted  which  has  attended  the 
administration  by  New  Zealand  of  the  Cook  islands,  sit- 
uated about  the  same  distance  from  the  colony  as  Samoa. 
It  is  stated  that  Germany  will  oppose  this  arrangement  as 
coming  in  collision  with  the  Berlin  treaty. 
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Secretary  Gresham,  mindful,  perhaps,  of  the  outcome 
of  the  Hawaiian  incident,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Samoan  question,  sending  to  the  president  in  June  a  long 
and  elaborate  report.  He  defines  the  tripartite  treaty  as 
an  entangling  alliance,  and  declares  that  the  United  States 
has  gained  nothing  through  its  relations  with  Samoa. 
It  is  believed  that  the  president  will  favor  a  plan  by  which 
the  United  States  government  will  be  relieved  from  a  part, 
if  not  all,  of  its  obligations  in  Samoa. 

KOREA  IN  A  FERMENT. 

There  is  widespread  trouble  in  Korea,  growing  out  of 
the  assassination,  in  March,  at  Shanghai,  by  order  of  the 
king  of  Korea,  of  Kim-ok-Kiun.  Kim,  who  had  been 
Korean  minister  to  Japan,  attempted  in  1884  to  make 
himself  dictator,  and,  when  he  raised  his  rebellion,  was 
supported  by  Japanese  troops.  His  conspiracy  having 
failed,  he  fled  to  Japan,  whence  he  was  lured  to  China. 
The  Japanese  government,  incensed  by  the  murder  of  its 
protege,  began,  at  once,  to  move  troops  into  Korea. 
There  was  also  a  quite  general  uprising  of  Koreans,  caused 
by  their  want  of  sympathy  with  the  government,  focused 
by  their  indignation  at  the  horrible  fate  of  Kim.  It  may 
be  said  that  for  some  time  past  the  peninsular  kingdom 
has  been  in  a  disturbed  condition  owing  to  the  spread  of 
rebellious  confederacies  among  the  people. 

The  Japanese  government  was  not  only  outraged  by 
the  assassination  of  Kim,  but  by  the  conduct  of  Yu,  the 
Korean  charge  d'affaires  at  Tokio.  Two  brothers  named 
Ken,  at  the  time  of  Kim's  murder  attempted  to  bring  the 
same  fate  upon  Boku  Eiko,  Kim's  fellow  conspirator. 
Their  plot  having  been  discovered,  they  fled  to  Yu  for 
protection.  For  three  days  he  refused  to  give  them  up, 
but  finally  surrendered  them,  and  took  a  hasty  and  un- 
dignified departure  from  the  country.  The  Japanese  for^ 
eign  office,  having  in  vain  sought  an  explanation  of  the 
motives  of  the  king  of  Korea  in  connection  with  Kim's 
assassination  and  of  the  precipitate  and  undiplomatic 
flight  of  the  Korean  representative,  at  once  moved  against 
the  offending  kingdom. 

But  Japan  will  not  be  allowed  to  carry  out  her  stern 
purpose  against  Korea  without  protest  and  opposition. 
China  and  Japan  are  chronic  rivals  for  the  suzerainty  of 
Korea,  and  China  is  the  avowed  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Korean  king.     It  is   easy,   therefore,  to  see  that   Japan 
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will  not  win  an  easy  victory  over  Korea,  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  be  a  victory  at  all. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  Russia  has 
been  striving  since  1876  to  absorb  the  Korean  peninsula. 
What  she  especially  wishes  is  to  appropriate  the  fine  har- 
bor of  Fusan,  as  winter  quarters  for  her  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  on  the  Pacific,  instead  of  her  own  colder  and 
less  appropriate  and  convenient  Vladivostock.  And  since 
the  Russian  province  of  Usuri  is  largely  peopled  by  Ko- 
reans, the  purpose  of  Russia  may  be  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  at  the  first  glance  appears.  Up  to  the  present, 
Russia,  China,  and  Korea  have  been  content  jealously  to 
watch  each  other.  Now  that  one  of  the  three  powers  has 
at  last  broken  the  ice,  there  must  necessarily  be  changes 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  all.  It  is  pretty  certain  that, 
in  any  case,  Korea  will  be  the  sufferer. 

The  United  States  flagship  Baltimore  has  been  sent  to 
Korea  to  protect  the  rights  of  American  residents. 

At  the  latest  advices  the  rebellion  was  showing  itself 
here  and  there,  but  with  no  specially  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Zenshu  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
May  31;  and,  later,  Chung  Jui.  Seoul,  the  capital,  was  in 
a  state  of  great  commotion.  The  government  had  sent  to 
China  for  aid,  and  the  response  was  ten  men-of-war  and 
10,000  soldiers.  The  discovery  of  a  plot  to  blow  up  the 
government  building  during  the  annual  official  meeting 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  caused  much  excitement. 
The  plot  was  confessed  by  one  of  the  conspirators.  War- 
rants were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  1,000  persons  implicated 
or  suspected. 

Russia  has  officially  notified  Japan  that  she  will  not  be 
permitted  to  occupy  Korea.  Japan  persists  in  her  refusal 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  the  relations  between  that 
country  and  China  are  strained.  Russia  has  not  yet  pro- 
ceeded beyond  her  prohibitory  pronunciamento. 

THE  BLUEFIELDS  INCIDENT. 

Although  there  has  been  no  open  outbreak  during  the 
past  quarter,  affairs  at  Bluefields  have  remained  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition.  On  April  2  the  exequaturs  (writ- 
ten permits  to  act  in  an  official  capacity)  of  United  States 
Consul  Braida  and  British  Consul  Bingham  were  with- 
drawn by  President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua.  This  action 
was  taken  because  of  the  landing  of  soldiers,  and  of  various 
other  acts  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mosquito 
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reservation  which  were  deemed  prejudicial  to  Nicaraguan 
interests. 

Officers  were  sent  to  Rama,  by  Captain  Watson  of  the 
San  Francisco,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending 
the  killing  of  Mr.  Wilson  by  the  acting  governor  of  that 
town  (p.  82).  During  the  absence  of  the  American  war- 
ship a  rumor  was  circulated  that  a  mail  boat  carrying  the 
American  flag  had  been  fired  upon,  and  that  troops  from 
Greytown  had  been  landed,  while  a  still  larger  force 
was  on  the  way.  Indignation  against  Nicaragua  was  in- 
creased by  a  report  that,  on  a  claim  for  debt,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  had  seized,  and  sold  at  auction,  the 
property  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  company  at  Greytown. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  Senor  Don  Jose 
Madriz,  special  commissioner  from  Nicaragua,  reached 
Bluefields,  and  endeavored  to  establish  a  temporary  govern- 
ment, which  should  have  control  of  affairs  until  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  1860  should  made  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute.  After  making  an 
agreement  with  the  British  consul,  Madriz  issued  a  proc- 
lamation in  the  name  of  the  Nicaraguan  government. 
While  prohibiting  all  conflict  with  the  laws  of  Nicaragua, 
the  new  order  provided  for  the  exercise  of  full  power  by 
a  provisional  council,  which  was  to  guarantee  all  previous- 
ly existing  rights  of  personal  safety,  liberty,  religion,  and 
property  to  the  people  of  the  reservation,  and  extend  to 
them  the  benefits  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  Nica- 
ragua and  the  United  States. 

On  May  5  Robert  Henry  Clarence,  the  Mosquito  chief 
who  disappeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  at  Blue- 
fields  because  he  believed  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  unex- 
pectedly returned  but  remained  only  a  few  hours.  He 
claimed  that  he  had  not  forfeited  his  rights  as  ruler  of  the 
reservation,  and  that  he  should  have  British  assistance  in 
an  effort  to  recover  them.  On  May  12  he  returned  to 
Bluefields  on  a  British  man-of-war,  and  has  since  remained 
there  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.  It  is  said 
that  British  Consul  Hatch  has  declared  that  his  govern- 
ment will  maintain  the  treaty  of  Managua  at  all  hazards. 
On  May  13  the  San  Francisco  returned  from  Greytown, 
where  United  States  Minister  Baker  and  Consul  Braida 
had  been  taken.  On  the  same  day  Vice-Consul  Seat  re- 
turned, and  the  New  York,  which  had  been  sent  to  co- 
operate with  the  San  Francisco,  arrived. 

After  considerable  delay  Aguella,  the  former  governor 
of  Rama  who  had  murdered  Mr.  Wilson,  was  arrested  and 
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placed  in  jail ;  but  on  May  9  he  escaped.  It  is  asserted 
that  Nicaraguan  soldiers,  who  were  ostensibly  in  pursuit, 
took  him  to  the  house  of  Commissioner  Lacayo,  where  he 
was  secreted  until  he  could  be  taken  to  a  schooner  which  was 
lying  in  wait,  and  upon  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Grey- 
town.  General  Torres,  who  should  have  promptly  arrested 
Aguella,  has  been  removed  from  his  office  as  governor  of 
Rama.  This  was  done  under  pressure  of  American  influ- 
ence, but  the  new  incumbent,  Governor  Ruelling,  has 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Nicaraguan  authorities  by 
the  vigor  with  which  he  has  endeavored  to  capture  the 
murderer. 

Most  of  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  Blue- 
fields,  but  the  Nicaraguans  still  insist  upon  the  right  to 
fortify  the  Bluffs,  which  will  give  them  command  of  the 
harbor.  Early  in  June  the  Marbleliead  sailed  for  Blue- 
fields  to  relieve  one  of  the  United  States  vessels  there,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  Atlanta  would  soon  follow  to 
take  the  place  of  the  other. 

After  the  return  to  Managua  of  Special  Commissioner 
Madriz,  President  Zelaya  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  make  the  Mosquito  region  a  civi- 
lized district,  and  asserted  that  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment wished  to  have  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal 
opened  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  was  willing  to  co-operate 
with  the  old  construction  company  in  forwarding  this  great 
enterprise.  A  much  less  assuring  report  was  sent  from 
Bluefields  on  June  19.  Not  only  was  there  continued  dis- 
satisfaction with  Commissioner  Lacayo,  but  it  was  stated 
that  the  merchants  had  agreed  to  use  only  the  scrip  of 
the  Mosquito  reservation  in  payment  of  duties.  As  the 
provisional  government  was  already  embarrassed  this 
measure  threatened  its  financial  ruin. 

It  is  hoped  that  matters  will  be  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily adjusted;  but  the  numerous  complaints  of  flagrant 
violations  of  private  rights,  the  certainty  that  the  Nicara- 
guans have  been  working  against  American  interests,  and 
the  tone  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  was  made  public 
June  12,  in  which  the  former  country  strongly  opposes 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  give  occasion  to  fear  that  further 
difficulties  may  be  encountered.  However,  the  latest 
news  of  the  quarter  presents  a  somewhat  encouraging 
feature.  A  dispatch  from  Bluefields,  dated  June  27,  in- 
dicates that  the  British  and  American  consuls  have  made 
an  arrangement,  the  terms  of  which  have  been  submitted  to 
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their  respective  governments  for  ratification,  which  they 
hope  will  secure  a  settlement  of  all  matters  in  dispute. 
But  whether  favorable  action  will  be  taken  by  these  gov- 
ernments, and,  if  so,  whether  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua will  agree  to  the  proposed  plan,  are  important  question? 
which  time  alone  can  decide. 

THE  SILVER  PROBLEM. 

A  few  developments  have  to  be  recorded  this  quarter 
in  connection  with  the  problem  of  an  international  agree- 
ment looking  to  the  remonetization  of  silver,  in  which 
the  powers  have  lately  manifested  an  increased  interest. 

The  London  Conference. — A  very  important  cur- 
rency conference,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Mayor 
Tyler,  assembled  in  London,  Eng.,  on  May  2.  Del- 
egates were  present  from  England,  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Australia,  and 
many  other  countries.  Although  nothing  tangible  was 
accomplished  by  the  gathering,  it  served  as  an  educative 
influence,  and  as  an  exponent  of  the  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  settlement  of  the  money  problem  by  inter- 
national agreement  on  a  basis  of  bimetallism.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  leader  of  the  conservatives  in  the  English 
house  of  commons,  favoring  a  change  from  England's 
present  monometallic  gold  standard.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Balfour  said  he  saw  signs  of  a  change  in  English  opinion. 
The  leading  commercial  men  had  abandoned  their  former 
hostility  to  bimetallism,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  meet  the  grave  dangers  confronting  British 
trade  and  industrial  interests  was  to  restore  silver  to  its 
former  place  as  a  circulating  medium.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  this,  however,  Mr.  Balfour  said,  except 
through  international  action. 

The  German  Currency  Commission. — On  June 
10  the  imperial  currency  commission  organized  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  (p.  110),  adjourned.  It  had  held 
twenty  sittings,  but  effected  no  change  in  the  status  of  the 
silver  problem  in  Germany.  In  summing  up  the  case  at 
the  closing  session,  Count  von  Posadowsky,  secretary  of 
the  imperial  treasury,  declared  in  substance,  first,  that 
the  government  of  Germany  cannot  establish  any  per- 
manent position  for  silver  by  any  action  it  is  possible  to 
take,  unless  in  connection  with  the  governments  of  other 
nations;  second   that  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  ex- 
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ceedingly  difficult  to  secure  even  favorable  consideration 
of  the  matter,  much  less  joint  action  with  other  govern- 
ments; and,  finally,  if  all  the  governments  of  Europe  and 
America  should  come  together  with  the  purpose  of  "re- 
storing" silver  to  its  lost  position,  the  question  of  fixing 
a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  would  be  involved  in  dis- 
putes which  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  could  never  be 
settled.  It  had 
been  admitted  even 
by  Dr.  Arendt,  the 
most  ardent  silver 
advocate,  and  some 
of  his  closer  fol- 
lowers, that  for  Ger- 
many to  undertake, 
single-handed,  the 
rehabilitation  of  sil- 
ver, would  be  an  im- 
possible task.  The 
features  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Dr. 
Arendt  for  the  in- 
ternational issue  of 
silver  certificates, 
are  as  follows: 

It  proposes  that 
England,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United 
States  shall  agree  to 
receive  and  keep,  free 
of  charge,  silver  bars 
weighing  five  kilo- 
grammes each,  and 
shall  issue  gratuitously 
certificates  against  the 
same,  these  certificates 
to  be  exchangeable  for 

the  bars.  The  price  of  the  bars  would  be  fixed  annually  by  a  majority 
of  the  states  concerned,  whose  representatives  would  meet  every 
October.  At  the  annual  conference  each  country  would  have  one 
vote  for  each  1,000,000  of  its  population.  The  price  for  the  first  year 
would  be  the  average  price  in  London  during  the  three  months  be- 
tween the  ratification  and  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  this  price 
would  constitute  the  minimum  throughout  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 
The  agreement  would  be  made  for  five  years,  although  it  might  be 
annulled  on  certain  conditions. 

These  proposals  attracted  wide  attention;  but  were 
received  with  little  general  favor,  as  being  not  only  im- 
practicable but    dangerous  to   German    interests.      Dr. 
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Arendt  himself  estimated  that  they  would  mean  a  loss  of 
about  $12,000,000  to  Germany  at  the  outset. 

Two  other  noteworthy  incidents  of  the  quarter  in  this 

connection  were, 
first,  the  introduc- 
tion in  the  United 
States  senate  by 
Senator  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  of  a 
proposition  to  im- 
pose discriminating 
duties  on  articles 
imported  from 
England,  in  order 
to  coerce  her  into 
accepting  a  plan  of 
international  b  i  - 
metallism.  A  simi- 
lar proposition  was 
made  in  an  alleged 
interview  with  Ex- 
Speaker  Reed  pub- 
lished in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Lon- 
don Fortnightly  Re- 
vieiv.  In  a  word, 
it  suggested  a  tariff 
war  against  Eng- 
land to  be  backed 
by  a  union  of  all 
the  silver-using  governments  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  to  amount  to  a  practical  prohibition  of  English  goods 
in  the  event  of  a  continued  refusal  to  join  in  the  remone- 
tization  of  silver.  In  current  discussion  the  proposal  has 
met  with  but  little  favor,  and  even  republican  journals 
have  displayed  great  caution  in  treating  it. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

There  is  but  little  new  to  record  this  quarter  concern- 
ing the  development  of  international  relations  on  the  con- 
tinent. Important  crises  have  occurred  in  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia; but  their  inner  history  can  as  yet  only  be  guessed. 
Some  important  commercial  treaties  have  been  concluded; 
but  altogether  the  last  three  months  have  been  strikingly 
quiet  in  Europe,  at  least  so  far  as  the  international  proti- 
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lem  is  concerned.  Not  for  many  years  has  the  political 
horizon  been  so  free  from  war  clouds.  For  a  moment  or 
two  the  assassination  of  President  Oarnot  by  an  Italian 
anarchist,  excited  some  apprehension  that  the  passion  and 
resentment  of  the  French  people  would  lead  to  outrage 
which  might  become  the  subject  of  diplomatic  wrangling; 
but  this  result  has  been  avoided,  and  the  Italian  govern- 
ment  has  shown 
both  tact  and  for- 
bearance in  refus- 
ing to  allow  the  de- 
struction of  life  and 
property  of  her  sub- 
jects at  Lyons  at 
the  hands  of  the  en- 
raged French  mob, 
to  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  diplomatic 
claim.  "Assassins 
have  no  father- 
land," said  Signor 
Orispi  in  telegraph- 
ing to  Paris  Italy's 
grief  and  horror  at 
the  tragedy;  and 
the  words  of  King 
Humbert  also  did 
much  to  appease 
French  anger.  He 
adroitly  spoke  of 
the  common  glory 
— and  now  the  com- 
mon grief — of  the 
French  and  Italian 
nations  associated 

with  the  day,  June  24,  the  anniversary  of  their  common 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Solferino  in  1859.  These 
words  were  a  graceful  supplement  to  the  king's  utter- 
ances some  months  before.  At  an  interview  about  the 
first  of  April,  when  the  matter  of  Italy's  feeling  toward 
France  was  brought  up,  King  Humbert  is  reported  to 
have  said: 

"  In  spite  of  the  little  clouds  which  have  sometimes  obscured  our 
eyes,  we  always  look  upon  France  as  a  friend  *  *  *  *  This 
friendship  still  exists,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  taken  place.  And  it 
will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  the  years  go  by." 
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As  regards  the  relations  between  France  and  Germany, 
they  have  been  appreciably  softened  as  the  result  of  recent 
incidents.  The  Kongo  treaty  between  England  and  Bel- 
gium convinced  France  and  Germany  that  in  some  re- 
spects at  least  they  have  common  interests;  and  it  pre- 
pared the  way,  in  part,  for  the  further  attenuation  of  the 
harshness  long  dividing  the  two  countries,  which  came  as 
the  result  of  Emperor  William's  graceful  act  in  liberating 
two  French  officers  recently  arrested  and  convicted  as 
spies.  An  actual  rapprochement  between  Germany  and 
France  is  hardly  yet  within  the  sphere  of  political  possi- 
bilities, but  the  emperor's  practical  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy and  generosity  has  deeply  touched  the  French  heart 
at  a  time  when  the  moral  consciousness  is  most  suscep- 
tible, and  when  acts  of  kindness  are  best  appreciated. 

The  engagement,  in  April,  of  the  czarowitz  to  the 
Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  is  another  strong  link  in  the  draw- 
ing together  of  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  other,  the  princess  being  grand- 
daughter to  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  czarowitz  nephew  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales. 

Commercial  Treaties. — A  further  addition  to  the 
causes  which  at  this  juncture  make  the  European  prospect 
an  eminently  pacific  one,  has  been  the  successful  outcome, 
announced  about  April  1,  of  the  negotiations  for  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia. 
This  result  was  brought  about  through  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  the  czar,  of  whose  pacific  intentions  it  is  a 
confirmation.  The  treaty  is  framed  on  the  same  general 
lines  as  that  concluded  in  February  between  Germany  and 
Russia  (p.  90).  The  duty  on  rye  imported  into  Austria- 
Hungary  is  fixed  at  one  florin  fifty  kreutzers.  Whatever 
their  ultimate  political  bearings  may  prove  to  be,  these 
two  conventions  are  looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  a  signi- 
ficant departure  in  the  general  course  of  European  affairs, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  deprive  the  Triple  Alliance,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  of  its  raison  d'etre. 

A  treaty  of  commerce  between  Spain  and  Belgium  was 
signed  at  Madrid  on  the  last  day  of  March.  In  return  for 
some  slight  concessions,  which,  it  is  said,  do  not  materially 
alter  her  existing  tariff,  Spain  secures  some  important 
modifications  in  the  Belgian  rates,  especially  on  wine  and 
cork  and  on  fresh  and  dried  fruits. 

In  Spain  the  liberal  cabinet  of  Sefior  Sagasta  finds 
itself  in  conflict  with  the  senate  commission  appointed  to 
report  on   the  advisability   of  ratifying   the   commercial 
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treaties  recently  negotiated  with  Austria,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many. The  country  at  large  is  opposed  to  the  treaties, 
and,  while  the  government  leans  toward  a  moderate  free 
trade  policy  qualified  by  reciprocity,  the  commission  is 
highly  protectionist.  Germany,  therefore,  apparently 
despairing  of  a  ratification,  has  broken  off  commercial  re- 
lations with  Spain,  and  begun  to  enforce  the  maximum 
tariff  against  all  Spanish  imports.  This  is  the  most  seri- 
ous check  which  the  policy  of  a  European  international 
customs  league,  inaugurated  recently  by  Germany,  has 
yet  received. 

In  order  to  allay  the  rural  discontent  which  in  some 
parts  had  broken  out  into  rebellion,  the  Italian  govern- 
ment, following  in  the  recent  footsteps  of  France  (p.  91), 
proposed  in  April  a  large  increase  in  the  duties  on  im- 
ported wheat. 

The  Balkan  Crises. — The  return  to  authority,  if  not 
to  nominal  rule,  in  Servia  of  Ex-King  Milan,  and  the  re- 
tirement, in  Bulgaria,  of  Premier  Stambouloff,  must  be 
regarded  as  events  of  deep  political  significance.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  yet  to  know  in  full  the  circumstances 
combining  to  effect  these  results.  So  far  as  present  indi- 
cations point,  the  Servian  upheaval  is  essentially  anti- 
Russian  in  its  bearing,  though  Russia  has  declared  that 
she  will  not  interfere  in  Servia,  where  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  would  give  her  support.  The 
Bulgarian  crisis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  pro- 
Russian,  for  M.  Stambouloff  had  long  been  known  as  the 
exponent  of  the  Bulgarian  national  policy  of  indepen- 
dence and  resistance  to  the  Russian  designs  of  making 
Bulgaria  a  mere  province  of  the  czar's  domain.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  semi-oriental  people  of  these 
little  states  are  not  yet  schooled  in  all  the  lessons  of  self- 
government,  and  therefore  easily  fall  a  prey  to  corrupt 
and  ambitious  leaders  and  to  the  policy  of  surrounding 
selfish  and  jealous  powers. 

THE  SANITARY  CONFERENCE. 

Another  important  conference  of  the  powers  called  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  cholera 
in  the  east,  concluded  its  labors  in  Paris,  France,  on 
April  4,  when  a  convention  was  signed  by  the  delegates  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Russia, 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Denmark,  Persia,  and  Portugal. 
The  delegates  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
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accepted  the  convention  under  certain  reservations,  and 
Turkey  accepted  it  ad  referendum,  as  did  also  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  special  object  of  the  convention  is,  in  a 
word,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  cholera  into  Europe  by 
checking  it  at  its  source,  the  necessary  measures  to  be  in- 
trusted to  a  commission  of  delegates  to  the  signatory 
powers.  It  aims  at  extending  to  the  east,  especially  in 
regard  to  pilgrim  traffic  through  the  Red  sea  and  Arabia, 
the  preventive  regulations  agreed  upon  by  the  delegates 
to  the  sanitary  conference  at  Venice  in  1892  and  to  that 
at  Dresden  in  1893  (Vol.2,  pp.  26  and  137;  Vol.  3,  pp.  50 
and  261).  The  Venice  conference  dealt  mainly  with  reg- 
ulations for  shipping  coming  through  the  Suez  canal;  the 
Dresden  gathering  considered  mainly  sanitary  work  on  the 
continent,  in  cities  and  along  railroad  routes ;  the  Paris 
conference  supplements  both  by  striking  at  the  evil  in  its 
original  home  in  the  orient. 

Three  series  of  precautionary  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  conference,  the  first  referring  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken  at  ports  in  India  from  which  pilgrims  for  Mecca 
embark.  All  ships  carrying  pilgrims  will  be  required  to 
have  a  competent .  physician  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
wholesome  drinking  water.  The  second  series  provides 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  lazarettos  in  the  Red 
sea.  The  quarantine  of  pilgrim  ships  from  India  former- 
ly varied  from  two  to  seven  weeks,  whether  the  vessel  had 
a  clean  bill  of  health  or  not.  By  the  terms  of  the  new 
convention  a  ship  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  will  be  de- 
layed only  long  enough  for  medical  inspection,  and  con- 
taminated or  suspected  vessels  will  not  be  detained  in 
quarantine  more  than  five  days.  The  third  series  re- 
lates to  precautionary  measures  in  the  matter  of  the 
return  of  pilgrims  from  Mecca  by  the  lazaretto  of  Tor  in 
Arabia  Petrea,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Suez.  The 
conference  has  earnestly  urged  the  Turkish  government  to 
reorganize  its  sanitary  administration  thoroughly,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  cholera  into  Europe 
by  land. 

The  main  underlying  principle  of  the  regulations  is 
that  of  giving  up  the  ancient  and  wrong  idea  of  treating 
ships  according  to  the  health  of  their  ports  of  departure 
or  call.  Under  the  old-fashioned  quarantine  system,  a 
ship  might  be  detained  for  many  days  at  the  port  of  ar- 
rival if  any  epidemic  existed  at  the  port  of  departure,  al- 
though during  a  long  voyage  no  case  of  illness  had  occurred 
on  board. 
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It  is  doubtful  how  efficacious  the  convention  will  be  in 
affecting  the  incursion  of  cholera  into  Europe  ;  for  it  is 
contended  by  some  that  the  great  epidemics  of  the  disease 
have  never  come  along  the  Red  sea  route,  but  overland 
through  Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  Russia.  The  convention 
will,  however,  undoubtedly  ameliorate  the  lot  of  pilgrims 
from  India  and  other  countries  of  the  east.  The  United 
States  delegates  were  strong  in  support  of  all  proposals 
tending  toward  a  more  exacting  regulation  of  immigration. 

THE   PARTITION   OF   AFRICA. 

The  efforts  of  various  European  powers  to  secure  the 
unoccupied  territory  of  the  African  continent  have  been 
continued  with  unabated  zeal.  During  the  quarter  under 
review  Great  Britain  was  temporarily  more  successful  than 
any  of  her  competitors.  This,  however,  did  not  result  en- 
tirely to  her  advantage  as  she  thereby  incurred  the  serious 
displeasure  of  her  rivals  and  was  at  length  compelled,  by 
the  force  of  public  sentiment  in  other  lands,  to  surrender 
a  portion  of  her  gains. 

The  Anglo-Belgian  Agreement.— On  May  12  a 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Kongo  Free  State 
was  signed  at  Brussels.  It  was  hoped  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  secure  marked  advantages  for  both  parties  and 
would  settle  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  upper  Nile 
region  which  had  long  been  in  contention.  The  British 
possessions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  had  been 
separated  from  the  territory  under  British  control  in  east 
central  Africa  by  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  a  region  be- 
longing to  Germany.  Consequently,  there  could  be  no 
land  communication  between  important  portions  of  British 
Africa  without  crossing  the  territory  of  a  foreign  power. 
By  the  new  treaty  Great  Britain  secured  a  lease  of  a  strip 
of  land  between  the  northern  post  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
and  the  southern  point  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  and  in  re- 
turn gave  the  Kongo  Free  State  a  lease  of  territory  which 
would  allow  that  country  access  to  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Albert.  Neither  party  was  to  acquire  political  rights 
which  would  prove  inimical  to  the  other;  but  the  subjects 
of  each  nation  should  have  equal  rights  and  privileges.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  a 
special  flag  should  be  used  in  the  territory  affected  thereby. 
The  lease  covering  the  land  east  of  the  thirtieth  meridian 
was  to  terminate  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  King  Leopold 
II.  of  Belgium,  who  is  also  sovereign  of  the  Kongo   Free 
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State,  but  the  lease  of  the  region  west  of  the  thirtieth,  to 
the  twenty-fifth  meridian  was  to  continue  in  force  as  long 
as  the  Kongo  territory  should  remain  under  Belgian  con- 
trol. The  treaty  also  defined  certain  boundaries  more 
clearly  than  they  had  previously  been  indicated.  Another 
important  matter  was  the  granting  to  Great  Britain,  or  to 
any  company  which  that  government  might  authorize,  the 

right  to  construct  a 
telegraph  line  con- 
necting the  British 
territories  in  Sout1! 
Africa  with  the  Brit- 
ish sphere  of  influ- 
ence on  the  Nile.  In 
return  for  this  con- 
cession the  Free 
State  government 
was  given  permission 
to  connect  its  own 
telegraph  system 
with  the  British  line. 
Among  the  effects 
of  the  treaty  were 
the  placing  of  a  "buf- 
fer territory"  be- 
tween the  French 
and  English  domains 
in  Africa,  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Kongo 
Free  State  of  the  British  claim  to  the  fertile  province  of 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  of  which  France  was  about  to  take 
possession,  and  the  shutting  of  the  latter  country  from 
the  region  of  the  Nile;  but  the  chief  advantage  to  Great 
Britain  came  from  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  government 
could  be  established  in  the  Soudan  the  arrangement 
would  give  to  that  country  a  clear  line  from  Cape  Colony 
to  Egypt. 

Objections  to  the.  Treaty. — The  announcement  of  the 
treaty  above  noted  caused  great  dissatisfaction  in  several 
countries.  France  and  Germany  were  outspoken  in  their 
condemnation.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  notice  that 
Great  Britain  will  hold  Uganda,  and  with  the  recent  en- 
largement of  the  territory  claimed  by  that  government  in 
South  Africa,  it  indicated  an  aggressive  spirit  which  the 
other  nations  interested  regarded  as  extremely  offensive. 
The  French  asserted  that  the  arrangement  cut  them  off 
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from  a  region  to  which  they  were  fairly  entitled,  and  to 
secure  which  an  expedition  was  already  in  progress.  They 
also  claimed  that  it  was  part  of  a  plan  devised  by  Great 
Britain  to  secure  possession  of  Egypt,  that  it  was  in  direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1885,  by  which  the  Kongo  Free 
State  was  founded,  and  that  it  was  an  evasion  of  French 
claims  and  reservations  and  a  trampling  upon  French 
rights  and  privileges.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the 
French  chamber  of  deputies;  and  a  resolution  that  the 
treaty  should  be  regarded  by  France  as  null  and  void  was 
unanimously  passed.  The  Germans  claimed  that  the  in- 
terposition of  the  strip  of  leased  territory  would  prove  a 
serious  barrier  to  commerce  between  Germany  and  the 
Kongo  Free  State;  that  a  change  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Free  State  without  the  agreement  of  the  powers  to  which 
the  state  owes  its  existence  is  unlawful;  and  that  the  treaty 
was  secured  by  stealth  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  some  four 
years  ago,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  a  more 
friendly  feeling  regarding  matters  in  Africa,  Germany  in- 
sisted that  Great  Britain  should  not  come  between  her  and 
the  Free  State.  In  Belgium  also,  the  treaty  was  received 
with  much  dissatisfaction.  A  strong  emphasis  was  laid  up- 
on the  fact  that  heretofore  the  relation  between  King  Leo- 
pold and  the  Free  State  had  been  only  a  personal  one  which 
in  no  way  involved  the  country,  while  the  new  treaty  seemed 
to  imply  that  Belgium  was  acting  rather  than  the  sovereign. 
Fears  were  expressed  that  a  conflict  between  Belgium  and 
France  would  result.  The  feeling  in  Turkey  seemed  equally 
antagonistic  to  the  treaty. 

The  Lease  Abandoned. — Dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty 
was  so  pronounced  that  the  British  government  decided  to 
reconsider  its  action;  and,  on  June  22,  a  protocol  was  signed 
at  Berlin,  by  which  Great  Britain,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State,  abandoned  the  lease  of  the  narrow  strip 
of  territory  of  which  it  had  secured  control.  The  British 
government  retained  the  right  to  establish  telegraphs  and 
railways  on  this  strip,  and  granted  to  Germany  similar 
privileges  in  the  region  extending  from  the  River  Swakob 
to  British  South  Africa.  Provision  was  also  made,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany, 
for  a  new  treaty  which  will  meet  the  views  of  each  of  the 
four  principal  powers  concerned — Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium. 

The  Anglo-Italian  Protocol. — On  May  5  a  protocol 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  British  and  Italian  spheres 
of  influence  in  East  Africa  was  signed  at  Rome.    It  car- 
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ries  into  effect  protocols  which  were  issued  in  March  and 
April,  1891;  aims  to  facilitate  commercial  relations  between 
British  and  Italian  subjects  and  natives  under  the  protec- 
tion of  these  governments,  in  the  British  protectorate  and 
in  the  Ogaden  region;  and  provides  that  in  the  port  of 
Zeila  British  and  Italian  subjects  and  proteges  shall  be 
equally  favored  as  regards  persons,  industry,  and  property. 
The  basis  for  the  present  demarcation  is  similar  to  the  one 
claimed  by  Italy  in  1889,  when  it  assumed  the  protecto- 
rate over  Ethiopia  and  its  dependent  provinces.  It  includes 
Harar,  Ogaden,  and  the  peninsula  of  Medjourtine  in  the 
Italian  sphere.  On  the  ground  that  by  this  action  Gi'eat 
Britain  disposed  of  territory  to  which  she  had  no  claim, 
and  that  in  ceding  the  Harar  district  she  disregarded  the 
rights  of  France,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  the  French  govern- 
ment instructed  her  ambassadors  at  London  and  Rome  to 
demand  an  explanation.  The  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  due  notice  of  the  action  had  been  given  to  all  the 
powers,  that  France  had  formally  recognized  the  notifica- 
tion, and  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  consider  protests  or  to 
modify  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  British  at  Wadelai. — After  the  defeat  of  Kaba- 
rega,  noted  subsequently  in  this  number  in  the  article  on 
Uganda  (see  "Affairs  in  Africa"),  Major  Owen  led  a  por- 
tion of  the  British  troops  down  the  Nile  as  far  as  Wadelai, 
at  which  point  he  hoisted  the  British  flag  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  region  in  which  Emin  Pasha  made  his 
final  stand  against  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi. 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Russian  Extradition  Treaty. — A  strong  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  effect  an  abrogation  of  the  extradition 
treaty  with  Russia  ratified  in  February,  1893.  It  appears 
that  one  Rabbi  Krauskopf,  a  Russian  Jew  by  birth,  but 
now  a  naturalized  American  citizen  living  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  was  recently  refused  permission  by  the  Russian 
government  to  enter  Russian  territory,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  unimpeachable  credentials  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  and  that  his  object  was  a  purely 
philanthropic  and  peaceful  one — the  investigation  of  the 
condition  of  his  co-religionists,  with  a  view  to  the  better- 
ment of  their  lot,  the  means  for  doing  which  he  proposed 
to  solicit  from  Hebrews  in  America  and  abroad. 

A  similar,  but  more  annoying  incident,  is  found  in  the 
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case  of  one  Kozeminski,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  on  occa- 
sion of  a  recent  visit  to  Russia,  the  land  of  his  birth,  was 
seized  and  deported  to  Siberia  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
held  a  valid  American  passport.  The  records  show  that 
he  was  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen  at  Newark,  N. 
J.,  in  1874,  and  that  he  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
continuously  for  twenty-five  years.  A  movement  is  on 
foot  to  secure  the 
intervention  of  the 
state  department 
for  his  release. 

In  the  house  of 
representatives, 
Congressmen  Ray- 
nor  and  Straus,  and 
in  the  senate,  Sena- 
tor Turpie,  have  in- 
troduced  resolu- 
tions looking  to  the 
repeal  of  the  treaty. 
The  Society  for  the 
Abrogation  of  the 
Russian  Treaty  has 
petitioned  the  presi- 
dent and  congress 
to  pass  the  resolu- 
tion of  Senator  Tur- 
pie, which  calls  for 
the  unconditional 
abrogation  of  the 
much  discussed  con- 
vention. 

The  Chilean 
Claims  Commis- 
sion.— The  government  of  Chile  having  refused  last  year  to 
grant  an  extension  of  time  for  the  work  of  the  commission 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  concluded  in  Au- 
gust, 1892  (Vol.  2,  pp.  22  and  332),  to  adjudicate  on  all  out- 
standing claims  as  between  the  United  States  and  Chile,  the 
work  of  the  commission  terminated  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  quarter.  Forty-two  claims  had  been  presented 
by  the  United  States;  but  of  these  only  twenty- four  were 
acted  upon,  aggregating  $15,506,168,  on  which  the  total 
amount  awarded  was  only  $240,661.  Eighteen  of  the  most 
important  claims,  aggregating  about  $12,000,000,  some  of 
which  had  been  submitted  with  evidence  and  arguments, 
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were  left  undisposed  of  through  lack  of  time  for  their 
consideration.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they  cannot  be 
revised. 

France  and  Siam. — A  slight  straining  of  the  re- 
lations of  France  and  Siam,  arising  out  of  the  trouble  of 
last  year,  occupied  attention  in  the  early  part  of  June. 
The  mandarin,  Phrayot,  accused  of  the  murder  of  the 
French  military  inspector,  M.  Grosgurin  at  King  Kien, 
(Vol.  3,  p.  258),  had  been  acquitted  by  the  Siamese  tri- 
bunal at  Bangkok.  The  French,  however,  thinking  the 
decision  inadequate,  demanded  a  new  trial  before  a  mixed 
tribunal.  For  a  time  the  Siamese  refused  to  produce 
Phrayot,  fearing  that  he  would  be  seized  and  conveyed  to 
a  French  gunboat;  but  they  finally  submitted,  and  on 
June  13  the  mandarin  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor. 

The. Pamir  Question. — The  recent  rumors  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  governments 
on  this  long-standing  boundary  dispute,  have  been  con- 
firmed. The  details  of  the  arrangement  are  not  an- 
nounced, but  they  are  in  the  nature  of  considerable  con- 
cessions on  both  sides.  China,  having  much  to  lose  and 
little  to  gain  by  a  struggle  with  Russia,  is  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate her  powerful  neighbor,  while  she  knows  that  the 
Russian  movement  southward  is  of  direct  concern  to  Brit- 
ish India,  and  that  the  opposition  of  England  to  any 
dangerous  advances  may  safely  be  relied  upon. 

The  China-Burmah  Frontier.— The  so-called  Chi- 
na-Burmah  frontier  question  has  been  settled  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  surr  endering  to  China  the  state  of  Kiang 
Hung,  on  the  upper  Mekong  river,  a  tract  of  little  value 
to  England.  As  its  eastern  boundaries  have  never  been 
exactly  defined,  the  arrangement  will  not  unlikely  lead  to 
differences  between  China  and  France.  It  has,  besides, 
the  effect  of  placing  China  as  a  buffer  between  the  French 
and  English  colonial  empires  in  the  far  east. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

T^HE  main  features  of  the  existing  political  situation  in 
the  United  States  are  the  weakened  hold  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  on  public  opinion,  an  attendant  reaction  in 
favor  of  republicanism,  and  the  subtle  but  indisputable 
spread  of  ideas  which  have  their  source  in  the  propaganda 
of  socialism  and  populism. 

The  Anti-Democratic  Sweep.— Whatever  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  president  and  the  comparatively 
small  fraction  of  the  members  of  congress  who  have  proved 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  him,  to  execute  the  popular 
mandate  under  which  the  democrats  obtained  power  at  the 
election  of  1892,  those  efforts  have  been  largely  ineffectual; 
and  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  sides  that  on  several  impor- 
tant points  of  policy — notably  reform  of  the  tariff  and  re- 
peal of  the  tax  on  the  issues  of  state  banks — the  party  has 
failed  to  redeem  the  pledges  under  and  by  virtue  of  which 
the  people  at  the  last  election  commit  ted  to  it  the  guidance 
of  the  ship  of  state  for  a  presidential  term. 

The  progress  of  the  tariff  bill  in  congress  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  number  (p.  276).  As  it  passed  the  house, 
the  Wilson  bill  was  a  conscientious,  though  moderate,  at- 
tempt at  a  measure  of  tariff  reform.  As  the  bill  finally 
emerged  from  the  senate,  while  it  contained  a  few  radical 
reductions  of  rates,  and  a  general  slight  reduction,  it  is 
not  claimed  by  anyone  to  be  a  consistent  measure  of  ad- 
herence to  the  platform  of  1892,  which  declared: 

"  that  the  federal  government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  im- 
pose and  collect  tariff  duties  except  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only." 

In  its  principle  the  tariff  bill  as  amended  in  the  senate 
places  protection  to  American  industries  above  the  ends  of 
mere  revenue. 

The  income  tax,  too,  is  an  essential  departure  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  democratic  party.  It  was  not  men- 
tioned, or  even  hinted  at,  in  the  Chicago  platform.  It  was, 
however,  one  of  the  express  demands  embodied  in  the 
populist  program  as  adopted  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  July,  1892. 

Further,  the  Chicago  platform  declared: 

"  We  recommend  that  the  prohibitory  ten  per  cent  tax  on  state 
bank  issues  be  repealed." 

However,  on  June  6,  the  house,  by  a  vote  of  172  to 
102,  rejected  an  amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Cox  of  Tennessee  providing  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  tax. 
The  majority  against  repeal  consisted  of  eighty-nine  re- 
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publicans,    seventy-five  democrats,   and  eight   populists. 
The  minority  were  exclusively  democrats. 

Recent  elections  in  various  localities  indicate  that  the 
anti-democratic  trend  of  opinion  noticeable  last  fall  has 
not  lost  any  of  its  strength.  Early  in  April  the  republi- 
cans swept  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  returning  Governor 
Brown  by  a  plurality  of  over  6,000,  and  electing  a  legisla- 

ture  strongly  re- 
publican in  both 
houses,  the  com- 
bined democratic 
vote  now  standing 
five  as  compared 
with  fifty-four  last 
year.  Municipal 
elections  in  many 
other  northern 
state  s — Michigan, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin, 
South  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota ,  Colorado , 
Kansas,  and  Wash- 
ington — showed 
similar  results.  In 
Michigan  forty- 
eight  out  of  fifty- 
five  towns  went  re- 
publican. One  pe- 
culiar  incident  of 
the  campaign,  was  a 
formal  protest  from 
the  democracy  of 
Minnesota  against 
the  party  dissen- 
sions in  congress  which  have  rendered  the  majority  there 
powerless  and  inactive.     Says  the  manifesto: 

' '  In  less  than  two  years,  after  winning  the  most  complete  victory 
any  party  ever  won,  still  in  full  possession  of  the  power  then  given 
us,  we  present  the  appearance  of  a  defeated  party,  while  our  oppo- 
nents, routed  in  the  battle,  wear  all  the  airs  of  victory." 

On  May  1  great  republican  victories  were  recorded  at 
the  elections  in  incorporated  cities  in  Indiana.  Returns 
showed  large  gains,  notably  in  the  cities  of  the  gas  belt, 
formerly  a  democratic  stronghold. 

Last  of  the  Gravesend  Affair. — On  May  28,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  K.  F.  Sutherland,  who  fled  from  the  country 
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last  March  to  escape  a  $500  fine  and  a  year's  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  for  his  connection  with  the  elec- 
tion frauds  perpetrated  by  John  Y.  McKane  and  his  co- 
partners at  Gravesend  (p.  118),  returned  and  surrendered 
himself  to  the  authorities.  He  was  sentenced  the  follow- 
ing day  to  spend  a  year  and  eight  months  in  the  state 
prison  at  Sing  Sing,  whither  he  will  be  taken  at  the  close 
of  his  term  in  the  penitentiary. 

He  had  pleaded  guilty  before  Justice  Bartlett,  in  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  the  indictment  charging 
him  with  felony  in  procuring  a  false  canvass  of  the  votes 
in  the  second  election  district  in  Gravesend  last  fall.  His 
sentence  was  preceded  by  a  confession  revealing  the  extent 
to  which  frauds  had  been  practiced  in  Gravesend  during 
recent  years. 

"  From  my  knowledge  of  the  election  of  1893,  held  at  Graves- 
end," said  he,  "  I  estimate  the  number  of  fictitious  votes  cast  at  that 
election  in  the  second  election  district  to  have  been  between  800  and 
900;  the  total  number  of  fictitious  votes  on  that  day  cast  in  all  of  the 
districts  to  have  been  between  1,400  and  1,500.  The  actual  votes 
cast  at  that  election  were  about  2, 100  or  2,200  in  number.  The  actual 
number  of  votes  cast  in  the  year  1892  at  the  election  in  Gravesend 
was  2.000  or  2,100,  and  there  were  cast  in  1892  about  1,000  or  1,100 
fictitious  ballots.  In  both  years  the  fictitious  ballots  cast  were  what 
is  known  as  the  straight  democratic  ticket.  *  *  *  *  In  the  elec- 
tions of  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  1891  the  vote  of  Gravesend  was  cast  for 
the  republican  tickets,  and  the  votes  in  those  years  were  to  some  and 
an  increasing  extent  fraudulent  and  fictitious,  but  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  1892  or  1893.  *  *  *  *  I  folded  with  my  own  hands 
two  lots  of  paper  ballots,  each  100  or  200  in  number,  which  were 
fictitiously  cast  in  my  presence  on  that  day." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  reversal  of  the  direction 
of  the  Gravesend  vote  between  1888  and  1891  was  due  to 
a  feud  between  McKane  and  the  democratic  "  Boss"  Mc- 
Laughlin. An  important  lesson  which,  it  is  hoped,  this 
election  scaudal  may  serve  to  impress  deeply  upon  men  of 
all  parties  in  this  country,  is  that  what  the  country  re- 
quires in  order  to  healthy  political  and  moral  development 
is  such  an  opposition  of  public  opinion  against  election 
trickery  and  fraud  as  will  debar  from  possible  success  in 
any  contest  any  party  allowing  itself  to  fall  under  reproach 
or  even  suspicion  in  this  connection. 

THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

The  last  three  months  in  congress  have  been  devoted 
mainly  to  the  tariff  in  the  senate  por  an  account  of  which 
see  p.  276)  and  to  appropriation  bills  in  the  house.  These 
more  important  measures  have  prevented  the  two  branches 
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from  considering  many  of  the  public  bills  on  the  calendar. 
Exceptions  have  occasionally  been  made  on  measures  of 
popularity  and  strength,  but  these  exceptions  are  few. 

Appropriation  Bills.  —  Unusual  interest  was  at- 
tached to  the  appropriation  bills  owing  to  the  numerous 
reforms  of  a  general  character  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  ap- 
propriations. The  house  of  representatives,  which  origin- 
ates all  appropriation  bills,  was  occupied  almost  the  en- 
tire quarter  with  these  revenue  measures;  and  it  was  only 
through  courtesy  and  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  that  the 
anti-option  bill  or  some  other  general  measure  secured  a 
hearing.  The  aggregate  of  the  appropriations,  as  the  bills 
left  the  house,  is  about  $500,000,000,  though  this  will  be 
varied  somewhat  by  the  changes  to  be  made  by  the  senate. 

The  principal  appropriations  are  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Army $  23,568,284 

Navy 25,280,966 

Agriculture 3,180,643 

.Pensions  151,581,570 

Rivers  and  harbors 9,431,689 

Diplomatic  and  consular 1,513,738 

Fortifications 2,219,654 

Postoffices 87,470,599 

Indian 6,300.000 

District  of  Columbia 7,390,781 

Sundry  civil 34,966,002 

Legislative 21,600,000 

Aside  from  the  sums  carried  by  the  appropriation  bills, 
they  were  interesting  in  some  of  their  new  and  reformatory 
features.  All  of  them  were  based  on  a  desire  for  retrench- 
ment in  public  expenditures.  The  various  staff  corps  of 
the  army  were  materially  reduced,  the  officers  of  the  med- 
ical department  being  reduced  from  193  to  158,  and  the 
number  of  army  chaplains  being  reduced  to  twenty.  The 
naval  appropriation  failed,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years,  to  provide  any  item  for  new  battle-ships  and  cruis- 
ers, the  expenditures  being  restricted  to  the  present  navy. 
The  river  and  harbor  bill  is  the  lowest  in  years,  being  less 
than  one-half  of  the  bills  of  last  year  and  the  year  previ- 
ous. Such  allowances  as  were  made  are  about  one-fifth  of 
the  estimates  by  the  United  States  army  engineers.  The 
pension  appropriation,  which  largely  exceeds  any  other, 
is  $15,000,000  below  that  of  last  year.  This  fact  brought 
out  an  animated  debate  in  the  house  for  and  against  the 
present  pension  system.  The  Indian  bill  brought  out 
another  sharp  debate  on  the  policy  of  allowing  Indian 
schools  to  be  directed  by  various  religious  denominations. 
The  debate  assumed  a  somewhat  personal   character,  in 
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which  Representative  Linton  of  Michigan,  criticised  the 
extent  to  which  Indian  schools  were  being  directed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Representative  Weadock 
of  Michigan  answered  with  a  criticism  of  the  American 
Protective  association.  The  appropriation  bills  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  regular  clerical  service  of  the  government 
made  extensive  reductions  in  the  treasury  department,  and 
abolished  the  bureau  of  commissioner  of  customs. 

Admitting  New  Mexico  to  Statehood. — By  the  ac- 
tion of  the  house  of 
representatives 
New  Mexico  has 
been  admitted  to 
statehood,  although 
it  yet  remains  for 
the  senate  to  pass 
the  bills  admitting 
New  Mexico,  as 
well  as  Arizona  and 
Utah.  New  Mexico 
has  been  seeking 
admission  to  the 
union  since  1850, 
and  has  several 
times  succeeded  in 
having  an  admission 
bill  passed  by  one 
branch  of  congress 
or  the  other,  but 
never  by  both.  The 
justice  of  the  claims 
of  New  Mexico  are 
such,  however,  that 
it  is  expected  that 
the  senate  will  pass 
the  bill.  The  pass- 
age of  the  Arizona  and  Utah  bills  occurred  in  the  house  last 
December,  but  the  tariff  agitation  has  delayed  action  in 
the  senate  thus  far. 

In  reporting  favorably  on  the  admission  of  New  Mex- 
ico, the  house  committee  on  territories  gave  the  following 
statistics  of  the  territory  to  show  her  present  claims  for 
statehood: 

New  Mexico  was  organized  as  a  territory  by  act  of  congress  ap- 
proved March  9,  1850.  It  comprises  an  area  of  120,210  square  miles, 
or  77,568,640  acres.     The  Indian  reservations  in  the  territory  and  the 
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number  of  acres  in  each  are  as  follows:  Mescalero  Apache,  474,240; 
Navajo,  8,205,440;  Zuni,  205,040;  Pueblos,  691,840,  making  a  total 
of  9,586,225  acres  in  Indian  reservations. 

The  population  of  New  Mexico  by  the  census  of  1860  was  87,034. 
By  the  census  of  1870  it  was  91,874,  and  by  that  of  1880,  119,000, 
showing  a  gain  of  27,791  in  ten  years.  There  was  an  official  census 
of  the  territory  in  1885,  which  showed  a  population  of  134,141,  or  a 
gain  of  14,576  in  five  years.  By  the  census  of  1890  the  population  is 
given  at  153,593,  an  increase  of  34,028,  or  28.46  per  cent  in  the  last  ten 

years.  It  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  the 
difficulties  of  enumera^- 
tion  are  greater  in  a. 
mountainous  country 
like  New  Mexico,  and 
that  on  account  of  these 
difficulties  many  of  the 
miners  and  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  herders  were 
not  enumerated.  As 
these  industries  are  of 
the  greatest  importance 
in  New  Mexico  and  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of 
men,  the  omissions 
were  necessarily  num- 
erous. 

The  aggregate  as- 
sessment of  taxable 
property  in  1891  was 
not  less  than  $60,000,- 
000.  The  growth  of  the 
territory  has  been  re- 
tarded very  much,  ow- 
ing to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  land  titles. 

Bridging  the 
Hudson  River.— 

From  a  commercial 
standpoint  one  of 
the  most  important 
laws  of  the  present 
congress  is  that  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Hudson  river  between  New  York  city  and  New 
Jersey.  The  geographical  position  of  New  York  on  an 
island  has  long  impeded  the  metropolis  in  her  free  traffic 
with  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  main  tide  of  traffic  is 
by  way  of  Jersey  City  and  thence  across  the  Hudson  river 
by  ferry.  Interstate  commerce  statistics  show  that  the 
total  number  of  passengers  crossing  at  that  point  has  been 
72,000,000  annually;  and  the  total  number  of  passenger 
trains,  333,876,     This  vast  traffic  has  depended  entirely 
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on  ferry-boats,  and  it  has  been  an  inconvenience,  as  well 
as  a  commercial  impediment,  felt  by  the  entire  travelling 
public. 

It  was  in  order  to  overcome  this  isolation  of  New  York 
that  congress  passed  the  Hudson  river  bridge  bill.  As 
first  passed  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Cleveland  because 
piers  were  to  be  located  in  mid-river,  while  the  president 

insisted  that  a  sus-     

pension  bridge  with 
a  single  span  should 
leave  navigation 
unimpeded.  To 
meet  the  veto  ob- 
jections the  bill 
was  changed,  and 
passed  a  second 
time,  creating  a 
board  of  five  civil 
engineers  to  deter- 
mine on  the  length 
of  span,  not  less 
than  2,000  feet. 
This  would  neces- 
sitate two  piers,  as 
the  evidence  of 
bridge  experts  be- 
fore the  congres- 
sional committees 
was  to  the  effect 
that  a  suspension 
bridge  with  a  sin- 
gle span,  such  as 
was  urged  by  the 
president,  was  im- 
practicable as  a  question  of  mechanical  engineering,  and 
impossible  as  a  financial  scheme.  The  bill,  as  amended, 
was  approved  by  the  president;  and  he  has  since  appointed 
the  board  of  five  civil  engineers  who  are  to  fix  the  span 
of  this  great  structure.  The  act  provides  that  the  bridge 
shall  enter  New  York  below  Sixty-sixth  street,  and  that 
it  shall  be  open  to  the  use  of  all  railroads  under  certain 
general  regulations.  The  states  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  have  respectively  authorized  the  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  bridge  company  to  execute  the  project. 

Another  National  Holiday. — Hereafter  there  will 
be  six  annual  national  holidays,  instead  of  five  as  hereto* 
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fore,  the  bill  having  passed  making  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  commonly  known  as  Labor  day,  a  national  hol- 
iday. The  measure  has  been  before  congress  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  it  has  never  heretofore  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing both  branches  of  congress.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
present  congress  by  Representative  Cummings  of  New 
York,  and  by  Senator  Kyle  of  South  Dakota,  and  was 
passed  by  both  bodies.  Mr.  Cummings  secured  the  pen 
with  which  President  Cleveland  signed  the  act,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  a  memento  of  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  a  purpose  in  which  organized  labor  has  long  been 
interested. 

The  first  Monday  in  September  is  known  as  Labor  day, 
and  is  recognized  as  a  legal  holiday  in  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Delaware,  Oregon,  Georgia,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  and  Washing- 
ton. In  all  these  states  the  legislatures  have  passed  a  law 
recognizing  Labor  day  as  a  legal  holiday.  The  federal 
government  seems  to  have  confined  its  duties  in  the  prem- 
ises to  enacting  laws  for  legal  holidays  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Christmas,  the  1st  day  of  January,  the  22d 
day  of  February,  the  30th  day  of  May,  and  the  4th  day  of 
July  are  now  made  by  law  public  holidays.  The  bill 
simply  provides  that  the  first  Monday  of  September  in 
each  year  is  made  a  legal  holiday  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses in  the  same  manner  as  Christmas  and  other  holidays 
now  provided  by  the  United  States  statutes. 

The  Anti-Option  Bill. — The  bill  popularly  known 
as  the  anti-option  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  and  sent  to 
the  senate  during  the  quarter.  Technically  the  bill  is  en- 
titled "  An  act  regulating  the  sale  of  certain  agricultural 
products,  defining  *  futures'  and  i  options/  and  imposing 
taxes  thereon  and  upon  dealers  therein."  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  house  by  Representative  Hatch  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  and  in  the 
senate  by  Senator  Washburn  of  Minnesota. 

As  passed  by  the  house  the  bill  relates  to  futures  and 
options  on  the  following  products  only:  raw  or  unmanu- 
factured cotton,  hops,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pork, 
lard,  bacon,  dry  salted  meat,  or  pickled  meat. 

The  bill  imposes  a  tax  of  $12  on  every  dealer  in  options 
or  futures.  It  also  provides  a  schedule  of  revenue  stamps 
to  be  affixed  to  each  future  or  option  contract,  the  amount 
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of  the  stamp  depending  on  the  quantity  of  goods.  Cop- 
ies of  the  contract,  bills  of  sale  terminating  the  contract, 
and  all  other  papers  forming  part  of  a  future  or  option, 
must  also  bear  revenue  stamps.  The  stamp  rate  on  the 
original  option  or  future  is  one  cent  for  every  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  or  fractional  part  thereof  of  cotton,  hops,  pork, 
lard,  bacon,  dry  salted  meat,  and  pickled  meat,  and  for 
every  one  thousand  bushels  or  fractional  part  thereof  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  embraced  in  or  covered 
by  such  contract. 

Dealers  in  options  are  compelled  to  file  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $3,000,  with  two  sureties,  with  the  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue,  conditioned  on  observing  the  law. 
They  are  also  compelled  to  keep  records  of  each  option 
and  future,  and  to  make  reports  to  the  government  rev- 
enue officers.  Failure  to  observe  any  feature  of  the  law  is 
punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than 
$2000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  and  not 
more  than  five  years.  An  exemption  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  given  to  farmers  and  planters  who  may  contract 
for  future  delivery  of  products  which  are  in  actual  course 
of  growth  by  them. 

Aside  from  the  technical  requirements  of  the  bill,  the 
objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  it  are  thus  summed 
up  in  Mr.  Hatch's  report: 

1.  To  obtain  revenue.  At  this  time  additional  revenue  is  desirable 
and  imperative.  Unlike  former  bills  reported  to  the  house  covering 
the  subjects  embraced  in  this  measure,  it  will  more  surely  and  steadily 
provide  a  constant  revenue  to  the  government,  and  that  without  an 
additional  corps  of  revenue  officers,  and  at  a  minimum  cost  for  its  col- 
lection. 

2.  To  relieve  the  producer  of  the  destructive  competition  to 
which  he  is  now  subjected  by  the  offering,  upon  exchanges,  of  illim- 
itable quantities  of  fiat  or  fictitious  products  by  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  and  can  not  terminate  the  contract  by  actual  delivery  of  the 
articles  which  they  pretend  to  offer  and  sell. 

3.  To  restore  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  free  action 
which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  "short  selling,"  which 
practice  has,  of  recent  years,  become  the  one  mode  of  determining 
the  price  of  such  agricultural  staples  as  can  be  graded,  while  the 
ordinary  methods  of  commerce  are  found  to  suffice  for  those  which 
can  not.  By  the  practice  of  "  short  selling,"  now  so  common  upon 
the  exchanges,  where  not  to  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  grain  grown 
is  marketed,  prices  are  determined  for  the  entire  product,  and  often 
months  in  advance  of  sowing  the  seed,  thus  despoiling  the  farmer 
and  planter  of  that  voice  in  fixing  the  price  to  be  received  for  the 
product  of  his  labor  and  capital  which  is  accorded  to  other  producers. 

4.  That  market  quotations,  now  made  by  the  limitless  offers  of 
fiat  products  by  the  "short  seller,"  regardless  of  the  volume  of  ac- 
tual products  in  existence,  »ay  again  be  determined  by  the  offerings 
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of  real  products  by  the  owners  thereof,  or  by  those  who  have  acquired 
from  such  owners  the  right  to  the  future  possession  of  the  articles 
offered,  or  can  terminate  their  contracts  by  actual  delivery,  and  there- 
by limit  to  the  amount  actually  existent,  the  offerings  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  farm. 

5.  To  prevent  the  overloading  of  domestic  markets  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  prices  of  farm  products  by  "short  sales"  made  by  foreign 
merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  them  against  possible  loss  on 
purchases  of  Indian,  Egyptian,  South  American,  Australian,  and  Rus- 
sian produce,  whereby  the  American  farmer  and  planter  are  made 
underwriters  of  commercial  risks  of  the  European,  by  whom  no  bo- 
nus or  premium  is  paid  for  assuming  insurance  risks  that  destroy 
the  value  of  our  products. 

6.  That  by  restoring  the  functions  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de 
mand,  now  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  limitless  offers  of  the  "short 
seller,"  a  measure  of  relief  will  be  given  and  prosperity  partially  re- 
stored to  the  great  class  constituting  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  our  pop- 
ulation who  inhabit  the  farms,  and  whose  declining  prosperity  is  due 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  practice  of  "  short  selling,"  where- 
by the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  farm  have  been  determined  and 
fixed,  during  recent  years,  at  an  unremunerative  level. 

7.  To  restore  to  the  producer  an  honest  market  and  such  prices 
as  will  follow  the  unfettered  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, which  will  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  restore,  in  part,  the 
power  of  the  farmer  and  planter  to  purchase  the  product  of  forge, 
factory,  and  mill,  and  thus  bring  prosperity  to  the  artisan,  manufact- 
urer, distributer,  and  transporter. 

Tax  on  State  Banks. — The  longest  debate  of  the 
session  in  the  house,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  tariff 
debate,  was  that  on  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  ten  per 
cent  tax  on  money  issued  by  state  banks.  The  purpose  of 
the  repeal  was  to  restore  state  banks  to  their  former  rights 
as  banks  of  issue,  the  tax  being  so  heavy  that  no  bank 
could  undertake  to  issue  circulating  notes.  The  national 
banks  have  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  and 
the  bill,  if  passed,  would  have  given  state  banks  similar 
privileges.  Unusual  interest  attached  to  the  debate  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  repeal  of  the  state  bank  tax  was  a 
plank  of  the  last  democratic  national  platform. 

Representative  Cox  of  Tennessee  introduced  the  bill  for 
the  repeal,  and  championed  it  in  the  debate.  The  south- 
ern members  of  congress  were  particularly  active  in  sup- 
porting the  measure.  But  after  an  exhaustive  debate  of 
three  weeks  the  bill  was  defeated.  This  issue  was  looked 
upon  as  significant  in  fixing  national  banks  as  a  permanent 
branch  of  the  United  States  fiscal  system. 

New  Quorum-Counting  Rule.— During  his  term  as 
speaker,  Mr.  Reed  insisted  on  counting  for  the  purpose 
of  making  up  a  quorum  all  members  of  the  house  present 
whether  answering  or  not  to  their  names  at   roll-call. 
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His  enforcement  of  this  rule  caused  his  denunciation  by 
democratic  members  as  a  "czar"  and  "tyrant."  During 
the  present  session,  however,  legislation  has  been  persist- 
ently blocked  on  certain  measures  through  refusal  of  the 
republicans  to  answer  to  their  names,  and  through  ab- 
senteeism and  consequent  inability  of  the  democrats  to 
keep  enough  members  in  attendance  to  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Forced  at  last  to  do  something  in  order  to  make  prog- 
ress with  urgent  legislation,  the  democratic  caucus 
resolved  to  do  two  things:  1.  to  deduct  one  day's  pay  from 
the  salary  of  each  member  absent  at  a  session  of  congress 
without  leave;  2.  to  instruct  the  committee  on  rules  to 
bring  in  a  rule  by  which  members  of  the  house  present 
and  not  voting  may  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  quorum.  The  adoption 
of  this  rule  on  April  17,  by  a  vote  of  212  to  47  (the  nays 
being  all  democrats,  and  the  populists  not  voting)  was  a 
virtual  admission  of  the  expediency  of  the  principle  upon 
which  Mr.  Reed  had  insisted.  The  new  rule  is  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  Ex-Speaker  Reed,  requiring  the 
assistance  of  two  members  of  the  house — one  from  each 
side — to  assist  the  chair  in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a 
quorum.  If  a  quorum  does  not  respond  on  the  roll-call, 
then  the  names  of  those  noted  as  present  are  to  be  reported 
to  the  speaker,  who  is  to  cause  the  list  to  be  called  from 
the  clerk's  desk  and  recorded  in  the  journal,  and  in  de- 
termining the  presence  of  a  quorum  to  do  business  those 
who  voted,  those  who  answered  present,  and  those  so  re- 
ported present  are  to  be  considered. 

Bills  Reported. — Numerous  bills  of  an  important  gen- 
eral character  were  favorably  reported  during  the  quarter, 
and  will  be  passed  on  later  in  the  session.  Among  them  are 
the  bills  of  Representative  Tucker  of  Virginia,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people; 
of  Representative  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  permitting 
railroads  to  pool  their  earnings;  of  Representative  McRae 
of  Arkansas,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  public  lands  granted 
to  railroads  when  the  road  has  not  been  completed  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  grant;  of  Representative  Bailey 
of  Texas,  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bills  enumerated  the  work 
of  congress  has  been  on  bills  of  a  local  and  private  char- 
acter. 
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Government  fiscal  operations  for  the  year  ended  June 
30, 1894,  present  an  unfavorable  showing. 

The  Public  Debt.— On  June  30,  1894,  the  total  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  less  $117,553,436  cash  surplus 
in  the  treasury,  was  $899,313,381,  against  $838,969,476  on 
June  30,  1893,  or  an  increase  of  over  $60,000,000  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Of  the  entire  amount  $635,041,890  was 
interest-bearing  debt,  mainly  four  per  cent  bonds,  this 
being  an  increase  of  $50,000,000  over  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness a  year  ago  on  account  of  the  issue  called  in  Janu- 
ary, 1894. 

Gold  assets  in  the  treasury  on  June  30,  1894,  aggre- 
gated $131,217,433,  against  which  there  were  gold  certifi- 
cates outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $66,344,409.  The  gold 
reserve  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  stood  therefore  at 
$64,873,024,  or  about  $1,000,000  less  than  at  the  time  of 
the  bond  issue  some  months  ago,  nearly  $31,000,000  less 
than  on  June  30,  1893,  and  $45,000,000  less  than  on  June 
30,  1892. 

Silver  assets  in  the  treasury  on  June  30,  1894,  aggre- 
gated $513,298,709,  against  which  there  were  outstanding 
$461,956,390  in  silver  certificates  and  silver  treasury  notes, 
leaving  a  silver  reserve  of  $51,342,319. 

During  the  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  gold  coin  and 
bullion  holdings,  but  an  increase  in  the  treasury  holdings  of 
all  other  kinds  of  money.  The  changes  in  detail  of  the 
money  and  bullion  fund  during  the  year,  together  with 
the  amounts  held  in  the  treasury  at  its  close  as  compared 
with  the  year  previous,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 

TREASURY  MONEY  AND  BULLION  FUND. 


Gold  coin 

Gold  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars. 

Subsidiary  silver 

Silver  treasury  notes... 

Silver  bullion 

United  States  notes 

National  bank  notes  — 


Totals . 


In  treasury 

In  treasury 

June  30,  1894. 

June  30,  1893. 

$86,605,123 

$110,109,923 

44,612,311 

78,345.510 

368,141,831 

362.302,707 

17,880,531 

11,855,944 

17,722,408 

6,528,533 

127,267,347 

118,173.820 

77,908,645 

25,805.3*3 

6.598,893 

3,982,733 

$746,746,089 

$717,104,503 

Receipts  and  Expenditures.  — The  following  table 
shows  in  detail  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
government  for  the  year  just  ended  as.  compared  with 
those  for  the  preceding  year: 
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RECEIPTS. 
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Year  ending 
June  30,  1894. 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1893. 

$132,294,243 

146,945,778 

17,720,315 

$204,142,594 

159,809,118 

20,857,540 

2,937,580 

Totals 

$296,960,336 

$387,746,832 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous. 

War. 

Navy 


Indians 

Pensions 

Interest 

National  bank  fund  redemption  account. 


Totals. 


$101,403,456 
54,357,601 
31,527,195 
10,286,417 
141,177,285 
27.841,405 


$366,  593,359 


$103,743,548 
49,643,477 
30,137,054 
13,332,715 
159,357,668 
27,264,393 
9,037,651 


$392  516.506 


Receipts  thus  for  the  year  show  a  comparative  falling 
off  of  about  $90,000,000,  of  which  $71,000,000  in  amount 
was  due  to  the  large  decline  in  customs  receipts.  Inter-* 
nal  revenue  receipts,  also,  were  about  $13,000,000  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Customs  receipts  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1894,  were  the  smallest  in  any  year  since 
1865,  except  in  1877  and  1878,  when  the  amount  was 
slightly  smaller.  The  internal  revenue  was  less  than  in 
1891,  1892,  or  1893,  but  larger  than  in  any  previous  year 
since  1870. 

The  decline  noticeable  above  in  expenditures  during 
the  year  just  ended,  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  pension  payments,  which  amounted  to  about  $18,- 
000,000. 

The  Gold  Outflow. — In  reviewing  the  general  busi- 
ness situation  in  the  United  States  we  have  already  in  this 
number  (p.  201)  given  statistics  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  remarkable  outflow  of  gold 
which  has  continued  in  spite  of  the  large  excess  of  our 
exports  over  our  imports. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  of  the  total  imports  of 
about  $650,000,000  for  the  year,  about  $273,000,000  was  in 
dutiable  imports,  an  amount  smaller  than  in  any  year  since 
1865;  while  free  imports  amounted  to  about  $383,000,000, 
and  the  ratio  of  dutiable  to  all  imports  was  only  about 
20.1  per  cent,  the  lowest  since  1861. 

The  causes  of  the  outflow  of  gold  are  to  be  sought  for 
not  in  the  condition  of  trade,  for  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces that  would  attract  gold  hither;  not  in  the  often  alleged 
European  "scramble"  after  the  yellow  metal,  for  that 
does  not  at  present  exist,  rates  of  interest  in  Europe  be- 
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ing  imprecedentedly  low  and  vast  additions  being  made 
since  the  first  of  the  year  to  the  idle  accumulations  of  the 
metal  in  the  great  European  banks,  in  part  explained  by 
the  general  dulness  of  trade — but  mainly  in  the  feeling  of 
distrust  abroad  regarding  some  of  our  investment  securi- 
ties, and  in  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  money  loaned  in 
this  country  as  the  same  matures. 

Circulation. — On  June  30,  1894,  the  money  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States  showed  a  per  capita  of  $24.33. 
During  the  year  it  increased  by  $70,334,821.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  year's  changes  in  the  various  kinds  of 
money  coined  and  issued,  together  with  the  amounts  of 
each  kind  in  circulation  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  previous: 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 


Gold  coin 

Standard  silver  dollars 

Subsidiary  silver 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Silver  treasury  notes. . 
United  States  notes. . . 
Currency  certificates. . 
National  bank  notes . . 

Totals 


In  circulation 

In  circulation 

June  30,  1894. 

June  30,  1893. 

$497,873,990 

$403,633,700 

51,191,377 

57,029,743 

58,233,344 

65,400,268 

66,344,409 

92,970,019 

327,094,381 

326,489,165 

134,862,009 

140,661,694 

268,772,371 

320,875,683 

58,935,000 

11,935,000 

200,754,351 

174,731,139 

$1,664,061,232 

$1,593,726,411 

THE  INDIANS. 

Early  in  April,  a  fight  took  place  between  settlers  and 
Indians — the  latter  the  followers  of  Red  Moon — at  a  point 
on  the  Washita  river,  about  115  miles  west  of  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma.  Fifteen  were  killed  on  each  side.  The  cause 
of  the  outbreak  was  the  killing  of  an  Indian  by  two 
white  men  in  a  quarrel  over  the  ownership  of  a  pony. 
Exaggerated  reports  of  the  affair  were  set  in  motion,  and 
for  a  time  serious  trouble  was  feared;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  skirmish  or  two  between  United  States 
troops  sent  from  Fort  Reno  and  Indians  on  the  move  to 
join  Red  Moon,  entailing  only  slight  additional  destruc- 
tion of  life,  matters  soon  quieted  down  to  their  former 
condition.  The  principals  in  the  outbreak  were  put 
under  arrest  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Reno. 

The  Creek  Indians  have  rejected  the  proposition  of 
the  Dawes  commission  for  a  change  to  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Indian  Appropriation   bill  as  submitted   to  the 
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house  early  in  April  carried  an  appropriation  of  $6,455,- 
806,  being  $537,890  less  than  the  estimates,  and  $669,530 
less  than  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  office  of  superintendent  of  Indian  schools  is 
abolished,  and  the  number  of  special  agents  and  Indian 
inspectors  reduced.  A  proviso  transfers  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  the  principal  purchasing  office  and  supply 
depot.  The  bill  appropriates  $111,000  to  ratify  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Yankton  Indians  of  South  Dakota  for  the 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation.  The  Indians 
are  to  receive  $600,000  for  their  land,  $500,000  of  which  is 
to  be  held  by  the  government  at  5  per  cent  interest  per 
year  for  their  benefit.  For  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations, 
$2,896,436  is  authorized;  and  for  the  support  of  Indian 
schools,  $1,934,250. 

Silon  Lewis,  the  alleged  ringleader  of  the  Choctaw 
political  prisoners  had  his  second  trial  in  the  na- 
tional court,  Indian  Territory,  during  the  second  week  in 
April,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  May  4. 

The  Catholic  Indian  bureau  has  been  reorganized 
under  a  new  papal  charter.  The  bureau  has  expended 
$1,500,000  in  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  in  the  Indian 
country,  and  is  maintained  to  educate  Indians  through- 
out the  United  States. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  "Kearsarge"  Disaster. — Commander  Heyerman 
and  Lieutenant  Lyman  were  tried  by  naval  court-martial, 
in  Washington,  during  the  first  week  in  April,  on  charges 
growing  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  Kearsarge  on  Roncador 
Reef,  February  2  (p.  145).  Commander  Heyerman  was 
found  guilty  of  running  the  vessel  on  the  reef,  and  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  performance  of  duty.  He  was  sentenced 
to  suspension  from  rank  and  duty  on  waiting-orders  pay 
for  two  years.  The  court,  however,  unanimously  recom- 
mended him  to  the  clemency  of  the  secretary,  who  re- 
sponded by  reducing  the  length  of  the  sentence  to  one 
year.  The  court  found  Lieutenant  Lyman  guilty  of 
neglect  of  duty  and  culpable  inefficiency,  and  sentenced 
him  to  suspension  from  rank  and  duty  on  waiting-orders 
pay  for  one  year,  and  to  be  publicly  reprimanded.  Secre- 
tary Herbert  remitted  the  reprimand  and  approved  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence.  Lieutenant  Lyman  claimed 
that  the  charts  were  faulty. 

New  Device  for  Gunners. — Ensign  Joseph  Strauss, 
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of  the  naval  ordnance  bureau,  has  invented  what  he 
characterizes  as  a  hydraulic  sighting  apparatus.  It  is  to 
be  employed  on  a  gun  mounted  in  a  turret  and  having  the 
gravity  return  carriage.  It  consists  of  a  telescope  and 
two  hydraulic  cylinders  connected  by  a  rubber  tube.  The 
tube  contains  a  column  of  liquid,  the  principal  element  of 
which  is  glycerine.  Through  the  tube,  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  telescope.  The  telescope  is  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  turret.  It  is  so  arranged  that  it  ope- 
rates in  harmony  with  the  motions  of  the  gun  through  the 
upper  or  downward  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  In 
case  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  elevated  or  depressed,  the 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  telescope.  Changes  in 
the  position  of  the  gun  are  rapidly  but  gently  transmitted, 
so  that  the  aim  of  the  person  using  the  telescope  is  not 
deranged,  but  can  be  as  accurate  as  the  constant  motion 
of  a  ship  makes  possible.  Preliminary  tests  of  the  inven- 
tion seem  to  warrant  the  belief  that  in  this  device  all 
difficulties  are  removed,  and  fine  sighting  with  heavy  guns 
inclosed  in  turrets  is  made  practicable. 

The  Armor-plate  Frauds.— The  armor-plate  frauds 
referred  to  in  our  last  number  (p.  134)  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  new  charges  of  a  startling  character.  These 
charges  are,  in  brief,  that  the  government  has  been  swin- 
dled, not  only  in  the  instances  already  quoted,  but  con- 
stantly and  systematically.  Lieutenant  Ackerman,  who 
was  ordered  by  the  bureau  of  naval  ordnance  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  defective  plates,  testified  before  the 
sub-committee  on  naval  affairs  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, that  plugged  plates  had  been  affixed  to  the  monitor 
Terror;  that  he  was  forestalled  in  his  purpose  to  examine 
certain  suspected  plates  intended  for  the  monitor  Amphi- 
trite  by  the  fact  that  they  had  already  been  placed  in  po- 
sition before  he  arrived  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  where  the 
work  was  done;  that  the  Monterey  has  more  defective  plates 
than  any  other  vessel  in  the  service;  that  out  of  700  plates 
submitted  up  to  October  last  about  fifty  were  rejected; 
that  on  the  Monterey  there  were  five  plugged  plates;  that 
defective  plates  had  also  been  applied  to  the  Monadnock, 
Minneapolis,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Castine,  and  Ore- 
gon (in  all  twenty-five);  that  plates  selected  for  ballistic 
test  had  been  secretly  re-treated,  and  that  test  specimens 
taken  from  plates  for  physical  test  had  been  re-treated; 
and,  finally,  that  the  frauds  had,  in  his  opinion,  been 
practiced  under  the  influence  of  Superintendent  Schwab, 
there  being  nothing  to  show  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Carnegie  works  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
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Two  points  in  the  testimony  of  Charles  E.  Sill,  for- 
merly an  employe  of  the  Carnegie  company,  were  of  special 
importance — that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  warned  of 
the  frauds  as  early  as  June  1893,  and  yet  that,  long  after 
the  date  mentioned,  armor-plate  manufactured  at  the 
Carnegie  works  continued  to  be  accepted  without  any, 
change  in  the  methods  and  details  of  inspection,  and 
plates  manufactured  by  the  Carnegie  company,  all  of 
which  were  or  should  have  been  under  suspicion,  were 
put  in  position  on  the  new  vessels  of  the  navy.  In  the 
second  place,  it  appears  that  there  was  an  interval  of  only 
two  or  three  weeks  of  honest  dealing  after  September  16, 
1893,  before  the  fraudulent  practices  were  resumed.  He 
testified  that  he  kept  two  sets  of  records  for  Cline,  one 
of  the  superintendents;  that  Cline  often  changed  the  date 
of  work  done  on  the  plates;  that  he  had  seen  plates 
plugged;  that  certain  books  containing  a  correct  record 
of  the  plates  copied  from  the  reports  of  the  heaters, 
were  burned  by  Cline;  and  that  Cline's  brutality  to  him- 
self led  him  to  turn  informer.  All  of  which  is  suffi- 
ciently sensational,  and  puts  upon  the  house  committee  a 
responsiblity  which  there  is  no  chance  of  evading. 

Naval  Changes. — On  April  10,  Rear- Admiral  A.  E. 
K.  Benham,  who  won  so  much  commendation  by  his  ac- 
tion in  asserting  the  rights  of  commerce  and  defending 
the  American  merchant  vessels  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Jan- 
eiro on  January  29  last  (p.  65),  was  retired  from  the  active 
list  of  the  navy  under  the  limit-of-age  law.  Commodore 
Francis  M.  Ramsay  was  promoted  to  the  vacancy. 

Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  April  16.  Commodore  T.  S.  Skerrett  was  promoted 
to  the  vacancy  thus  created;  and  Captain  Joseph  N". 
Miller,  commanding  the  Vermont,  was  chosen  to  fill  the 
place  vacated  by  Commodore  Skerrett. 

Commodore  Beardsley  has  been  detached  from  the  Port 
Royal  station,  and  ordered  to  relieve  Admiral  Walker,  at 
Honolulu.  The  latter  relieves  Captain  Phythian,  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. ;  and 
Captain  Phythian  succeeds  Captain  McNair  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  naval  observatory. 

Armor  Tests. — On  April  12,  two  shots  were  fired  from 
the  great  13-inch  gun  at  the  naval  proving  grounds, 
Indian  Head,  to  test  the  nickel-steel  projectiles,  each 
weighing  more  than  half  a  ton.  The  target  was  a  12-inch 
nickel-steel  plate,  and  both  shells  went  entirely  through  it, 
one  of  them  breaking  to  pieces,  and  the  other  remaining 
intact  after  it  had  cleared  the  plate. 
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The  American  Leonard  smokeless  powder  was  suc- 
cessfully tested  at  the  Indian  Head  proving  grounds  April 
15.  The  gun  Was  a  4-inch  naval  rapid-fire,  with  a  |33- 
pound  projectile.  A  5-pound  charge  of  this  powder 
yielded  1,764  feet  muzzle  velocity  with  only  six  tons  of 
chamber  pressure  per  square  inch;  a  7-pound  charge 
yielded  2,054  feet  muzzle  velocity,  with  only  eight  tons  of 
chamber  pressure;  a  9-pound  charge  yielded  2,290  feet 
muzzle  velocity,  with  only  nine  and  one-half  tons  of 
chamber  pressure;  an  11-pound  charge  gave  2,537  feet 
muzzle  velocity  with  fourteen  tons  of  chamber  pressure, 
and  a  12-pound  charge  gave  2,736  feet  muzzle  velocity, 
with  only  17  7-10  tons  of  chamber  pressure. 

A  test  of  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  iron  company  armor-plate 
was  held  May  15,  at  the  proving  ground  of  the  company, 
at  Redington.  The  plate  tested  was  eight  inches  thick, 
sixteen  feet  long  and  five  feet  three  inches  high.  Two 
shots  were  fired  at  it  from  a  6-inch  gun.  Hollister  pro- 
jectiles weighing  100  pounds  were  used.  In  the  first  shot 
thirty-six  and  one-half  pounds  of  powder  were  used,  and 
a  velocity  of  1,762  feet  a  second  was  attained.  The 
second  shot  had  forty-three  pounds  of  powder,  and  at- 
tained a  velocity  of  1,968  feet.  The  effect  of  both  shots 
was  about  the  same.  The  projectiles  penetrated  the  plate 
two  or  three  inches,  and  were  shattered  into  a  thousand 
pieces.     Not  the  slightest  crack  was  made  in  the  plate. 

A  test  of  the  Johnson  cast-steel  shot,  including  three 
rounds,  was  made  in  May,  at  Indian  Head,  demonstrating 
its  absolute  power  over  a  12-inch  Harveyized  nickel-steel 
plate. 

On  June  1  an  important  trial  of  rapid-fire  machine 
guns  took  place  at  the  Sandy  Hook  proving  grounds  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  pieces  under  trial  were 
six-pounder  guns  of  the  following  types:  Hotchkiss, 
Sponsel,  Skoda,  Maxim-Nordenfelt,  and  Driggs-Schroeder. 
The  following  are  the  records  obtained  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal trials: 

Driggs-Schroeder — Number  of  rounds  fired  in  one  minute,  34; 
number  of  rounds  fired  in  three  minutes,  83;  time  to  dismount  and 
replace,  2  minutes  4  4-5  seconds. 

Hotchkiss — Number  of  rounds  fired  in  one  minute,  28;  number 
of  rounds  fired  in  three  minutes,  83;  time  to  dismount  and  replace, 
1  minute  37  2-5  seconds. 

Skoda  Three-pounder — Number  of  rounds  fired  in  one  minute, 
24;  number  of  rounds  fired  in  three  minutes,  55;  time  to  dismount 
and  replace,  33  2-5  seconds. 

Sponsel — Number  of  rounds  fired  in  one  minute,  24;  number  of 
rounds  fired  in  three  minutes,  73. 
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Maxim-Nordenfelt — Number  of  rounds  fired  in  one  minute,  20; 
number  of  rounds  fired  in  three  minutes,  65;  time  to  dismount  and 
replace,  3  minutes  33  2-5  seconds. 

An  18-inch  Harveyized  plate  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  16 
feet  long  and  measuring  18  inches  in  its  thickest  part, 
prepared  by  the  Bethlehem  steel  works  for  the  cruiser 
Indiana,  proved  a  failure  on  trial.  Operations  were  com- 
menced with  a  12-inch  rifle.  The  projectile  from  the  lat- 
ter penetrated  the  plate  to  a  depth  of  8  inches,  breaking 
it  into  three  pieces,  while  the  projectile  suffered  hardly 
any  injury.  Another  shot  from  a  13-inch  rifle,  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  plate,  while  the  projectile  itself  was 
shattered  to  pieces.  The  test  cost  the  Bethlehem  steel 
works  $20,000,  and,  naturally,  impaired  confidence  in  the 
product  of  the  manufacturers,  so  that  when  the  time  came 
to  test  sample  plates  to  represent  650  tons  of  curved 
armor  for  the  protection  of  the  battle-ship  Massachusetts, 
a  reduction  of  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  was  pleaded 
for.  But  when  the  Carnegie  company,  of  Pittsburg, 
offered  to  submit  one  of  their  own  plates  to  the  trial,  the 
Bethlehem  company  faced  the  encounter  and  submitted  a 
17-inch  plate.  The  results  obtained  in  the  trial,  which 
took  place  at  Indian  Head  on  June  12,  were  truly  remark- 
able, and  showed  that  a  Harveyized  plate  possesses  the 
highest  possible  qualities.  The  same  12-inch  rifle  whose 
projectile  had  demolished  the  large  Harveyized  plate  in 
the  preceding  trial  was  used.  The  first  shot  struck  the 
plate  almost  normally  to  its  s  urface,  and  penetrated  it  a  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  without  developing  any  cracks  in  the 
plate  or  bulging  it  in  the  rear.  The  Carpenter  projectile 
was  broken  to  pieces,  small  fragments  flying  200  yards. 
A  second  projectile,  fired  at  a  higher  velocity  and  caused 
to  strike  in  another  place,  penetrated  about  ten  inches, 
producing  only  one  very  fine  crack,  and  the  plate  was 
left  in  condition  for  further  service. 

In  a  test  of  projectiles  against  old  armor-plates  (not 
Harveyized)  June  23,  at  Indian  Head  proving  grounds, 
some  astounding  results  were  obtained.  A  13-inch  Car- 
penter projectile  weighing  half  a  ton  went  clear  through 
a  17-inch  nickel-steel  plate  with  its  customary  backing, 
and  after  ploughing  through  the  sand  butts  against 
which  the  plate  was  bedded  was  finally  recovered  un- 
broken and  to  all  intents  as  good  as  new,  in  the  woods  500 
yards  away.  A  Wheeler-Sterling  shell  of  the  same  di- 
mensions was  also  fired  under  similar  conditions,  piercing 
the  plate  and  backing  and  going  into  the  butts. 
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Other  Naval  Matters. — The  gunboats  Castine  and 
Machias  are  being  lengthened  fourteen  feet  at  the  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard,  having  first  been  cut  in  two  in  the  mid- 
dle. When  completed,  135  tons  of  displacement  will 
have  been  added  to  each  ship,  and  they  will  outrank  other 
vessels  of  their  class  in  the  weight  of  batteries  carried. 

The  deep-sea  trial  trip  of  the  cruiser  Columbia  proved 
her  title  to  be  called  "Queen  of  the  Sea."  For  forty- 
eight  hours  the  Columbia  was  subjected  to  a  severe  test  of 
her  engines  and  boilers,  and  although  no  effort  was  made 
to  drive  the  boat,  she  developed,  under  natural  draught 
and  with  the  three  engines  and  eight  boilers  working, 
eighteen  and  one-half  knots  an  hour.  The  vessel  was 
injured  by  running  upon  an  obstruction  while  proceed- 
ing at  an  illegal  rate  of  speed  down  the  Delaware  river, 
for  which  offense  Captain  Sumner  was  reprimanded  for 
negligence. 

The  sea  trial  of  the  new  gunboat  Marblehead  early  in 
May,  was  highly  satisfactory.  The  ship  was  run  on  a 
compass  course  for  two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  patent  log  showed  that  she  had  made  34. 6  knots. 

The  new  warship  Minneapolis  has  proved  herself  a 
record-breaker.  On  her  trial  trip  in  June,  the  speed  in- 
dicated by  the  patent  log  at  one  time  reached  the 
astonishing  figure  of  23.25  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
maintained  speed  approximated  22.26  knots.  Rough 
calculations  place  the  horse-power  developed  at  nearly 
21,000. 

MINOR  LABOR  TOPICS. 

The  great  strike  of  the  coal  miners,  and  the  Pullman 
boycott  have  for  a  period  eclipsed  all  other  labor  themes 
in  the  public  view.  Some  important  minor  events  on 
this  field  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 

A  strike  began  about  the  middle  of  April  on  the 
Great  Northern  railroad,  which  continued  little  more 
than  two  weeks,  but  involved  much  damage  to  business 
interests  in  the  northwest.  The  strikers,  largely  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Railway  union,  which  later  became 
notorious  in  the  Pullman  boycott  and  strike,  soon  began 
to  side-track  and  uncouple  trains,  and  otherwise  to  ob- 
struct the  road.  The  company  met  refusal  when  apply- 
ing to  the  municipal  authorities  along  its  line  for  protec- 
tion against  unlawful  acts;  and,  turning  to  the  United 
States  court,  it  secured  from  Judge  Sanborn  a  temporary 
injunction,  operative  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota, 
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against  any  manner  of  interference  with  its  property  or 
any  preventing  of  its  carrying  mails  or  government  supplies 
or  obstructing  interstate  commerce.  This  injunction  was 
served  on  officials  of  the  American  Railway  union,  and  on 
the  strikers;  and  the  United  States  marshal  immediately 
swore  in  a  large  numbei  of  deputies  for  its  enforcement. 
By  April  28,  the  strike  had  involved  all  divisions  of  the 
road,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  joined  in  it.  Five 
thousand  employes  were  involved,  and  3,700  miles  of  rail- 
way. Arbitration  had  been  suggested;  but  President 
Debs  of  the  Railway  union  had  responded  that  the  case 
did  not  admit  of  arbitration.  Various  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  showed  the  strike  to  be  less  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  railroad  than  a  struggle  for  pre- 
cedence of  the  new  and  ambitious  Railway  union  over  the 
older  societies  of  railroad  employes.  Adjustment  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  road  was  made  on  May  1,  by 
the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  leading  business  men  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  who  decided  nearly  all 
the  points  in  favor  of  the  strikers;  and  the  strike  was 
closed. 

The  strike  on  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  involved 
important  judicial  decisions.  It  led  first  to  the  famous 
order  by  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  United  States  circuit  court 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  restraining  the  employes  from  stri- 
king, and  enjoining  the  chiefs  of  labor  organizations  from 
ordering  or  advising  any  persons  to  cripple  or  embarrass 
the  road  by  quitting  the  service  of  the  receivers,  who, 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  district  court, 
were  operating  it  (p.  138).  On  a  motion  to  modify  this 
injunction,  Judge  Jenkins,  about  April  20,  refused  modifi- 
cation except  as  to  that  part  forbidding  the  chiefs  of 
associations  from  influencing  the  employes  to  quit;  but 
firmly  maintained  the  part  enjoining  the  men  Irom  stri- 
king or  combining  to  quit  the  service.  His  decision  con- 
cedes the  right  of  any  man  or  men  to  strike  in  the  sense 
of  a  mere  cessation  from  work  without  interference  with 
the  business  of  the  road  by  intimidation  or  oppression  or 
by  disabling  and  destroying  property.  The  undoubted 
right  to  quit  work  is  not  the  right  to  conspire  to  quit 
with  the  intent  of  keeping  others  from  work  and  render- 
ing inoperative  the  service  of  the  road.  The  court  makes 
its  decision  applicable  in  this  case  because  the  road  is  now 
being  managed  by  receivers  who  are  officers  appointed  by 
the  court. 

An  opposite  decision  had  been  entered  in  the  prece- 
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ding  week  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  by 
Judge  Caldwell  of  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Omaha,  setting  aside  an  order  previously  made.  Judge 
Cald welFs  decision  declares  that  "  Specific  performance 
of  a  contract  to  render  personal  service  cannot  be 
enforced  by  injunction,  by  pains  and  penalties,  or  by 
any  other  means."  It  recognizes  the  right  of  the  em- 
ployes to  combine  in  resisting  by  all  lawful  and  peaceable 
means  the  reduction  of  wages,  as  equal  to  the  right  to 
reduce  wages  by  the  receivers  appointed  by  the  court. 
It  declares  that  the  men  "  must  be  paid  fair  wages, 
though  no  dividends  are  paid  on  the  stock  and  no  in- 
terest paid  on  bonds."  This  was  understood  as  in  effect 
declaring  the  claims  of  workmen  paramount  to  the  claims 
of  owners  and  creditors. 

The  decision  by  Judge  Jenkins  was  brought  under  in- 
vestigation by  the  sub-committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  judiciary.  This  sub-committee  reported 
to  the  full  committee  censuring  and  denying  Judge  Jen- 
kins' decision,  and  upholding  that  of  Judge  Caldwell. 
Their  report  was  submitted  for  the  action  of  the  full 
committee  and  of  the  house. 

The  antagonist  decisions  by  these  two  judges  of  equal 
authority  necessitated  a  reference  of  the  question  for  final 
settlement  to  the  United  States  supreme  court,  from 
which  in  due  time  a  decision  will  be  given.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  result  may  be  a  clearer  definition  of  terms,  and 
the  addition  of  unmistakable  statutory  provisions  long 
needed. 

The  Cripple  Creek  gold  and  silver  mining  district  in  El 
Paso  county,  Colorado,  was  the  scene  of  most  deplorable 
events  during  the  spring.  The  miners  demanded  $3.00  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  or  $3.25  for  nine  hours,  while  the  mine- 
owners  would  not  pay  more  than  $3.00  for  nine  hours. 
Early  in  the  spring  the  mines  were  closed.  The  miners 
then  announced  that  no  men  not  members  of  their  union 
should  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  mines.  The  county 
authorities  had  no  force  adequate  to  protect  the  new  men; 
the  deputies  were  assaulted,  and  Bull  Hill  was  fortified  and 
held  by  500  armed  strikers,  who  threatened  to  blow  up 
with  dynamite  any  train  bringing  deputies  from  other 
counties.  Great  destruction  of  property,  with  consider- 
able loss  of  life,  ensued.  On  one  occasion,  when  eleven 
new  men  had  started  work  in  a  shaft,  the  strikers  after 
blowing  up  the  shaft-house  with  powder  at  a  loss  of  $25,- 
000,  dropped  one  hundred  pounds  of  giant  powder  down 
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the  shaft,  killing  all  the  eleven  men.  Until  the  end  of  May, 
Governor  Waite  of  Colorado  refused  all  appeals  to  give 
the  aid  of  militia  against  this  insurrection.  He  even 
declared  the  intervention  of  deputies  from  other  counties 
illegal;  and  when  a  force  of  1,100  such  deputies  was 
assembled  to  re-capture  the  property  and  reestablish  the 
reign  of  law,  he  sent  troops  with  orders  not  to  aid  them 
but  to  fire  on  them  if  they  fired  on  the  insurgents.  The 
military  commander  then  held  a  conference  with  the 
miners,  assuring  them  of  protection,  and  demanding  that 
they  allow  the  sheriff  unarmed  to  serve  his  warrants  of 
arrest  on  the  next  day.  The  result  was  that  nearly  all 
the  incriminated  men  made  their  escape  that  night;  and 
the  next  day  the  remaining  miners  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  long  series  of  battles  and  outrages  ended  on  June 
8.  The  result  of  this  unprecedented  settlement  was  to 
the  despoiled  mine-owners  most  unsatisfactory;  it  is.  also 
likely  to  work  a  deep  injury  to  the  business  interests  of 
the  state. 

A  strike  with  much  violence  and  outrage,  occurred  at 
the  National  Tube  works  at  McKee sport,  Penn.,  June  5 
and  6.  Five  thousand  strikers  assaulted  and  drove  away 
the  remaining  workmen,  and  then  marched  to  Duquesne, 
two  miles  away,  and  forced  the  workmen  there  to  quit. 
The  rioters  also  destroyed  coal  barges  and  tipples  along 
the  river. — At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  police  were  in  conflict 
on  May  2  with  disorderly  mobs,  who  attacked  the  manu- 
facturing district  in  the  "flats,"  and  attempted  to  drive 
out  all  the  workmen.  Similar  rioting  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  city.  The  police  secured  strong  re-enforce- 
ments and  charged  on  mob  after  mob,  dispersing  them 
and  making  many  arrests. — At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  May  17, 
Polish  laborers  on  the  water-works  extension  began  a  riot- 
ous demand  for  more  wages;  and  on  the  next  day  made  a 
furious  attack  on  new  men  who  had  been  set  at  work. 
Sheriff  Collins  was  seriously  injured,  the  police  were  com- 
pelled to  fire,  and  several  Poles  were  killed  before  the 
tumult  ended. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

The  Case  of  Erastus  Wiman.— The  charge  of 
forgery  against  Erastus  Wiman,  the  famous  financier 
(p. 159)  was  substantiated  on  his  trial.  He  wrote  an 
elaborate  confession,  protesting  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  do  wrong.       On  June  21,  he  was  sentenced  by  Justice 
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Ingraham  to   Sing   Sing  prison   for  five  years   and  six 
months. 

Murders  in  Buffalo.— On  the  night  of  April  28, 
Montgomery  Gibbs,  a  young  lawyer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
was  stealthily  and  fatally  shot  on  Delaware  avenue,  near 
Bryant  street.  No  clue  has  been  obtained  to  his  mur- 
derer. 

On  June  14,  Ex-City  Clerk  William  E.  Delaney,  was 
murdered  by  shooting,  in  his  own  apartments  on  Main 
street,  by  George  A.  Bartholomy,  who  had  discovered  his 
wife  there  in  company  with  Delaney.  A  confession  was 
subsequently  made  by  Mrs.  Bartholomy,  to  the  effect  that 
her  presence  in  Delaney's  rooms  was  part  of  a  black- 
mailing scheme  which  had  been  deliberately  arranged  be- 
tween herself  and  husband  and  a  Mrs.  Thorner,  of  Vic- 
toria, Ont.,  who  is  under  arrest  as  a  particeps  criminis. 

Other  Crimes. — Nine  murderous  negroes  were  lynched 
in  Madison  Parish,  La.,  during  the  week  ending  April  27. 

On  June  9,  Dr.  Henry  Meyer  (pp.  528  and  766)  was 
sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  prison  for  life. 

A  desperate  stage  robbery,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
one  robber,  the  fatal  wounding  of  a  passenger,  and 
the  serious  injury  of  another,  took  place  May  19,  near 
Milton,  Calaveras  county,  California. 

Edward  Carver,  a  constable  of  Princess  Anne,  Som- 
erset county,  Maryland,  was  brutally  murdered  by  a  band 
of  negroes,  headed  by  Isaac  Kemp,  during  the  first  days 
of  June.  A  mob  of  86  masked  men  afterwards  gained 
access  to  the  jail  where  Kemp  was  confined,  and  riddled 
his  body  with  bullets. 

At  Rushsylvania,  0.,  April  15,  a  negro  who  had  com- 
mitted a  criminal  assault  was  lynched  by  1,500  armed 
citizens. 

City  Marshal  Wilson,  of  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  was 
murdered  April  28,  by  "  Reddy "  Wilson,  a  notorious 
desperado.  He  was  arrested  and  committed  to  jail,  but, 
April  30,  was  taken  therefrom  by  a  mob  and  hanged. 

Lizzie  Halliday,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, Paul  Halliday,  Margaret  McQuillan,  and  her  daugh- 
ter Sarah  Jane,  at  Burlingham,  N.  Y.,  August,  1893,  was, 
on  June  22,  at  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  sentenced  to  die  by 
electricity  during  the  week  beginning  August  6.  She  has 
since  been  declared  insane,  and  her  sentence  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment. 
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DISASTERS. 

Fires. — The  American  Grape  Sugar  works,  Scott  and 
Chicago  streets,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  burned  April  12,  in- 
volving the  death  of  twelve  out  of  sixty  employes  and  a 
loss  of  about  a  million  and  a-quarter. 

The  Davidson  theatre  and  hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
were  destroyed  by  fire  April  9.  Eight  firemen  were  killed. 
Loss  $300,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle  was  burned  May  14,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  morning  service.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  is  believed  to  have  been  an  electric  light  wire  coming 
in  contact  with  woodwork,  or  the  decorations  in  the  front 
of  the  Tabernacle  organ,  at  a  point  where  the  insulation 
had  worn  off.  Loss  $300,000.  The  Hotel  Regent,  adjoin- 
ing, was  also  destroyed — cost  $750,000,  insurance  $400,- 
000. 

In  Boston,  May  15,  the  baseball  grandstand  and 
bleachers,  a  large  schoolhouse,  an  engine  house,  164 
wooden  buildings,  and  thirteen  brick  buildings  were 
burned,  and  about  1,000  families  rendered  homeless. 
The  loss  is  conservatively  estimated  at  from  $300,000  to 
$500,000.     The  fire  was  set  by  mischievous  boys. 

All  the  large  coal  and  lumber  yards  in  Pawtucket,  R. 
I.,  were  practically  swept  away  by  fire  May  16,  involving 
a  loss  of  nearly  $500,000. 

Fifteen   business  houses  and  twenty    dwellings    were 
burned  in  Ottumwa,  la.,  June  3.     Loss  $250,000. 

In  Panama,  Colombia,  June  13,  more  than  a  hundred 
houses  were  burned.  Two  persons  were  killed;  five  thou- 
sand people  were  left  homeless.     Loss  nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  abattoir  of  the  Central  stock  yards  and  Transit 
company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  June 
16.  Nearly  6,000  sheep  were  burned  alive;  also  600  head 
of  dressed  beef.     Loss  nearly  $1,000,000. 

Iowa  City,  la.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $100,000 
by  a  hail-storm,  May  5. 

Other  Disasters. — A  storm  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$5,000,000  occurred  in  Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin 
May  15.  Five  persons  were  killed  by  lightning  or  drowned. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  grain  were  ruined. 

A  terrible  gale  on  Lake  Michigan  began  May  16. 
Fifty  wrecks  were  strewn  along  the  beach  between  Mich- 
igan City  and  Two  Rivers,  and  twenty-five  lives  were  lost. 
On  the  water-front  of  Chicago,  and  about  the  government 
pier,  more  than  twenty  schooners  were  dashed  to  pieces. 

Vol.  4.-24. 
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The  list  of  reported  losses  outside  of  Chicago  included 
about  fifteen  schooners  and  several  steamers. 

A  great  flood,  nearly  equalling  that  of  1889,  visited 
Pennsylvania  May  19.  The  entire  Susquehanna  valley 
was  submerged.  The  damage  was  greatest  at  Harrisburg, 
Altoona,  Williamsport  and  Lewisburg.  Dams  were  broken 
down,  millions  of  feet  of  logs  loosed,  bridges  swept  away 
and  crops  ruined.     The  damage  runs  up  into  the  millions. 

Portland,  Ore.,  was  inundated  June  4,  putting,  for  a 
time,  almost  a  period  to  railroad  service  and  local  busi- 
ness.    The  damage  was  immense. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  was  visited  by  a  tornado  June  4. 
About  twenty  houses  and  business  blocks  were  wrecked. 

A  terrible  earthquake  took  place  in  Venezuela  April 
28.  It  was  the  worst  earthquake  that  has  been  known 
there  since  the  great  catastrophe  of  Holy  Thursday,  1812, 
when  the  city  of  Caracas  was  destroyed  and  20,000  people, 
perished.  The  city  of  Merida,  capital  of  the  state  of 
Los  Andes,  was  ruined,  and  eighteen  villages  were  severely 
damaged.  The  loss  of  life  is  supposed  to  have  reached 
10,000. 

On  May  30,  train  No.  4,  on  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railway,  ran  through  an  open  switch  at  Marshfield,  Wis., 
and  was  totally  wrecked.  Eight  persons  were  killed,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty  injured. 

There  was  an  explosion  in  a  fireworks  factory  in  Bland- 
ford,  a  suburb  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  7.  Ten  persons 
were  killed,  and  a  number  injured.     Loss  $100,000. 

Kunkel,  a  village  in  Williams  county,  O.,  was  virtually 
destroyed  by  a  cyclone  May  17.  Seven  persons  were 
killed,  and  thirty  injured,  and  more  than  fifty  houses  were 
demolished. 

The  Dominion  Line  steamship  Texas  was  wrecked  off 
Cape  English,  St.  Mary's  bay,  Newfoundland,  June  5. 

A  cloudburst  at  Pueblo,  Col.,  May  30,  worked  great 
devastation  and  caused  a  number  of  deaths. 

Two  vessels,  with  all  on  board,  were  lost  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast  during  a  severe  gale,  April  11. 

IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Farms  and  Farm  Products. — From  a  recent  census 
bulletin  we  learn  that  the  number  of  farms  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  was  4,564,641.  This  is  an  increase  of 
13.86  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1880. 
These  farms  represented  623,218,619  acres,  of  which  357,- 
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616,755  acres  were  classed  as  improved  land.  The  in- 
crease  in  total  acreage  over  that  of  1880  was  16.25  per 
cent;  and  of  improved  land,  25.58  per  cent.  In  1890 
very  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  was 
included  in  farms.  The  value  of  this  land,  with  build- 
ings, fences,  and  improvements,  was  $13,279,252,649, 
which  is  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  real 
estate  valuation  of  the  country. 

Farm  implements  and  machines  were  valued  in  1890 
at  $494,247,467,  a  sum  21.58  per  cent  greater  than  the 
valuation  of  1880.  The  live  stock  increased  in  value 
47.20  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890.  The  figures  for  the 
latter  year  were  $2,208,767,573.  From  1879  to  1889  the 
value  of  farm  products  increased  11.19  per  cent,  and 
reached  a  total  in  the  year  last  named  of  $2,460,107,454. 
The  numbers  of  various  classes  of  domestic  animals  in 
1890  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


CATTLE  STATISTICS,  CENSUS  OF  1890. 

On   Farms. 

Per   cent 
increase 
over  1880. 

On  Ranges. 

14,969,467 
2,295,532 
16,511,950 
1,117,494 
33,734,128 
35,935.364 
57,409.583 

44.53 
26.63 
32.70 
12.44 
50.01 
2.11 
20,40 

289,316 

19,253 

4,940,948 
15  704 

Neat  cattle 

6,285,220 

The  production  of  wool  upon  farms  in  1890  was  165,- 
449,239  pounds.  The  average  weight  per  fleece  was 
5.15  pounds — a  marked  increase  over  the  average  of 
4.42  pounds  in  1880.  Sheep  on  ranges  produced  25,828,- 
845  pounds  of  wool,  making  the  total  product  for  the 
country  for  the  year  1890,  191,278,084  pounds.  The  farm 
production  of  milk  in  1889  was  5,209,125,567  gallons, 
equal  to  83.18  gallons  for  each  person.  The  production 
of  butter  in  1889  was  1,024,223,468  pounds,  an  increase 
of  31.78  per  cent  over  that  of  1879.  In  the  same  year 
the  production  of  cheese  was  18,726,818  pounds,  a  de- 
crease of  31.33  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
made  upon  farms  in  1879. 

The  production  of  sugar  from  beet  roots  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  600,000  pounds  in  1887  to  43,- 
648,797  pounds  in  1893.  Of  the  seven  factories  which 
were  in  operation  in  the  latter  year,  three  were  in  Cali- 
fornia, two  in  Nebraska,  and  one  each  in  Utah  and  Vir- 
ginia.      These  factories  represent  an  investment  of  about 
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$2,000,000,  and  use  the  product  of  some  20,000  acres  of 
land.  The  quantity  of  beet  roots  produced  for  sugar  in 
1893  was  nearly  200,000  tons,  for  which  the  growers  re- 
ceived an  average  of  about  $4.50  per  ton.  The  total  an- 
nual sugar  production  of  the  world  is  7,000,000  tons,  of 
which  about  60  per  cent  is  made  from  sugar  beets. 

Minerals  and  Metals. — As  one  of  the  natural  results 
of  the  financial  depression,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
minerals  and  metals  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1893  were  much  less  than  they  were  in  the  previous  year. 
The  minerals,  though  representing  a  much  greater  value, 
declined  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  metals.  The  total 
decrease  in  value  of  both  classes  was  more  than  $79,000,- 
000.  Among  the  items  showing  a  large  decrease  were  pig 
iron,  $30,000,000;  coke,  $9,000,000;  bituminous  coal,  $6,- 
000,000;  and  silver,  $6,000,000.  There  was,  however,  an 
increase  of  $4,000,000  in  the  value  of  anthracite  coal 
produced,  and  of  $3,000,000  in  gold.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  coal  has  multiplied  eight  times  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  that  of  pig  iron  more  than  eleven  times 
during  the  period  from  1862  to  1892. 

Mercantile  Marines  of  the  World.-— The  Reper- 
toire- General  de  la  Marine  Merchande  du  Bureau  Veritas, 
in  two  large  volumes  published  toward  the  close  of  1893, 
gives  full  statistics  concerning  the  mercantile  navies  of 
the  world.  One  volume  pertains  to  steamers,  of  which 
no  less  than  13,046  are  noted.  Of  these,  2,172  measure 
less  than  100  tons  net,  and  245  are  supposed  to  be  lost. 
The  following  table  shows  the  nationality  and  tonnage 
of  the  larger  steamers: 

MERCHANT  STEAMERS. 


Flag. 

Number. 

Tons  gross. 

Tons  net. 

British 

5,694 

779 

500 

423 

354 

490 

218 

201 

297 

459 

137 

226 

179 

96 

176 

63 

39 

86 

9,383,361 
1,144,199 
856,375 
642,788 
439,657 
367,652 
323,595 
302,013 
235,525 
212,803 
209,696 
182,994 
142,095 
128,469 
119,886 
118,424 
64,769 
50,131 

5,886,621 
801,984 

480,921 
447,112 

289,067 

260,305 

203,851 

Dutch 

207.246 

153,424 

157,109 

128,501 

120,775 

88,838 

80,113 

77,199 

80,668 

42,657 
37,637 

Turkish 

Of   the  31,510   sailing  vessels    noted    in    the    other 
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volume,  466  measure  less  than  50  tons  net,  and  2,288 
have  either  been  lost  or  their  names  have  been  taken  from 
the  list. 

Railways. — From  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  we  gather  the  following  informa- 
tion concerning  the  railways  of  the  world.  Europe  has 
better  facilities  than  any  other  continent.  With  only 
about  one-fourteenth  of  the  known  land  surface  of  the 
globe  it  has  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  railway  mileage. 
Of  the  various  countries  which  it  contains,  the  British  isles 
are  much  the  best  supplied,  having  about  one  mile  of  rail- 
way to  six  of  area.  On  the  American  continent  the 
United  States,  although,  including  Alaska,  not  having 
one-half  the  area  of  South  America,  has  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  railway  mileage.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  miles  of  railway  opened  on  each  continent 
in  the  years  specified,  and  the  increased  mileage  in  1890 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  miles  constructed  in 
1880: 

RAILWAY  MILEAGE. 


• 

1880. 
Miles. 

1890. 
Miles. 

Increase 
in  1890. 
Miles. 

104,532 
9,839 

108,5G2 
2,874 
4,850 

230,057 

136.562 
19,235 

197.139 
5,354 
11,112 

369,402 

32,030 

9.396 

88.577 

2.480 

6.262 

Total 

1:38,745 

Valuable  statistics  regarding  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  have  been  published  by  the  Railway  Aye. 
They  indicate  that  the  number  of  miles  of  new  track  laid 
in  1893  was  2,630,  representing  222  different  lines  of 
road.  This  was  2,000  miles  less  than  the  mileage  of 
either  1891  or  1892,  and  was  far  below  that  of  any  year 
since  1878,  when  it  was  2,679  miles.  For  the  past  ten 
years,  the  average  annual  construction  has  been  5,640 
miles.  During  1893  Pennsylvania  laid  the  most  new 
track  of  any  state,  399  miles;  and  Florida  came  second 
with  212  miles.  There  was  no  addition  to  the  mileage  in 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  the  Indian  Territory,  or 
Nevada.  Illinois  has  the  largest  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
way of  any  state,  10,427;  Pennsylvania  coming  second 
with  9,558,  and  Texas  third  with  9,206.  The  total  mile- 
age in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  1893  was  177,853 
miles.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  Canada  16  lines 
built  461  miles  of  new  track  during  1893,  and  5  lines  in 
Mexico  made  extensions  aggregating  99  miles. 
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Distribution  of  Wealth. — As  already  stated  in  Cur- 
rent History  (p.  154),  the  total  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  in  1890  was  given  by  the  cen- 
sus report  as  $65,037,091,197,  and  the  amount  per  capita 
was  $1,039.  The  figures  showing  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  this  immense  amount  of  property  are  very 
interesting.  They  indicate  that  for  the  North  Atlantic 
division,  including  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  amount  per  capita 
was  $1,232.  The  highest  average  is  in  Rhode  Island, 
$1,459,  and  the  lowest  is  in  Maine,  $740.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  division,  including  Delaware,  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  the 
amount  per  capita  was  $579.  In  this  list  the  District  of 
Columbia  stands  first  with  $1,491,  and  South  Carolina 
comes  last  with  an  average  of  $348.  The  North 
Central  division,  including  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  had 
a  per  capita  valuation  of  $1,129,  North  Dakota  being  at 
one  extreme  with  an  average  of  $1,844,  and  Missouri  at 
the  other  with  $895.  The  South  Central  division,  includ- 
ing Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory 
(amount  per  capita  not  given),  showed  an  average  of  $583, 
with  Texas  at  the  head  with  $942,  and  Mississippi  at  the 
foot  with  $352.  The  Western  division,  including  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  had 
an  average  of  $2,250,  with  Nevada  at  one  extreme  with 
$3,941,  and  New  Mexico  at  the  other  with  $1,507.  The 
highest  average  valuation  in  the  union  is  in  Nevada,  $3,- 
941,  and  the  lowest  is  in  South  Carolina,  $348. 

A  recent  estimate  by  Prof.  Mulhall,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statistician,  gives  the  wealth  of  various  European 
countries  as  follows: 

WEALTH  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Amount  of  Wealth. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Prance 

Germany 

Russia  (in  Europe) 

Austria 

Italy .^. 


Total. 

$45,684,000,000 
41,786,280,000 
31,283.820.000 
24,732,540,000 
18,735,300.000 
14,400,180,000 


Per  Capita. 
$1,197  00 
1,093  34 
632  98 
271  57 
463  00 
471  13 
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Other  Statistics. — According  to  a  report  issued  by 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics,  the  exports  of  mer- 
chandise from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1894,  were  valued  at  $892,111,280,  and  the 
imports  at  $654,835,873,  an  excess  of  exports  amounting 
to  $237,275,407.  The  exports  of  gold  were  $4,585,663, 
and  those  of  silver  $37,168,438  in  excess  of  the  imports, 
making  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
of  $279,029,508.  The  balance  in  our  favor  during  the 
preceding  year  was  only  $86,314,802. 

A  census  bulletin  issued  about  the  first  of  April  gives 
statistics  relating  to  sixty-seven  different  manufacturing 
industries,  including  287,501  establishments,  and  repre- 
senting 80.45  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  all  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  79.17  per 
cent  of  the  employes  in  manufacturing  concerns.  In 
each  of  these  industries  wages  have  increased  since  1880. 
In  the  few  which  we  have  space  to  name  the  average  in- 
crease for  each  hand  employed  has  been  as  follows:  Agri- 
cultural implements,  $127;  women's  clothing  (made  in 
factories),  $188;  cotton  goods,  $68;  woollen  goods,  $72; 
and  worsted  goods,  $101.  The  increase  of  wages  in  these 
departments,  and  in  the  other  lines  noted  in  the  bulletin, 
has  been  in  a  somewhat  higher  ratio  than  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  manufactured  products. 

Census  returns  regarding  conjugal  life,  published  on 
April  28,  show  that  of  the  62,622,250  people  in  the 
United  States  in  1890,  37,129,564  were  single,  22,331,425 
were  married,  2,970,052  were  widowed  and  110,996  were 
divorced,  leaving  80,314  to  be  classed  as  unknown.  The 
males  numbered  32,067,880 — very  nearly  51.18  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

The  Colonies  and  India  (London,  Eng.),  has  re- 
cently published  an  elaborate  table  which  shows  that 
the  total  debt  of  the  British  colonies,  more  than  thirty  in 
number,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £513,306,000. 
The  largest  debt  is  that  of  India  (including  Burmah), 
which  is  £218,426,000;  and  the  smallest  is  that  of  Mont- 
serrat,  which  is  only  £3,800.  The  largest  debt  per  capita 
is  £69  19s.  3d.  in  Queensland;  and  the  smallest  is  3s.  2d. 
in  Barbadoes. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

New  York. — Constitutional  Convention.— -The  sixth 
New  York  state  constitutional  convention — the  first  having 
been  held  in  1788 — met  in  Albany  May  8.  There  were  175 
delegates  in  attendance,  of  whom  136  were  lawyers.  Joseph 
H.  Ohoate  was  chosen  president  and  Ex-Governor  Thomas 
G.  Alvord  and  William  H.  Steele  vice-presidents.  Among 
the  important  amendments  to  the  constitution  presented 

for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conven- 
tion are:  Woman 
suffrage ;  denying 
appropriations  t  o 
sectarian  schools  or 
churches ;  abolish- 
ing the  office  of 
justice  of  sessions; 
abolishing  the  office 
of  coroner;  placing 
restrictions  upon 
male  suffrage;  reap- 
portioning the  legis- 
lature; creating  a 
court  of  pardon; 
making  the  number 
of  jurors  six  instead 
of  twelve;  suspend- 
ing the  right  of  suf- 
frage for  five  years' 
neglect  to  exercise 
it,  etc.  Up  to  the 
end  of  June,  little 
of  general  interest 
had  been  accom- 
plished save  in  the 
way  of  discussion. 
We  therefore  reserve  for  a  future  number  an  outline  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Woman  Suffrage. — The  strong  effort  of  a  large  number 
of  women  throughout  the  state  to  procure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  permitting  woman  suffrage,  has 
been  met  with  a  determined  counter-movement  on  the 
part  of  prominent  women. 

The  Lexow  Investigation  Committee. — A  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Lexow  creating  a  non-partisan  board  of  police 
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commissioners  for  New  York  City,  which  passed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  in  April,  was  vetoed  by  Govern- 
or Flower.  Outof  this  veto  grew  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  of  the  senate  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  police  department  of  New  York  City.  The  revela- 
tions made  to  that  committee  are  of  the  most  startling 
character.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  have  been  brought 
forward  who  have  testified  that  it  was  the  regular  rule 
for  disorderly  houses  to  pay  a  fee  of  $500  for  permission 
to  open,  and  $50  a  month  afterward,  the  money  rarely 
going  directly  to  the  captain  of  the  district,  generally 
through  the  ward  detective  as  an  intermediary.  Mr. 
Granger,  the  son-in-law  of  Police  Commissioner  McClave, 
appeared  before  the  committee  with  testimony  affirming 
that  the  commissioner  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  large 
fees  from  those  who  desired  positions  on  the  force.  A 
number  of  officers  on  the  force  have  been  implicated  by 
the  testimony.  Civil  Justice  Roesch,  formerly  a  state 
senator,  and  the  Tammany  leader  of  one  of  the  assembly 
districts,  was  shown  to  have  received  money  for  his  influ- 
ence with  the  police  department.  A  number  of  keepers 
of  concert  halls  and  liquor  saloons  were  brought  up,  who 
affirmed  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  various  sums 
for  immunity  from  arrest.  Push  cart  men  paid  $10  a 
month  to  the  police.  Sail  makers  were  mulcted  for  hang- 
ing out  signs.  Gamblers  were  "bled"  freely.  In  short, 
as  the  counsel  for  the  committee  remarked,  "Everything 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  but  religion."  The  committee 
after  holding  a  number  of  sessions,  at  one  of  which  Com- 
missioner Roesch  was  examined,  adjourned  until  Septem- 
ber 10,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  great  strain  upon  Mr. 
Goff,  the  committee's  leading  counsel. 

Temperance  Congress. — The  annual  convention  of  the 
international  temperance  congress  opened  at  Prohibition 
Park,  Staten  Island,  June  3.  A  portion  of  its  action  was 
the  creation  of  an  advisory  board  in  which  every  national 
temperance  organization  in  the  country  will  be  represented 
by  the  chief  officers,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bureau  of  distribution  of  temperance  literature,  and  the 
publication  of  an  address  setting  forth  most  clearly  and 
cogently  "  The  Reason  for  the  More  than  Half  a  Century 
of  Temperance  Agitation."  The  congress  was  attended 
by  the  representative  temperance  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Legislature. — The  New  York  legislature  adjourned 
April  27.     It  did  important  work  in  reforming  municipal 
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charters;  in  curtailing  the  power  of  Tammany  Hall;  in  pro- 
viding for  non-partisan  boards  of  election  inspectors 
throughout  the  state;  in  passing  the  chamber  of  commerce 
measure  for  rapid  transit  in  New  York  City;  and  in  amend- 
ing the  ballot  law  so  as  to  provide  for  a  blanket  ballot 
with  individual  pasters. 

The  Elmira  Reformatory. — The  new  investigation  com- 
mittee, charged  with  finding  out  the  real  facts  in  the 
management  of  the  Elmira  reformatory,  the  alleged  inhu- 
man treatment  of  inmates  by  Superintendent  Brockway, 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  local  board  of  managers,  met'  jX 
the  institution  May  11,  and  has  since  held  other  meetings 
without  definite  result. 

South  Carolina. — The  troubles  growing  out  of  the 
attempts  to  enforce  the  liquor  dispensary  law  (p.  157) 
were  continued  for  a  brief  time  in  April;  but  in  the 
presence  of  the  troops  sent  to  the  disturbed  regions,  order 
was  maintained,  although  an  outbreak  was  threatened 
during  the  trial  of  the  offenders  at  Darlington,  when  a 
negro  was  killed  by  a  white  man  whom  he  had  charged 
with  stealing  whiskey  from  the  rifled  dispensary.  Gov- 
ernor Tillman,  however,  assured  the  people  that  he  would 
not  interfere  by  his  pardoning  power  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  the  regular  penalties  of  the  civil  law.  By  the 
middle  of  April  the  militia  were  withdrawn,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  dispensaries  at  Darlington  and 
Florence  had  begun. 

About  this  time  a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  develop- 
ments by  a  decision  of  the  state  supreme  court,  which  de- 
clared the  law  unconstitutional.  Governor  Tillman  there- 
upon ordered  every  dispensary  in  the  state  closed.  The 
burden  of  the  decision  is  that  the  state  can  neither  grant 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  a  private  individual  or 
corporation,  nor  usurp  such  privileges  to  itself.  It  can- 
not drive  individuals  out  of  a  business  and  then  conduct 
the  business  as  a  public  monopoly.  The  decision,  how- 
ever, leaves  in  force  that  portion  of  the  law  which  forbids 
the  granting  of  licenses  to  private  individuals.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  South  Carolina  unexpectedly  finds  itself 
under  a  regime  of  absolute  liquor  prohibition.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  future  action  is  placed  upon  the  state  leg- 
islature. 

Oregon. — The  result  of  the  June  election  was  some- 
thing like  a  surprise.  It  marked  the  overthrow  of  the 
populist  movement  and  the  defeat  of  the  fusion  of  dem- 
ocrats and  populists  identified  with  the  scheme  to  make 
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Mr.  Weaver  elector,  last  year.  Judge  William  Paine  Lord, 
the  republican  candidate  for  governor,  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  15,000  votes.  Both  republican  members 
were  returned  to  congress;  the  legislature  was  carried 
against  Governor  Pennoyer  by  a  safe  majority,  and  the 
election  of  a  republican  to  the  United  States  senate, 
secured. 


PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Political  Appointments.  —  On  April  2,  Governor 
Northen  of  Georgia  appointed  Patrick  Walsh,  editor  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle,  to  the  United  States  senatorship 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Senator  Colquitt.  Mr. 
Walsh  has  been  known  as  a  protectionist,  and  is  said  to 
favor  free  silver  coinage. — On  April  19  a  successor  to  the 
late  United  States  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance  of  North  Carolina 
was  chosen  by  Governor  Carr  in  the  person  of  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas  J.  Jarvis.  Senator  Jarvis  served  in  the  con- 
federate army  during  the  war,  and  was  made  minister  to 
Brazil  during  President  Cleveland's  first  administration. — 
On  May  5,  the  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Senator  F.  B.  Stockbridge  of 
Michigan  was  filled  by  Governor  Rich  appointing  to  the 
seat  John  Patton,  Jr.,  a  lawyer,  of  Grand  Rapids,  who  will 
serve  until  January,  1895,  when  the  legislature  will  elect. 
For  two  years  Mr.  Patton  was  president  of  the  Michigan 
state  republican  league. — On  June  26,  Charles  De  Kay  of 
New  York,  an  editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  nominated  by  President  Cleveland  con- 
sul-general of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  Germany. 

Educational  Appointments. — A  new  president  for 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111.,  has  been 
chosen  in  the  person  of  Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  for 
the  last  two  years  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  0. 

Draper,  Andrew  Sloan,  was  born  in  central  New  York,  June 
21,  1848;  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
Albany  Academy,  and  in  the  law  department  of  Union  University; 
taught  four  years,  between  1866  and  1870;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1871,  and  practiced  law  at  Albany  until  1884;  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Albany  several  years,  and  also  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  College;  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1881;  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  Alabama  claims  in  1884-18- 
85;  was  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  from  1886  to  1892; 
and  superintendent  of  instruction  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools 
from  1892  to  1894. 

On  April  23,  Dr.  William  Pepper,  for  thirteen  years 
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provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  resigned.  At 
the  same  time  he  added  to  his  already  numerous  and  large 
gifts  a  contribution  of  150,000,  which  will  be  applied  to 
the  extension  of  the  hospital  buildings.  He  still  retains 
his  professorship  of  medicine.  Mr.  Charles  C.  Harrison, 
formerly  president  of  the  Franklin  sugar  refining  com- 
pany, and  long  one  of  the  university  trustees,  was  elected 
to  the  vacant  post  on  May  15.  Under  Dr.  Pepper's  ad- 
ministration, the  university  had  made  enormous  strides, 
and  his  name  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the  beginning 
of  the  university  extension  movement  in  this  country. 

Important  Legal  Decisions. — According  to  a  re- 
cent decision  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  the 
great  fresh  water  lakes  of  North  America  are  "high  seas" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5,346  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States.  This  decision,  from  which 
Justices  Gray  and  Brown  dissented,  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sally approved. 

Another  supreme  court  decision  of  importance  was 
that  given  in  the  case,  pending  since  1879,  of  F.  J.  Prim- 
rose against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  company,  for 
$100,000  damages  due  to  errors  in  transmission  of  a  cipher 
message.  The  case  came  up  from  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  being  affirmed — that  the  com- 
pany is  not  liable  in  such  cases  unless  a  specific  contract 
insuring  correctness  in  the  transmission  of  messages  be  en- 
tered into,  as,  for  example,  by  the  payment  of  double 
rates   securing  transmission  back  to  sender. 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Ship  Canal. — A  project  for 
a  ship  canal  between  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers  is 
being  pressed  with  much  determination  by  business  men 
of  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Such  a  canal  would  diminish  by 
two-thirds  the  water-route  between  that  city  and  New 
York.  While,  in  a  business  sense,  it  seems  important,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  equally  so  from  a  naval  point  of  view, 
considered  as  a  great  link  in  a  chain  of  inland  coast  water- 
ways. The  cost  of  the  canal  is  estimated  at  $12,500,000. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  the  bottom  width  90  feet;  top 
width  150  feet;  depth  20  feet.  It  is  also  proposed  to  have 
a  tide  lock  at  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  entrance  two  lift  locks  of  25  feet  each, 
bringing  the  canal  immediately  to  the  summit  level,  which 
is  to  be  50  feet  above  tide-water.  The  summit  level  is  to 
be  retained  for  about  22  miles.  About  five  miles  from 
the  Raritan  river  two  lift  locks  of  25  feet  each  will  be  lo» 
cated  with  a  tide  lock  at  the  river. 
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If  we  regard  this  enterprise  in  connection  with  strate- 
gic ends  it  takes  upon  itself  an  importance  which  quite 
obscures  its  merely  business  advantages.  Three  or  four 
such  canals  would  afford  continuous  navigation  from  Cape 
Cod  to  Cape  Hatteras,  enabling  coast-defense  vessels  to  be 
moved  from  point  to  point  in  safety,  and  with  secrecy  and 
celerity.  Such  a  system  extended  along  the  coast  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans  would  assume  in  time  of  war  a 
strategic  value  beyond  reckoning. 

Miscellaneous. — A  monument  to  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Washington,  marking  her  burial-place  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  was  unveiled  on  May  10.  It  consists  of  a  single 
granite  shaft  fifty  feet  high,  and  about  eleven  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  owes  its  erection  to  the  Mary  Washington 
Monument  association  formed  in  1889.  As  long  ago  as  1833 
the  corner-stone  of  a  memorial  to  Washington's  mother 
was  laid  at  the  same  place  by  President  Jackson;  but  the 
work  was  never  completed. 

On  May  12  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  was  unveiled 
in  Central  Park,  New  York  city.  It  represents  the  dis- 
coverer in  an  attitude  of  thankfulness  and  prayer  to  God, 
the  conception  being  the  same  as  in  the  famous  statue  by 
Sunol  which  now  stands  in  Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital. 

On  May  30  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Horace  Greeley 
was  unveiled  in  the  square  at  the  junction  of  Broadway 
and  Sixth  avenue,  New  York  city.  The  statue  was  de- 
signed by  Alexander  Doyle  and  erected  by  the  typograph- 
ical unions,  chiefly  No.  6,  of  which  Mr.  Greeley  was  the 
original  president. 

By  far  the  largest  vessel  now  sailing  the  great  lakes  is  the 
North  West,  built  at  Cleveland,  0.,  and  recently  put  into 
commission  by  the  Great  Northern  Steamship  company. 
A  sister  ship,  the  North  Land,  is  also  under  construction. 
The  estimated  cost  of  each  vessel  is  $600,000.  They  are 
designed  exclusively  for  passenger  traffic,  and  will  run 
between  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Duluth,  Minn.,  making  the 
trip  in  about  fifty-two  hours,  or  at  an  average  speed  of  about 
twenty  to  twenty-one  miles  an  hour  including  stoppages. 
In  general  type  they  resemble  Atlantic  steamers,  the 
boilers  being  placed  amidships  instead  of  in  the  stern  as  in 
the  old-fashioned  lake-steamers.  Their  dimensions  are 
386  feet  over  all,  by  44  feet  beam.  They  are  propelled  by 
twin  screws  13  feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  quadruple-ex- 
pansion engines  with  cylinders  of  25,  36,  51£,  and  74 
inches  diameter,  and  42-inch  stroke,  and  supplied  with 
steam  by  28  Belleville  water-tube  boilers. 
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Among  newly  projected  enterprises  is  one  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  island,  ten  or  eleven  miles  out  at  sea,  off 
the  coast  of  Long  Island,  with  the  object  of  establish- 
ing there  a  summer  hotel.  The  projector  of  the  enter- 
prise is  Mr.  Charles  Coen.  The  water  at  the  selected 
place  has  a  depth  of  about  70  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  sink  a 
group  of  sixty  iron  caissons  each  15  feet  in  diameter  and 
to  erect  the  hotel  building  upon  them.  The  spot  selected 
is  claimed  to  be  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  nation;  hence  the  corporation  will  be 
subject  to  no  taxes  and  to  no  laws  except  its  own  legisla- 
tion. "  Atlantis  "  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  new  territory. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $1,000,000. 

Considerable  comment  was  aroused  early  in  June  by 
the  filing,  by  Attorney-General  Olney,  of  a  claim  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States  government,  for  $15,000,000 
against  the  estate  of  the  late  Senator  Leland  Stanford — 
a  claim  threatening  the  foundations  of  the  great  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University.  The  claim  is  based  on  the 
alleged  liability  of  the  late  senator  as  a  stockholder  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad,for  the  construction  of  which  bonds 
were  issued  by  the  United  States  government.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  justice  and 
equity  of  the  claim.  On  June  9,  Senator  Hoar  of  Massa- 
chusetts, introduced  in  the  United  States  senate  a  bill, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  au- 
thorizing the  president  to  release  to  the  Stanford  estate 
the  claim  (if  any)  of  the  United  States. 

On  May  29,  the  motion  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  enjoin  the  Gettysburg  Electric  Railway  com- 
pany from  building  a  branch  trolley  road  on  the  Gettys- 
burg battlefield  was  dismissed  in  the  United  States  court 
in  Philadelphia,  Penn.  Notice  was  however  served  on 
the  company  in  April,  by  the  government  commission,  of 
the  condemnation  by  the  United  States  of  every  portion 
of  the  railway  built  on  ground  occupied  by  graves  of 
federal  or  confederate  troops. 

The  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  unravel  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  Cornell  chlorine  poisoning  case  (p.  160) 
have  been  unavailing,  and  the  matter  has  been  ordered 
carried  over  to  the  next  grand  jury,  which  meets  in 
October. 

On  April  5,  Governor  Flower  of  New  York  signed 
Senator  CoggeshalFs  bill  making  it  a  misdemeanor  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $30,  nor  more  than  $100,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than 
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one  year,  or  both,  to  practice  hazing  in  colleges  and  insti- 
tutions of  learning. 

On  April  13,  William  McGarrahan,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's celebrities,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  had  been 
vainly  contesting  before  congress  for  what  he  claimed  to 
be  his  rights  in  the  Ranch o  Panoche  Grande,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  New-Idria  Quicksilver  Mining  company  and 
the  United  States,  at  last  gave  up  the  struggle.  The 
value  of  his  claim  mounted  up  into  the  millions. 

On  April  14,  the  jury  in  the  suit  brought  by  Miss  Pol- 
lard against  Representative  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky (p.  161),  brought  in  a  verdict  awarding  the  plain- 
tiff $15,000  damages. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Lucania,  in  May,  beat  all  trans- 
atlantic records  on  the  round  trip  from  New  York  city 
and  return,  making  an  average  of  21f  knots  an  hour  over 
the  distance  by  the  southerly  route  of  5,784  miles. 

On  April  5,  the  Hon.  L.  A.  Thurston,  Hawaiian  minis- 
ter at  Washington,  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  E.  Potter 
of  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

The  first  Japanese  ordained  to  the  Christian  ministry 
in  the  United  States,  Nitari  Kitashima,  Ph.  D.,  was  or- 
dained on  May  2,  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  church. 

The  Stein  itz-Lasker  contest  for  the  world's  champion- 
ship at  chess,  which  began  in  March  (p.  143)  came  to 
a  close  on  May  26,  resulting  in  a  victory  for  Lasker. 
The  score  stood:  Lasker  ten  games;  Steinitz,  five;  drawn 
games,  four. 

At  the  annual  university  rowing  contest  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  June  28,  Yale  defeated  Harvard  by  nearly  18 
lengths. 

CANADA. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  1894,  the  dominion  par- 
liament was  still  in  session  with  much  of  its  important 
legislation  still  pending,  and  the  great  gathering  of  colo- 
nial delegates  at  Ottawa  had  just  begun  its  deliberations. 

The  Intercolonial  Conference. — As  a  direct  result 
of  the  recent  visit  of  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bo  well  to  the 
antipodes,  and  in  answer  to  the  invitations  of  the  Cana- 
dian government,  delegates  from  all  the  British  self-gov- 
erning colonies  with  the  exception  of  West  Australia, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies,  assembled  in  confer- 
ence at  Ottawa,  the  dominion  capital,  on  June  28.  June  21 
had  originally  been  set  for  the  gathering,  but  the  illness  of 
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the  delegate  from  Tasmania,  who  was  detained  at  Vancou- 
ver, B.  C.,  and  the  blockade  of  traffic  over  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railroad  due  to  the  recent  floods  in  the  far  western 
province,  caused  a  postponement  for  a  week. 

The  following  colonies  besides  Canada  were  repre- 
sented: Queensland,  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Colony. 
Canada's  delegates  were  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  Sir  A. 
Caron,  Hon.  &.  E.  Foster,  and  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming. 
The  imperial  government  was  represented  by  the  earl  of 
Jersey,  formerly  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  Hon. 
Mr.  Bowell  was  appointed  president  of  the  conference; 
and  Sir  A.  Caron  vice-president. 

The  main  object  of  the  conference  is  to  promote  steam 
shipping  and  telegraphic  communication  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  trade  within  the  empire.  A  chief 
means  to  this  end  under  consideration  is  the  proposed  lay- 
ing of  a  Pacific  cable  between  Canada  and  Australia,  for 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  intercolonial  postal  con- 
ference held  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  March,  1894, 
recommended  a  colonial  guarantee  (p.  224).  Another 
important  project  likely  to  receive  material  impetus  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  is  that  of  an  intercolonial  conven- 
tion giving  preferential  advantages  to  trade  within  the 
empire  and  calculated  to  develop  closer  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  eastern  and  western  colonies. 

Formidable  difficulties,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
project  of  colonial  reciprocity.  These  arise,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  imperial  policy  and  the  most-favored-na- 
tion clauses  in  British  treaties  with  other  nations,  and  on 
the  other,  from  the  widely  differing  trade  policies  of  the 
various  British  colonies,  particularly  those  of  Australasia. 
Although  completely  independent  so  far  as  the  raising  or 
lowering  of  her  tariff  rates  is  concerned,  Canada,  under 
the  present  policy  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  allowed  to  dis- 
criminate. She  can  tax  English  goods  even  to  the  extent 
of  prohibition,  but  she  cannot  tax  English  goods  by  one 
scale  of  rates  and  American  or  other  goods  by  another. 
She  is  not  at  liberty  to  extend  commercial  advantages  of 
a  discriminatory  nature  to  other  countries,  even  to  her 
sister  British  colonies.  In  this  respect  the  Australian  col- 
onies are  at  some  advantage  over  Canada.  Under  the 
Australian  Customs  Duties  act  (1873),  the  antipodean 
colonies  were  conceded  the  power  to  make  laws  imposing 
or  remitting  duties,  whether  differential  or  preferential, 
for  or  against   one  another.      They   could  discriminate 
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among  themselves;  but  not  against  British  or  foreign 
goods.  The  tariffs  were  to  be  uniform  as  to  the  outside 
world.  The  present  conference  proposes,  with  other 
things,  to  discuss  the  securing,  if  possible,  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Australian  Customs  Duties  act  above  referred 
to,  by  which  Canada  and  South  Africa  shall  be  added  to 
the  list  of  British  colonies  which  are  allowed  to  make 
preferential  tariff  ar- 
rangements among 
themselves.  Even 
then,  however,  the 
difficulties  arising 
from  the  divergence 
of  the  different  co- 
lonial trade  policies 
and  the  conflict  of 
widely  scattered  in- 
terests, will  still 
stand  in  the  way  of 
a  broad  scheme  of 
intercolonial  reci- 
procity. 

The  conference, 
however,  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  deep  histori- 
cal import.  Says 
Mr.  Payne,  one  of 
the  joint  secretaries 
of  the  gathering: 

"This  conference 
grew  directly  out  of  Hon. 
Mackenzie  Bowell's 

mission  to  Australia  last  year.  That  visit  to  the  antipodes  followed 
as  a  reasonable  sequence  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  to 
ply  regularly  between  Vancouver  and  Sydney.  When,  however,  the 
minister  of  trade  and  commerce  had  spent  a  month  in  the  colonies, 
he  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  anything  like  satisfactory  progress 
in  dealing  with  the  distant  governments  comprising  the  Australian 
group.  They  covered  a  very  wide  area,  and  the  actual  separation  by 
distance  was  intensified  by  the  friction  growing  out  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion and  long  maintained  rivalry  in  various  phases  of  commercial  and 
intercolonial  life.  Little  could  really  be  accomplished  with  any  one 
colony  until  it  was  known  what  the  other  colonies  were  likely  to  do. 
Joint  action  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  this  could  not  be  had  with- 
out bringing  the  parties  together." 

The  present  gathering  recalls  the  colonial  conference 
of  1887,  which,  on  invitation  of  the  imperial  government, 
assembled  in  London,  Eng.,  and  at  which  Canada  was 
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represented  by  Sir  Alexander  Campbell  and  Mr.  Sandford 
Fleming.  That  was  the  first  practical  attempt  to  bring 
all  parts  of  the  empire  into  joint  deliberation,  and  it 
marked  a  new  departure  in  the  relations  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  self-governing  colonies.  It  is 
true  that  the  results  of  the  London  conference  affected 
Australia  more   directly   than  Canada;  but  the  dominion 

shared  equally  with 
other  parts  of  the 
empire  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  having 
the  home  govern- 
ment better  than 
ever  informed  of  co- 
lonial opinions  and 
desires,  and  in  the 
revelation  that  the 
tie  binding  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  togeth- 
er is  not  merely  one 
of  common  affec- 
tion for  the  mother 
country,  but  in 
some  respects  is  one 
of  mutual  material 
interests.  Out  of 
this  knowledge,  the 
Ottawa  conference 
has  been  made  pos- 
sible. A  strictly  po- 
litical federation  of 
all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire may  be  a  vision- 
ary scheme;  but 
there  is  a  growing 
sentiment,  of  which  the  present  conference  is  an  exponent, 
in  favor  of  some  sort  of  closer  union  of  interests  between 
the  British  colonies,  especially  in  the  way  of  commerce 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

The  Dominion  Parliament.— The  great  measure  of 
the  present  session  is  the  new  tariff  bill,  hereinafter  out- 
lined; but  much  interest  also  attaches  to  the  insolvency 
bill,  the  new  franchise  bill,  and  the  bills  making  some  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  machinery  of  the  federal  elec- 
tions. 

The  new  insolvency  bill,  unlike  previous  measures  of 
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its  kind,  which  were  confined  in  their  operation  to 
traders,  includes  the  non-trading  class,  but  with  the  dis- 
tinction, aimed  to  protect  the  farmers,  that  those  who  are 
not  traders  cannot  be  forced  into  insolvency.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate,  differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to  what 
should  be  the  duties  of  the  official  receiver, and  some  impor- 
tant amendments  to  the  bill  in  regard  to  this  point  were 
introduced  by  the 
government. 

The  new  fran- 
chise law  intro- 
duced by  Sir  John 
Thompson,  modi- 
fies the  existing 
statute  by  providing 
that  the  revising  of- 
ficers  shall  make 
the  provincial  vot- 
ers' lists  the  basis 
of  the  federal  lists. 
This  is  a  change  for 
which  the  liberals 
have  long  contend- 
ed. Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  some  of  the 
provinces  disfran- 
chise federal  office- 
holders,  and  yet 
give  the  ballot  to 
their  own  employes, 
it  is  impossible  for 
the  federal  govern- 
ment to  accept  the 
provincial  lists  of 
voters  without  revision.  Federal  control  of  the  federal 
lists,  or  else  the  preparation  of  the  lists  by  non-partisan 
boards,  is  a  principle  upon  which  the  conservatives  have 
long  insisted.  It  is  proposed  to  revise  the  provincial  lists 
for  federal  uses  annually. 

Other  important  proposed  changes  in  the  machinery 
of  the  federal  elections  are:  1.  the  application  of  the  bal- 
lot to  the  Northwest  territories,  where  the  open  system  of 
voting  has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  2.  a  change  in  the 
style  of  ballot  paper  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
likelihood  of  ballots  being  rendered  useless  through  incor- 
rect marking.     It  is  proposed  to  have  the  paper  black,  the 
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names  of  candidates  being  printed  in  oblong  white  spaces, 
immediately  to  the  right  of  which  are  to  be  round  white 
spaces  in  which  the  voter  will  place  his  cross. 

The  New  Tariff. — The  new  tariff  bill  as  originally 
submitted  on  March  27,  1894  (p.  162),  proposed  to  make 
nearly  270  changes  in  existing  rates,  including  fifty  or 
sixty  additions  to  the  free  list.  The  government  esti- 
mated the  deficit  which  would  ensue  at  about  $1,500,000, 
while  other  estimates  ranged  much  higher.  The  tariff  debate 
was  therefore  a  long  one.  It  was  April  12  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  principles  of  the  bill  was  ended. 
The  liberal  members  denounced  the  measure  as  a  depar- 
ture from  the-  national  policy  which  conferred  no  benefit 
upon  the  consumer. 

The  announcement  of  the  proposed  changes  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  great  pressure  in  the  interests  of  various  in- 
dustries whose  prospects  were  thought  to  be  seriously 
menaced  by  the  proposed  partial  or  total  removal  of  the 
protection  they  had  enjoyed.  Deputations  of  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  poured  into  Ottawa,  urging  a  modi- 
fication of  the  government  proposals.  The  pressure  was 
too  strong  to  be  disregarded;  and  the  result  was  that  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  finance  minister,  a  revision 
involving  about  fifty  changes  took  place  while  the  bill  was 
passing  through  committee  of  ways  and  means.  In  a  few 
instances  further  reductions  were  made,  notably  in  regard 
to  coal  oil,  the  rate  being  fixed  at  six  cents  a  gallon  in- 
stead of  7  1-5  cents  as  in  the  old  tariff  and  as  originally 
proposed  in  the  new.  In  some  instances  raw  material 
was  cheapened,  and  in  others  there  was  a  partial  return 
to  the  old  rate.  The  rice  duty  was  restored;  the  protec- 
tion to  the  better  grades  of  wall-paper  was  continued;  the 
protests  of  the  carpet  and  clothing  trades  against  reduc- 
tion were  in  part  met.  On  many  important  items,  how- 
ever, no  change  was  made,  and  the  tariff  emerged  from 
the  committee  toward  the  end  of  May  a  much  lower  tariff 
than  had  previously  prevailed  under  the  national  policy. 
In  140  instances  rates  have  been  reduced;  in  about  only  a 
dozen  increased.  The  latter  include  such  articles  as  un- 
cleaned  rice,  vinegar,  spices,  olive  oil,  morocco  leather, 
albumenized  paper,  locomotives,  gold  and  silver  manufac- 
tures, silver  table-ware,  clock  movements,  cotton  velvets, 
and  silk  hosiery.  Of  the  decreases  that  have  been  made, 
the  reduction  on  agricultural  implements,  barbed  wire, 
coal  oil,  and  textiles  are  among  the  most  important.     The 
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lowering  of  the  duties  on  various  grades  of  manufactured 
articles  necessitated  reductions  on  raw  material,  and  thus 
as  a  protective  measure  many  of  the  duties  were  reduced. 

One  noteworthy  feature  of  the  new  tariff  is  the  fact  that 
it  contains  an  offer  of  reciprocity  to  the  United  States  in 
eggs,  apples,  beans,  buckwheat,  peas,  potatoes,  rye,  rye 
flour,  hay,  vegetables,  Indian  corn,  wood  pulp,  and 
shingles.  In  the  work  of  pushing  the  revenue  through  the 
house,  the  finance  minister  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
N.  Clarke  Wallace,  the  comptroller  of  customs. 

Ontario. — The  Provincial  Legislature. — The  session  of 
the  Ontario  legislature  which  began  on  February  14,  came 
to  a  close  on  May  5.  In  addition  to  the  important  mat- 
ters referred  to  in  our  last  number  (p.  168),  the  work  of 
the  session  included  the  passing  of  two  very  important 
government  measures — one  providing  for  a  redistribution 
of  seats,  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  the  provincial 
secretary;  the  other  regulating  the  registration  of  man- 
hood suffrage  voters  in  the  four  largest  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince— Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  Ottawa. 

The  redistribution  bill  adds  three  new  members  to  the 
legislature — one  each  for  the  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  Ottawa — making  the  total  membership  ninety-four, 
In  the  fact  that  it  was  an  administration  measure,  and  did 
not  emanate  from  an  evenly  balanced  body  selected  by  the 
house,  the  principle  of  the  bill,  it  may  be  noted,  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  ground  taken  by  the  lion.  M.  Laurier,  the 
liberal  leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  at  the  time  of  the 
last  dominion  redistribution.  In  the  framing  of  constitu- 
encies, the  policy  of  adhering  to  the  existing  municipal 
boundaries  was  departed  from;  and  Ottawa  and  Hamilton 
were  not  treated  according  to  the  same  plan.  In  the  lat- 
ter, a  territorial  division  was  made,  and  the  city  will  here- 
after be  two  constituencies  electing  one  member  each.  In 
Ottawa,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  territorial  distri- 
bution, and  the  capital  will  remain  one  constituency,  but 
will  elect  two  representatives. 

The  registration  bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Hon.  G 
W.  Boss,  minister  of  education,  aims  at  speedy  registration 
when  correct  lists  are  needed.  In  each  of  the  four  cities — 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  and  Ottawa — registration 
boards  are  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of  county  judges 
assisted  by  government  officers,  under  whose  direction  the 
work  of  preparing  the  voters'  lists  shall  be  carried  out. 
All  persons  entitled  tinder  the  law  to  the  manhood  vote 
and  capable  of  answering  satisfactorily  such  questions  as 
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are  propounded  to  them  by  the  registrars  and  of  taking  the 
prescribed  oath,  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  list. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  connection 
which  it  establishes  between  the  election  machinery  and 
the  political  department.  It  associates  the  work  of  regis- 
tration with  officials  appointed  by  the  government.  Its 
principle   is   thus  at  variance   with  that  for  which  the 

liberals  at  Ottawa  have 
always  contended — 
namely,  that  registra- 
tion work  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  munic- 
ipalities. It  varies  also 
from  the  method  of 
procedure  in  England, 
where  even  the  appear- 
ance of  partisanship  in 
registration  is  avoided. 
There  the  lists  are  pre- 
pared by  overseers  ap- 
pointed by  the  munici- 
palities, and  are  revised 
by  officers  who  are  cho- 
sen not  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  but  by 
the  judges  of  the  land. 
It  is  the  policy  of  both 
the  great  political  par- 
ties in  England  to  di- 
vorce the  election  machinery  from  the  political  department 
as  much  as  possible.  Until  this  policy  is  adopted  in  Canada, 
the  assimilation  of  the  dominion  and  provincial  franchises 
will  be  impossible. 

The  Conmee  ballot  bill  providing  for  the  possible  use 
of  the  ballot  in  separate  school  elections  (p.  168),  was 
modified  in  some  particulars.  Its  original  intention  was  to 
allow  the  ballot  system  to  be  used  in  case  any  separate 
school  board  ordered  it.  As  altered,  however,  the  measure 
provides,  not  that  the  trustees  shall  declare  in  favor  of  a 
change,  but  that  the  people  shall  petition  for  it,  where- 
upon the  subject  may  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  or 
may  be  made  a  test  issue  at  the  next  school  election.  The 
opponents  of  the  altered  bill  urge,  as  they  urged  against 
the  original  draft — that  it  is  inefficient.  The  same  forces 
which  would  oppose  the  election  of  a  school  trustee  known 
to  favor  the  ballot  system  of  voting,  can  be  called  into 
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play  with  doubled  strength  against  the  signing  of  any  peti- 
tion for  the  ballot  and  against  an  open-vote  decision  in  its 
favor  at  the  polls. 

As  a  concession  to  oublic  sentiment  on  the  matter  of  the 
fee  system  of  paying  its  official  appointees,  the  govern- 
ment has  determined  that  on  the  total  of  fees  received  over 
and  above  certain  fixed  sums,  the  officers  shall  pay  to  the 
municipalities  a  percentage  growing  larger  as  the  revenue 
increases. 

On  May  30  Mr.  W.  Harty,  member  for  Kingston,  was 
sworn  in  as  commissioner  of  public  works  in  place  of  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Eraser,  resigned. 

The  Election. — As  a  result  of  the  hotly  contested  elec- 
toral struggle  which  ended  at  the  polls  throughout  the 
province  on  June  26,  the  liberal  government  of  Sir  Oliver 
Mowat  finds  itself  still  nominally  with  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  but  with  the  strength  of  opposing  and  doubt- 
ful influences  so  great  that  the  working  strength  of  the 
government  cannot  be  determined  until  after  a  definite 
contest  in  the  house.  Returns  show  the  election  of  forty- 
six  liberals,  twenty-seven  conservatives,  seventeen  patrons 
of  industry,  and  four  independents.  The  election  of  a 
speaker,  if  he  be  a  liberal,  will  still  further  weaken  the 
government  side.  One  important  feature  of  the  result  was 
the  defeat  in  Kingston  of  Hon.  Mr.  Harty,  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  appointed  commissioner  of  public  works. 
The  liberals  had  a  solid  majority  of  about  twenty-five  in 
the  last  legislature. 

This  contest,  exceptionally  close  as  it  proved  to  be,  was 
also  one  of  unusual  interest  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
new  and  conflicting  elements  into  the  political  arena,  and 
the  strength  which  they  developed  in  several  localities. 
One  of  these  elements,  identified  with  the  Protestant  Pro- 
tective association,  assailed  the  government  on  account  of 
its  alleged  pandering  to  Roman  Catholic  support.  An 
important  manifesto,  denouncing  the  conservative  party 
led  by  Mr.  Meredith,  and  the  "open  alliance"  between 
that  party  and  the  "shameful  organization " known  as  the 
P.  P.  A.,  was  issued  in  the  latter  part  of  May  by  Arch- 
bishop Cleary  of  Kingston;  and  the  liberals  were  also  aided 
by  the  influence  of  Principal  Grant  of  Queen's  College, 
Kingston. 

Another  element  complicating  the  situation  was  the 
patron  movement.  While  not  so  radical  in  their  demands 
as  the  P.  P.  A.,  the  patrons  of  industry  called  for  im- 
portant measures  of  reform — the  abolition  of  the  spoils 
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system  of  official  appointments;  the  limitation  of  official 
salaries,  where  paid  by  fee,  to  certain  fixed  amounts;  a 
reduction  in  expenditures;  and  the  non-multiplication  of 
offices. 

In  some  localities,  the  candidacy  of  the  men  represent- 
ing these  new  political  forces  served  merely  to  weaken  by 
dividing  the  forces  opposed  to  the  government,  and  to  in- 
sure the  election  of  the  candidate  supporting  the  latter. 

The  Manitoba  and  Northwest  Schools. — On  June 
24  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  of  England 
granted,  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  of 
Manitoba,'  special  leave  to  appeal  against  the  judgment  of 
the  Canadian  supreme  court  given  in  February  last  (p. 
171).  It  will  now  be  for  the  judicial  committee  to  answer 
the  questions  which  were  submitted  to  the  supreme  court 
by  the  dominion  government,  the  essential  point  of  which 
is  as  to  whether,  under  certain  subsections  of  the  British 
North  America  act  and  the  Manitoba  constitution,  the  case 
is  such  as  admits  of  appeal  to  the  dominion  government  for 
redress.  An  important  petition,  signed  by  Cardinal  Tas- 
chereau  and  all  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  in  Canada, 
was  laid  before  parliament  and  the  governor -general  in 
May.     It  prays  the  governor -general  in  council 

"1.  To  disallow  the  act  of  Manitoba,  57  Vic,  ch.  28  (1894),  and 
intituled  'An  Act  to  Amend  the  Public  Schools  Act;'  2.  To  give  such 
direction  and  make  such  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Cath* 
olics  of  the  province  of  Manitoba  as  to  his  excellency  in  council  may 
seem  fit  with  regard  to  the  Manitoba  school  laws  of  1890;  3.  To  com- 
municate with  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  northwest  territories  in 
order  that,  by  amending  the  ordinances,  redress  should  be  given  to 
meet  the  grievances  of  which  the  Catholics  of  the  northwest  com- 
plain on  account  of  the  ordinance  No.  22,  assented  to  at  Regina  on 
the  31st  of  December  1890." 

The  "  Canada  Revue  "  Case. — The  hearing  in  the 
now  famous  case  of  the  Canada  Revue  against  Archbishop 
Fabre  of  Montreal  (Vol.  3,  p.  546),  was  concluded  in  the 
superior  court  at  Montreal  on  April  12.  The  judgment  is 
awaited  with  much  interest. 

The  case  originated  in  the  fall  of  1892  in  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal attempt  to  proscribe  the  journal  on  account  of  its 
criticisms  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  bur- 
densome system  of  taxation  obtaining  in  the  province, 
which  exempts  ecclesiastical  estates  and  enables  the  church 
authorities  to  lay  pecuniary  burdens  upon  the  parishioners. 
Three  important  points  are  at  issue  in  the  decision:  1. 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  laity  to  object  before  a 
civil  tribunal  to  the  decision  of  a  bishop;  2.  the  validity, 
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wider  canon  law,  of  the  censure,  which  was  pronounced 
without  trial;  3.  the  powers  of  the  episcopacy  in  relation 
to  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 

The  Prohibition  Movement. — During  the  first  week 
in  May  the  supreme  court  entered  upon  consideration  of 
the  long  standing  constitutional  question  as  to  whether  the 
authority  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  lies 
with  the  dominion 
or  with  the  separate 
provinces.  The  test 
case  was  originated 
by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, which 
stands  pledged  to 
enact  prohibition 
to  the  full  constitu- 
tional extent  of  the 
province  unless  the 
prohibitory  law  has 
to  be  so  limited  as 
to  be  ineffective 
from  a  temperance 
standpoint  (p.  174). 
The  decision  of  the 
court,  which  is  ex- 
pected this  fall,  will, 
it  is  announced,  be 
resubmitted  to  the 
imperial  privy  coun- 
cil,  for  final  con- 
firmation or  rejec- 
tion. 

This  matter  has 
already  been  the 
cause  of  much  litigation,  and  there  is  the  widest  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  bearings  of  the  various  dominion 
and  provincial  acts  affecting  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
Under  the  constitution  the  dominion  has  the  power  to  regu- 
late trade  and  commerce,  and  to  pass  laws  for  the  peace,  or- 
der, and  good  government  of  the  country.  The  courts,  how- 
ever, have  decided  that  the  provinces  alone  may  determine 
what  the  number  of  licenses  shall  be,  and  how  the  liquor-sell- 
ing business  may  be  conducted.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Scott  act,  a  dominion  measure  conferring  local  option  upon 
the  municipalities,  has  been  declared  constitutional.  A 
licensing  law  passed  by  the  dominion  has  been  declared  to 
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be  unconstitutional.  Further,  the  local  option  provisions  of 
the  Ontario  license  law,  in  effect  prohibitive,  are  pro- 
nounced constitutional.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
in  apparent  conflict,  some  pointing  to  dominion  jurisdic- 
tion as  regards  prohibition,  under  the  trade  and  commerce, 
or  peace,  order,  and  good  government  clauses,  and  others 
declaring  for  provincial  jurisdiction  on  municipal  grounds. 
It  will  be  of  vast  advantage  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  empire  on  this  vexed  question. 

On  April  19  the  city  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  de- 
clared by  a  small  majority  in  favor  of  the  Scott  act.  It 
is  the  fourth  time  the  city  has  voted  for  prohibition. 

Official  returns  of  the  prohibition  plebiscite  in  Nova 
Scotia  held  in  March,  make  the  majority  for  prohibition 
31,701. 

Other  Canadian  Affairs.  —  The  following  distin- 
guished Canadians  were  among  those  who  shared  the 
honors  bestowed  this  year  on  May  24,  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Queen  Victoria:  Senator  Frank  Smith,  mem- 
ber of  the  Canadian  cabinet,  Toronto,  Ont.,  knighted; 
Judge  Casault,  of  the  supreme  court,  Quebec,  knighted; 
Senator  C.  E.  DeBoucherville,  companion  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George;  Mr.  William  C.  Van  Home, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  company, 
knight  commander  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George. 

An  unpleasant  incident,  but  one  which  has  fortunately 
not  been  allowed  to  cause  any  diplomatic  tension,  was  the 
insult  offered  to  the  United  States  flag  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ont.,  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  The  American  ensign 
flying  over  the  United  States  consul's  office  was  torn  down 
by  someone  (presumably  a  Canadian  militiaman)  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  The  state  department  at  Wash- 
ington was  informed;  but,  as  the  Canadian  authorities  had 
promptly  disavowed  the  act,  and  ordered  a  rigid  police  in- 
vestigation, it  was  resolved  not  to  send  any  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  United  States  representatives  in  Canada  or 
Great  Britain  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry. 

Early  in  May  the  report  of  the  royal  commission  to  in- 
vestigate what  is  known  as  the  "  Curran  bridge  scandal," 
connected  with  the  construction  of  the  two  government 
bridges  over  the  Lachine  canal  at  Montreal,  was  published 
(Vol.  3,  p.  546).  It  contains  a  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  methods  by  which  the  work  of  building  was  carried  on. 
The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  was  $175,000;  an  inde- 
pendent estimate  by  two  Montreal  engineers,  put  it  at 
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about  $201,000.  The  accounts  actually  rendered  for  the 
entire  work  amount  to  $490,725.  It  appears  that  while 
the  iron  superstructures  were  purchased  by  contract,  the 
price  being  $60,400  for  the  pair,  the  digging  and  stone 
work  were  done  on  the  day-labor  principle;  and,  instead  of 
the  government  engaging  the  labor  directly,  it  entered  into 
a  contract  with  a  Montreal  contractor  to  supply  it,  the 
latter  reaping  the  large  profits  gained  by  hiring  the  labor 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  that  provided  in  the  contract.  The 
works  were  over-manned,  supplies  were  too  heavily  pur- 
chased, and  lumber  and  other  materials  were  carted  away 
for  private  use  at  public  expense. 

On  May  29,  a  respite  until  October  1  was  granted  to  Will- 
iam Walter  McWherell,  sentenced  to  be  hanged  June 
6  for  the  Port  Credit  murders  in  December  last  (Vol.  3, 
p.  789).  The  respite  was  granted  in  order  to  give  the 
government  time  to  look  into  the  matter  of  alleged  new 
evidence. 

On  April  27  a  land-slide,  affecting  about  six  square 
miles  of  territory,  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Alban, 
county  of  Portneuf,  Quebec,  altering  the  course  of  the  Ste. 
Anne  river,  wrecking  several  houses  at  Ste.  Anne  de  la 
Parade,  causing  the  loss  of  several  lives,  and  destroying 
about  $500,000  worth  of  farm  property. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  part  of  June,  great 
floods  in  the  Fraser  river  valley  caused  much  obstruction 
to  traffic  and  great  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  Puget 
sound  region  was  almost  cut  off  Irom  railway  communica- 
tion with  the  east.  The  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Western, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  Union  Pacific  railroads  were  for 
a  time  completely  blockaded. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  CRISIS. 

A  political  crisis  having  features  unprecedented  in  co- 
lonial history,  has  kept  Newfoundland  in  a  state  of  great 
commotion  throughout  the  second  quarter  of  1894.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March  two  members  of  the  Whiteway 
government  elected  in  November,  1893,  for  the  Baie  de 
Verde  district,  were  unseated  by  the  supreme  court  on 
charges  of  corruption.  Embarrassed  by  the  prospect  of 
having  to  face  trial  in  the  case  of  petitions  filed  against 
the  election  of  fifteen  other  government  members,  includ- 
ing the  premier,  Sir  William  Whiteway,  and  the  colonial 
secretary,  the  leader  of  the  government  appealed  to  the 
governor,  Sir  Terence  O'Brien,  to  dissolve  the  assembly. 
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The  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Goodridge,  protested  against 
such  a  procedure,  which  would  obstruct  the  due  course  of 
justice  in  regard  to  the  alleged  offenses  committed  by  the 
government  members  by  freeing  them  immediately  from 
all  responsibility.  In  the  meantime  all  parliamentary 
business  was  suspended,  the  Whiteway  members,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  absenting  themselves,  and  the  opposition, 
with  only  twelve  members,  being  unable  to  command  a 
quorum.  At  length,  on  April  11,  the  governor  announced 
that  he  could  not  constitutionally  consent  to  a  dissolution. 
The  Whiteway  cabinet  then  resigned.  Mr.  Goodridge  was 
asked  to  form  a  ministry,  and  on  April  14  the  new  govern- 
ment assumed  office,  Mr.  Goodridge  being  premier.  In 
the  meantime  the  Whiteway  majority  had  resolved  to  ob- 
struct the  work  of  legislation  and  the  passing  of  supplies 
in  order  to  force  an  appeal  to  the  electorate.  They  car- 
ried a  resolution  through  the  assembly  warning  the  offic- 
ials in  public  departments  not  to  honor  any  orders  for  the 
payment  of  any  public  moneys,  no  matter  by  whom  signed, 
unless  the  services  for  which  the  orders  were  drawn  were 
provided  for  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature.  They  also  passed 
a  resolution  demanding  a  dissolution  of  the  legislature, 
and  requesting  the  governor  to  telegraph  the  reason  of 
their  action  to  Lord  Ripon,  the  imperial  colonial  secre- 
tary, asking  him  to  decide  the  whole  question. 

On  April  15,  the  legislature  was  prorogued  for  a  week 
to  give  the  government  time  to  formulate  their  plans. 
An  unusual  scene  occurred  at  this  time.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  were  summoned  by  a  governor's  mes- 
senger to  attend  in  the  legislative  council  for  the  purpose 
of  a  joint  prorogation  of  the  two  houses,  the  Whiteway 
party  passed  a  vote  not  to  allow  the  official  who  summoned 
them  to  enter  the  chamber.  They  then  passed  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  new  ministry,  and  adjourned  to 
present  it  to  the  governor.  The  followers  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment had  previously  left  the  house  in  obedience  to  the 
summons.  The  governor  prorogued  the  legislature  and 
left  the  building.  When  the  overthrown  government 
waited  upon  him  he  refused  to  receive  them. 

On  April  21  the  governor,  acting  under  instructions 
ol  :he  British  cabinet,  announced  a  further  prorogation 
for  a  month,  and,  toward  the  end  of  May,  again  issued  a 
proclamation  extending  the  recess  until  July  5.  In  the 
meantime  the  revenue  bill  expires;  and  the  action  of  the 
Whiteway    party,   in   rescinding  the   budget   resolutions 
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which  had  already  been  passed,  leaves  it  an  open  question 
whether  the  Goodridge  government  has  any  authority  to 
collect  revenue.  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the  latter, 
that  revenue  may  still  be  collected  under  the  customs5 
management  act,  and  any  illegalities  afterwards  legalized 
by  bill  of  indemnity.  A  riot  almost  ensued  at  St.  John's 
on  June  15,  when,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  authority 
of  the  government  in  this  matter,  a  large  body  of  White- 
way  supporters,  including  prominent  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, made  an  attempt  to  seize  and  carry  off,  without 
paying  duty,  the  bonded  stores  held  by  Shea  &  Co., 
agents  of  the  Allan  steamship  line.  It  is  reported  that 
Sir  William  Whiteway  himself  urged  the  police  to  open 
the  stores  and  give  goods  to  persons  presenting  permits. 
For  over  an  hour  the  mob  were  restrained  by  the  strong 
body  of  police  present,  and  dispersed  only  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  Governor  O'Brien  had  peremptorily 
ordered  the  mob  to  be  cleared  away  and  marines  to  be 
landed  from  the  warship  Buzzard  lying  in  the  harbor. 

Meanwhile  the  election  trials  have  proceeded  to  the 
great  discomfiture  of  the  Whiteway  government  followers, 
who  have  been  unseated  in  St.  John's,  both  east  and  west, 
Burin,  and  elsewhere. 

In  connection  with  the  nomination  of  candidates  to 
fill  the  vacancies  at  Baie  de  Verde  and  other  places, 
caused  by  the  unseating  of  members,  several  physical  en- 
counters occurred  in  May  between  the  rival  factions,  re- 
sulting in  a  state  of  public  excitement  bordering  on  petty 
warfare.  A  severe  tension  still  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  and  the  reassembling  of  the  legislature  was 
awaited  with  the  greatest  anxiety. 

The  editor  of  the  Evening  Telegram,  the  organ  of  the 
Whiteway  government,  was  fined  for  contempt  of  the 
supreme  court  in  commenting  upon  the  judgment  in  the 
Baie  de  Verde  case,  which  unseated  two  Whiteway  candi- 
dates on  the  ground  of  corruption.  The  fine  and  costs 
amounted  to  $400. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — It  appears  that  owing  to  errors  in  the  Spanish 
translation  of  the  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States  the  Cuban  authorities  have  been  collecting  duties 
on  about  100  articles  of  American  production  which 
should  have  been  allowed  free  importation  into  the  island. 
A  claim  for  reimbursement  has,  accordingly,  been  made  by 
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the    United  States  government,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
22,500,000  pesetas  (about  $4,500,000). 

Hayti. — There  seems  to  have  been  little  foundation 
for  the  rumors  circulated  some  months  ago  regarding  the 
shooting  of  the  crew  of  the  yacht  Natalie  by  order  of  the 
Haytian  government  (p.  181).  A  dispatch  from  the 
British  consul-general  at  Port-au-Prince,  received  in  April, 
announced  that  the  yacht  arrived  at  that  port  on  March 
7,  escorted  by  two  Haytian  war  vessels,  and  that  she  had 
been  purchased  with  her  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
Haytian  government. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Salvador. — The  government  at  San  Salvador  has 
been  overthrown  by  a  revolution  in  which  the  military 
forces  were  led  by  General  Rafael  Gutierrez,  and  in  which 
many  prominent  army  officers  and  civilians  participated. 
Previous  conspiracies  had  been  discovered  and  checked; 
but  dissatisfaction  became  more  general  and  more  pro- 
nounced until  it  culminated,  in  May,  in  armed  resistance. 
The  war  lasted  a  little  more  than  a  month.  The  losses  of 
the  government  troops  were  said  to  be  about  2,000  killed 
and  5,000  wounded,  and  the  attacking  forces  also  suffered 
severely.  General  Carlos  Ezeta,  who  had  been  president 
for  about  three  years  and  a-half,  escaped  on  a  Ger- 
man steamer  and  reached  Panama  on  June  8.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Colon,  and  sailed  for  New  York  on  a  Colonic 
bian  steamer.  General  Antonio  Ezeta  (a  brother  of  the 
president),  who  was  in  command  of  the  army,  and  who 
also  held  the  office  of  vice-president,  took  refuge  on  the 
United  States  cruiser  Bennington.  His  surrender  was 
demanded;  but,  as  political  offenses  do  not  comt  within 
the  provisions  of  the  extradition  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Salvador,  he  was  charged  with  robbing  the 
treasury.  It  is  expected  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment will  hold  the  refugee  until  the  ground  for  the 
charges  can  be  ascertained,  and  it  can  be  learned  whether 
the  officers  who  are  endeavoring  to  secure  him  legally 
represent  the  government  of  Salvador.  The  Bennington 
will  remain  in  the  vicinity  for  the  double  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting American  interests  in  Salvador  and  of  giving  aid, 
if  needed,  at  Bluefields,  Nicaragua.  The  rebellion  is  said 
to  have  received  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  direct  support, 
of  the  governments  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

Nicaragua. — The  seizure,  for  debt,  of  the  property  of 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  company,  noted  in  an 
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article  in  this  number  regarding  Bluefields  (p.  324),  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  Dr.  Henry  F.  de  Soto, 
United  States  vice-consul,  who  at  that  time  represented 
the  Canal  company,  has  made  a  formal  demand  upon  the 
governor  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  (Greytown),  for  a  return 
of  the  property.  He  claims  that  the  property  belonged 
to  the  Maritime  Canal  company,  and  was  not  liable  for 
the  debts  of  the  Construction  company,  and  that  the  sei- 
zure was  illegal  because  the  court  by  which  it  was  author- 
ized had  no  jurisdiction. 

A  dispatch  from  Managua,  dated  June  22,  stated  that 
General  Ortez,  vice-president  and  minister  of  war,  had  de- 
clined to  support  any  longer  the  Zelaya  government. 

Costa  Rica. — On  May  9,  Eafael  Iglesias  was  inaugu- 
rated president  of  Costa  Rica. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  old 
Panama  Canal  company  on  April  4,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  intrust  to  a  syndicate  of  five  persons  the 
mission  of  founding  a  new  company  for  the  completion  of 
the  enterprise.  It  was  also  agreed  to  furnish  the  sum  of 
$4,000,000  to  be  subscribed  proportionately  by  all  the 
existing  Panama  committees,  and  to  be  deducted  from  the 
assets  to  be  distributed  among  them.  On  June  28,  it  was 
announced  that  a  new  company  had  been  formed  in  Paris 
with  a  capital  of  $12,000,000. 

A  compromise  has  been  effected  between  the  official 
liquidators  of  the  Panama  company,  the  heirs  of  Baron 
Reinach,  whose  mysterious  death  caused  a  sensation  at 
the  time  of  the  great  scandal  in  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  370), 
and  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  whose  extradition  from  England 
on  charge  of  implication  in  the  frauds  seems  to  have  been 
prevented  only  by  his  sickness.  In  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  $300,000  paid  by  Herz,  and  a  similar  amount  by  the 
Reinach  estate,  all  criminal  and  civil  suits  against  Dr. 
Herz  have  been  withdrawn,  as  has  also  the  demand  for 
his  extradition. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  prospects  of  governmental  assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
gua maritime  canal  enterprise,  continue  bright.  Up  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter  two  bills  were  in  process  of  enact- 
ment in  the  United  States  congress,  one  in  the  house,  the 
other  in  the  senate.      On  April   14,  in   the   senate,  Mr. 
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Morgan  reported  favorably  from  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  of  which  he  is  chairman,  the  bill  introduced  in 
January  (p.  183).  It  amends  the  act  of  1889,  whereby 
the  United  States  agreed  to  become  endorser  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds  of  the  Maritime  Canal  company  of 
Nicaragua.  Its  main  provisions,  as  reported,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  provides  for  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  shares  at  a  par  value 
of  $100  each.  All  stock  heretofore  issued  shall  be  taken  up,  and  all 
outstanding  bonds  and  other  pecuniary  obligations  shall  be  cancelled. 
The  company  is  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $70,- 
000,000,  to  run  for  sixty  years  at  three  per  cent  per  annum,  but  re- 
deemable at  the  option  of  the  United  States  in  ten  years.  The  gov- 
ernment guarantees  the  principal  and  interest  of  these  bonds,  in 
consideration  of  which  guaranty  it  is  to  receive  $70,000,000  of  the 
stock.  Stipulated  amounts  of  the  stock  are  to  be  given  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  company  at  not  less  than  the  par  value.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  company's  property  shall  be  held  as  security 
for  the  payment  of  the  bonds.  In  case  of  default  in  payment  of  the 
interest  before  the  canal  would  be  put  in  operation,  the  president  of 
the  United  States  may  foreclose  upon  a  written  order. 

The  provision  that  the  government  directors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president  shall  not  be  stockholders  of  the  company  and  shall  re- 
port directly  to  the  president  is  stricken  out.  The  same  is  done  with 
the  old  section  providing  that  none  of  the  bonds  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  canal  company  until  it  should  appear  to  the  president  that  the 
canal  could  be  completed  for  safe  and  economical  navigation  from 
ocean  to  ocean  of  both  mercantile  and  naval  ships  as  large  as  now 
pass  through  the  Suez  canal.  The  control  of  the  board  of  examining 
engineers  authorized  to  be  appointed,  is  placed  under  the  state  depart- 
ment, instead  of  the  navy,  and  the  discretionary  power  given  that 
board  to  report  to  the  president  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  work  is 
stricken  out. 

Senator  Morgan  summed  up  the  reasons  for  the  favor- 
able report  on  the  bill  as  follows: 

"The  importance  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  to  the  United  States  in 
a  military  and  strategic  view  would  demand  of  us  an  expenditure  of 
ten  times  the  sum  that  it  will  cost  to  build  and  protect  it.  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  have  already  occupied  every  island  and  harbor 
in  the  Pacific  ocean  south  of  the  Alaskan  peninsula  that  is  a  fit  place 
for  a  naval  station  or  for  dock -yards,  except  in  Hawaii  and  the 
harbor  of  Pago-Pago  in  Samoa.  On  these  we  seem  to  have  a  feeble 
hold.  If  it  shall  result,  from  our  indifference  or  dread  of  expansion 
in  the  direction  of  national  duty  and  of  self-preservation,  that  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  great  European  power  shall  get  the  control  of 
the  concessions  that  we  have  so  far  refused,  the  result  is  even  now 
plainly  manifest  that  the  Central  American  states  will  repeat  the 
experience  of  Egypt.  Then  we  shall  have  our  country  broken  in  its 
coast-line  of  trade  and  defenses  by  a  European  power,  not  in  violation 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  this  will  be  done  in  the  name  of  these 
republics  on  and  near  the  line  of  the  canal." 
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A  Nicaragua  canal  bill  has  also  been  adopted  by  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  commerce. 

It  provides  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  subscribe  for  700,000  shares  of  capital  stock  of  the 
Maritime  Canal  company  of  Nicaragua,  the  total  number  of  shares 
to  be  830,000  of  the  value  of  $100  each.  Provisions  are  made  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  old  board,  and  for  the  reimbursement  of  stock- 
holders according  to  the  amounts  they  have  subscribed.  The 
United  States  guarantees  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  to  be  issued  to 
the  amount  of  $70,000,000. 

It  is  announced  that  as  soon  as  the  legislation  in  con- 
gress has  been  settled,  the  work  of  construction  will  be 
resumed  and  pushed,  the  Nicaraguan  government  having 
ceased  the  opposition  with  which  it  sought  to  embarrass 
the  company  after  it  went  into  a  receiver's  hands. 

VENEZUELA. 

In  order  to  force  England  to  evacuate  the  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river,  in  the  disputed  boundary 
region  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela,  the  latter 
country  is  contemplating  what  would  amount  practically 
to  a  boycott  of  British  vessels  and  goods,  and  will  also,  it 
is  rumored,  cease  giving  concessions  to  Englishmen  and 
paying  interest  on  the  British  debt. 

The  recent  completion,  after  six  years  of  persistent 
labor,  of  the  great  railroad  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes  con- 
necting Caracas  with  Valencia  and  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  triumphs  of  modern  engineering.  It  had 
its  origin  in  a  concession  for  a  road  granted  in  the  time 
of  Guzman  Blanco  to  Herr  Krupp,  the  great  gun-maker  of 
Essen,  and  owes  its  completion  mainly  to  the  enterprise 
of  German  capital.  The  Venezuelan  government,  how- 
ever, guaranteed  seven  per  cent  interest  on  a  cost  of 
$125,000  per  mile  in  the  mountain  district  between  Cara- 
cas and  Cagua,  and  $110,000  from  there  to  Valencia. 
Many  miles,  however,  cost  nearly  $500,000  each. 

The  length  of  the  road  is  113.6  miles,  though  the  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  between  Caracas  and  Valencia  is  less 
than  half  of  that.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
$20,000,000,  the  contractor  for  the  most  difficult  section 
of  the  road  being  an  American  engineer  of  New  Orleans, 
La.  Not  a  single  piece  of  wood  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, even  the  sleepers  being  all  of  wrought  iron.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  experienced  engineers,  that  no  other  line  in 
the  world — not  even  the  Meiggs  road  across  the  Peruvian 
Andes — compares  with  the  new  road  for  solid  and  careful 
construction. 
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The  line  gradually  ascends  from  Caracas  to  its  highest 
level  at  Los  Teques,  4,021  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the 
other  side  it  descends  by  many  windings  to  Las  Tejerias, 
where  the  open  valley  is  reached,  from  which  point  to 
Valencia  the  route  lies  through  a  succession  of  valleys 
presenting  no  special  difficulties  of  engineering. 

From  a  military,  strategic,  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  also,  the  completion  of  the  road  marks  an  era  in  the 
development  of  Venezuela.  Not  only  is  President  Crespo 
able  in  a  few  hours  to  send  troops  into  regions  which  be- 
fore could  hold  out  long  in  revolution;  but  the  capital, 
through  the  seaports  of  Puerto  Cabello  and  La  Guayra, 
is  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  commercial 
traffic  of  the  world. 

BRAZIL. 

Echoes  of  the  great  Brazilian  rebellion  which  for  a 
time  centred  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  still  continue 
to  be  heard.  On  the  sea  the  government  has  had  com- 
plete success.  On  land  there  have  been  several  conflicts, 
in  some  of  which  the  rebels  have  been  successful.  On 
the  whole,  the  fortunes  of  the  war  have  been  largely  in 
favor  of  the  government. 

On  April  8,  Admiral  da  Gama  escaped  from  the  Portu- 
guese warship  Mindello,  upon  which  he  was  confined 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  steamer  which  was  to  take  him 
to  Portugal.  With  several  of  his  officers,  who  escaped 
from  the  companion  ship  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  he 
made  his  way  to  Montevideo. 

On  April  10  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  was  bombarded  by 
rebel  ships,  which  were  dispersed  by  a  superior  naval  force 
which  the  government  promptly  sent  to  the  scene  of 
action.  A  naval  engagement  off  Desterro,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Santa  Catharina,  on  April  16,  resulted  in  the 
disabling  of  the  insurgent  battleship  Aquidaban,  which 
had  been  considered  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Bra- 
zilian navy.  On  the  same  date  the  remaining  ships,  five 
in  number,  of  the  rebel  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Mello,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Uruguay.  Gen- 
eral Salgado,  with  about  400  men,  went  ashore.  Admiral 
Mello  also  had  intended  to  submit  to  the  authorities  of 
Uruguay;  but,  as  he  could  not  obtain  assurance  that  they 
would  not  deliver  him  to  the  Brazilian  government,  he 
decided  not  to  take  the  risk  of  landing,  but  proceeded  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  crews  were  taken  to  the  quaran- 
tine station,  and  the  ships  were  promptly  turned  over  to 
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the  Brazilian  minister  by  the  authorities  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  was  hoped  that  the  utter  collapse  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  insurgents  would  speedily  end  the  war, 
but  several  bodies  of  troops  remained  in  the  state  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,who,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  had  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

The  Brazilian  congress  opened  on  May  7,  with  Dr. 
Prudente  de  Mo- 
raes,  who  is  presi- 
dent-elect of  the 
republic,  as  presid- 
ing officer.  Presi- 
dent Peixotto  pre- 
sented a  message  in 
which  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that 
the  rebellion  was 
practically  sup- 
pressed, and  that 
the  few  remaining 
bodies  of  insur- 
gents would  soon  be 
brought  to  terms. 
He  also  stated  that 
with  the  exception 
of  Portugal  the  re- 
lations with  for- 
eign governments 
were  satisfactory, 
and  that  the  com- 
mercial outlook 
was  encouraging. 

On  May  14,  it 
was  announced 
that  the  Brazilian  government  had  suspended  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Portugal.  This  action  was  taken  on  account  of 
the  granting  of  asylum  on  Portuguese  warships  to  Admiral 
da  Gama  and  other  rebel  officers,  and  subsequently  allowing 
these  parties  to  escape  at  Montevideo.  The  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment claimed  that  the  action  of  Brazil  was  unjust,  as  the 
commanders  of  the  ships  had  disobeyed  positive  orders  in 
allowing  the  insurgent  officers  to  escape;  and  assurance 
was  given  that  these  commanders  would  be  suitably  pun- 
ished for  their  neglect  of  duty.  The  British  minister  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  was  instructed  by  his  government  to  pro- 
tect Portuguese  subjects  at  that  point.     Portugal  solic- 
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ited  the  mediation  of  the  British  government,  which  was 
granted,  and  was  promptly  accepted  by  Brazil. 

A  report,  which  was  received  toward  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  to  the  effect  that  Sefior  Lorena,  who  last  October 
was  appointed  by  Admiral  Mello  president  of  the  rebel 
provisional  government,  had  been  captured  and  executed, 
was  not  fully  confirmed. 

It  is  announced  that  Sefior  Amaral  will  succeed  Dr. 
de  Moraes,  the  recently  elected  president  of  the  republic, 
as  president  of  the  senate. 

PERU. 

The  question  of  the  succession  to  the  presidency  of 
Peru  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  President  Bermudez 
about  April  1,  was  settled  temporarily  on  May  10  by 
the  election  of  General  Andre  Avelino  Caceres  to  the 
office.  A  government  had  been  temporarily  established 
by  Second  Vice-President  Borgofio  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  late  president's  cabinet  had  recognized  as  the 
legal  successor  of  Bermudez,  Sefior  del  Solar,  the  first  vice- 
president.  A  decree  was  promptly  issued  calling  the 
elections  for  a  new  congress  and  president,  which  resulted 
in  the  return  of  General  Caceres.  Numerous  uprisings 
have  since  occurred;  but  the  press  reports  are  so  contra- 
dictory that  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  truth  regarding 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country. 

Caceres,  General,  president  elect  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  was 
born  in  1836,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  gave  up  his  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lima,  where  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  force  and 
cleverness,  to  assist  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  Castilla.  Hav- 
ing served  as  military  attache  of  the  Peruvian  legation  in  Paris,  he  won 
the  battle  of  Tarapaca  in  the  war  with  Chile,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Tacna.  After  the  Chileans  retired  from  the 
country  in  1884,  Caceres  headed  several  attempts  to  overthrow  General 
Iglesias,  a  former  officer  of  the  army,  who  had  negotiated  in  October, 
1883,  the  treaty  of  Ancon  with  the  victorious  Chileans,  and  whom 
they  had  installed  as  dictator.  He  finally  succeeded  in  this  under 
taking  at  the  end  of  1885,  and  General  Iglesias  retired  to  Spain.  In 
June,  1886,  General  Caceres  became  president  of  Peru.  He  inaugu 
rated  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  protection  of  the  Indians,  and 
succeeded  in  arranging  the  enormous  debt  of  $300,000,000  by  hand- 
ing over  the  railroads  and  certain  mining  privileges  to  the  foreign 
bondholders  for  75  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1890,  he 
was  peacefully  succeeded  by  the  late  President  Bermudez,  who  ap- 
pointed General  Caceres  minister  to  Great  Britain.  He  returned  to 
Peru  in  1892. 

Caceres  is  the  leader  of  the  military  faction,  and  General  Nich- 
olas de  Pierola,  now  an  exile,  was  the  favored  candidate  of  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  civi     \ement. 
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Owing  to  disturbances  which  have  occurred  in  various 
parts  of  the  republic  since  the  death  of  President  Bermu- 
dez,  and  the  generally  unsettled  condition  of  political 
affairs,  due  in  part  to  the  machinations  of  Pierola,  the 
Chilean  and  Peruvian  governments  have  agreed  to  postpone 
the  plebiscite  which,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Ancon,  was  to  decide  this  year  the  question  of 
the  future  ownership  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica. 

PARAGUAY. 

On  June  9  President  Gonzalez  was  forced  to  resign  the 
presidency  of  Paraguay  as  the  result  of  a  coup  dfr  Slat 
secretly  planned  and  successfully  carried  out  without 
bloodshed  by  Generals  Egusguida,  Caballero,  and  Esco- 
bar, each  of  whom  is  a  candidate  for  the  office.  The  pres- 
ident was  surrounded  and  arrested  by  armed  men  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  congress  in  Assumption.  He  has 
been  exiled  from  the  country,  the  vice-president,  a  nephew 
of  General  Caballero,  in  the  meantime  assuming  the  duties 
of  the  head  executive. 

The  object  of  the  coup  d'  Stat  was  to  destroy  the  offic- 
ial candidacy  of  Dr.  Decond,  the  Paraguayan  minister  to 
Uruguay.  The  latter  immediately  handed  his  resignation 
to  the  new  government  and  renounced  his  candidacy.  It 
is  thought  that  the  approaching  elections  for  presidential 
electors  will  be  the  signal  for  a  fight  between  the  three 
candidates  for  the  official  spoils. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

rpHE  chief  figure  in  the  world's  legislative  life  of  the  last 
half -century  disappears.  Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation 
as  prime  minister  of  the  British  crown  was  followed  by 
the  definite  announcement,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh   liberal    association   on  June   27,   that  he   would 

not  return  to  par- 
liament for  Mid- 
lothian or  any  other 
constituency.  It  is 
needless  here  to  en- 
large on  the  regret 
caused  by  this  an- 
nouncement, on  the 
honor  of  the  official 
life  from  which  he 
passes  to  the  repose 
of  advanced  age,  or 
on  the  equal  honor 
which  abides  with 
him.  His  successor 
for  Midlothian  is  ex- 
iected  to  be  Sir 
'nomas  Gibson- 
Carmichael,  thirty- 
five  years  of  age. 

A  great  loss  to 
the  government  is 
the  retirement  from 
the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
A.J.Mundella,pres- 
ident  of  the  board 
of  trade.  He  retains 
his  seat  in  parliament,  while  withdrawing  from  the  cabinet 
at  the  dictate  of  a  sense  of  honor,  for  the  relief  of  his  col- 
leagues from  aspersions  arising  from  his  unfortunate  rela- 
tions with  the  New  Zealand  loan  company.  His  personal 
probity  is  not  impeached.  The  evident  propriety  of  his  ac- 
tion does  not  lessen  the  general  regret  at  the  loss  from 
public  service  of  one  of  the  most  capable  and  trustworthy 
men  of  affairs.  Mr.  James  Bryce  has  been  appointed 
his  successor. 

In  parliament  the  varying  majorities  for  the  measures 
proposed  by  the  government  have  at  times  been  perilously 
small.     The  Irish  members,  on  whom  the  liberals  must 
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largely  depend,  are  sometimes  absent,  sometimes  uncer- 
tain and  divided  in  sentiment.  The  position  is  felt  to 
be  unstable,  and  the  conservative  party  has  repeatedly 
taken  hope  of  victory.  Indeed,  early  in  April,  they  an- 
nounced the  probable  dissolution  of  parliament  in  that 
month.  Still,  on  the  whole,  and  as  regards  principal 
measures,  the  government  has  held  and  even"  slightly 
increased  its  ma- 
jorities, which  can 
seldom  be  counted 
on  to  exceed  thir- 
ty-six, and,  when 
the  Parnellites  act 
with  the  opposi- 
tion, may  fall  to 
eighteen  or  less.  In 
the  earlier  part  of 
June  the  aggregate 
poll  was  ordinarily 
between  250  and 
300,  with  a  govern- 
ment  majority  of 
more  than  forty. 
There  have  been  a 
few  liberal  losses  at 
recent  by-elections, 
which  the  opposi- 
tion leaders  accept 
as  presage  of  vic- 
tory in  the  next 
general  election.  In  sir  william  vernon  harcourt. 

May   the    liberal  chancellor  op  the  British  exchequer. 

leaders  were  reported  as  seriously  considering  whether  an 
immediate  dissolution  of  parliament  and  appeal  to  the 
country  would  not  be  the  best  policy  for  the  government. 
The  Budget. — The  government  has  introduced  into 
parliament  from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of 
April  a  number  of  bills,  of  which  several  are  of  cardi- 
nal importance  either  in  their  immediate  effects  or  in 
the  new  principles  which  their  adoption  would  tend  to 
establish.  The  budget  bill,  dealing  with  all  public  fi- 
nancial interests  and  methods,  has  naturally  a  command- 
ing interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  tax- payer.  It  will 
probably  rank  among  the  most  important  financial 
measures  of  modern  times.  It  was  introduced  on  April 
26  by  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
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chequer,  who  stated  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
coming  year  at  £95,458,000;  leaving  a  deficit  of  £4,502,- 
000,  which  would  not  be  met  either  by  borrowing  or  by 
abandoning  the  fixed  provision  for  liquidating  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  is  proposed  to  cover  it,  1.  by  appropria- 
ting £2,359,000  from  the  sum  mortgaged  under  the  naval 
defense  act;  2.  by  increase  of  the  death  duties;  3.  by  in- 
crease of  a  penny  a  pound  in  the  income  tax;  4.  by  increase 
of  six  pence  a  gallon  on  spirits  and  six  pence  a  barrel  on 
beer.  The  death  duties  are  to  be  skilfully  reorganized 
by  consolidating  into  one  "estate  duty"  the  probate, 
account,  estate,  legacy,  and  succession  duties — imposing  a 
graduated  assessment  of  from  one  to  eight  per  cent  on  sums 
from  £100  to  £1,000,000.  The  income  tax  also  is  to  be 
graduated  and  readjusted,  with  some  exemptions  for  all  in- 
comes under  £500,  so  that  incomes  of  £500  will  pay  no 
more  under  the  proposed  tax  of  eight  pence  per  pound 
than  under  the  present  tax  of  seven  pence.  The  discus- 
sions in  the  house  on  this  bill  were  long  and  tedious. 
The  budget  proposals  on  the  income  tax  were  savagely 
criticised  by  the  conservatives  as  plundering  the  rich  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor — "a  budget  of  confiscation,"  since 
in  order  to  relieve  in  part  all  incomes  under  £500,  all  in- 
comes exceeding  £500  are  taxed  to  an  aggregate  amount  of 
£1,450,000.  A  remarkable  speech  by  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire at  Buxton,  on  June  13,  tended  to  show  that  the  bill 
would  be  revolutionary  in  its  effect  on  the  grand  old  es- 
tates, closing  the  ancient  houses  under  curtailment  of  in- 
come, and  compelling  great  social  changes  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  multitudes  of  the  dependent  classes.  The 
bill  passed  its  second  reading  in  the  house  on  May  10,  with 
a  majority  of  fourteen. 

Welsh  Church  Disestablishment. — The  promised 
bill  for  disestablishing  the  Anglican  church  in  Wales, 
was  introduced  by  Home  Secretary  Asquith  on  ApriL 
26.  The  Welsh  non-conformists  in  parliament,  being 
a  majority  of  nearly  ten  to  one  of  the  Welsh  delega- 
tion, have  long  been  urgent  for  the  reform  which  is  de- 
manded in  behalf  of  an  immense  proportion  of  Welshmen 
who  now  pay  taxes  for  support  of  a  church  which  is 
far  other  than  the  church  of  their  choice.  In  1883,  of 
the  population  of  1,574,000,  non-conformists  numbered 
1,100,000,  the  remaining  474,000  being  Anglicans, 
Roman  Catholics,  etc.  The  bill  is  a  sweeping  measure, 
though  with  moderate  and  conciliatory  features.  The 
establishment  is  to  cease  on  January  1,  1896 — the  present 
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church  becoming  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation, all  rights  of  patronage  extinguished,  all  reve- 
nues (about  £279,000  annually)  and  other  ecclesiastical 
property  to  be  vested  in  a  commission,  and  existing  en- 
cumbrances (including  salaries  of  present  incumbents)  to 
continue  as  a  charge  on  the  property.  The  cathedrals 
are  to  be  regarded  and  preserved  as  national  monuments. 
Private  benefactions  since  1703  are  to  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  church.  The  tithe  vests  ultimately  in  the 
county  councils,  and  may  be  applied  locally  and  parochi- 
ally, to  hospitals,  institutes  of  learning,  libraries,  techni- 
cal schools,  cottages  for  laborers,  and  other  public  uses. 

The  Registration  Bill. — A  measure  which  takes 
high  precedence  in  the  liberal  plan  is  the  registration 
bill,  a  great  electoral  reform.  Its  first  reading  was  moved 
April  13  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  Its  introduction  is  a  good 
stroke  of  party  policy  for  the  liberals,  as,  besides  greatly 
limiting  plural  voting  (i.  e.,  allowance  of  more  than  one 
vote  to  certain  classes  of  voters — chiefly  unionists),  it  is 
estimated  to  make  voters  of  700,000  men  now  without  the 
franchise.  This  feature  should  secure  for  it  the  support 
of  the  Irish  members,  as  it  promises  increased  strength 
for  the  liberal  policy  of  Irish  home  rule.  It  requires 
semi-annual  revision  of  the  registration,  and  reduces 
the  residence  qualification  of  voters  to  three  months' 
time;  but  one  of  its  most  weighty  provisions  is  that  all 
elections  shall  be  on  the  same  day  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
distributed  through  several  weeks.  The  claim  of  being 
the  complete  electoral  reform  according  to  the  theory 
"  one  man  one  vote,"  is  not  made  for  it,  but  only  that  it 
is  a  preliminary  step  which  is  immediately  practicable. 
Its  passage  in  the  commons  is  expected  to  put  the  house 
of  lords  still  further  on  record  as  opposing  indispensable 
reform;  and  it  is  certainly  fitted  to  inspire  the  public 
mind  with  the  conviction  that  the  liberals  are  both  sin- 
cere and  courageous  in  their  pledges  of  reform.  The 
radicals  and  some  of  the  Irish,  however,  show  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  moderation  of  the  bill,  and  threaten  to  load 
it  with  amendments  advocating  extreme  measures. 
These  may  imperil  its  passage  through  the  house.  Its 
majority  early  in  May  on  the  first  reading  was  only  four- 
teen in  a  thronged  house  casting  570  votes. 

The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill. — The  evicted  tenants 
bill — for  the  relief,  through  a  sort  of  arbitration  board,  of 
tenants  in  Ireland  evicted  since  1879 — was  introduced  on 
April  19,  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland, 
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and  passed  its  first  reading.  On  the  preceding  day,  an- 
other Irish  bill,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Coercion  act  of  1887, 
passed  its  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  254  to  194  amid 
prolonged  liberal  and  Irish  cheers. 

Home  Rule  for  Scotland. — The  Scotch  local  gov- 
ernment bill  was  introduced  on  April  27,  by  Sir  George 
0.  Trevelyan,  secretary  for  Scotland.  It  provides  a  con- 
tinuous local  govern- 
ment board  sitting  in 
Edinburgh  with  the 
secretary  for  Scotland 
as  president;  and  con- 
verts the  parochial 
boards  into  parish 
councils  as  in  Eng- 
land, with  control  of 
the  police.  It  was  in- 
troduced  after  the 
passing  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-five  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  bill  for  ap- 
pointing  a  Scotch 
grand  committee  to 
deal  with  Scotch  bills. 
Thisgrandcommittee 
scheme  is  viewed  with 
great  distrust  by  the 
conservatives,  whosee 
it  as  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  of  home 
rule  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  empire. 
The  demand  for  a  separate  legislature  for  Scotland,  then 
for  Ireland,  for  Wales,  for  England,  it  is  said,  may  soon  fol- 
low; and  if  this  is  the  scheme,  then  (it  is  said)  let  it  be 
brought  forward  as  a  whole  and  dealt  with  on  some  uni- 
form and  comprehensive  principle. 

The  Anti-Lords  Agitation. — A  vigorous  campaign 
has  been  begun  against  the  house  of  lords,  whose  use  of  its 
power  to  undo  the  legislation  of  the  house  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  people  was  pronounced  "unbearable"  in  a 
great  "anti-lords  conference"  of  2,000  people  at  Leeds 
on  June  20.  For  a  resolution  condemning  the  lords'  use 
of  their  power,  Mr.  Labouchere,  seconded  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  moved  a  substitute  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
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the  house  of  lords  itself.  The  substitute  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority,  and  the  original  resolution  was  carried. 
A  second  resolution  was  passed  calling  for  "abolition  of 
the  lords'  veto  power  by  providing  that  whenever  a  bill 
passed  by  the  commons  shall  be  altered  or  rejected  by  the 
lords,  the  same  bill  may  be  reaffirmed  by  the  commons 
with  or  without  such  alteration,  be  subject  only  to  royal 
assent,  and  there- 
upon become  law." 
The  government  ab- 
stained from  any 
connection  with  this 
conference. 

Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill— Lord 
Dunraven's  bill  in 
the  house  of  lords  to 
legalize  marriage 
with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  was 
negatived  on  the  sec- 
ond reading  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nine,  being 
the  fourteenth  bill 
for  this  purpose 
which  has  met  such 
fate  in  the  house  of 
lords.  The  adverse 
majority  of  nine  was 
much  more  than 
supplied  by  the  bish- 
ops. 

Political  As- 
pects of  the  Derby.— Among  political  events  seems 
■ — this  year  at  least— to  be  ranked  "the  Derby,"  the 
chief  British  horse  race,  inasmuch  as  it  was  won  by 
Lord  Rosebery's  Ladas,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  "  non- 
conformist conscience,"  whidi,  since  early  Puritan  days 
has  been  revolted  at  horse  racing  and  is  shocked  to  see  the 
prime  minister  of  the  realm  a  leader  in  such  dubious  sport. 
The  non-conformists  are  usually  considered  to  be  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  liberal  party.  As  a  question  of  taste,  if  not  or" 
conscience,  something  is  to  be  said  against  a  premier's 
racing  his  horses;  at  any  rate  much  was  said  against  it, 
and  as  much  for  it — filling  the  journals  with  opinions, 
sentiments,  views,  protests  on  both   sides.     It  does  not 
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appear  that  the  threatened  political  results  are  likely  to 
ensue  from  Ladas*  victory.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  one 
such  victory  may  suffice  for  one  prime  minister. 

The  General  Political  Drift. — It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  noticing  the  signs  of  two  great  political  develop- 
ments in  Englaud — developments  not  along  parallel  lines, 
though  at  times  on  lines  convergent  or  even  uniting.  There 
is  a  steady  general  drift  towards  democracy,  and  this  with 
rapidly  increasing  momentum;  and  there  is  a  steady  urg- 
ing forward  of  the  special  rights  of  labor.  The  latter, 
often  finding  the  democratic  principle  capable  of  genera- 
ting for  it  a  great  force,  uses  it  freely;  but  also  often  fore- 
goes it,  and,  with  unconscious  inconsistency,  assumes  the 
tone  and  method  of  royalty  or  even  despotism  as  against 
all  other  interests.  As  to  the  great  general  drift  toward 
democracy  underlying  and  bearing  forward  all  minor  polit- 
ical movements,  it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  governing 
power  is  now  largely  conceded  to  be  where  it  has  long  been 
actually — in  the  majority  of  the  house  of  commons.  As 
a  recent  writer  declares: 

"  The  powers  of  the  aristocratic  house  have  been  practically  re- 
stricted to  a  suspensive  veto;  and  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature 
has  ceased,  except  by  a  constitutional  fiction,  to  be  an  assembly  of 
co-ordinate  authority  with  the  popular  body.  The  powers  of  the 
sovereign  though  nominally  considerable,  so  far  as  their  practical 
action  is  concerned  have  shrunk  into  impotence. " 

This  is  in  effect  democracy. 

PERSONAL  NOTES. 

On  May  24,  the  anniversary  of  the  queen's  birthday,  a 
dinner  was  given  in  St.  James'  hall,  London,  by  officers  of 
the  British  navy,  to  Commodore  Erben,  Captain  Mahan, 
and  other  officers  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Chicago, 
which  was  visiting  the  coast  of  England.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  presided,  and  many  distinguished  naval  and 
military  officers  were  present.  Speeches  in  behalf  of  the 
British  were  made  by  Admiral  Hornby,  Admiral  Com- 
merell,  and  Lord  Roberts,  while  the  Americans  were  repre- 
sented by  Commodore  Erben,  Captain  Mahan,  and  Am- 
bassador Bayard.  The  sentiments  expressed  were  in  line 
with  the  motto  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  which  had 
been  placed  above  the  orchestra.  The  banquet,  which 
was  favorably  commented  upon  by  leading  journals  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  has  assumed  the  importance 
of  an  international  festival. 

The  most  brilliant  society  event  of  the  quarter  was  the 
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marriage,  on  May  10,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  Henry 
Asquith,  secretary  of  state  for  home  affairs,  to  Miss  Mar- 
got  Tennant,  a  younger  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant 
of  Glasgow.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  in  St.  George's  church,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  brilliant  company  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Rosebery,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain. 

On  the  evening 
of  June  23  a  son  was 
born  to  the  Duchess 
of  York.  To  the 
friends  of  royalty 
this  was  welcome  in- 
telligencers it  gives 
additional  security 
for  a  direct  succes- 
sion to  the  throne. 
This  is  said  to  be  the 
first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British 
nation  when  the  sov- 
ereign has  seen  three 
male  descendants  in 
the  direct  line  of  in- 
heritance. 

M  r .  Gladstone 
underwent  an  op- 
eration for  the  re- 
moval of  a  cataract 
from  his  right  eye, 
on  May  24.  No  anaes- 
thetic was  used. 
The  operation  was 
thought  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Among  the  important  appointments  of  the  quarter  are 
those  of  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  succeed  the  late  Lord 
Bowen  as  lord  of  appeal;  and  of  Sir  John  Rigby  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Charles  Russell  as  attorney-general. 

Fletcher  Moulton,  a  liberal,  has  been  elected  to  the 
house  "of  commons  to  occupy  the  seat  vacated  by  Sir 
Charles  Russell;  Viscount  Wolseley  and  Sir  Donald  Stew- 
art have  been  made  field-marshals;  the  queen  has  knighted 
George  Williams,  founder  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  Isaac  Pitman,  inventor  of  the  first  prac- 
tical system  of  phonetic  shorthand  writing;    and  Cam- 
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bridge  University  has  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  up- 
on Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  of  the  United  States  navy. 

VARIOUS  BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

The  Manchester    Ship    Canal.— On  May  21  the 

Manchester  ship  canal,  which  has  been  used  for  local  busi- 
ness since  January  1,  was  formally  opened  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria to  the  traffic  of  the  world.  At  Manchester  a  military 
escort  was  in  waiting,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  citizens  had  as- 
sembled to  greet  the  royal  party.  During  the  exercises  of 
the  day  the  queen  conferred  the  honor  of  knighthood  upon 
the  mayor  of  Manchester,  the  mayor  of  Salf ord,  and  Joseph 
Leigh,  M.  P.,  a  son-in-law  of  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
canal. 

The  Tower  Bridge. — The  formal  opening  of  the 
Tower  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  London,  took  place  on 
June  30,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  performing  the 
ceremony.  The  route  of  the  royal  party  was  guarded  by 
troops;  and  throughout  the  east  end  the  buildings  were 
decorated  with  flags,  and  the  streets  were  crowded  with 
people.  The  principal  officials  of  London,  mayors  of 
several  provincial  towns,  numerous  members  of  parliament, 
and  a  few  distinguished  foreign  guests,  were  present. 

The  bridge  was  under  construction  almost  eight  years, 
and  cost  over  $5,500,000.  It  was  built  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  the  two  sides  of  the  river  below  Lon- 
don bridge,  and  to  relieve  the  latter  of  part  of  the  heavy 
traffic  continually  crossing  it,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of 
the  great  engineering  feats  of  the  age.  Two  enormous  piers 
were  built  in  the  river,  each  of  which  was  surmounted  by 
a  great  tower  with  windows  and  balconies.  The  supports, 
however,  are  of  steel,  and  the  masonry,  which  is  stone 
without  and  brick  within,  adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of 
the  work.  From  the  towers  suspension  bridges  stretch  to 
the  banks  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  bridge  are  two  "  bascules/'  or  trap  doors, 
each  100  feet  long  from  the  edge  of  the  pier,  which  form 
the  roadway  between  the  towers,  and  which  can  be  raised 
to  allow  vessels  to  pass.  Each  bascule  turns  upon  a 
twenty-one  inch  steel  pin  which  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
load  of  1,000  tons.  The  short  leg  of  the  section  is  heavily 
ballasted,  and  when  the  bridge  is  open  passes  into  a  curved 
cavity  in  the  pier.  The  bascules  are  raised  and  lowered 
by  hydraulic  machinery,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.    When  they  are  open  traffic  on  the 
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main  course  is  suspended,  but  foot  passengers  can  reach  an 
elevated  roadway,  which  stretches  between  the  towers,  by 
climbing  stone  steps  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  or  by  means 
<>f  elevators,  which  are  worked  by  hydraulic  machinery  in 
the  towers. 

Reforms  Demanded. — An  important  meeting  of  the 
National  Reform  union  of  England  was  opened  at  Lon- 
don on  June  5.  Mr.  Labouchere  characterized  the  house 
of  lords  as  an  irresponsible  and  pernicious  assembly,  and 
offered  a  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  Among  the  other  resolutions 
which  were  passed,  were  those  demanding  home  rule  for 
Ireland,  church  disestablishment,  cessation  of  royal  grants, 
manhood  suffrage,  local  option  laws,  and  an  increase  of 
the  proportion  of  taxation  laid  upon  the  land. 

Other  Matters. — On  the  evening  of  April  20  a  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  cut  off  the 
annuity  of  £10,000  drawn  on  account  of  his  rank  as  duke 
of  Edinburgh,  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha. 
The  motion  was  advocated  on  the  grounds  that  the  duke 
was  now  a  foreign  ruling  prince,  and  that,  as  he  obtained 
£15,000  per  year  by  his  marriage,  and  annually  drew  £30,- 
000  from  Coburg,  he  did  not  need  the  money.  In  a  divi- 
sion of  the  house  the  motion  was  lost  bv  a  vote  of  298 
to  67. 

The  royal  commission  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago 
issued  an  elaborate  report  about  the  middle  of  May.  It 
states  that  while  at  some  points  the  fair  was  open  to  criti- 
cism, as  a  whole  it  was  "  a  courageous  inception,  splendid 
in  execution,  and  successful  in  its  results.  The  beauty 
of  the  location  and  the  splendor  of  the  buildings  are  noted, 
as  well  as  the  large  number  and  high  character  of  the  ex- 
hibits. 

On  April  20,  Princess  Christian,  the  second  surviving 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  unveiled  a  tablet  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Swedish 
singer  Jenny  Lind. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

English  Royal  Labor  Commission.— The  majority 
report  of  the  British  royal  labor  commission,  recently 
issued  is  a  voluminous  illustration  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
path  of  any  advanced  legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor. 
Following  three  years  of  inquiry,  with  examination  of  583 
witnesses,  its  recommendations  are  carefully  studied  and 
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suggestive.  They  are  also,  in  the  main,  mild,  in- 
definite, and  tentative.  How  could  they  be  otherwise 
on  such  subjects  as,  for  instance,  "sweating?"  The 
union  workmen  and  the  philanthropists  join  in  demanding 
the  abolition  by  law  of  the  whole  degrading  system  6t 
sweating;  but  the  law-maker  is  compelled  to  look  to 
the  sure  results  of  such  radical  dealing.  It  would  sud- 
denly deprive  the  great  class  of  inferior  workmen  of 
the  only  employers  who  are  willing  to  employ  them  at 
all.  While  the  union  workmen,  conscious  of  their  skill 
and  naturally  desirous  to  dignify  their  vocation,  say, 
"Let  the  inefficient  that  cannot  or  will  not  do  good  work 
turn  to  something  else,  or  starve; "  and  while  the  philan- 
thropists say,  "  Let  them  be  fed  by  public  charity,"  the 
legislator  may  be  justified  in  recommending  only  a  gradual 
extinction  of  the  lowest  class  of  places  where  "  sweating  " 
is  carried  on,  and  a  watchful  care  for  further  ameliora- 
tions hereafter.  The  report  deals  also  with  sanitation, 
regulation  of  unhealthful  trades,  employment  of  women, 
etc.  The  minority  report  is  far  from  mild  or  tentative; 
it  is  a  manifesto  for  collectivism  to  be  reached  by  rapid 
industrial  evolution. 

The  Eight-Hour  Day. — An  interesting  experiment 
has  been  the  practical  test  of  the  eight-hour  system  in  the 
Salford  ironworks,  Lancashire,  England.  Mr.  William 
Mather,  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  a  member  of  par- 
liament, reports  the  first  year  a  complete  success.  The 
twelve  hundred  hands  have  made  a  greater  output  than 
they  ever  made  under  the  nine-hour  system,  while  they 
have  received  the  same  wages.  The  English  papers  show 
a  curious  difference  of  tone  in  their  remarks  on  the  test. 
Many  accept  it  as  conclusive  for  shorter  hours;  some  scout 
it  as  utterly  valueless,  and  denounce  the  system  which  it 
upholds  as  impossible  in  actual  business,  as  indeed  little 
more  than  a  political  pretence  to  catch  the  labor  vote — 
adding  that  an  eight-hour  law  in  one  of  the  states  in 
America  was  disregarded  from  the  first  and  soon  became 
a  dead  letter;  a  third  section  of  the  press  view  the  test  as 
hopeful,  but,  for  various  reasons,  far  from  conclusive. 

That  the  English  workmen  favor  the  eight-hour  law  was 
evident  from  the  immense  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May.  It  was  a  union  of 
many  unions  of  trades-people,  some  of  them  being  power- 
ful organizations.  The  vast  assemblage  was  addressed 
from  twelve  platforms,  at  each  of  which  was  adopted  a 
resolution  demanding  the  enactment  of  the  eight-hour 
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day  as  the  maximum  of  labor  in  all  trades.  Among  the 
speakers  were  John  Burns  and  Keir  Hardie,  two  of  the 
labor  members  of  parliament.  One  of  the  signs  of  the 
occasion  was  the  presence  of  the  Social  Democratic  Fed- 
eration, marching  with  its  blood -red  banners;  another 
sign  of  the  socialist  advance  in  England  was  the  number  of 
conspicuous  socialist  speakers,  Guesde  and  Lafargue  from 
France,  Volders  from  Belgium,  even  Stepniak  the  Russian 
nihilist.  The  assemblage  adopted,  with  other  resolutions, 
one  favoring  "  the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  instru- 
ments of  producing  wealth  by  the  whole  community" — 
simple  collectivism.  There  was  no  disorder.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  in  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  other  great 
towns. 

Strikes. — The  London  cab  strike  ended  on  June  16, 
in  a  compromise — Mr.  Asquith,  the  home  secretary  hav- 
ing consented  to  act  as  mediator  and  conciliator.  In  this 
capacity,  rather  than  as  an  arbitrator,  he  really  (as  was 
said)  did  nothing,  but  did  it  to  most  excellent  purpose. — 
In  Scotland  60,000  coal  miners  stopped  work  on  June  26 
on  account  of  a  reduction  of  one  shilling  a  day  in  wages. 
As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  coal,  thousands  of  steel 
workers  were  brought  to  enforced  idleness. 

The  Miners'  Congress. — The  fifth  international  con- 
gress of  coal  miners,  which  meets  at  various  central  points, 
held  its  meeting  for  this  year  in  Berlin,  Germany,  about 
the  middle  of  May.  Of  the  ninety-five  delegates,  the  thirty- 
nine  from  England  represented  the  majority  of  European 
miners.  On  the  program  were  the  usual  topics,  one  of 
the  chief  being  the  eight-hour  day,  on  which  the  discus- 
sions served  to  show  the  conspicuous  difficulties  in  ad- 
justing on  any  broad  and  general  field  a  legal  limit- 
ation of  the  hours  of  labor.  Though  the  discuss- 
ions are  not  usually  fruitful  in  their  direct  results,  the 
mere  fact  of  such  a  congress  of  coal  miners  is  at  once  a 
sign  and  an  augury  of  good.  The  congress  soon  discov- 
ered itself  to  be  two  congresses  in  one — the  extreme  social- 
istic expressions  of  the  French  and  Belgian  miners,  with 
their  denunciations  of  capitalists  and  their  threats  of 
revolution,  being  heard  by  the  conservative  English  del- 
egates with  much  distaste  and  at  length  with  severe 
rebuke.  The  session  of  May  18  was  on  the  verge  of  riot 
caused  by  the  difference  between  the  purely  industrial  and 
the  socialistic  view  of  the  labor  question,  embittered  by 
national  jealousies  and  racial  antagonisms.  On  the  next 
day  the  congress  adjourned,  having  become  practically 
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divided  at  the  furious  session  of  the  18th,  though  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  showed  great  tact  in  their  choice  of  soothing 
language  before  departing,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  more 
concord  in  future  years.  On  the  whole  this  congress  is 
considered  to  have  widened  rather  than  lessened  the  breach 
between  the  British  and  the  continental  miners. 

May  Day  Demonstrations. — May  day  in  nearly  all 
the  great  European  capitals  has  of  late  years — since  it 
has  been  known  as  Labor  day — belied  its  peaceful  name, 
and  become  a  day  of  unrest  and  of  some  apprehension. 
The  police  have  usually  been  prepared  for  extra  duty,  and 
in  some  cities  military  force  has  been  held  in  reserve,  in 
view  of  the  vast  and  sometimes  turbulent  assemblages  of 
workingmen.  This  year,  however,  no  alarming  manifes- 
tations marked  the  international  holiday,  except  that  in 
Vienna  a  great  labor  strike  beginning  on  April  30  with  30,- 
000  masons  and  bricklayers,  had  occasioned  a  riot  which 
had  not  been  ended  till  after  a  three-hours'  fight  between 
the  strikers  and  the  foot  and  mounted  police.  The  ex- 
citement was  of  course  still  manifest  on  the  day  following. 
At  the  May  day  meetings  throughout  Germany,  identical 
resolutions  were  passed  with  immense  enthusiasm,  de- 
manding various  reforms;  but  the  tenor  of  these  resolutions 
was  noticeably  reasonable — calling  for  reforms  by  means 
of  the  ballot.  The  building  trades  in  Berlin  struck  on 
that  day. 

In  general,  the  day  in  European  capitals  was  compar- 
atively free  from  disorder — partly  because  of  the  careful 
supervision  and  strong  organization  of  the  police,  but 
partly  also  from  lack  of  popular  interest  in  revolutionary 
propaganda.  In  London  the  most  notable  occurrence 
was  the  anarchist  meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  when  Louise 
Michel  and  other  foreign  anarchists  addressed  a  small  but 
very  noisy  audience.  A  fervid  eulogy  of  the  "  martyrs," 
Vaillant,  Ravachol,  Henry,  and  others,  awoke  a  storm 
among  the  non-anarchist  listeners;  and  when  after  a  short 
lull  the  offensive  speech  went  on,  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  an  angry  crowd,  which  swept  through  the  ranks  of 
police  and  compelled  the  anarchists  to  flee  from  the  park 
for  their  lives,  and  to  seek  protection  by  the  police,  many 
with  severe  cuts  and  bruises,  and  hundreds  of  them  hav- 
ing their  clothes  nearly  torn  off.  This  incident  showed 
how  widely  separated  is  the  English  socialist  labor  reformer 
from  the  continental  socialists  who  tend  toward  theories 
that  play  dangerously  near  the  edge  of  anarchism.  This 
statement,  however,  needs  qualification  as  regards  a  good 
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proportion,  perhaps  the  masses  of  German  socialists.  The 
English  socialist  may  be  expecting  far  too  much  from 
legal  enactment  on  the  field  of  labor;  but  he — at  least  in 
his  general  type — is  far  from  the  blindness  and  brutality 
of  anarchism;  he  demands  not  a  disorganization  of  society 
and  the  end  of  all  government,  but  a  reorganization  of 
it;  and  this  which  he  deems  a  higher  order  he  seeks  usually 
— as  is  his  right  in  a  free  government  under  law — along 
lines  of  orderly,  though  rapid,  progress. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialism  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  European 
labor  question,  and  is  undoubtedly  coming  into  closer 
connection  than  formerly  with  that  great  question  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  country  we  generate  some  social- 
ists on  theory,  but  we  import  far  more  full-grown  from 
European  lands;  and  a  multitude  of  these  are  of  that 
continental  type  which,  as  above  observed,  contradict  the 
whole  philosophy  of  socialism  by  a  mixture  of  anarchis- 
tic or  individualistic  tendencies. — In  the  Scandinavian 
countries  socialism  is  making  progress.  Its  aim  however 
is  more  along  regular  political  lines  than  in  France  and 
Belgium;  and  it  is  represented  by  a  well  crganized  party 
antagonistic  to  royalty,  and  rapidly  gaining  the  votes  of  the 
laboring  classes.  In  Denmark  a  bill  ha/?  been  proposed 
in  parliament,  which,  though  it  has  no  chance  of  passing, 
is  yet  significant  by  reason  of  its  mere  introduction.  It 
proposes  the  gradual  abolition  of  all  private  land-owner- 
ship. In  Norway  the  socialist  and  the  radical  parties 
have  largely  coalesced. — In  Switzerland  an  illustration 
is  given  of  the  principle  that  radical  political  doctrines  do 
not  flourish  under  a  free  popular  government.  Early  in 
June  a  referendum  was  taken  throughout  this  in  some 
respects  the  freest  of  republics,  on  a  proposal  to  insert 
in  the  constitution  a  section  affirming  the  right  of  every 
male  citizen  to  employment,  on  the  socialist  theory  that 
the  government  is  under  obligation  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed.  The  returns  showed  a  defeat  of  the 
proposal  by  a  vote  of  300,000  to  85,000.— In  France  the 
socialists  are  divided  into  seven  groups,  which  though 
ranging  from  moderate  views  to  those  that  are  extreme,  yet 
present  a  generally  united  front  in  parliamentary  action. 
No  less  than  fifty  socialists  were  chosen  to  parliament  at 
the  last  election.  The  most  prominent  of  the  leaders  ia 
Jules   Guesde,   of  the   Marxist  group;  other   leaders   In 
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various  groups  are  Paul   Laf argue,   Paul   Brousse,   and 
Jean  Allema'ne. 

REAPPEARANCE  OF  CHOLERA. 

The  dreaded  Asiatic  scourge  has  reappeared  this  year 
in  Europe;  but,  owing  to  the  spread  of  enlightened  ideas 
on  methods  of  sanitation,  its  ravages  have  been  in  milder 
form  and  confined  to  a  more  limited  area  than  recent  pre- 
vious visitations.     No  alarm  is  felt  in  the  United  States. 

In  April  numerous  cases  were  reported  from  Lisbon, 
whither  the  disease  is  supposed  to  have  been  carried  by 
merchant  vessels.  It  spread  with  alarming  rapidity  in 
the  Russian  provinces  of  Warsaw,  Kovno,  Plotzk,  Radom, 
Podolia,  and  Kieff;  and,  by  the  end  of  June,  in  spite  of 
carefully  preventive  measures,  itjiad  got  a  firm  foothold 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Cronstadt.  It  prevailed 
also  in  the  Austrian  province  of  east  Galicia;  and  several 
cases  occurred  at  Liege  and  other  places  in  Belgium,  and 
in  some  parts  of  France. 

DISASTERS. 

The  third  week  in  April,  Greece  was  visited  by  earth- 
quake shocks  whose  effects  were  more  than  usually  disas- 
trous. The  village  of  Neapille,  on  the  gulf  of  Atalanta, 
was  wholly  destroyed.  Enormous  damage  was  caused  at 
Thebes,  and  Atalanta,  Volo,  Lamia,  Patras,  and  Larissa  suf- 
fered greatly.  Athens  experienced  five  shocks  in  success- 
ion. In  Ohalcis,  on  the  island  of  Eubcea,  200  houses 
were  destroyed.  The  latest  reports  show  that,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  500  persons  were  killed  and  150  injured. 
The  prison  at  Lamia  collapsed,  and  sixty  convicts  were 
caught  in  the  wreck.  The  extraordinary  statement  is 
made  that  365  shocks  were  felt  in  Atalanta  within  eight 
hours;  also  that  the  shore  of  the  island  of  Eubcea  sank  six 
and  one-half  feet.  One  hundred  thousand  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  left  destitute  of  food  and  shelter  in  the 
Locris  district  alone.  Slight  shocks  were  also  experienced 
in  several  places  early  in  May. 

By  the  giving  way  of  a  pier  at  Brahilov,  Roumania, 
April  30,  forty  persons  were  drowned  and  several  hurt. 

Five  distinct  explosions  of  fire-damp  occurred  in  the 
coal  mines  of  Count  Larisch,  at  Karwin,  Austrian  Silesia, 
June  15.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miners  were  killed 
and  many  entombed. 
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About  the  middle  of  June,  a  collision  occurred  in  the 
Sea  of  Azov  between  the  Greek  bark  Egyptos  and  the 
Russian  steamer  Maroussia.  Both  vessels  sank.  Four  of 
the  crew  of  the  Egyptos,  and  twenty-two  of  the  crew  of  the 
Maroussia,  including  all  the  officers,  were  drowned. 

The  drowning  of  forty-five  persons  is  reported  from 
Samara,  the  chief  town  of  the  Russian  government  of 
that  name.  A  leaky  and  overcrowded  ferryboat  was  con- 
veying an  excursion  party  across  the  river  Jak.  A  panic 
ensued  and  the  boat  sank. 

A  terrible  boating  disaster  occurred  June  20  off  West- 
port,  Ireland.  The  boat  was  a  hooker  of  fifteen  tons,  in 
charge  of  a  man  named  Healy.  When  about  two  miles  off 
Westport  quay,  Healy  endeavored  to  "jib"  without  lower- 
ing the  sail.  The  result  was  that  the  weight  of  the 
persons  on  board  made  the  vessel  top-heavy,  and  she  cap- 
sized, and  all  on  board  were  thrown  into  the  sea.  Boats  put 
off  from  shore  and  saved  between  forty  and  fifty  persons, 
but  the  remainder,  numbering  thirty-four,  perished.  Very 
many  of  the  victims  were  girls  aged  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years,  and  boys  in  their  teens. 

An  explosion  occurred  June  23  in  the  Albion  coal  mine 
near  Pont-y-Pridd,  Glamorganshire,  Wales.  It  is  known 
that  at  least  270  lives  have  been  lost,  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  total  number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  may  amount 
to  over  300.     The  loss  is  placed  at  £70,000. 

GERMANY. 

The  Coburg  Wedding. — The  marriage  on  April  19, 
at  Coburg,  of  Grand  Duke  Ernest  Louis  of  Hesse  to  Prin- 
cess Victoria  Melita  of  Saxe-Coburg,  formed  another  bond 
tending  to  hold  together  in  friendship  the  British  and 
German  peoples.  Both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  grand- 
children of  Queen  Victoria.  The  princess  (born  at  Mal- 
ta November  25, 1876,)  is  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  formerly  Prince  Alfred  of  England, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh;  while  Prince  Ernest  Louis  (born  at 
Darmstadt  November  25,  1868,)  is  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  formerly  the  Princess 
Alice  of  England,  second  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

On  the  morning  following  the  ceremony  at  Coburg, 
the  betrothal  of  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Czarowitz  of  Russia, 
to  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse,  youngest  sister  of  Ernest  Louis 
of  Hesse,  was  announced.  This  has  been  taken  as  another 
omen  favorable  to  continued  friendly  relations  between 
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Germany,  England,  and  Russia.  The  prospective  bride 
is  a  granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  czarowitzia 
a  nephew  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Anti-Jesuit  Laws. — Important  as  have  been 
the  advances  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ger- 
many toward  recovery  of  the  position  it  occupied  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Falk  or  "May"  laws,  this  movement 

is  still  confronted  by 
an  opposition  which 
postpones  indefinite- 
ly the  prospect  of 
realization.  Our 
statement  on  page  10 
to  the  effect  that  in 
December  last  the 
anti-Jesuit  laws  were 
repealed,  needs  some 
qualification.  At  that 
time,  it  appears,  the 
bill  permitting  the 
return  of  the  Jesuits 
was  successfully  car- 
ried only  through  its 
early  stages.  On 
April  16,  1894,  it 
passed  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  reichstag 
by  a  vote  of  108  to 
145,  being  supported 
by  centrists,  radicals, 
socialists,  agrarians, 
Alsatians,  and  Poles, 
and  opposed  by  the 
imperialists,  conservatives,  national  liberals,  and  members 
of  the  radical  union.  The  bill,  however,  has  yet  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  federal  states'  legislatures,  where  it  is 
announced  that  a  vigorous  opposition  is  being  organized 
,inst  it. 

Financial  Reforms. — The  reichstag  closed  its  ses- 
sions on  April  19.  The  financial  reform  proposals  of  Dr. 
Miquel  had  been  the  subject  of  great  contention.  The 
bourse  tax  and  stamp  duty  bills  were  passed,  but  the  wine 
and  tobacco  tax  bills  were  rejected,  the  latter  decision 
constituting  a  serious  check  to  the  government  scheme  of 
financial  reform.  The  opposition  to  the  minister's  bud- 
getar    proposals  has  since  been  continued  in  the  Prussian 
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landtag,  many  of  whose  members  are  also  members  of  the 
reichstag. 

The  proposal  of  Count  von  Kanitz-Podangen  for  giv- 
ing the  government  a  monoply  of  the  foreign  grain  trade, 
allowing  it  to  fix  the  price  of  imported  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  oats,  was  thrown  out  in  the  reichstag  on  April  14  by 
159  to  76  votes.  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  spoke  strongly 
against  it  as  virtually  a  breach  of  faith  with  foreign  pow- 
ers in  view  of  the  recently  concluded  treaties  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity. 

Other  German  Affairs. — The  great  Hanover  gam- 
bling scandal,  which  came  to  light  toward  the  end  of  last 
year,  involved  over  a  hundred  military  officers  of  all  ranks. 
Early  in  April,  the  court  of  honor  at  Berlin  sentenced  fif- 
teen of  the  offenders  to  periods  of  enforced  retirement. 

Toward  the  end  of  June  a  profound  sensation  was 
caused  by  the  arrest,  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor,  of 
the  court  chamberlain,  Von  Kotze.  He  is  charged  with 
being  the  author  of  anonymous  letters  containing  scandal- 
ous accusations  and  dire  threats,  which  for  some  years 
past  have  caused  great  annoyance  to  many  exalted  person- 
ages, even  the  emperor  himself  not  being  spared. 

On  June  17  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Berlin  cathe- 
dral was  laid  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  em- 
peror. 

It  was  announced  early  in  June,  that,  owing  to  the  re- 
bellion of  many  Catholic  members  of  the  reichstag  against 
his  leadership,  Herr  Lieber,  the  clerical  leader,  would  re- 
tire from  public  life. 

The  degree  of  Ph.  D.  has  been  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  upon  Miss  Kate  Windschied,  daugh- 
ter of  a  famous  teacher  of  law.  She  is  said  to  be  the  first 
woman  to  win  the  distinction  in  Germany.  She  was  born 
in  1859  in  Munich. 

Experiments  upon  an  alleged  bullet-proof  coat  invented 
by  Herr  Dowe,  a  Mannheim  tailor,  have  attracted  much 
attention.  A  test  conducted  in  London,  Eng.,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  many  distin- 
guished officers,  was  pronounced  a  success.  The  cuirass  re- 
sisted penetration  by  bullets  fired  from  Lee-Mitford  Ger- 
man army  rifles,  charged  with  cordite  regulation  car- 
tridges. Bullets  fired  in  the  same  way  were  driven  through 
thirty  inches  of  elm  wood.  The  details  of  the  invention 
are  yet  a  secret;  and  Herr  Dowe  is  negotiating  for  the 
adoption  of  the  protective  cuirass  for  the  use  of  the  Ger- 
man army. 
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Another  invention  with  a  similar  purpose,  has  been 
announced  by  Hiram  Maxim.  The  Maxim  coat  consists 
of  a  thin  plate  of  steel  encased  in  felt.  Tests  of  the  latter 
have  shown  it  to  be  of  doubtful  utility. 

FRANCE. 

Ministerial  Changes. — A  sign  of  political  uncer- 
tainty and  possible  readjustment  of  parties  appeared  on 
May  11,  in  the  rejection  by  a  vote  of  252  to  242  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  of  a  motion  of  urgency  in  discussing 
methods  for  executing  criminals.  It  showed  a  strong 
combination  of  the  socialists  and  radicals  to  abolish  the 
death  penalty.  But  on  May  19  a  seeming  renewal  of 
strength  came  to  the  Casimir-Perier  ministry  in  the  de- 
feat by  a  vote  of  334  to  142  of  a  violent  radical  assault — 
charging  a  policy  of  too  great  moderation  in  dealing  with 
the  French  bishops  and  the  Papal  nuncio.  A  few  days 
later  came  the  fall  of  the  ministry  by  a  combination  of  its 
opponents  both  radicals  and  conservatives — though  under 
socialistic  leading— in  an  attack  on  the  minister  of  public 
works  for  refusing  to  state  railway  employes  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  attend  the  congress  of  employes  in  Paris — the  re- 
fusal being  based  on  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
The  debate  became  a  tumult,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  premier  demanded  the  order  of  the  day.  This  was 
refused  by  a  vote  of  265  to  225.  All  the  ministers  with- 
drew, and  presented  their  resignations  to  President  Car- 
not.  M.  Casimir-Perier  was  calm,  and,  as  he  left  the 
chamber,  seemed  amused  and  relieved  by  this  sudden  re- 
sult of  a  crisis  on  so  trivial  an  issue.  His  ministry,  which 
had  shown  unusual  ability,  had  for  five  months  held  a 
firm  attitude  of  moderate  republicanism. 

President  Carnot  summoned  M.  Bourgeois,  a  radical 
republican  leader,  to  form  a  new  ministry.  He  declined, 
and  M.  Dupuy,  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
was  summoned.  He  at  first  declined,  and  other  leaders 
were  summoned  without  result.  On  May  26  M.  Dupuy, 
a  conservative  republican,  accepted  the  task — a  task  in- 
deed, since  the  situation  required  either  a  compromise  be- 
tween two  irreconcilable  factions,  or  the  vigorous  leader- 
ship of  one  faction  in  a  bitter  struggle.  M.  Dupuy's  cab- 
inet, announced  on  May  29,  contained  few  men  of  great 
political  prominence.  In  the  chamber  on  May  31  he  out- 
lined his  policy,  pledging  resolute  guarantee  of  public 
order  against  all  agitations,  exact  observance  of  republican 
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laws,  and  rewarding  of  democratic  measures,  especially 
of  those  dealing  with  social  problems  and  in  the  interest 
of  workingmen. 

On  June  2,  M.  Casimir-Perier,  late  premier,  was 
elected  to  succeed  M.  Dupuy  as  president  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  by  a  vote  of  229  to  187  for  M.  Bourgeois,  the 
candidate  of  the  radicals. 

On  June  4,  on  an  interpellation  by  M.  Goblet,  the  new 
ministry  was  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of 
confidence — 315  to 
169.  On  June  14 
the  chamber  broke 
into  a  storm  in  dis- 
cussing proposals 
to  amend  the  law 
of  workmen's  syn- 
dicates or  trades 
unions.  An  amend- 
ment advocated  by 
Premier  Dupuy 
was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  only 
eleven.  This  pro- 
ceeding  having 
been  denounced  as 
irregular,  the  act- 
ing president,  M. 
Lockroy,  an- 
nounced the  refer- 
ence of  the  amend- 
ment to  a  commit- 
tee, which  many 
had  loudly  de- 
manded. In  the  uproar  which  this  caused  he  was  in- 
duced to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  chamber  for  an- 
other vote.  This  renewed  and  increased  the  tumult.  On 
a  formal  vote  the  reference  to  a  committee  was  rejected 
by  313  to  190.  The  whole  effect  was  far  from  reassuring 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  new  cabinet's  permanence. 

The  New  President. — All  questions  of  this  sort  were 
suddenly  swept  from  men's  minds  by  the  atrocity  which 
in  the  early  hours  of  June  25  brought  the  death  of  the 
honored,  faithful,  and  unselfish  president  of  the  republic. 
France  was  awakened  to  the  instant  need  of  unforeseen 
political  readjustments  on  a  field  which  had  been  changed 
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as  by  an  explosive  shock.  Was  Carnot  the  sacrifice  to  re- 
deem his  nation  from  reckless  faction,  from  the  vindictive 
and  petty  ambition  of  leaders,  from  wild  vagaries  that 
hold  the  popular  mind  under  enchantment — to  redeem  it 
into  a  sober,  broad,  and  reasoning  patriotism  ?  Some  future 
historian  of  the  tragedy  may  trace  its  hidden  record  thus. 
On  June  27  the  two  chambers  of  the  legislature  met 

to  elect  a  president,  and 
chose  for  a  term  of  seven 
years  Jean  Paul  Pierre  Casi- 
mir-Perier, of  whose  career 
a  brief  sketch  forms  the 
concluding  portion  of  this 
article.  Of  a  possible  total 
of  884  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, 851  voted.  Six  ir- 
regular  votes  were  can- 
celled, leaving  845  valid,  of 
which,  by  the  recount,  M. 
Casimir-Perier  received 
451,  M.  Brisson  195,  M. 
Dupuy  97,  M.  Fevrier  53, 
and  M.  Arago  22,  and  the 
remainder  were  scattering. 
The  announcement  of  the 
election  called  forth  ring- 
ing cheers,  while  the  social- 
ist delegates  broke  forth  into  denunciation  and  frantic 
execrations.  Analysis  of  the  vote  of  451  for  M.  Casimir- 
Perier  is  said  to  show  200  senators  and  251  deputies.  Of 
the  deputies  28  were  conservatives;  50  "rallied"  members 
of  the  right  ("rallied"  signifies  those — mostly  monarchists 
— recently  brought  to  act  with  the  republicans);  30  mem- 
bers of  the  left;  123  government  republicans;  and  20  voting 
outside  of  their  usual  groups. 

This  conservative  and  moderate  republican  victory, 
and  socialist  and  radical  defeat,  undoubtedly  expresses 
the  national  choice.  Throughout  the  country,  the  people, 
except  the  socialists  and  extreme  radicals,  received  the 
election  with  profound  and  enthusiastic  approval.  The 
new  president  had  not  sought  the  place,  but  had  repeat- 
edly declined  nomination  to  it,  and  on  this  occasion  had  at 
first  withstood  all  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  make  him  a 
candidate.  That  he  should  be  raised  to  the  presidency  at 
this  crisis  reveals  a  tendency  of  public  sentiment  most 
auspicious  for  the  country's  future.    For,  to  high  integri- 
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ty,  well  known  intellectual  ability,  and  large  experience 
in  public  affairs,  he  adds  a  superb  force  of  character,  with 
a  courage  and  stability  which  no  fury  of  opposition  can 
cause  to  yield  or  quail.  And,  passing  from  his  personal 
qualities  to  his  political  principles  as  manifested  in  his 
distinguished  career,  we  see  him  as  a  republican  who 
thoroughly  trusts  in  and  upholds  an  ordered  liberty  on 
the  type  to  which  the  United  States  has  given  historical 
illustration  through  more  than  a  century — the  ordered, 
solid,  just,  and  vital  liberty  of  the  civil  state,  instead  of  a 
liberty  which  cannot  resist  the  beckon  of  any  crazy  theory 
of  individual  rights,  and  which  from  rioting  in  its  spec- 
ulations and  dreams  of  social  systems,  turns  crazed  to 
rioting  in  the  public  streets,  through  which  it  leaves  its 
track  in  blood.  M.  Casimir-Perier's  radical  opponents 
accuse  him  of  belonging  to  the  party  of  reaction:  it  is 
false;  he  has  proven  himself  a  man  of  progress  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  future  and  its  finer  ideals.  Rather, 
they  may  find  him  when  they  press  him  with  sufficient 
test,  a  man  of  action.  The  new  president's  inaugural 
message  was  read  in  the  two  legislative  houses  on  July  3, 
every  sentence  receiving  applause. 

On  June  28,  the  new  president  accepted  the  resignation 
of  the  Dupuy  cabinet,  to  take  effect  after  the  funeral  of 
President  Carnot.  M.  Auguste  Burdeau,  a  firm  personal 
friend  of  President  Casimir-Perier,  was  requested  to  form 
a  ministry,  but  declined ,  and  on  June  Si)  it  was  an- 
nounced that  M.  Dupuy  had  decided  to  remain  at  the 
head  of  the  ministry. 

Other  French  Matters.— The  budget  for  the  year, 
as  submitted  in  April,  deals  with  a  deficit  which  reflects 
the  somewhat  depressed  condition  of  French  trade  and 
finance.  An  apparent  deficit  of  139,000,000  francs  is 
reduced  by  various  conversions  and  adjustments  to  a  net 
deficit  of  83,000,000  francs.  This  is  dealt  with  on  a  com- 
plex scheme  by  a  great  variety  of  taxes,  bringing  the 
revenue  almost  up  to  an  equality  with  the  expenditure. 

Some  personal  details  are  the  following.  On  April 
1,  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  was  informed  that  his  name  had 
been  removed  from  the  roll  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  Panama  scandal.  His 
father,  Count  de  Lesseps  will  not  be  expelled. — The 
Academy  has  elected  M.  Albert  Sorel,  the  historian, 
in  place  of  the  late  M.  Taine;  and  M.  Paul  Bourget, 
critic  and  novelist,  in  place  of  Maxime  Du  Camp. — M. 
Theodore  Dubois  has  been  elected  to  th*  chair  left  vacant 
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in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  by  the  death  of  the  com- 
poser Gounod. — Monseigneur  Perraud,  Bishop  of  Autun, 
has  been  made  a  cardinal. 

On  June  18,  Mr.  James  Stokes  of  New  York  was  made 
a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — the  second  American 
to  receive  this  honor.  It  is  a  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished services  in  philanthropic  and  religious  work;  and 
the  decoration  was  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  his  pres- 
ence in  Paris  at  the  opening  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  to  which  Mr.  Stokes 
and  his  family  had  given  more  than  400,000  francs. 

Casimir-Perier,  Jean  Paul  Pierre,  president  elect  of  the 
French  republic,  was  born  in  Paris,  November  8,  1847,  of  a  family 
eminent  in  France.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Jacques,  a  trades- 
man in  Lyons,  left  to  his  son  Claude,  great  grandfather  of  the  new 
president,  a  fortune  of  $125,000.  Claude,  who  was  a  sagacious  an' 
enterprising  financier,  amassed  an  immense  estate  before  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  became  possessor  of  the  superb  chateau  of  Vizille, 
a  feudal  structure  dating  from  1611;  and,  removing  to  Paris  after  the 
revolution,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  Of  Claude's  eight  sons,  two  gained 
places  in  the  French  peerage.  The  fourth  son,  Casimir,  grand- 
father of  the  president,  made  the  family  name  prominent  on  the  po- 
litical field,  to  which  he  breught  an  indomitable  will,  a  tireless  en- 
ergy, a  powerful  and  not  over-refined  personality,  a  voice  of  tremen- 
dous power,  and  an  eloquence  of  sarcasm.  He  was  president  of  the 
council  under  Louis  Philippe.  Casimir's  son,  Auguste  Casimir 
Perier,  father  of  the  president,  was  in  the  legislative  assembly  from 
1846  to  1849,  held  aloof  from  public  affairs  during  the  empire  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  suspected  of  Orleanist  sympathies,  but  in 
1871  openly  attached  himself  to  the  republican  party,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  the  interior.  His  death  in  1876  left  his  son  Jean, 
now  the  president,  chief  heir  to  his  immense  estates — the  principal 
family  residence  being  in  late  years  the  Chateau  de  Pont- sur- Seine, 
not  very  far  from  Paris 

President  Casimir  Perier  received  a  fine  education.  In  the  wai 
with  Germany  he  won  distinction  as  commander  of  a  battalion  oi 
volunteers,  and  in  the  defense  of  Paris  an  act  of  splendid  bravery 
gained  for  him  mention  in  general  orders  and  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  under  hia 
father  in  1871-2,  a  deputy  from  Nogent  sur-  Seine  in  1874,  1876,  and 
1877.  After  serving  as  under-secretary  for  public  instruction,  wor 
ship,  and  the  fine  arts,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  for 
Nogent-sur- Seine  in  1881 — soon  resigning  his  seat  in  protest  against 
a  proscriptive  law  excluding  from  all  official  station  all  members  o{ 
former  French  reigning  families.  He  was,  however,  immediately 
re-elected.  He  was  appointed  under  secretary  for  war  in  1883; 
deputy  for  the  department  of  Aube  in  1885;  and  was  again  returned 
from  Nogent -sur- Seine  in  1889.  In  1890  he  was  chosen  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  chairman  of  the  commission  on 
the  budget.  In  January,  1893,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
chamber;  and  in  December  last  became  prime  minister,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  the  cabinet  of  M.  Dupuy,  holding  that  office  till  a  few 
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weeks  before  the  death  of  President  Carnot  and  his  own  elevation  to 
the  presidency  of  the  republic. 

His  rise  from  the  ranks  of  esteemed  and  worthy  public  officials  to 
conspicuous  political  leadership  was  in  1892  at  the  time  of  his  sig- 
nal speech  on  the  Panama  scandals,  after  the  downfall  of  M. 
Loubet's  cabinet.  It  was  at  a  time  when  almost  all  men  in  public 
life  in  France  seemed  in  danger  of  being  dragged  down  by  the  disclo 
sures  of  corruption;  and  M.  Casimir-Perier's  position  of  absolute 
stainlessness  was  made  so  clear  to  all  eyes,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
nation  was  drawn  toward  him,  first,  as  a  man  who  might  well  be 
trusted  to  form  a  cabinet  in  an  hour  of  political  uncertainty;  then,  in 
an  hour  of  sudden  crisis,  as  a  man  who,  in  the  administration  of  the 
executive  power,  would  be  no  man's  dupe  or  tool,  or  be  driven 
or  turned  by  any  partisan  rage  from  the  path  of  liberty  under  law. 

SPAIN. 

The  cardinal  issue  in  Spanish  politics  at  present  seems 
to  concern  the  question  of  foreign  trade  policy.  The 
cabinet  crisis  which  occurred  some  months  ago  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  owing  to  its  having  resulted  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  high  protectionist  element  from  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  reinforcement  of  the  section  favoring  a 
moderate  tariff  and  a  policy  of  reciprocal  interchange  of 
benefits.  It  is  now  proposed  to  subject  the  protectionist 
tariff  of  1892  to  an  extensive  and  radical  revision.  The 
prospects  of  a  final  ratification  of  the  series  of  com- 
mercial treaties  concluded  recently  with  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  and  Belgium,  are  therefore  brighter. 

An  event  of  great  political  interest  occurred  on  April 
10 — the  announcement  in  the  cortes,  that  Sefior  Emilio 
Castelar,  the  great  moderate  republican  leader,  whose  re- 
tirement from  political  life  was  announced  last  year  (Vol. 
3,  p.  372),  had  withdrawn  from  the  republican  group 
and  formally  allied  himself  with  the  monarchists. 

An  incident  of  personal  but  of  little  political  interest, 
which  took  place  on  April  28,  was  the  marriage  at 
Prague,  Bohemia,  of  Don  Carlos  (Prince  Charles  of  Bour- 
bon), duke  of  Madrid,  the  exiled  pretender  to  the  Span- 
ish throne,  to  the  Princess  Maria  Bertha  of  Rohan,  a  de- 
scendant of  a  family  formerly  reigning  as  sovereign  dukes 
of  Brittany. 

ITALY. 

After  a  complicated  series  of  parliamentary  manoeuvres 
over  the  financial  problem,  during  the  course  of  which 
the  government  majority  in  the  chamber  on  one  occasion 
(the  vote  on  the  war  budget)  fell  as  low  as  nine,  Premier 
Crispi  on  June  5  announced  the  resignation  of  his  min- 
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istry.  His  advent  to  office  in  December,  1893,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Giolitti  cabinet,  seemed  to  presage  an  era  of 
resolute  personal  government,  for  he  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  apply  for  plenary  powers;  but,  about  the  end  of 
May,  he  submitted  a  proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  par- 
liamentary committee  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
sidering and  devising  the  needed  economies  in  the  public 
service.  As  a  result  of  this  somewhat  vacillating  policy, 
the  government  majority  on  the  proposal  fell  to  eleven, 
with  six  abstentions  from  voting.  It  was  obviously  im- 
possible to  persevere  in  a  great  policy  of  reform  with  so 
slender  a  majority.  Hence  the  resignation  with  a  view  to 
reconstruction  of  the  cabinet. 

On  June  13  the  new  cabinet  was  announced.  Its  only 
important  change  was  the  transfer  of  Signor  Sonnino, 
minister  of  finance,  to  the  portfolio  of  the  treasury,  the 
post  of  finance  minister  being  given  to  Signor  Boselli, 
and  that  of  agriculture,  vacated  by  the  latter,  being  as- 
sumed by  Signor  Barazzuoli,  a  member  of  the  right. 
Some  concessions  to  the  opposition  were  then  announced. 
The  proposed  increase  of  the  land  tax  was  abandoned,  as 
were  also  the  proposed  stamp  duty  on  the  indorsement  of 
bills  of  exchange,  the  income  tax,  and  the  proposed  alter- 
ation of  the  law  on  weights  and  measures.  These  changes 
represented  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  23,000,000  lire.  This 
was  to  be  made  good,  it  was  said,  by  an  adherence  to  the 
economies  proposed  by  Baron  Sonnino,  by  still  further  re- 
trenchments, and  by  receipts  from  the  lease  of  the  spirits' 
monopoly.  A  committee  of  eighteen  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  chamber  to  carry  out  these  economies;  and  it  was 
also  announced  that  the  question  of  reforms  and  retrench- 
ments in  the  army  estimates  would  be  studied  by  a  prac- 
tical commission  composed  of  generals. 

The  appointment  of  the  committee  of  eighteen  was 
postponed  until  the  fall;  and  on  June  29  the  chamber 
adopted  the  government  financial  proposals  in  their  en- 
tirety by  a  vote  of  180  to  74. 

Evidence  brought  out  during  the  trial  of  Signor  Tan- 
longo,  ex-governor  of  the  Banca  Romana,  has  seriously 
implicated  Ex-Premier  Giolitti,  who  is  said  to  have  used 
the  bank  funds  for  election  purposes,  and  to  have  kept 
secret  the  fact  of  grave  disorder  in  the  accounts  for  a  long 
time  after  he  was  informed  of  it. 

On  May  6,  King  Humbert  opened  the  Milan  united 
exhibition,  comprising  ten  special  shows,  for  fine  arts,  oils, 
wines,  etc. 
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AUSTRIA  HUNGARY. 

Civil  Marriage  Bill  Passed.— The  long  struggle  in 
Hungary  over  the  civil  marriage  bill  has  at  last  come  to 
an  end — for  a  time  at  least — resulting  in  the  triumph  of 
the  liberal  party  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Wekerle,  the 
discomfiture  of  the  clerical  party,  and  the  further  endear- 
ment of  the  crown  to  the  people,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reform. 

The  civil  marriage  bill  passed  its  second  reading  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  Hungarian  diet  early  in  April  by  a 
majority  of  175,  the  vote  standing  281  to  106.  Little 
opposition  was  manifested  during  its  subsequent  passage 
through  committee  and  a  third  reading.  The  house  of 
magnates,  or  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  however,  on 
May  10,  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  21,  the  opposi- 
tion consisting  mainly  of  the  high  clergy  and  representa- 
tives of  the  landed  aristocracy.  The  government  offered 
to  resign,  but,  as  a  majority  of  21  in  a  chamber  numbering 
over  450  members  could  uot  be  looked  upon  as  decisive, 
consented  to  retain  office,  and  announced  that  the  bill  would 
again  be  submitted.  On  May  21,  for  the  second  time, 
the  measure  was  passed  by  the  lower  house,  the  majority 
on  this  occasion  being  166,  the  vote  standing  271  to  105. 

Before  sending  the  bill  a  second  time  to  the  magnates, 
the  government  sought  to  secure  from  the  crown  guaran- 
tees which  would  insure  its  passage  through  the  upper 
house.  Dr.  Wekerle  wished  the  emperor  to  create  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  new  peers  to  overcome  the  opposition. 
This  step  the  emperor  flatly  refused  to  take,  though  he 
authorized  the  ministry  to  announce  that  he  regarded  the 
passage  of  the  bill  as  a  political  necessity.  Dr.  Wekerle 
and  his  colleagues  thereupon,  on  May  31,  tendered  their 
resignations.  For  several  days  the  country  was  in  sus- 
pense. Count  Khiin  Hedervary,  the  ban  (viceroy)  of 
Croatia,  in  vain  endeavored  to  form  a  ministry  at  the 
emperor's  request,  and  finally  gave  up  the  task.  Dr. 
Wekerle  was,  accordingly,  again  summoned,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reconstructing  the  cabinet  with  some  changes. 
The  emperor  at  first  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of  M. 
Szilagyi,  formerly  minister  of  justice,  whose  rather  radical 
utterances  during  the  national  demonstrations  at  the 
time  of  Kossuth's  death  had  displeased  him,  but  gracefully 
and  tactfully  consented  to  his  retention  on  representations 
from  Dr.  Wekerle,  that  the  future  of  any  cabinet  without 
Szilagyi   would   be   uncertain.      The   new    ministry  an- 
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nounced  that  while  its  program  remained  the  same,  it 
abandoned  its  contention  for  the  creation  of  new  magnates. 
On  June  21,  the  main  clauses  of  the  civil  marriage 
bill  were  adopted  by  the  upper  house  by  a  majority  of 
four  on  a  total  of  252  votes;  and  on  the  following  day 
the  bill  was  passed  in  its  entirety.  It  is  significant  that 
several  of  the  magnates  of  the  royal  court  who  had  for- 
merly voted  with 
the  opposition,  were 
absent  when  the 
final  vote  was  taken. 
One  amendment 
had  been  adopted 
with  the  consent  of 
the  government — 
providing  that  the 
new  law  should  not 
interfere  with  the 
religious  duties  of 
persons  married  by 
the  civil  process. 

This  new  law  in- 
troduces uniform- 
ity in  the  regulation 
of  marriage  in  Hun- 
gary, which  is  now 
taken  entirely  out 
of  the  ecclesiastical 
domain.  Marriage 
and  divorce  are  now 
civil  functions,  reg- 
ulated by  a  uniform 
law.  People  must 
be  married  by  civil 
officers,  whether 
they  are  by  the  church  or  not.  Formerly  there  were  numer- 
ous and  widely  varying  systems  of  marriage  regulation. 
Unions  legal  in  one  church  were  considered  illegal  in  anoth- 
er; and,  as  for  divorce,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  per- 
mit it,  while  the  Uniates  granted  it  freely  for  many  causes. 
The  result  was  almost  social  chaos,  many  cases  being  on 
record  where  people  changed  their  religion  to  secure 
divorce,  afterwards  returning  to  their  original  faith.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  churches — Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  and  Uniates  alike,  but  presumably  on 
different  grounds — opposed  the  measure  of  reform  which 
has  just  been  carried. 


COUNT  KALNOKY, 
MINISTER   OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS  FOR  AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 
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The  program  of  the  government  includes  three  othei 
bills  of  a  politico-ecclesiastical  nature — one  providing  for 
the  free  exercise  of  worship,  another  regulating  the  re- 
ligion of  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages,  and  a  third 
providing  for  equal  religious  rights  of  Hebrews  and  Chris- 
tians. 

The  Roumanians  in  Transylvania  have  always  protested 
against  their  annexation  to  Hungary.  Some  months  ago. 
twenty-three  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Roumanian  national  party  in  Hungary  were  arrested  for 
sedition  and  treason  in  publishing  a  pamphlet  which 
denounced  the  act  of  union  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
the  deprivation  of  Transylvania  of  its  autonomy.  At  the 
opening  of  the  trial  at  Klausenburg,  on  May  7,  the  Rou- 
manians made  an  immense  demonstration  which  for  a 
time  threatened  serious  disorder,  and  which  the  troops 
had  difficulty  in  suppressing.  On  May  25,  twenty  of  the 
accused  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  spread  of  revolutionary  principles  among  school- 
boys and  apprentices  has  extended  to  Vienna,  being  no 
longer  confined  to  Bohemia.  Early  in  April  over  100 
lads  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old  held  an  orderly 
meeting  in  Vienna  to  organize  a  society  of  apprentices 
which  should  form  part  of  the  great  army  of  the  people  in 
the  struggle  for  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 

A  party  of  seven  tourists  accidentally  imprisoned  in  the 
famous  stalactite  cave  at  Lugloch,  near  Gratz,  were  res- 
cued in  an  almost  starved  condition  on  May  7  after  over 
seven  days'  confinement.  The  entrance  to  the  cave  had 
been  blocked  up  by  rubbish  carried  down  by  heavy  rains. 

On  April  20,  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  opened  in 
Vienna  an  international  exposition  for  the  display  of  arti- 
cles in  the  departments  of  food,  army  and  navy  supplies, 
protection  of  life,  security  of  transport,  etc.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Vienna  society  for  propagating  agricultural 
science,  and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent, the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand. 

RUSSIA. 

Following  up  clues  obtained  last  year  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  secret  political  society  of  revolutionary  tenden- 
cies, the  Russian  police  have  during  May  and  June  ar- 
rested hundreds  of  suspected  parties,  many  of  them  stu  • 
dents  and  women,  but  many  of  them  also  government 
officials.     Simultaneous    raids  were  made  in  St.  Peters- 
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burg,  Moscow,  Orel,  Baku,  Novgorod,  and  other  cities, 
revealing  evidences  that  the  extent  of  the  plot  was  at  first 
much  underestimated.  It  included  a  conspiracy  to  assas^ 
sinate  the  czar.  Mines  were  discovered  laid  under  the 
tracks  of  the  Orel  and  Witebsk  railway,  over  which  the 
czar  was  to  pass  on  his  way  to  attend  the  military  ma- 
noeuvres. 

People  connect  these  discoveries  with  the  sudden  re 
form  of  the  administrative  system  for  which  a  ukase  was 
is&ued  on  May  18,  to  take  effect  next  November.  In 
future  Alexander  III.  himself  will  directly  control  the 
civil  service,  making  all  appointments,  instead  as  hitherte 
of  leaving  that  power  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  gov- 
ernors, etc.  He  re-establishes  the  special  imperial  depart- 
ment of  inspection  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas,  but  which  was  given  up  in  1858,  thus  re- 
turning to  the  more  despotic  regime  of  many  years  ago. 

Orders  have  recently  been  given  by  the  czar  for  put- 
ting into  execution  a  scheme  of  providing  state-paid  at- 
torneys whose  duties  will  consist  in  the  gratuitous  defense 
of  the  poor,  especially  the  peasantry,  in  criminal  and  civil 
actions. 

Count  Alexander  Sollohub,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
most  aristocratic  families  in  Russia,  has  been  banished  for 
life  to  Siberia  for  forging  a  will  in  order  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  part  of  the  estate  of  M.  Gribanow,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Moscow. 

THE  JEWS. 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Anglo- Jewish 
association,  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  Jews  during 
the  year  1893,  sums  up  as  follows: 

' '  The  council  cannot  record  any  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia.  While  no  fresh  measures  of  repression  have 
been  promulgated,  the  process  of  cooping  the  large  Jewish  popula 
tion  within  the  towns  of  the  pale  has  been  ruthlessly  continued. 
The  results  of  this  congestion,  owing  to  the  physical  and  social  de- 
terioration produced  by  overcrowding,  are  even  more  serious  than 
those  brought  about  by  active  persecution.  In  Roumania  the  retro- 
grade enactment  excluding  Jews  from  state  schools,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  they  are  heavily  taxed,  came  into  force  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year.  Expulsions  have  been  resorted  to  in 
certain  districts  of  Roumania;  and  although  the  Jews  affected  by 
these  harsh  proceedings — many  of  the  families  had  been  domiciled  in 
their  respective  localities  for  over  half  a  century — took  the  supreme 
step  of  appealing  to  their  king  in  person,  only  a  short  respite  was 
granted  to  them.  As  to  Bulgaria,  the  council  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  equality  of  all 
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citizens  there  is  interpreted  by  the  government,  and  they  trust  that 
an  executive  which  has  shown  so  scrupulous  a  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  Jews  will  check,  before  any  mischief  is  done,  the  attempts  of 
a  few  agitators  to  give  anti-Semitism  a  serious  footing  in  the  princi- 
pality. The  anti-Semitic  movement  has  not  made  further  inroads  in 
Greece,  but  the  anti-Semites  in  Switzerland  have  succeeded  in  their 
attack  upon  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Jews  by  means  of  the  pro 
hibition  of  the  Jewish  method  of  slaughtering  animals  for  food 
The  council  are,  however,  consoled  to  know  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Switzerland  emphatically  disapproved,  through  the 
ballot,  the  onslaught  made  in  this  case  on  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
that  attempts  to  carry  out  similar  attacks  in  other  states  have  been 
emphatically  defeated.  Turning  to  Mahometan  countries,  the  coun 
cil  state  with  gratification  that  the  sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  govern- 
ment are  continuing  their  high-minded  treatment  of  the  Jews.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  entrance  of  Russian  Jewish  exiles  into 
Ottoman  territory  is  still  prohibited.  The  shah  of  Persia  seems  also 
to  be  animated  by  friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Jews,  but  his 
power  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  permit  of  his  im- 
pressing the  like  feelings  on  the  officials  intrusted  with  local  admin 
istration." 

Owing  to  the  anti-Semitic  agitation  in  Austria,  the 
corn  and  flour  exchange  of  Vienna,  in  which  Jewish  deal- 
ers are  largely  interested,  recently  decided  that  the  an- 
nual corn  market  should  no  longer  be  held  in  the  capital; 
but,  at  the  request  of  the  government,  consented  to  allow 
it  to  be  held  there  this  year.  In  the  meantime  the  Hun- 
garians, who  have  treated  the  Jewish  corn -dealers  with 
consideration,  are  trying  to  induce  them  to  fix  upon 
Buda-Pesth  or  some  other  large  Hungarian  town,  as  the 
place  for  the  annual  market  hereafter.  At  a  large  meet- 
ing of  dealers  in  the  Hungarian  capital,  it  was  decided 
that  in  future  no  Hungarian  would  do  business  on  the 
Vienna  market. 

HOLLAND. 

As  a  result  of  the  April  general  election,  the  ministry 
of  M.  Tak  van  Poortvliet  was  succeeded  in  May  by  one 
led  by  M.  Jonkheer  Roell  as  premier  and  minister  for  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  royal  commission  of  26  members,  which  has  long 
been  studying  the  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  has  reported,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  5,  in  favor  of  carry- 
ing out  the  project  under  state  supervision  (Vol.  2,  p.  259; 
Vol.  3,  p.  151).  It  is  proposed  to  reclaim  from  the  sea 
about  450,000  acres,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
326,000,000  guilders  (1  guilder  equals  about  40  cents). 
The  cost  of  this  important  work  is  now  computed  at 
189,000,000  guilders,  or  with  the  accumulated  expendi- 
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ture,  including  measures  of  defense  and  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  fishermen  of  the  Zee,  at  315,000,000 
guilders.  The  draining  is  to  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
a  sea-dyke  from  northern  Holland  into  Friesland. 

BELGIUM. 

The  new  cabinet  of  M.  de  Burlet  has  decided  to  allow 
the  question  of  the  representation  of  minorities,  on  which 
the  Beernaert  ministry  went  to  pieces,  to  be  settled  by 
the  new  chamber,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  elected  in 
October  by  the  extended  electorate.  On  May  16  the  cham- 
ber rejected  by  61  to  31  votes  the  scheme  for  proportional 
representation  advocated  by  the  ex-premier. 

The  arrest  in  April,  and  committal  for  trial,  of  Mme. 
Joniaux,  wife  of  the  chief  state  engineer  of  roads  and 
bridges  in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  charges  of  murder- 
ing several  relatives  in  order  to  procure  the  insurance  on 
their  lives,  created  a  profound  sensation  in  Belgian  social 
circles. 

The  Antwerp  Fair. — Another  international  exposi- 
tion of  arts,  sciences,  and  industries,  comparing  favorably 
in  size  and  importance  with  the  Paris  and  the  Columbian 
expositions,  was  opened  at  Antwerp  on  May  5,  and  is  to 
continue  until  November  12.  The  grounds  cover  fully 
200  acres,  situated  close  to  the  river  Scheldt,  in  the 
southern  or  new  quarter  of  the  city.  The  buildings  are 
numerous  and  elegant,  built  chiefly  of  metal  and  glass. 
Many  of  the  most  prominent  exhibits  of  Chicago  have 
been  transferred  to  Antwerp.  The  United  States  is  well 
represented.  The  American  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  foreign  structures;  the  dimensions  are  156  feet  by 
240  feet. 

There  are  numerous  special  attractions — a  street  in 
Cairo,  an  Algerian  village,  an  Indian  encampment,  a 
"Castle  in  the  Air "  consisting  of  an  enormous  balloon 
attached  to  the  ground  by  cables,  a  reproduction  of  the 
"Old  Antwerp"  of  the  16th  century,  etc.  The  Kongo 
Free  State  has  a  very  important  section,  giving  a  most 
realistic  picture  of  African  life,  and  exhibits  of  natural 
and  artificial  products. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

An  incident  of  the  continued  tension  of  relations  be- 
tween Norway  and  Sweden  was  the  adoption  by  the  Nor- 
wegian storthing,  about  April  1,  of  a  resolution  suspend- 
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ing  the  Norwegian  civil  list  of  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden 
until  the  latter  should  deny  having  made  certain  alleged 
utterances  regarding  the  possible  eventuality  of  an  armed 
invasion  of  Norway  by  Sweden.  The  prince  replied  that 
even  to  discuss  the  subject  would  be  incompatible  with 
his  position  and  dignity,  and  that  as  his  motives  might  be 
misinterpreted  he  neither  could  nor  would  accept  the  grant 
under  any  conditions. 

DENMARK. 

A  remarkable  constitutional  conflict  of  nineteen  years' 
standing  has  just  been  brought  to  a  peaceable  close.  It 
involved  the  crown  and  government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  f  olksthing,  or  lower  house  of  the  rigsdag  (the  parliament 
of  Denmark)  on  the  other.  In  its  origin,  and  in  its  broader 
bearings,  the  struggle  was  one  for  parliamentary  or  popular, 
as  opposed  to  aristocratic  and  kingly  rule.  For  a  time  it 
threatened  a  radical  destruction  of  the  conservative  element 
in  the  kingdom,  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  of  1866, 
which  was  developed  in  the  critical  period  following  the  dis- 
astrous war  of  1864,  and  the  abolition  of  the  landsthing 
or  upper  house  of  parliament.  In  1875  the  king  called 
the  conservative  M.  Estrup  to  the  head  of  the  ministry; 
and  it  is  the  firmness  and  tact  of  this  statesman,  backed 
up  by  constant  support  from  the  upper  house  and  the 
crown,  which  have  finally  wrought  victory  out  of  the  long 
struggle. 

Since  the  session  of  1884-5,  the  chief  point  of  conten- 
tion has  concerned  the  finance  laws.  The  lower  house 
has  for  nine  years  persistently  refused  to  vote  the  govern- 
ment budgets.  The  ministry  have  therefore  been  forced 
to  levy  taxes  practically  by  royal  decree  and  to  govern  the 
country  without  the  constitutional  consent  of  the  lower 
house.  The  appropriations  principally  objected  to  were 
those  for  the  army  and  navy  and  the  defenses  of  Copen- 
hagen, which  the  radicals  looked  upon  as  unnecessary  and 
extravagant,  the  proper  policy  for  Denmark  being,  in 
their  opinion,  an  unarmed  neutrality. 

However,  recent  changes  in  Europe  have  altered  the 
situation.  The  people  of  Denmark  have  become  tired  of 
the  obstructive  policy  and  the  uncompromising  demands 
of  the  radical  opposition.  Its  leaning  toward  an  alliance 
with  the  growing  elements  of  social  democracy  and  anar- 
chy has  not  been  calculated  to  make  the  public  more 
complacent,  and  the  radical  membership  in  the  folksthing 
has  consequently  declined.     Further,  the  possibility  of  an 
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alliance  with  France  and  Russia  has  caused  some  convic- 
tion of  the  wisdom  of  military  defense,  while  the  very 
recent  amelioration  of  the  tension  between  the  Russian 
court  and  the  courts  of  Germany  and  Austria  has  enabled 
the  Danish  ministry  to  concede  something  to  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  way  of  a  reduction  of  military  expenditures. 
These  concessions  include,  with  numerous  other  things, 
the  disbanding  of  the  gendarmes,  who  have  always  been 
viewed  with  disfavor  by  the  radicals,  and  the  limiting  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  capital  and  defensive  measures  in 
general  to  safeguarding  the  neutrality  of  the  country.  A 
compromise  between  the  two  sides  has  thus  been  brought 
about.  In  March,  1894,  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years, 
the  government  budget  was  passed  by  the  folksthing.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  said  a  bill  was  passed,  exonerating  the 
government  for  its  disbursements  during  the  last  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years,  which  were  included  in  budgets  to 
which  the  lower  house  had  refused  its  assent. 

On  April  2,  on  the  somewhat  illogical  ground,  it  is 
said,  that  a  new  situation  requires  new  men,  but  possibly 
as  an  act  tending  to  further  conciliate  the  folksthing, 
Prime  Minister  Estrup  resigned  his  office. 

SERVIA. 

On  April  3  the  ministry  of  M.  Simitch,  formed  in  Janu- 
ary (p.  219),  resigned,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  one 
under  M.  Nicolaievitch,  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  retir- 
ing cabinet.  Like  its  predecessor,  the  new  cabinet  consisted 
of  progressists  and  liberals.  It  announced  no  change  of 
policy;  and  the  struggle  against  the  radicals  continued,  the 
latter  being  in  the  majority  throughout  the  country,  Russo- 
phile  in  their  tendencies,  and  suspected  of  favoring  a  restor- 
ation of  the  Karageorgevitch  dynasty.  An  incident  of  the 
struggle  was  the  declaration,  on  May  17,  by  the  court  of 
cassation,  that  the  recent  royal  ukase  annulling  the 
measures  of  the  former  regents  against  Milan  and  Natalie 
was  null  and  void.  The  ex-king  and  ex-queen  were  thus 
held  to  be  still  destitute  of  constitutional  rights  as  members 
of  the  royal  house. 

Matters  culminated  on  May  21,  when  King  Alexander, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  father,  the  ex-king, who  returned 
to  Belgrade  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  issued  a 
proclamation  abolishing  the  constitution  of  1888,  and  re- 
storing the  drastic  one  of  1869.  This  does  away  with  all 
guarantees  under  the  constitution  of  1888;  abolishes  the 
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secret  ballot  in  elections,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right 
to  hold  public  meetings,  and  the  privilege  of  local  adminis- 
tration; and  gives  the  king  the  right  to  appoint  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  skupshtina. 

The  result  of  this  coup  d'etat  was  almost  a  reign  of 
terror.  On  rumors  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  ruling  house 
wholesale  arrests  of  radicals  were  of  daily  occurrence. 
The  cabinet  resigned,  but  was  immediately  reorganized; 
and  the  tension  and  excitement  have  since  contiuued. 

The  restoration  of  Ex-King  Milan  to  a  position  of  prac- 
tical supremacy,  is  an  event  of  dubious  import.  He  leans 
toward  the  Triple  Alliance.  Russia  and  France  there- 
fore watch  his  movements  with  keen  interest,  though  no 
diplomatic  interference  is  for  the  present  contemplated. 
The  crisis  is  for  the  moment  of  local  interest,  but  may  at 
any  time  rouse  in  virulent  form  the  whole  sleeping  eastern 
question. 

BULGARIA. 

In  view  of  the  recent  cordiality  established  between 
the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  the  courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  a  deep  political  significance  must  be  held  to  at- 
tach to  the  crisis  in  Bulgaria,  which,  on  May  29,  led  to 
the  retirement  of  the  cabinet  of  M.  Stambouloff.  Vari- 
ous theories  are  advanced  as  to  the  inner  history  of  the 
affair,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  know  the  truth.  M.  Stam- 
bouloff, however,  has  for  years  stood  as  the  exponent  of 
the  Bulgarian  national  idea  and  been  the  main  bulwark 
against  Russian  aggression.  It  is  not  impossible  that  his 
retirement  may  be  a  first  step  insisted  on  by  Russia  as  a 
condition  of  the  latter's  consent  to  recognize  officially 
Prince  Ferdinand's  rule.  In  any  event  it  contains  possi- 
bilities deeply  affecting  the  ever-impending  eastern  ques- 
tion. 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  the  causes  of  the  res- 
ignation of  M.  Stambouloff: — 1.  Dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  independent  and  some- 
what dictatorial  procedure  of  his  chief  minister.  To  take 
an  example — M.  Stambouloff,  in  his  recent  communica- 
tions with  the  Porte  on  the  subject  of  the  Bulgarian  bish- 
oprics, is  said  to  have  acted  without  the  instructions  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  2.  Dissatisfac- 
tion of  M.  Stambouloff  with  the  recent  evident  inclination 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  toward  a  reconciliation  with  Russia: 
a  tension  between  the  prince  and  premier  has  notoriously 
existed  for  months.     3.  The  machinations  of  Prince  Ferd- 
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inand's  mother,  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Saxe-Coburg 
and  Gotha,  who  desired  to  see  her  son's  rule  officially  con- 
firmed, and  to  conciliate  the  czar  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
4.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Crown  Princess  Marie  Louise 
with  the  bluntness,  unconventionality,  and  contempt  for 
the  pageantry  of  royalty,  displayed  by  the  premier.  5.  A 
rumored  plot  between  M.  Stambouloff  and   the  Turkish 

government  to  re- 
place Prince  Ferdi- 
nand by  putting 
on  the  Bulgarian 
throne  the  young 
four-year-old  son  of 
Count  Hartenau, 
late  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Battenberg, 
former  ruling 
prince  of  Bulgaria, 
with  M.Stambouloff 
as  supreme  regent 
during  the  minority 
of  the  prince.  6. 
Personal  differences 
between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet. 
Just  where  the 
truth  lies  among 
these  varied  ac- 
counts of  the  origin 
of  the  crisis,  time 
alone  can  reveal. 
For  a  few  days  there 
was  extreme  excite- 
ment in  Sofia  and  throughout  the  country;  and  numerous 
conflicts,  some  of  them  accompanied  with  bloodshed,  oc- 
curred between  the  unruly  mobs  of  the  different  factions 
and  the  police  and  troops.  The  opponents  of  M.  Stam- 
bouloff,  it  is  said,  consisted  largely  of  students  and  so- 
cialists. 

On  May  31  a  new  ministry  was  announced,  with  M. 
Stoiloff  as  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior.  Prince 
Ferdinand  soon  afterward  issued  a  rescript  addressed  to 
M.  Stambouloff,  thanking  him  for  his  services,  and  assur- 
ing him  of  good  will  and  friendly  attachment.  This  made 
a  noticeably  good  impression  in  the  way  of  moderating  the 
excitement,  which  soon  calmed  down.     The  new  govern- 
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merit  announces  that  it  does  not  at  present  contemplate  a 
change  in  foreign  policy;  but  says  that  it  will  not  give 
Russia  such  provocation  as  M.  Stambouloff  has  given. 
The  late  premier's  organ,  the  Svoloda,  announced  that 
the  liberal  party,  now  the  opposition,  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  to  support  the 
throne  and  the  present  dynasty,  and  to  uphold  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

Stoiloff  M.,  new  president  of  the  Bulgarian  ministry,  has  a 
political  experience  dating  from  the  creation  of  the  principality,  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  accomplished  men 
in  Bulgaria.  He  is  the  son  of  a  prominent  merchant  of  Philippopolis, 
and  was  born  in  the  early  fifties.  He  was  educated  at  Robert  College 
in  Constantinople,  and  afterward  at  Heidelberg  University.  After  a 
residence  of  several  years  in  Paris,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  in  1877,  he  returned  to  Bulgaria.  In  1879  he  was  summoned  to 
take  part  in  the  constitutional  convention  at  Tirnova,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  delegation  to  submit  to  the  czar  for  his  approval  at 
Livadia  the  choice  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  to  be  prince  of 
Bulgaria.  M.  Stoiloff  accompanied  the  prince  as  his  secretary  to  the 
courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Constantinople,  and  was  a  witness  of 
the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  him  on  his  entrance  into  Bulgaria, 
In  1883  M.  Stoiloff  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  government.  But  when  he  was  asked  by  a  prominent  Russian 
statesman,  "Whom  and  what  do  you  represent?  Bulgaria,  freed  by 
us,  and  the  prince  set  upon  his  throne  by  the  czar  ?  "  the  young  Bul- 
garian diplomat  was  so  wounded  in  his  national  pride  that  he  at  once 
returned  to  Sofia. 

When  King  Milan  began  fighting  for  his  "territorial  equality  in 
the  Balkans,"  M.  Stoiloff  served  as  an  officer  in  the  suite  of  Prince 
Alexander,  whose  faithful  supporter  he  remained  even  in  the  dark 
days  of  1886,  when  the  prince  left  Bulgaria  for  ever.  In  the  winter 
of  1887  M.  Stoiloff  undertook  a  journey  with  Grekow  and  Kaltschow 
through  the  courts  of  Europe  seeking  in  behalf  of  the  sobranje  ac- 
ceptable candidates  for  the  vacant  throne.  After  long  negotiation  in 
Vienna,  he  secured  the  acceptance  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg. 
Co-operation  between  Stambouloff,  with  his  autocratic  leanings,  and 
Stoiloff,  with  his  more  democratic  ideas,  did  not  long  continue; 
and  the  latter  in  1888  returned  to  private  life  and  the  practice  of  law, 
later  becoming  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

For  some  time  past  the  southeastern  frontier  of  Mon- 
tenegro has  witnessed  recurring  conflicts  due  to  the  cattle- 
stealing  raids  of  Albanians  across  the  border,  quarrels  about 
pasture,  etc.  In  answer  to  the  protests  of  the  Montenegrin 
government,  Turkey  has  promised  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  alleged  raids  on  Montenegrin  territory,  and 
will  replace  the  irregular  troops  in  garrison  there  with 
Turkish  regulars. 

In  answer  to  the  protests  of  United  States  Minister 
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Terrell,  the  sultan  has  directed  that  no  Armenian  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  be  imprisoned 
on  his  return.  If  suspected  of  political  treachery,  he 
shall  simply  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 


INDIA. 

Another  Mutiny  Feared. — During  April  and  May 
considerable  apprehension  was  felt  in  England  and  in 
official  circles  in  India,  that  another  native  uprising 
against  British  rule,  which  might  reproduce  the  horrors 
of  the  mutiny  of  1857  and  the  Sepoy  rebellion  of  1875, 
was  impending.  The  cause  of  the  alarm  was  the  discov- 
ery throughout  the  Behar  and  Nepaul  districts,  that  the 
trunks  of  many  of  the  trees  in  the  endless  mango  groves 
had  been  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  animal  hair. 
For  a  time  the  phenomenon  was  a  mystery,  and  many 
rumors  as  to  its  significance  gained  credence.  Many  per- 
sons of  authority  considered  the  marks  to  be  a  popular 
summons  to  insurrection,  stealthily  placed  on  the  trees  by 
the  emissaries  of  revolt,  and  they  cited  the  stories  told  of 
the  little  unleavened  cakes  whose  secret  distribution 
among  the  natives  in  1857  and  1875  was  the  signal  for 
revolt.  By  others  the  marks  were  thought  to  be  intended 
to  attract  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  temple  at  Janakpur  in 
Nepaul,  either  for  the  sake  of  reviving  the  pilgrimages 
thither  or  of  calling  together  a  gathering  to  protest 
against  the  interference  of  the  sanitary  authorities  with 
the  great   assembly  at  Hurdwar. 

Time,  however,  soon  showed  the  alarm  to  be  needless. 
Microscopic  tests  proved  that  in  most  cases  the  daubing 
was  the  result  of  pigs  and  cattle  rubbing  against  the  trees. 
In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  smearing  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  local  "holy  men"  as  an  act  of  propitiation  or  of 
purification  after  the  recent  mango  blight.  From  being 
primarily  an  accidental  occurrence  or  at  most  a  rustic  pro- 
pitiatory rite,  the  phenomenon  acquired  the  dignity  of  a 
political  portent.  The  widespread  discontent  and  unrest 
caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  opium  commission  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Indian  interests  to  those  of  the  English 
manufacturer  in  the  exclusion  of  English  cotton  goods 


r,  . 
from  the  operation  of  the  Indian  customs  duties,  contrib- 
uted much  to  this  result.  A  petition  with  12,000  signa- 
tures has  been  forwarded  to  England  against  the  discrim- 
inatory legislation  referred  to  on  the  part  of  the  home 
government. 
Civil  war  arising  out  of  the  troubles  of  last  year  over 
the  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  has  again 
broken  out  in  the  province  of  Chitral  (Vol.  3,  pp.  48  and 
257).  Umra  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  adjacent  country  of 
Ja 
Af 
go 


Jandol,    who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  usurping  Sher 
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Afzul  and  was  reported  to  have  the  support  of  the  Afghan 
government,  which  claims  certain  rights  over  Chitral,  has 
again  invaded  the  country  and  is  advancing  toward  Chit- 
ral town.  The  mehtar  sent  an  army  to  meet  him  in  the 
latter  part  of  May. 

The  disturbances  in  the  northern  Chin  hills  have  been 
suppressed,  and  the  whole  Chin  country  was  reported  quiet 
by  the  middle  of  June.  The  inhabitants  will  be  forced 
to  live  in  large  villages  only,  where  they  will  be  more  un- 
der control. 

CHINA. 

The  Plague. — The  districts  of  Canton,  Pakhoi,  and 
Hong  Kong  are  now  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  a 
plague  almost  exactly  similar  in  appearance  and  symp- 
toms to  the  "  Black  Death "  which  in  the  middle  ages 
periodically  ravaged  Europe,  and  under  the  name  of  "  the 
great  plague  of  London  "  devastated  that  city  in  1665. 

The  disease  seems  to  have  been  noticed  in  Canton  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  following  a  period  of  prolonged 
drought.  It  broke  out  first  in  the  Mahometan  quarter, 
the  most  filthy  portion  of  the  city,  and  spread  with  fright- 
ful rapidity  among  the  natives.  Up  to  May  8  it  is  esti- 
mated that  60,000  people  were  carried  off  in  Canton,  the 
disease  being  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Chinese. 
The  plague  reached  Hong  Kong  early  in  May,  and  has 
since  continued  its  ravages  there.  On  May  21,  340  cases 
and  271  deaths  had  been  recorded.  Between  the  21st  and 
the  27th  there  were  114  deaths.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
middle  of  June  that  the  worst  stage  of  the  pestilence  had 
been  passed,  this  conclusion  being  favored  by  a  welcome 
rain  which  by  filling  the  almost  exhausted  reservoirs  and 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  sewers  greatly  aided  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  the  sanitary  officers.  However,  advices  received 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter  are  to  the  effect  that  the  disease 
had  broken  out  in  new  districts.     The  average  daily  death 
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rate  reached  100.  Between  June  7  and  14  fully  75,000 
Chinese  are  estimated  to  have  fled  from  the  city.  All 
business  was  paralyzed.  Residents  in  the  European  quar- 
ter enjoyed  almost  complete  immunity  from  the  plague, 
though  it  is  reported  that  five  British  soldiers  engaged  in 
enforcing  the  sanitary  laws  have  succumbed.  The  horror, 
like  Asiatic  cholera,  is  mainly  the  product  of  insanitary 
surroundings.  Canton  is  a  filthy  city,  overcrowded,  un- 
drained,  full  of  virulent  malaria,  and  inhabited  by  people 
whose  notions  of  personal  cleanliness  are  almost  porcine. 
The  native  quarter  of  Hong  Kong,  is  little,  if  at  all,  better; 
and  it  is  only  under  the  threat  of  bringing  the  military 
forces  into  play,  that  the  British  authorities  have  been 
able  to  carry  out  much  needed  sanitary  measures. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Rennie, 
who  investigated  the  plague  at  Canton: 

"  With  or  without  premonitory  warning  in  the  shape  of  malaise 
or  chill,  there  is  a  sudden  onset  of  fever  rising  to  105°,  or  over. 
There  is  much  headache  and  cerebral  disturbance,  accompanied  by 
stupor.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  a  glandular  swelling 
occurs  in  the  neck,  arm-pit,  or  groin,  rapidly  enlarging  to  the  size  of 
a  fowl's  egg;  it  is  hard  and  exceedingly  tender.  With  or  without  a 
decline  of  the  fever,  the  patient  sinks  deeper  into  a  condition  of  coma, 
and  dies  usually  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  or  sooner.  If  six 
daya  are  reached,  recovery  is  hopeful.  The  mortality  is  high,  over 
65  per  cent.  The  disease  has  been  described  by  Baber,  Rocher, 
Bourne,  and  other  travellers  in  western  China,  and  also  very  fully 
by  Dr.  Lowry  as  observed  by  him  in  Pakhoi  in  1882." 

In  consequence  of  agrarian  disputes  between  the  Chi- 
nese settlers  and  the  Mongol  chieftains  in  the  province  of 
Kirin,  in  Manchuria,  an  insurrection  broke  out  which  by 
the  first  of  June  had  become  quite  serious.  The  rebels 
had  routed  the  government  troops  on  several  occasions. 
The  attention  of  the  government  has  been  distracted  from 
the  north  by  the  serious  developments  in  Korea  (p.  322). 

JAPAN. 

The  general  elections  held  last  March  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  government.  As  a  decisive  radical  or 
liberal  victory,  they  showed  the  continued  decadence  of 
the  party  opposed  to  foreigners.  Several  of  the  ablest  of 
the  successful  candidates  were  professing  Christians.  At 
the  same  time  the  opposition  was  said  to  have  sufficient 
strength  in  parliament  to  necessitate  a  compromise  in  order 
to  the  passing  of  government  measures.  One  of  the  chief 
points  of  contention  between  the  government  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people — the  point  which  led 


to  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  December  last — 
concerns  the  determination  of  the  parliament  to  adopt 
measures  restrictive  of  the  treaty  rights  of  foreign  resi- 
dents in  Japan.  The  struggle  over  this  point  has  been 
continued,  and  it  is  announced  at  the  close  of  the  quarter 
that  another  dissolution  has  taken  place,  this  step  being 
taken  by  the  mikado  probably  to  circumvent  the  strong 
conservatism  which  even  yet  prevails  among  large  sections 
of  the  people. 

In  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  the  total 
trade  of  Japan  for  1893  is  given  at  176,000,000  yen,  being 
an  increase  compared  with  1892  of  over  15,000,000.  The 
countries  having  the  largest  volume  of  trade  with  Japan 
are,  in  order,  as  follows: — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
China,  Hong  Kong,  France,  India,  and  Germany.  The 
United  States  ranks  first  in  exports  and  sixth  in  imports, 
while  Great  Britain  is  fifth  in  exports  and  first  in  imports. 

On  June  17  a  fire  at  Yokohama  destroyed  1,094  houses. 
The  loss  of  life  was  slight.  Three  days  subsequently,  on 
June  20,  an  earthquake  occurred,  causing  very  great  dam- 
age in  the  suburbs  of  Tokio  and  in  Yokohama.  The  re- 
ported losses  were:  20  persons  killed,  277  wounded,  39 
houses  demolished,  and  over  3,000  damaged. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  Federation  Scheme.— In  a  letter  addressed  in 
June  to  Hon.  J.  B.  Patterson,  premier  of  Victoria,  Sir 
George  Dibbs,  premier  of  New  South  Wales,  advocates  an  im- 
portant departure  from  the  federation  scheme  as  embodied 
in  the  commonwealth  bill  adopted  by  the  Sydney  conven- 
tion in  1891.  Instead  of  an  immediate  federation,  he 
would  prefer  first  to  unify  the  interests  of  Victoria  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  then  to  attract  the  other  colonies 
into  the  union.  He  would  pool  the  debts,  railways,  and 
national  establishments  generally  of  the  two  colonies. 
Economy  of  administration  would  result,  and  terms  of 
union  could  be  more  speedily  arranged  than  if  the  other 
colonies  were  to  enter  at  the  outset.  The  following  are 
the  chief  features  of  the  scheme,  which  Sir  George  Dibbs 
says  is  modelled  after  the  Canadian  constitution: 

One  viceroy  or  governor;  one  parliament  of  two  chambers;  one 
customs  tariff;  one  scale  of  excise  duties;  one  joint  debt;  one  railway 
management;  one  land  revenue  and  land  law;  one  defense  adminis- 
tration; one  postal  telegraph  administration;  a  provincial  govern- 
ment with  wide  local  powers;  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  supreme 
government  to  be  apportioned  to  the  provinces,  partly  on  the  basis  of 
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population,  partly  on  the  basis  of  occupied  mileage  area;  certain  pub- 
lic departments  to  be  removed  from  the  political  influence  which  they 
may  have  had,  and  to  be  provided  with  quarters,  some  at  Melbourne 
and  others  at  Sydney;  one  high  commissioner's  establishment  in  Lon- 
don; and  one  supreme  court;  the  title  to  be  the  United  Colonies,  and 
afterwards,  when  South  Australia  and  Queensland  come  in,  the 
Dominion  of  Australia,  or  United  Australia. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  ex-premier  of  New  South  Wales,  de- 
clares the  above  scheme  impracticable.  The  question  is 
likely  to  be  a  leading  one  in  the  coming  general  election 
in  New  South  Wales,  the  issue  being  federation  according 
to  the  commonwealth  bill  or  according  to  the  scheme  of 
Premier  Dibbs. 

Owing  to  defeat  on  its  land-tax  proposals,  the  Dobson 
ministry  in  Tasmania  resigned  in  the  early  part  of  April, 
being  succeeded  by  a  cabinet  under  Sir  E.  N.  C.  Braddon, 
formerly  agent-general  for  the  colony  in  London. 

New  Zealand  finances  continue  their  favorable  showing, 
the  net  surplus  for  the  past  year,  after  paying  out  £250,- 
000  for  public  works,  being  over  £200,000. 

Population. — The  total  population  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  increased  from  3,985,273  in  1892  to  4,068,317  in 
1893,  or  by  2.08  per  cent.  The  respective  figures  for  each 
of  the  colonies  for  1892  and  1893,  and  the  increase  per 
cent,  are  as  follows: 

New  South  Wales,  1892,  1,197,650;  1893,  1,223,370;  increase  per 
cent,  1.75.  Victoria,  1,167,373;  1,174,022;  0.57.  Queensland,  421,- 
297;  432,298;  2.61.  South  Australia,  336,702;  346,874;  3.02.  West 
em  Australia,  58,674;  65,064;  10.89.  Tasmania,  153,144;  154,424; 
0.84.  New  Zealand  (exclusive  of  42,000  Maoris),  650,433;  672,265; 
3.36.  Thus  there  wasva  gain  of  population  for  the  whole  of  Austra- 
lasia during  the  twelve  months  of  83,044.  Of  this  number  74,821 
was  due  to  the  natural  increase,  or  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
only  8,223  to  immigration.  The  total  increase  is  less  than  for  any 
year  since  1878,  while  that  due  to  immigration  is  less  than  in  any  year 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  During  the  last  forty-three  years 
the  greatest  increase  in  population  in  any  one  year  due  to  immigration 
was  117,264.     This  occurred  in  1854,  at  the  height  of  the  gold  fever. 

MALAYSIA. 

A  serious  uprising  of  Malays  against  the  Spanish  troops 
in  the  Philippine  islands  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  year  (probably  early  in  March).  The  Spanish  sta- 
tion at  Lepanto,  in  Mindanao,  is  said  to  have  been  sacked 
by  natives,  and  over  1,000  Spaniards  are  reported  to  have 
been  massacred  at  Jolo  by  Sooloos  who  gained  admittance 
to  the  fortress  under  pretence  of  paying  tribute  (the  alleged 
cause  of  the  trouble).     Strong   military  operations  were 
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immediately  organized  by  the  Spaniards;  and  early  in  June 
the  rebellion  was  reported  crushed.  It  is  likely  that 
Spanish  garrisons  will  be  established  not  only  along  the 
coast,  as  heretofore,  but  through  the  interior  of  the  island 
of  Mindanao. 

* 

beir 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 


The  Hawaiian  question  has  been  settled  for  the  time 
being — and  possibly  for  all  time — by  the  establishment 
(proclaimed  July  4)  of  an  independent  republic.  Early 
in  the  year  it  was  decided  by  the  provisional  government, 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  senate  to  give 
final  utterance  on  the  matter  of  its  policy  toward  Hawaii, 
to  organize  a  convention  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  draw 
up  a  new  constitution  for  the  islands,  under  which  a  per- 
manent government  should  replace  the  provisional  one 
established  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

The  registration  (which  closed  on  April  21)  of  electors 
to  choose  delegates  to  the  proposed  constitutional  conven- 
tion, was  small.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this. 
Persistent  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  royalists  to  pre- 
vent the  natives  from  registering,  and  the  success  of  their 
efforts  seems  to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  native  point  of  view  there  was  still  an  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  the  United  States  would  interfere  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ex-queen.  The  Cleveland  admin- 
istration had  declared  the  revolution  of  1893  unjust,  and 
announced  it  to  be  the  moral  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
undo  the  wrong  committed  under  authority  and  protec- 
tion of  the  American  flag;  and  the  senate  had  as  yet  left 
the  matter  in  abeyance.  Monarchical  restoration,  there- 
fore, appeared  to  the  native  eye  to  be  still  a  live  issue. 
Besides,  all  who  registered  were  required  to  take  an  oath 
forswearing  allegiance  to  the  monarchy.  Another  reason 
is  found  in  the  disqualification  of  a  considerable  number 
of  natives  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  in  which  matter  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  assistance  from  the  roy- 
alists. The  registration  in  Honolulu  is  said  to  nave  been 
over  1,500,  out  of  about  2,800  voters  at  the  last  election. 
About  1,200  natives  and  200  Portuguese  were  disqualified. 
The  election  passed  off  quietly  on  May  2,  the  returns 
showing  a  fair  working  majority  for  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment and  being  considered  favorable  toward  a  policy 
of  ultimate  union  with  the  United  States.  The  nation- 
ality of  the  eighteen  delegates  elected  from  the  different 
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islands,  shows  that  the  new  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  was  not  solely  or  mainly  an  alien 
scheme.  Six  of  the  delegates  were  native-born  Hawaiians, 
nine  others  were  born  and  brought  up  in  the  islands,  and 
the  remainder  had  lived  in  the  country  for  many  years. 

The  New  Constitution. — The  constitutional  con- 
vention assembled  May  30.  After  organization,  the  actual 
work  of  revising  the  draft  of  the  new  constitution  which 
had  been  submitted  by  the  executive  council  began  on  June 
4.  The  draft  of  the  constitution  as  in  substance  carried, 
there  being  some  slight  modifications  from  the  original 
scheme  submitted,  is  as  follows: — 

The  government  is  called  "  The  Republic  of  Hawaii."  Provision 
is  made  for  a  president,  a  cabinet  of  four  ministers,  an  advisory  coun- 
cil of  fifteen  members,  and  a  legislature  consisting  of  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  sitting  separately,  and  each  composed  of 
fifteen  members.  There  is  to  be  no  vice-president.  All  voters  must 
be  born  or  naturalized  citizens,  and  must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and 
speak  the  English  or  Hawaiian  language  with  fluency.  Electors  of 
senators  must  possess  property  valued  at  $4,000,  or  a  yearly  income  of 
$600.  An  alien  who  wishes  to  qualify  for  naturalization  must  come 
from  a  country  with  which  Hawaii  has  a  treaty  concerning  natural- 
ization. He  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  English  fluently;  must 
possess  property  valued  at  $200,  and  must  renounce  all  foreign  alle- 
giance. A  special  exception  is,  however,  made  in  the  case  of  all  aliens 
who  aided  and  supported  the  provisional  government.  They  may 
receive  denization  or  naturalization  and  be  free  to  vote  without  the 
above  qualifications.     All  voters  must  abjure  monarchy. 

The  president  is  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  cannot 
succeed  himself.  He  is  to  be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  both  houses, 
sitting  together,  but  the  majority  must  also  include  a  majority  of  the 
senate.  He  is  to  have  the  usual  powers  of  the  chief  magistrate. 
The  first  president  is  named  in  the  constitution  (Hon.  Sanford  B. 
Dole)  and  is  to  continue  in  office  until  December  31,  1900.  The  ad- 
visory council  is  appointed — five  members  by  each  house  of  congress 
and  five  by  the  president.  The  council  is  to  act  in  cases  of  pardons, 
the  appropriation  of  money,  and  in  great  emergencies.  In  case  of  a 
presidential  vacancy  or  suspension,  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  until  a  new  president  can  be  elected. 

If  one  house  adjourns  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  the  latter 
goes  on  alone  with  complete  legislative  power.  No  session  can  ex- 
ceed sixty  working  days  without  the  consent  of  the  president.  The 
president  may  veto  any  specification  of  the  appropriation  bill.  The 
president  and  senate  have  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commercial 
and  political  union  with  the  United  States. 

A  special  board  of  registration  shall  act  on  each  island.  The 
qualifications  of  voters  are  to  be  rigidly  scrutinized.  The  legislature 
may  provide  by-laws  for  the  supervision,  registration,  control,  and 
identification  of  all  persons,  and  any  class  or  nationality  of  persons, 
and  may  also  restrict  and  limit  the  term  of  residence  and  business 
or  employment  of  all  persons  coming  into  the  republic.  This  meets 
the  case  of  Asiatic  immigrants.  Freedom  of  speech  and  press  does 
not  permit  advocacy  of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.     No  alien 
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entering  the  republic  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  of  right. 
All  treaties  are  ratified  and  confirmed.  All  commissions  are  vacated 
on  September  1,  1894.  The  legislature  is  to  meet  biennially.  The 
provisions  for  naturalization  tend  to  exclude  all  Asiatics  from  voting. 
All  existing  laws  and  rights  are  confirmed,  and  lotteries  are  prohib- 
ited. The  advisory  council  continues  in  full  legislative  and  other 
authority  until  the  legislature  is  convened.  The  first  election  shall 
be  held  within  three  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. Female  suffrage  is  denied.  The  property  qualification  of 
senators  is  fixed  at  $1,500,  and  the  income  qualification  at  $600. 
The  president  is  authorized  to  summon  the  legislature  without  con- 
sent of  the  cabinet. 

While  modelled  to  some  extent  after  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  above  scheme  has  features  copied 
from  other  nations.  The  election  of  the  president,  not  by 
popular  vote  buc  by  the  two  houses  of  congress  in  joint 
assembly,  is  after  the  French  model.  However  the  prop- 
erty qualification  of  senators  and  the  requirement  that  the 
president  shall  command  a  majority  of  the  senate  as  well 
as  on  joint  ballot,  make  the  senate  a  privileged  body  rep- 
resenting the  property-owning  class;  whereas  in  France 
it  is  the  lower  house  which  practically  controls  the  elec- 
tion of  presidents.  The  independence  of  the  cabinet  of 
legislative  control  is  a  feature  of  the  American  system; 
but  the  advisory  council  of  fifteen,  one-third  of  whom 
are  to  be  appointed  by  each  branch  of  the  legislature, 
has  no  American  precedent  or  analogy,  but  resembles  the 
advisory  councils  in  some  of  the  British  colonies.  The 
ineligibility  of  the  president  for  re-election  is  another  de- 
parture from  the  American  model.  The  educational  suf- 
frage is  similar  to  the  system  in  vogue  in  Brazil.  In  spite 
of  differences  of  opinion  in  the  convention,  the  idea  pre- 
vailed, that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  safety  the  first  pres- 
ident should  be  appointed  by  the  convention. 

On  June  26  the  convention  resolved  that  its  labors 
should  be  closed  on  or  before  July  3,  that  the  public  proc- 
lamation of  the  new  constitution  should  be  made  on  July 
4  (the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independence  by 
the  American  colonies);  and  that  on  that  day  Hon.  S.  B. 
Dole,  president  of  the  provisional  government,  should  be 
sworn  in  as  president  of  the  newly  formed  republic  of 
Hawaii,  and  should  announce  his  cabinet. 

Decision  of  the  American  Senate.— During  the 
quarter  under  review,  the  United  States  senate  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Hawaiian  question  became  a  promi- 
nent one  before  the  public,  declared  by  a  direct  vote  its 
policy  in  regard  thereto.  On  May  31  the  following  reso- 
lution, reported  by  Senator  Turpie  of  Indiana  from  the 
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committee  on  foreign  affairs,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  55 
toO: 

"  Resolved,  That  of  right  it  belongs  wholly  to  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii to  establish  and  maintain  their  own  form  of  government  and 
domestic  policy;  that  the  United  States  ought  not  in  any  way  to  in- 
terfere therewith;  and  that  interference  in  the  political  affairs  of 
these  islands  by  any  other  government  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Mills  (democrat)  of  Texas  was  paired,  but  said 
that  had  he  been  present  he  would  have  protested  in  favor 
of  first  restoring  the  monarchy  overthrown  by  the  United 
States,  and  then  leaving  it  to  the  Hawaiian  people  to  fix 
permanently  the  form  of  their  government. 

The  above  resolution  was  an  amended  form  of  that 
submitted  by  Senator  Turpie,  which  had  been  pending  in 
the  senate  since  January  last  (p.  27),  differing  from  the 
earlier  form  in  omitting  all  reference  to  the  inexpediency 
of  annexation  now  or  hereafter.  It  was  practically  iden- 
tical with  one  which  Senator  Kyle  of  South  Dakota,  a 
week  or  two  before,  had  pressed  vigorously,  and  which  led 
to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Senator  Vest  of  Missouri  to 
commit  the  senate  to  an  unqualified  denunciation  of  the 
policy  of  annexation.  This  step  the  senate  on  May  29 
refused  to  take,  the  vote  standing  36  to  18,  the  majority 
including  seven  democrats  who  thus  refused  to  stand  by 
the  policy  of  the  administration. 

This  practically  unanimous  declaration  of  the  senate 
in  favor  of  a  policy  of  absolute  non-interference  by  the 
United  States  or  any  other  government  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Hawaii,  removes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
against  which  the  provisional  government  in  its  efforts  to 
create  a  constitutional  authority  has  had  to  coniend.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  it  does  not  finally  settle  the  annexation 
question,  but  postpones  it  until  a  permanent  constitutional 
government  shall  have  been  established  in  the  islands,  and 
until  such  time  as  that  government  shall  take  the  initia- 
tive in  the  matter. 

Other  Hawaiian  Topics. — Under  the  direction  of 
Rear- Admiral  Walker,  surveys  of  Pearl  Harbor  are  being 
carried  out,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  there  of  a 
coaling  and  repair  station  for  United  States  ships. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  Neckar  island,  400  miles 
west-northwest  of  Honolulu,  was  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  the  object  being  to 
forestall  the  action  of  England,  whose  intention,  it  was 
rumored,  was  to  assume  control  of  the  island  as  a  station 
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for  landing   the  proposed   cable  between   Australia  and 
British  Columbia. 

Of  the  total  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  during  the 
past  year,  the  United  States  secured  93  per  cent;  83  per 
cent  was  carried  by  American  vessels.  The  exports  for 
1893  amounted  to  $10,742,658,  being  an  increase  of  $2,- 
750,000  over  the  previous  year.  Hawaii's  balance  of  trade 
was  15,750,000.  San  Francisco  secured  over  $4,000,000 
worth  of  Hawaiian  foreign  purchases;  and  of  3,889  passen- 
gers who  arrived  and  departed  from  Honolulu  last  year, 
all  except  500  passed  through  San  Francisco.  The  immi- 
gration statistics  show  that  the  Japanese  on  the  islands 
now  number  20,913;  Chinese,  15,105;  and  Portuguese, 
8,083. 
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Egypt. — On  April  14  the  Egyptian  ministry  tendered 
its  resignation.  By  his  course  in  the  frontier  difficulty 
last  January  (p.  101),  the  prime  minister,  Riaz  Pasha, 
lost  the  good  will  of  the  khedive,  and  his  withdrawal  had 
been  expected.  After  an  interview  with  Lord  Cromer, 
the  British  consul-general,  the  khedive  called  Nubar  Pasha 
to  form  a  cabinet.  The  new  prime  minister  is  an  Armenian 
and  a  Christian.  He  is  also  a  large  landholder,  and  will 
probably  favor  British  influences.  The  new  cabinet  is 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  two  members 
of  the  old  ministry  being  retained,  but  it  seems  likely  to  pro- 
mote needed  reforms  and  avoid  all  unnecessary  complica- 
tions. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  khedive  and  a  council  of 
ministers  to  construct  the  Nile  reservoir  at  Assouan  on  a 
site  recommended  by  eminent  authorities  (p.  251). 

The  Suez  Canal. — The  Suez  canal  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  During  the  year  1893,  3,341  ships,  of  7,659,- 
000  tons,  passed  through.  In  addition  to  their  freight 
they  carried  186,495  passengers.  More  than  92  per  cent 
of  the  ships  passed  by  night.  The  average  time  required 
was  20  hours  44  minutes.  Of  this  time  the  ships  were  in 
actual  motion  16  hours  and  53  minutes.  Of  these  vessels 
2,405  were  English,  272  German,  190  French,  and  178 
Dutch.     No  other  nationality  was  represented  by  more 
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than  71 — the  number  which  carried  the  Austro-Hungarian 
flag.  There  were  three  American  vessels,  and  one  each 
Belgian,  Brazilian,  and  Japanese.  The  profits  from  the 
canal  were  said  to  be  £1,600,000. 

Morocco. — Muley  Hassan,  Snltan  of  Morocco,  died 
suddenly  on  June  7  while  on  an  expedition  against  a  rebel 
tribe.  The  cause  of  death  was  variously  stated  as  ma- 
lignant fever,  dysentery,  and  poison.  The  event  caused 
great  excitement  in  Spain,  as  it  was  feared  that  numerous 
outbreaks  would  occur,  and  that  various  delicate  questions 
m  which  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England  are  interested, 
would  be  brought  into  prominence.  The  deceased  sultan 
had  named  one  of  his  sons  ,  Abdul  Aziz,  sixteen  years  of 
age,  as  his  successor;  but  Muley  Ismail,  an  uncle,  and 
Muley  Mohammed,  a  brother  of  the  youth,  contested  his 
claim.  As  there  was  danger  of  a  general  uprising,  the 
Spanish  government  sent  two  companies  of  marine  infan- 
try to  Rabat,  and  ordered  two  war  ships  to  cruise  near 
Morocco.  Four  French  war  vessels  also  sailed  for  Tangier, 
two  German  war  ships  were  dispatched  to  Algiers,  and 
Italy  made  immediate  preparation  to  send  a  vessel  to 
Tangier.  Spain  issued  a  request  to  the  interested  powers 
for  concerted  action  to  prevent  a  civil  war.  A  treasury 
official  sent  from  Spain  to  collect  the  first  instalment  of 
the  indemnity  awarded  in  the  late  treaty  not  only  failed 
to  obtain  the  money,  but  was  unable  to  secure  a  definite 
promise  as  to  when  it  would  be  paid.  For  some  weeks  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  alarming;  but  advices  re- 
ceived late  in  the  quarter  indicate  that  all  difficulties  will  be 
speedily  adjusted.  Muley  Ismail  had  announced  his  submis- 
sion to  Abdul  Aziz,  a  rebellion  of  the  Mittioussi  tribe  had 
been  crushed,  the  new  sultan  had  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  officers  of  the  foreign  governments  represented  in 
Morocco,  and  one-fourth  of  the  entire  war  indemnity  had 
been  collected,  and  orders  had  been  issued  for  its  prompt 
payment. 

Uganda. — On  April  12  announcement  was  made  in 
the  British  house  of  commons  that  Uganda  had  been 
placed  under  a  British  protectorate  with  a  regularly  or- 
ganized administration.  The  country  embraces  an  area 
of  about  50,000  square  kilometres  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  portions  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  also  an  important  commercial  point  as  well  as  a  com- 
manding military  position.  The  people,  known  as  Wa- 
ganda,  are  brave,  intelligent,  and  industrious. 

The  people  of  Unyoro  have  long  been  hostile  to  the 


British  author ty  in  Uganda.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  one 
of  the  leading  chiefs  under  Kabarega,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Unyoro  tribes,  killed  a  number  of  Waganda  who 
entered  his  territory  on  a  peaceful  errand,  and  put  to 
death  several  of  his  own  people  who  had  carried  food  to 
the  British  forts.  An  expedition  against  him  was  organ- 
ized which  drove  his  people  from  several  of  their  villages, 
each  of  which  they  burned  when  it  could  no  longer  be 
held.  Later  in  the  season  Kabarega  drove  from  their 
territories  two  chiefs  under  British  protection.  An  ex- 
pedition, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Colville,  was  sent 
against  him,  and  proved  a  complete  success.  Kabarega 
was  driven  out  of  Unyoro,  and  a  line  of  forts  was  estab- 
lished from  the  Albert  Nyanza  to  Uganda.  This  sweep- 
ing victory  will  check  the  slave  trade  in  the  region  around 
Uganda,  will  destroy  the  influence  of  the  restless  Moham- 
medan party  in  that  country,  and  will  open  the  field 
along  the  borders  of  the  protectorate  for  a  great  expan- 
sion of  European  influence. 

Swaziland. — Affairs  in  Swaziland  have  remained  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  The  queen  regent  is  anxious  to 
see  her  son,  eighteen  years  of  age,  an  independent  king. 
This,  with  various  other  reasons  concerning  which  reports 
are  conflicting,  has  led  her  to  repudiate  her  agreement  to 
sign  the  convention  arranged  last  November  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  which  provided  for  the  cession 
of  Swaziland  to  the  country  last  named.  Some  of  the 
white  settlers,  as  well  as  many  of  the  natives,  are  strongly 
opposed  to  this  transfer  of  the  territory.  Several  chiefs 
who  opposed  the  movement  for  a  native  king  were  slain, 
and  a  general  massacre  was  feared.  Under  the  conven- 
tion the  government  committee  of  Swaziland  have  power 
to  call  upon  either  the  British  or  the  Dutch  government 
to  interfere  if  necessary  to  maintain  the  authorized  pro- 
visional government.  If  this  course  is  required  there  is 
little  doubt  that  annexation  to  the  Transvaal  will  speedily 
follow.  The  latest  news  of  the  quarter  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  convention  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  in  hope  that  during  this  time  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment will  be  effected. 

Discontent  in  the  Transvaal. — Trouble  between 
the  Boers  and  the  British  residents  threatens  a  serious  con- 
flict which  may  eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
South  African  republic.  The  country  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  territory  which  is  either  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  British.       All  its  imports  have  to  pay  duty  at  the 
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British  custom  houses.  Consequently  iiigh  prices  for 
such  goods  prevail,  and  the  British  a  e  blamed  there- 
for. Then,  too,  many  foreigners  have  gone  into  the  re- 
public to  engage  in  mining  and  in  lines  of  business  grow- 
ing out  of  this  occupation.  The  number  of  British  sub- 
jects probably  equals  that  of  the  Boers.  The  conventions 
of  1880  and  1884,  while  giving  the  Boers  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence, did  not  allow  them  the  full  control  of  affairs 
which  they  now  attempt  to  exercise.  Among  other  things 
they  have  refused  the  franchise,  and  representation  in  tb/j 
Boer  parliament,  to  all  foreigners.  The  English,  in  turn, 
have  refused  to  obey  the  law  which  requires  all  male  resi- 
dents to  perform  military  service  for  the  republic.  Late 
news  from  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  was  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  great  tension  especially  over  this 
u  commandering "  or  forced  enlistment  of  British  sub- 
jects. 

The  Brussels  Act. — Commissioner  Johnston  has 
issued  a  series  of  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  Brussels  act  of  1890  relating  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  firearms  and  spirituous  liquors  into  Africa.  A  duty 
of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  imposed  upon  guns,  gun- 
powder, and  ammunition,  and  each  person  having  any  kind 
of  firearm  must  pay  a  fee  of  £1  for  a  license  covering  a 
period  of  five  years.  A  separate  license,  for  which  the 
charge  is  half  a  crown,  must  be  obtained  for  each  im- 
portation, and  the  sale  or  presentation  of  arms  or  am- 
munition is  forbidden,  except  to  parties  who  have  secured 
a  permit  to  purchase. 

For  the  importation  of  alcohol  in  any  form  a  special 
license,  the  granting  of  which  is  discretionary  with  the 
commissioner,  must  be  obtained,  and  a  duty  of  half  a 
crown  must  be  paid  on  each  separate  importation.  The 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  Europeans  is  placed  under 
various  restrictions.  A  license  to  sell  in  a  designated 
locality  costs  £10  per  year;  and  one  to  sell  in  any  part  of 
Central  Africa  in  which  the  sale  is  not  prohibited  by  the 
commissioner,  may  be  granted  for  £100.  The  sale  or  gift 
of  alcohol  to  a  native,  except  by  a  properly  qualified  medi- 
cal authority,  is  strictly  prohibited.  These  charges  are 
laid  with  the  double  purpose  of  preventing  evil  and  of 
raising  revenue. 

Commercial  Union. — By  a  convention  signed  last 
February  a  movement  was  inaugurated  which  will  result 
in  the  establishment  of  a  railway  and  customs  union  be- 
tween the  Transvaal  and  Natal.     The  Transvaal  author- 
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ities  are  to  construct  a  railway  from  the  borders  of 
Natal  to  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  December,  1895.  The  transportation 
rates,  subject  to  some  limitations,  will  be  fixed  by  each 
power  in  its  own  territory;  but  the  two  governments  have 
agreed  to  work  together  for  mutual  advantage,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  avoid  interference  with  the  line  of  the  Neth- 
erland  company  from  Delagoa  bay.  The  arrangement  of 
customs  is  also  designed  to  promote  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  both  countries. 

Nyassaland. — Commissioner  Johnston  is  visiting  Eng- 
land on  leave  of  absence.  He  brought  the  gratifying  in- 
telligence that  the  widely  circulated  report  of  a  conflict 
last  March  between  the  British  and  Portuguese  on  the 
Zambesi  river  was  wholly  incorrect.  The  firing  which 
the  natives  reported  as  a  battle  was  merely  an  exchange  of 
salutes  between  a  British  gunboat  and  a  Portuguese  fort. 
Satisfactory  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the  local 
authorities  in  regard  to  constructing  the  telegraph  line; 
and  the  relations  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  at  Tete 
were  perfectly  friendly  (p.  230). 

The  commissioner  confirms  the  report  that  Makanjira, 
a  powerful  slave -trading  chief,  has  been  utterly  routed, 
and  has  submitted  to  the  British.  This  has  led  all  but 
one  of  the  remaining  hostile  chiefs  to  seek  terms  of  peace. 

Other  African  Affairs. — On  April  25  the  governor 
of  Natal  opened  the  first  ordinary  session  of  parliament 
which  has  been  held  under  the  new  constitution. 

Herr  Leist,  chancellor  of  the  Cameroons,  who  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  various  outrages  which  have  been 
inflicted  in  his  jurisdiction,  has  been  recalled.  It  is  au- 
thoritatively stated  that  the  German  home  government 
will  severely  punish  all  the  parties  who  committed  these 
atrocities  (p.  230). 

Disputes  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the  Oubanghi 
district,  on  the  border  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  have 
caused  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  French 
and  Belgians.  Negotiations  between  the  home  govern- 
ments were  in  progress  but  it  was  feared  that  an  armed 
collision  would  occur. 

The  two  troopers  belonging  to  the  Bechuanaland  po- 
lice, who  were  accused  of  causing  the  deaths  of  Captain 
Wilson  and  his  party  by  retaining  the  money,  £1,000  in 
gold,  and  suppressing  a  message  of  submission  which  King 
Lobengula  had  sent  to  Major  Forbes  (p.  227),  were  tried 
at  Buluwayo,  and,  on  May  29,  were  found  guilty.     The 
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money  was  confiscated,  and  the  troopers  were  sentenced  to 
penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years. 

William  Astor  Chanler,  the  young  American,  a  brief 
account  of  whose  expedition  to  east  Africa  was  given  in 
Current  History  for  the  last  quarter,  reached  New 
York  on  June  12.  He  penetrated  into  the  interior  about 
700  miles;  but  in  order  to  reach  this  point,  was  obliged  to 
travel  more  than  3,000  miles  as  water  could  be  secured 
only  by  making  a  circuitous  journey.  Notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  men  by  death  or  desertion, 
and  loss  of  all  his  animals,  he  secured  a  large  amount  of 
scientific  and  geographical  information,  which  he  will  em- 
body in  a  report  to  the  New  York  Geographical  Society. 


SCIENCE. 

Aerial  Navigation.— The  most  interesting  attempts 
at  present  being  made  to  solve  the  problem  of  aerial  flight 
are  those  of  Mr.  Lilienthal  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  Mr. 
Hiram  S.  Maxim,  famous  as  the  inventor  of  the  Maxim 
gun,  who  is  engaged  in  perfecting  an  air-ship  at  Baldwyn 
Park,  near  Bexley,  England.  Mr.  LilienthaFs  apparatus 
comprises  a  system  of  extended  wings  attached  to  his 
person,  with  which  he  seeks  to  emulate  the  achievements 
of  birds.  So  far,  however,  he  has  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  springing  from  an  eminence  and  sailing  down 
an  inclined  plane,  eighty  metres  being  the  greatest  dis- 
tance covered. 

Mr.  Maxim's  air-ship  gives  greater  promise.  The  fol- 
lowing explanations  are  in  the  inventor's  own  words,  pub- 
lished recently  in  McClure's  Magazine: 

"  The  principle  I  have  worked  on,  generally  speaking,  is  that  of 
the  kite.  That  large  cloth  frame  at  the  top  of  the  model  is  the  aero- 
plane, or  main  kite  surface.  The  lesser  aeroplane  above  the  platform, 
or  car,  the  side  aeroplanes,  or  wings,  and  the  flat-pointed  rudders, 
fore  and  aft,  are  designed  to  furnish  additional  kite  surface.  It  is 
necessary  to  make  it,  however,  so  that  we  can  run  it  in  a  calm, 
against  the  air,  thus  making  our  own  wind,  as  it  were;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  have  a  railway  track,  and  instead  of  cords  to  hold  the  kite 
against  the  wind,  I  employ  a  pair  of  powerful  screw  propellers 
driven  by  a  steam  engine.  In  this  manner  I  can  drive  the  machine 
exactly  as  I  please,  can  ascertain  exactly  how  much  the  push  of  the 
gcrews  is,  and  at  the  same  time  find  out  exactly  how  much  the  ma- 
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chine  lifts  at  different  speeds.  The  machine  is,  in  fact,  a  big  kite. 
Should  I  fly  it  in  the  air  with  a  cord  during  a  strong  gale  and  then 
run  my  engines,  I  should  be  able  to  find  out  how  fast  they  would 
have  to  run  in  order  to  take  all  the  pull  off  the  cord.  As  soon  as  the 
cord  became  slack,  the  machine  would  be  flying  with  its  own  engine 
power. 

The  area  of  the  main  aeroplane  is  2,894  square  feet;  of  the  small 
one,  126;  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  car,  140.  With  the  rudders  and 
wings  added,  the  total  area  is  about  6,000  square  feet.  The  wings 
are  ten  in  number,  and  superposed,  five  on  each  side,  and  are  each 
five  feet  wide  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  feet  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  their  positions.  The  forward  rudder,  projecting  in  front 
from  the  main  aeroplane,  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  long, 
and  the  aft  one,  eighteen  by  twenty-three.  Rudders  and  wings,  like 
all  the  other  aeroplanes,  are  made  of  a  specially  woven  cotton  cloth 
so  fine  that  you  cannot  blow  through  it,  and  mounted  on  a  frame- 
work of  hollow  steel  tubes.  All  these  aeroplanes  are  inclined  at  a 
small  angle  to  the  air,  the  angle  which  gives  the  most  support  com- 
bined with  the  least  resistance  to  its  forward  motion."  The  wings  are 
"so  adjusted  that  as  any  side  is  depressed  it  presents  a  greater  lifting 
surface  to  the  air  below,"  so  that  the  machine  is  kept  on  an  even 
keel.  "  For  steering  to  the  right  or  left  I  expect  to  use  the  screws. 
If  I  have  any  difficulty  I  can  easily  use  rudders.  For  steering  up- 
ward or  downward  the  fore  and  aft  rudders  will  be  used." 

"  The  total  weight  of  the  machine,  with  its  full  complement  of 
water,  naphtha,  and  three  men,  is  something  over  7, 100  pounds.  With- 
out the  wings  it  is  6,880.  The  boiler  complete  weighs  1,000  pounds,. 
This  small  weight,  considering  it  gives  me  a  force  of  300  horse  power, 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  has  always 
been  known  that  we  could  fly  if  we  could  get  a  motive  power  of  ade- 
quate strength  with  sufficient  lightness.  I  use  a  compound  engine, 
the  high  pressure  cylinders  being  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
twelve  inch  stroke,  and  the  low  pressure  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  twelve  inch  stroke.     The  piston  speed  is  800  feet  per  minute." 

Mr.  Maxim  is  confident  that  ere  long  an  actual  air 
voyage  will  be  possible.  The  first  machines,  he  thinks, 
will  be  used  for  military  purposes,  and  give  the  nation 
using  them  an  immense  advantage. 

Arctic  Exploration. — Ere  this  summer  is  over  there 
will  be  six  exploring  parties  in  the  arctic  regions,  a  larger 
number  than  ever  before  in  one  year  except  when  meteoro- 
logical stations  were  maintained  during  1880-2:  the  Peary, 
the  Peary  Auxiliary,  the  Wellman,  the  Nansen,  the  Jack- 
son-Harmsworth,  and  the  Baron  Dickson  expeditions. 
The  first  three  are  American,  the  Nansen  expedition  is 
Norwegian,  and  the  last  two  are  British.  Mr.  Stein's 
proposed  expedition  to  Ellesmere  Land  (p.  231)  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  time  being,  apparently  owing  to  in- 
ability to  secure  a  suitable  vessel;  but  the  British  Geo- 
graphical Society  has  since  interested  itself  in  the  project. 
The  primary  object  of  Baron  Dickson's  expedition,  which 
sailed  early  in  May  in  the  Dundee  whaler  Eclipse,  is  to 
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search  for  the  two  missing  young  Swedish  explorers  Bjor- 
ling  and  Kallstennius  (Vol.  3.,  p.  843). 

The  Wellman  expedition  (p.  231),  in  the  RagnvaldJarl, 
finally  sailed  from  Tromso,  Norway,  for  Danes  Island  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  on  May  1.  It  consists 
of  sixteen  men  with  a  snip's  complement  of  nine.  The 
party  includes  five  American  citizens  and  one  Englishman, 
the  rest  being  Norwegians.  The  plan  was  to  land  on  the 
permanent  ice  at  about  or  possibly  beyond  the  80th  parallel, 
and  to  push  due  north  in  almost  the  exact  footsteps  of 
Parry  in  1827.  The  Ragnvald  Jarl  is  a  staunch  little  craft 
of  120  net  and  186  gross  tons'  register,  thought  to  be  well 
suited  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  England,  is  the  founder  of  the  expe- 
dition being  fitted  out  to  sail  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Frederick  G.  Jackson  (Vol.  3,  p.  170).  In  April  he  pur- 
chased the  whaler  Windward,  a  vessel  of  321  tons'  burden, 
having  an  armored  bow,  a  double  skin  throughout,  and 
other  features  of  protection  against  the  hardships  of  Arctic 
travel. 

The  Peary  Auxiliary  expedition,  to  sail  from  New  York 
June  24,  is  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant 
son  of  a  Pittsburg  (Penn.)  merchant,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton ('83),  and  now  secretary  of  the  Geographical  Club  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  second  in  command  of  the  Peary 
Relief  expedition  of  1892.  The  run  will  be  direct  to  Lieu- 
tenant Peary's  headquarters  at  Boudoin  Bay,  in  Inglefield 
gulf,  latitude  77°  43'  north.  While  waiting  for  Peary's 
return  from  the  north,  the  Baffin's  Bay  shore  of  Eilesmere 
Land  as  well  as  Jones  Sound  will  be  explored. 

Electric  Photography. — On  this  subject  the  follow- 
ing remarks  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  appearing  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine  are  noteworthy: 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  there  were  three  different  kinds 
of  ether  waves,  known  as  heat,  light,  and  actinic  rays.  The  latter 
were  supposed  to  be  the  ones  that  produced  the  chemical  action  on 
photographic  .plates,  while  light  consisted  of  rays  of  a  different  kind, 
capable  of  affecting  the  eye.  It  was  discovered,  however,  that  the 
same  rays  that  can  produce  vision  can  also  heat  a  body,  and  also  do 
photographic  work,  and  what  any  ray  can  do  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  matter  it  falls  upon,  so  that  all  rays  have  similar  characteristic 
properties.  This  discovery  makes  it  plain  that  there  is  no  peculiar 
kind  of  ether  waves  which  can  be  called  light,  as  distinguished  from 
other  kinds  of  ether  waves.  What  is  called  light  is  a  physiological 
phenomenon,  and  has  no  existence  apart  from  eyes.  So  well  assured 
is  this,  that  the  serious  proposal  is  made  to  banish  the  word  "light" 
from  physics. 
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The  sensitive  coating  upon  a  photographic  plate  is  an  unstable 
chemical  compound,  which  may  be  broken  up  by  mechanical  pressure, 
by  heat,  or  by  ether  waves.  The  proper  wave  length  for  a  given 
plate  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  surface.  It  has  long  been  known 
by  photographers  that  pictures  may  be  taken  with  ether  waves  much 
too  long  to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  if  some  other  substances  are  used  in 
place  of  the  simple  silver  salts  in  common  use.  Since  it  has  been 
shown  that  ether  waves  of  all  lengths  have  an  electro  magnetic  origiu, 
it  has  been  apparent  that  all  the  effects  of  light  can  be  duplicated 
with  suitable  electric  apparatus.  Lay  a  coin,  like  a  half  dollar,  on  a 
plate  of  glass,  and  let  a  few  sparks  from  an  electric  machine  fall  upon 
it.  Remove  the  coin,  and  the  glass  surface  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  affected;  but  if  it  be  breathed  on,  the  image  of  the  coin  will  at 
once  be  seen,  and  that  it  is  really  engraved  on  the  glass  surface  is 
evident,  for  it  will  not  easily  rub  off.  If  a  piece  of  photographic  paper 
takes  the  place  of  the  glass,  it  must  have  the  imprint  of  the  coin  made 
upon  it.  It  is  not  needful  to  have  the  sparks  fall  upon  the  coin,  for, 
if  it  be  inclosed  in  a  dark  box,  brought  near  to  an  electric  machine 
haviug  short  sparks  passing  between  its  knobs,  the  ether  waves  set 
up  by  the  latter  will  be  sufficiently  short  to  affect  the  photographic 
surface,  which  may  be  developed  afterward  in  the  ordinary  way.  So 
it  is  actually  possible  to  take  a  photograph  of  an  object  in  absolute 
darkness,  with  the  ether  waves  set  up  by  working  an  electric  machine. 
Not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  it  is  a  new  clew  to 
chemical  possibilities,  and  one  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  qualities  and  colors  of  surfaces  of  many  things  will  be 
changed  to  suit  the  taste  by  an  application  of  electric  waves  of  suit- 
able length  to  bring  about  the  proper  chemical  reactions,  and  an  elec- 
tric machine  may  become  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  apparatus  of  the 
photographer. 

Other  Scientific  Notes.— Observations  taken  by  Prof. 
E.  E.  Barnard  of  the  Lick  observatory  do  not  confirm  the 
conclusions  reached  last  year  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  at 
Arequipa,  Pern,  regarding  the  form  and  appearances  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  (Vol.  3,  p.  401).  Prof.  Pickering  con- 
cluded, from  certain  regular  changes  in  the  visual  form  of 
the  satellites,  that  they  were  not  spheres,  but  probably 
cloud-like  bodies  or  compact  meteoric  swarms  of  different 
shapes.  Prof.  Barnard's  observations,  it  is  said,  do  not 
show  any  phenomena  which  cannot  be  easily  explained  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  satellites  are  globes  marked  with 
light  and  dark  spots,  some  of  which  are  permanent,  others 
changeable  like  clouds. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  conferred  the 
Arago  medal  upon  Prof.  Asaph  Hall  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  retired  captain  of  the  United  States  navy,  for  his  dis- 
covery of  the  satellites  of  Mars  in  August,  1877.  Profes- 
sors Hall  artd  Barnard  have  been  the  only  astronomers  thus 
honored,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Bichoffscheim,  founder 
of  the  observatory  at  Nice. 
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ART. 

rpHE  69th  annual  exhibition  of  the  American  National 

Academy  of  Design  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists,  were  both  in  progress  at  the  opening 
of  the  quarter. 

An  American  artist,  Walter  Gay  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
received  several  honors  abroad.  His  painting  The  Par- 
don, a  scene  in  Brittany,  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  has  won  for  him  this  year  a  first-class  gold  medal 
at  the  Vienna  Salon;  while  his  Las  Cigarreras,  exhibited 
at  the  Old  Salon  in  Paris,  has  been  purchased  by  the  state. 
Alfred  Parsons,  also  an  American  painter,  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Vienna  Salon. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  this  year's  exhibit 
at  the  Old  Salon  in  the  Palais  cle  V  Industrie  in  Paris, 
which  opened  the  last  week  in  April,  was  the  large  number 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  Napoleon  I.  The  exhibition 
was  of  unusual  interest  as  a  whole,  and  included  works  of 
Bouguereau,  Jules  Breton,  Benjamin  Constant,  J.  P. 
Laurens,  Frederick  Beer,  the  Austrian  sculptor,  and  a 
large  number  of  American  artists. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  British  Eoyal  Academy 
opened  May  7.  Sir  F.  Leigh  ton,  the  president,  contrib- 
uted five  pictures,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Summer 
Slumber  and  A  Bracelet.  L.  Alma  Tadema's  chief  picture 
was  At  the  Close  of  a  Joyful  Day.  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  work  in  the  shape  of  a  large  lunette 
and  part  of  ceiling  executed  for  the  Boston  public  library. 
In  it  he  has  adopted  the  archaism  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  art,  and  displayed  great  originality  and  power 
of  imagination. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter  has  been  appointed  successor  to 
Sir  Frederick  Burton  as  director  of  the  London  National 
Gallery. 

The  sale  of  the  Adrian  Hope  collection  of  paintings 
in  London  on  June  30,  realized  £49,880,  and  included  two 
portraits  by  Rembrandt,  A  Wild  Boar  Hunt  by  Rubens, 
and  a  Landscape,  with  Waterfall  by  Jacob  Ruysdael. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

AT  the  Garrick  theatre,  London,  Eng.,  a  new  play  en- 
titled Mrs.  Lessingham  was  produced  early  in  April. 
The  leading  part  was  taken  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  a 
young  American  actress. 
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A  Bunch  of  Violets,  a  new  play  by  Sydney  Grundy,  has 
been  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  theatre,  London. 

The  Masqueraders,  a  new  and  romantic  play  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  was  produced  at  St.  James'  theatre, 
London,  early  in  May,  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as 
heroine. 

Bethlehem,  an  oratorio  or  religious  drama,  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  was  announced  for  the  World's  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago but  was  not  given  to  the  public  until  April  12,  1894, 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Albert  hall,  London,  by  the 
Royal  Choral  Society. 

The  new  Royal  College  of  Music  at  London  was 
opened  May  2.  The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  and  per- 
formed the  ceremonies  in  behalf  of  the  queen.  The  col- 
lege is  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  buildings  for 
musical  purposes  in  Europe. 

A  comedy  of  modern  life,  written  for  Mrs.  Langtry  by 
Robert  Buchanan  and  Henry  Murray  and  entitled  A 
Society  Butterfly,  was  produced  about  the  middle  of  May 
at  the  Opera  Comique  in  London. 

Verdi's  comic  opera,  Falstaff,  which  was  very  favorably 
received  at  Milan  in  February  of  last  year,  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  May  19,  and  drew  the 
largest  audience  of  the  season. 

On  the  evening  of  June  18  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  romantic  play  Izeyl,  at 
Daly's  theatre,  in  London. 

Bronislaw  Huberman,  a  Polish  boy  about  ten  years  of 
age,  who  by  his  wonderful  skill  as  a  violinist  had  aston- 
ished and  delighted  vast  audiences  in  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  and  Paris,  was  warmly  welcomed  in  London 
about  June  1. 

Tabasco,  a  comic  opera,  libretto  by  R.  A.  Barnet  and 
music  by  George  W.  Ohadwick,  was  produced  in  May  at 
the  Broadway  theatre,  New  York  City. 

On  the  evening  of  May  28  Robeit  Buchanan's  new 
play,  Lady  Gladys,  was  produced  at  the  Madison  Square 
theatre  in  New  York  City  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Seligman-Cut- 
ting  and  a  strong  company,  and  was  very  well  received. 

M  Living  Pictures,"  representing  famous  paintings  and 
statues,  have  become  a  popular  feature  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainment. 

Cross-Keys,  a  play  by  Edith  Carpenter,  was  given  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Empire  theatre,  New  York  City, 
April  30. 

At  the  Columbus  theatre  in  Brooklyn,  May  21,  E.  H 
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Sothern  and  his  company  appeared  in  a  new  play,  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome,  entitled  A  Way  to  Win  a  Woman. 

Hannele,  a  "dream  play"  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  was 
presented  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre, 
New  York  City,  on  May  1.  With  some  worthy  passages 
it  combined  various  questionable  features,  including  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  stage  of  an  actor  personating  Jesus  Christ. 

Among  the  most  important  dramatic  events  of  the 
quarter,  was  the  successful  production  of  a  Latin  play, 
the  Phormio  of  Terence,  in  the  theatre  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  the  students  of  that  institution.  The  first  per- 
formance was  given  on  the  evening  of  Patriots'  day,  April 
19. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

A  DISCOVERY  ranking  in  importance  with  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  "  find  "  in  the  circle  graves  at  Mycenae,  was 
made  in  March,  1894,  by  Jacques  de  Morgan,  director- 
general  of  the  Egyptian  Service  of  Antiquities,  in  the  course 
of  excavations  made  at  the  "black"  pyramids  of  Dashoor. 
These  are  immense  brick  structures  which  had  at  one 
time  an  outer  covering  of  stone,  but  were  denuded  by  the 
famous  conqueror  Sesostris.  Up  to  last  March  they  had 
kept  their  secret  unrevealed  to  modern  eyes.  M.  de  Mor- 
gan's excavations  have  been  confined  so  far  to  the  tombs 
situated  round  the  base  of  the  northern  pyramid — tombs 
used  by  the  richest  of  the  people  of  Memphis.  Some  of 
them  had  been  rifled  by  the  spoliators  of  a  bygone  age, 
possibly  in  the  time  of  the  Romans;  but  M.  de  Morgan's 
perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  discovery, 
buried  underneath  the  floor  of  one  of  the  long  funeral 
passages,  of  an  invaluable  treasure  consisting  of  golden 
ornaments,  precious  stones,  and  mosaic  jewelry.  Over  800 
pieces  have  so  far  been  found,  some  of  them  exquisite 
works  of  art,  surpassing  in  purity  of  design,  delicacy  of 
color,  and  perfection  of  finish,  the  workmanship  of  later 
ages.  The  pectoral  ornaments  in  the  treasure  bear  the 
names  of  monarchs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  Osirtasen  II., 
Osirtasen  III.,  and  Amenemha  III.,  say  about  2500  to 
2300  B.  C. 

Among  the  latest  "finds"  of  the  French  excavators  at 
Delphi,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  period. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  after  long  delay,  granted  in 
March  permission  to  the  Palestine  exploration  fund  to  ex- 
cavate for  two  years  in  Jerusalem. 
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In  case  the  dam  for  a  Nile  reservoir  be  constructed  at 
Assouan,  it  is  probable  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
maintain  the  temple  ruins  of  Philae  on  their  present  site 
by  raising  them  bodily  above  the  proposed  new  water- 
level  (p.  251). 

RELIGION. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Jubilee. — The  opening  service  of 
the  thirteenth  conference  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations  of  all  lands  was  held  on  June  1,  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Temple,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  music  was  led 
by  the  surpliced  choir  of  the  Abbey.  As  it  commemorated 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  first  as- 
sociation, the  conference  was  largely  of  the  nature  of  a 
jubilee  gathering.  Delegates  were  present  from  West 
Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  from  America,  and 
from  every  portion  of  Europe.  The  regular  daily  sessions 
were  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  there  were  several  services 
in  Albert  Memorial  Hall  and  St.  PauFs  Cathedral.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  in  the  English,  French,  and  German 
languages.  Luncheon  and  tea  were  served  in  a  pavilion 
erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  capable  of  seating  21,- 
000  persons.  Sir  George  Williams,  founder  of  the  first  as- 
sociation, was  elected  president.  Among  the  vice-presi- 
dents were  Prince  Oscar,  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  Count 
Bernstorff,  of  Germany;  and  H.  Thane  Miller,  John  Wana- 
maker,  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  Morris  K.  Jessup,  of  the 
United  States.  On  Sunday,  June  3,  jubilee  sermons 
were  preached  in  1,400  churches  in  Great  Britain.  On 
Monday  the  delegates  were  received  at  the  Guildhall 
by  the  lord  mayor;  and  President  Williams,  who  has 
recently  been  knighted,  was  presented  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  The  association  has  over  5,000  organizations.  The 
number  of  members  is  nearly  500,000,  of  whom  about 
one-half  reside  in  the  United  States. 

The  Presbyterian  Assemblies. — On  May  17  the 
106th  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
(North)  met  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  On  the  same 
day  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
(South)  assembled  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  Overtures  were 
made  by  the  Northern  church,  looking  toward  organic 
union  of  the  two  bodies,  but  were  rejected  by  the  South- 
ern assembly  by  a  three-fifths'  vote,  for  the  following 
reasons: 
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1.  "  The  historic  differences  between  the  two  assemblies  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  civil  government. 

2.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  assemblies  as  to 
woman's  sphere  and  work  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

3.  To  enter  into  organic  union  with  the  Northern  Presbyterian 
church  involves  the  surrender  of  the  plan  of  an  independent  negro 
church,  which  this  assembly  regards  as  essential  alike  to  the  re- 
ligious and  social  welfare  of  both  races."  In  other  words,  the 
Southern  assembly  holds  that  there  ought  to  be  a  white  man's  church 
for  white  men,  and  a  negro  church  for  negroes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Mutchmore,  pastor  of  the  Memo- 
rial church  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and  editor  of  The 
Presbyterian,  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  assembly  at 
Saratoga. 

The  Smith  Heresy  Case. — The  final  decision  in  the 
case  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Preserved  Smith  of  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Cincinnati,  0.,  who  was  suspended  from 
the  ministry  in  December,  1892  (Vol.  2,  p.  430),  for  heret- 
ical teaching,  was  reached  on  May  26  at  Saratoga. 

The  assembly  of  1893  censured  the  seminary  board  for 
retaining  Professor  Smith  on  the  staff  after  he  had  been 
suspended  from  the  ministry.  He  was  therefore  asked  to 
cease  teaching  until  his  case  should  be  finally  decided. 
He  resigned.  In  October,  1893,  the  synod  of  Ohio  re- 
jected his  appeal,  and  he  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort, the  general  assembly.  Here  again  the  decision  has  been 
against  him,  by  a  vote  of  almost  four  to  one,  the  figures 
being  as  follows:  against  the  appeal,  396;  to  sustain  the 
appeal,  56;  to  sustain  in  part,  45.  He  is  therefore  still 
under  suspension  from  the  ministry 

"until  such  time  as  he  shall  make  manifest  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
presbytery  his  renunciation  of  the  errors  he  has  been  found  to  hold 
and  his  solemn  purpose  no  longer  to  teach  or  propagate  them." 

On  May  22,  by  a  vote  of  37  to  116,  the  assembly  voted 
in  favor  of  direct  control  hereafter  of  all  details  regarding 
the  organization  and  administration  of  theological  semi- 
naries, even  to  the  extent  of  a  veto  upon  professors  and 
directors. 

The  New  Papal  Encyclical. — The  encyclical  dated 
June  20,  1894,  deals  with  the  subject  of  Christian  unity, 
and  is  looked  upon  as  the  last  spiritual  will  and  testament 
of  His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  its  contents: 

His  Holiness  recalls  with  joy  the  demonstrations  which  took  place 
on  the  occasion  of  his  episcopal  jubilee,  and  which  testified  to  the 
unity  of  the  church.  He  regrets  that  there  was  wanting  to  the  ful- 
ness of  his  joy  the  concourse  of  the  multitudes  who  are  without  the 
gospel,  and  who,  although  initiated  into  Christianity,  are  not  Roman 
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Cathotics.  Arrived  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  would  imitate  Christ 
in  supplicating  the  Father  that  his  disciples  may  be  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul. 

Speaking  of  the  Orientals,  His  Holiness  expresses  the  hope  that 
they  will  wish  to  recover  the  glory  of  their  illustrious  church.  The 
primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  object  of  their  dissent,  was  recog- 
nized by  their  ancestors.  Several  Orientals  occupied  the  supreme 
See.  The  sovereign  pontiff  repeats  the  very  words  of  the  Greek  lit- 
urgy, in  which  there  is  a  prayer  that  the  schism  may  be  brought  to 
an  end.     He  addresses  a  special  appeal  to  the  Slavs. 

Then,  coming  to  the  peoples  torn  more  recently  from  the  church 
(the  various  Protestant  bodies),  the  Pope  states  that  they  no  longer 
possess  any  certain  rule  of  faith  or  authority.  Many  among  them 
overturn  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity,  denying  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  contesting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  be- 
coming materialists.  Others,  frightened,  make  appeals  to  fraternal 
charity.  But  how  can  charity  unite  hearts  if  minds  are  not  at  unison 
in  regard  to  faith? 

The  end  of  the  encyclical  is  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Their  first  rule  should  be  obedience  to  the  church,  not,  however,  in  a 
narrow  and  distrustful  spirit.  The  Pope  denounces  free- masonry, 
and  begs  the  Italians  and  the  French  to  shake  off  this  despotism. 
Once  returned  to  unity  of  faith,  states  and  peoples  would  conjure 
away  the  ills  of  war.  For  years  Europe  has  lived  rather  under  the 
appearance  than  in  the  reality  of  peace  to  the  great  detriment  of  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  trade,  and  the  arts.  The  Christian  virtues,  and, 
above  all,  justice,  would  extinguish  the  fires  of  war.  His  Holiness 
concludes  with  a  renewed  appeal  to  all  to  re-establish  the  former  re- 
ligious concord,  which  is  suited  to  the  tendencies,  the  manners,  and 
the  discoveries  of  the  time. 

Other  Religious  Matters.— The  Presbyterian  syn- 
od of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  meeting  in  May,  sustained 
the  appeal  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian College,  Montreal,  Que.,  against  the  decision  readied 
last  September  by  the  Montreal  presbytery  (Vol.  3,  p. 
645).  The  professor  is  restored  to  his  standing  and  con- 
firmed in  his  chair  in  the  college.  While  not  to  be  taken 
as  an  indorsement  of  his  opinions,  the  decision  is  an  an- 
nouncement that  individual  freedom  of  thought  is  not  to 
be  denied  to  those  who  are  high-minded  and  devout  stu- 
dents of  Scripture  and  honest  searchers  after  the  truth. 

On  April  15  it  was  announced  that  the  Spanish  preacher 
Juan  d'  Avila  Diego,  known  to  his  contemporaries  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  the  apostle  from  Andalusia,  was  beati- 
fied at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome. 

The  first  American  "Congress  of  Liberal  Religious 
Societies"  assembled  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  22,  to  consider 
the  best  means  for  securing  united  action  among  the 
bodies  represented.  It  was  an  outcome  of  a  conference  of 
Universalists,  Unitarians,  Independents,  Reformed  He- 
brews, members  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  and  others. 

Vol.  4.-30. 
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held  during  the  World's  Parliament  of  Keligions  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  the  editors  of  secular  newspapers,  urging  them,  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  and  domestic  life,  to  purge  their 
columns  of  such  news,  advertisements,  and  pictorial  no- 
tices as  draw  attention  to  details  of  most  unholy  acts  and 
violations  of  the  higher  law. 

LITERATURE. 

Science  :— 

The  Story  of  Our  Planet.  By  T.  G.  Bonney.  Illus- 
trated.   535  pp.    Indexed.     8vo,  $5.00.     Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

"  The  author  addresses  men  and  women  of  good  general  education 
who  may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  methods  of  reasoning 
which  are  adopted  in  geology,  and  of  the  general  conclusions  to  which 
these  have  led.  The  book  affords  a  very  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
subject,  is  plentifully  and  well  illustrated,  and  of  a  noticeably  hand 
some  appearance." 

According  to  Season.  Talks  about  the  flowers  in 
the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  woods  and  fields.  By 
Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana,  author  of  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers.  159  pp.  Indexed.  16mo,  75c.  New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"It  consists  of  informal  talks  about  the  flowers  in  the  order  of 
their  appearance  in  the  woods  and  fields.  The  classification  adopted 
suggests  the  time  of  the  year,  and,  approximately,  the  locality,  which 
enables  one  to  start  out  on  a  tour  of  discovery  among  the  wild 
dowers.      A  delectable  comrade  for  a  country  walk." 

Aerial  Navigation.  By  J.  G.  W.  Fijnje  van  Salverda. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
With  notes  concerning  some  recent  developments  in  the 
art.  Illustrated.  209  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  1.25;  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"The  author  was  late  administrator  of  public  works  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  book  gives  a  short  summary  largely  in  popular 
form,  but  of  strictly  scientific  basis,  of  the  development  of  aerial 
navigation  from  Montgolfier's  balloon  (1783)  down  to  1893.  It  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  any  thinking  man,  and  one  reads  with 
a  quickened  pulse  the  opinion  of  capable  and  careful  investigators 
that  the  era  of  successful  air  flights  is  very  probable  in  the  near 
future.  A  number  of  illustrations  of  air  ships  add  interest  to  the 
book." 

The  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ascent  of  Man.  By  Henry 
Drummond,LL.D.,F.R.  S.E.,F.  G.S.  346  pp.  12mo, 
$2.00.     New  York:  Jas.  Pott  &  Co. 

"Professor  Drummond's  book  marks  an  important  stage  in  the 
historv  of  evolutionary  doctrine.       When  it  can  be  presented  with  so 
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much  beauty  of  language  and  so  much  enthusiasm  of  conviction, 
when  its  moral  and  spiritual  aspects  are  so  luminously  developed,  the 
last  excuse  for  hesitation  in  accepting  it  is  gone.  As  a  philosophical 
and  religious  exposition  of  a  universal  law  of  life,  these  lectures  clear 
the  air,  and  will  do  much  to  prevent  vain  controversies  hereafter  be- 
tween men  of  science  and  men  of  faith." 

Philosophy:— 

Our  Notions  of  Number  and  Space.  By  Herbert 
Nichols,  Ph.D.,  late  instructor  in  psychology,  Harvard 
University,  assisted  by  W.  E.  Parsons,  A.B.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co. 

"  An  experimental  contribution  to  the  genetic  theory  of  mind.  It 
seeks  to  trace  out  the  origin  and  development  of  our  present  percep- 
tions— particularly  those  of  number  and  space — from  the  nature  of 
our  past  experiences.  Our  experiences  vary,  for  different  regions  of 
our  limbs  and  body,  according  to  their  anatomy  and  use.  Our  per- 
ceptions of  the  same  outer  facts  vary  according  to  the  regions  which 
mediate  them.  The  present  work,  by  coupling  these  two  truths,  and 
studying  the  parallel  variations  in  each  topographically,  seeks  to  de- 
termine the  intimate  nature  of  perceptions  and  judgments  in  general." 

Political  Economy  and  Sociology:— 

The  Natural  Law  of  Money.  The  successive  steps  in 
the  growth  of  money,  traced  from  the  days  of  barter  to 
the  introduction  of  the  modern  clearing-house,  and  mone- 
tary principles  examined  in  their  relation  to  past  and 
present  legislation.  By  William  Brough.  168  pp.  In- 
dexed.    12mo,  $1.00.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  scope  of  this  work  is  comprehensively  outlined  in  the  above 
brief  descriptive  summary.  The  treatise  is  plainly  written  and 
deeply  interesting. 

Federal  Revenues  and  the  Income  Tax.     By  Frederic 

C.  Howe.  89  pp.  12mo,  paper,  25  cents.  Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

A  timely  review  of  the  history  of  income-tax  legislation  in  the 
United  States. 

Indian  Currency.  By  Sir  Guilford  L.  Molesworth. 
36  pp.  12mo.,  paper,  25  cents.  Philadelphia:  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

A  timely  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  bimetallism — a  plea 
for  a  double  standard  based  on  the  experience  of  India. 

The  Adaptation  of  Society  to  its  Environment.   By  W, 

D.  Lewis.  64  pp.  12mo,  paper,  25  cents.  Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

An  attempt  to  develop  the  theory  of  national  prosperity,  and 
to  bring  it  into  closer  relations  with  other  parts  of  economic  theory. 

The  History  of  Trade  Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.     With  map,  appendix  of  tables,  bibliography,  etc., 
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and  index.     574  pp.    8vo,  $5,00.    New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

"  Founded  almost  entirely  upon  material  hitherto  unpublished, 
it  is  not  a  mere  chronicle  of  trade  union  organization  or  a  record  of 
strikes,  but  gives,  in  effect,  the  political  history  of  the  English  work- 
ing class  during  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. " 

Canadian  Independence,  An?iexation,  and  British  Im~ 
perial  Federation.  By  James  Douglas.  Questions  of  the 
Day  series.  114  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  75  cents.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  Canadian  by  birth.  While  he  has  instinctively 
chosen  annexation  for  himself  and  found  it  profitable,  he  protests 
against  it  for  Canada,  preferring  independence  and  friendly  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  United  States.  He  points  out  that  the  tangible 
immediate  benefits  of  annexation  are  not  great,  and  he  urges  the  value 
to  the  race  of  having  the  experiment  of  liberty  tried  in  as  many 
forms  and  ways  as  possible." 

The  Wage  Workers  of  America  and  the  Relation  of 
Capital  to  Labor.  By  John  Stolze,  M.  D.,  author  of 
Scientific  Living,  Mental  Hygiene,  etc.  With  por- 
trait.    224  pp.     8vo. 

The  author  aims  at  finding  a  solution  to  the  many  different  labor 
problems,  which  for  years  have  harassed  statesmen,  capitalists,  and 
workmen,  and  suggests  ways  and  means  by  which,  he  thinks,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  all  past  and  present  difficulties  may  be  amicably 
adjusted  to  the  benefit  of  both  capitalist  and  laborer. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.  Edited  by  B.  H. 
Inglis  Palgrave/F.  R.  S.  Volume  I.  A-E.  800  pp. 
Indexed.     8vo,  $6.50.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"It  contains  articles  on  the  main  subjects  usually  dealt  with  by 
economic  writers,  with  explanations  of  legal  and  business  terms 
found  in  their  works,  and  short  notices  of  deceased  economists  and 
their  contributions  to  economic  literature.  These  articles  are  pre- 
pared by  a  large  number  of  special  contributors." 

Socialism.  An  examination  of  its  nature,  its  strength 
and  its  weakness.  With  suggestions  for  social  reform.  By 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  LL.D.  449  pp.  Indexed.  12mo, 
$1.50.     New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

"That  Dr.  Ely  accepts  the  high  ideals  of  socialism  and  seeks  to 
realize  them  by  other  than  revolutionary  means  makes  his  programme 
of  reform  the  more  worthy  of  our  earnest  attention.  To  quote  from 
the  introductory  chapter  on  practicable  social  reform: 

4  Some  of  the  things  which  we  must  strive  to  accomplish  in  social  reform 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  First  of  all,  we  must  seek  a  better  utilization 
of  productive  forces.  This  implies,  unquestionably,  that  we  should  reduce  the 
waste  of  the  competitive  system  to  the  lowest  possible  terms;  positively,  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  secure  a  steady  production,  employing  all  available  cap- 
ital and  labor  power;  furthermore,  the  full  utilization  of  inventions  and  discov- 
eries, by  a  removal  of  the  friction  which  often  renders  improvement  so  difficult. 
Positively  this  implies  also  that  production  should  be  carried  on  under  whole- 
some conditions.  In  the  second  place,  would  we  secure  the  advantages  of  so- 
cialism, we  must  so  mend  our  distribution  of  wealth  that  we  shall  avoid  pres- 
ent extremes  and  bring  about  widely  diffused  comfort,  making  frugal  comfort 
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for  all  an  aim.  Distribution  must  be  so  shaped,  if  practicable,  that  all  shall 
have  assured  incomes,  but  that  no  one  who  is  personally  qualified  to  render 
service  shall  enjoy  an  income  without  personal  exertion.  In  the  third  place, 
there  must  be  abundant  public  provision  of  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  our  faculties,  including  educational  facilities  and  the  large  use  of  natural  re- 
sources for  the  purposes  of  recreation.' 

As  a  means  to  these  desirable  ends,  Dr.  Ely  recommends,  in  the 
first  place,  the  socialization  of  natural  monopolies.  In  the  field  of 
agrarian  reform,  his  propositions  are  moderate.  He  would  tax  all 
unused  land  at  its  full  selling  value,  and  that,  as  he  explains,  means 
simply  carrying  into  effect  existing  laws.  To  secure  for  the  general 
public  a  larger  share  than  it  now  enjoys  of  the  '  unearned  increment,' 
he  suggests  that  all  extensions  of  cities  be  carried  out  by  the  cities 
themselves.  He  also  advocates  the  leasing,  rather  than  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  *  *  *  *  A  thoughtful  study  of  the  book  will  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  many  of  its  suggestions  are  entirely  practi. 
cable,  and  if  adopted  would  lead  only  to  salutary  results." 

Religion: — 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  F.  Harwood 
Pattison.  Illustrated.  281  pp.  12mo,  $1.25.  Philadel- 
phia: American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

We  know  of  no  more  perspicuous  and  therefore  popularly  in- 
teresting treatise  on  this  subject. 

The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  A  critical  analysis 
of  the  sources  of  the  Gospels,  together  with  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  By  Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers.  354  pp.  12mo,  $1.75. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"There  are  a  very  great  number  of  persons  who  are  no  longer 
content  to  take  their  religious  creeds  upon  authority,  but  who  are  de- 
manding a  reason  for  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  who  want  a 
faith  which  shall  harmonize  with  what  in  other  ways  they  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  about  the  universe.  In  this  spirit  the  author  deals  with 
the  sources  of  the  Gospels  and  their  credibility,  and  reviews  the  life 
and  teachings  of  Jesus." 

Heroes  of  Israel.  By  W.  Garden  Blaikie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Illustrated.'  480  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.50.  New  York: 
Thos.  Nelson  &  Co. 

"  Dr.  Blaikie  has  divided  this  handsome  volume  into  three  parts, 
dealing  respectively  with  Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and 
Life  of  Moses.  He  points  out  that  considerable  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
ture are  biographical.  The  author  takes  the  men  named  above  and 
tells  fully  and  clearly  the  stories  of  their  lives,  and  draws  attention 
to  the  lessons  to  which  those  stories  more  particularly  point. " 

The  Claims  of  Christianity.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly. 
258  pp.  Indexed.  8vo,  $3.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

"  Mr.  Lilly  is  the  leading  Roman  Catholic  apologist  or  advocate  in 
England  since  the  death  of  Newman,  Manning,  and  Ward.  In  this 
volume  he  has  discussed  Christianity  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  as 
contrasted  with  Buddhism  and  Islam  and  as  it  has  presented  itself  in 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  Europe,  in  the  renaissance,  the 
reformation,  and  the  new  age.    The  method  is  not  controversial." 
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History  :— 

Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Participation  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries.  By  Dr.  M. 
Kayserling.  Translated  from  the  author's  manuscript  by 
Charles  Gross,  Ph.  D.  189  pp.  12mo,  $1.25.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

"The  curious  relationship  which  Columbus'  discovery  has  with 
the  Jews  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  is  the  subject  of  this  book.  The 
forced  contributions  of  the  Jews,  historians  nave  made  note  of  before 
this,  but  Dr.  Kayserling,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  records  in 
Spain,  produces  much  new  evidence  relating  to  individual  Jews,  who 
by  their  teachings  or  personal  exertions  were  of  singular  help  to 
Columbus.     *    *    *    The  work  is  distinguished  for  its  impartiality." 

Maximilian  and  Carlotta.  A  story  of  Imperialism.  By 
John  M.  Taylor.  Illustrated.  209  pp.  12mo,  $1.00.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"Several  accounts  have  been  written  recently  of  the  attempt  (it 
Napoleon  III.  to  establish  an  empire  in  Mexico  during  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Taylor's  narrative  is  concise  and  clear,  and 
generally  adequate.  He  follows  the  story  from  the  Mexican  conven- 
tion at  London  in  1861  to  the  death  of  Maximilian,  with  no  moio 
than  a  reasonable  prejudice  against  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta." 

The  Unknown  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  discoverer 
of  the  manuscript,  Nicolas  Notovitch.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Alexina  Loranger.  Annotated.  Pp.  191. 
Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.;  paper  25  cents;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

The  writer  claims  to  have  made  a  visit  in  the  fall  of  1887  to 
Thibet  and  Ladak.  In  a  Buddhist  convent  at  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladak,  he  claims,  is  kept  the  ancient  manuscript,  ante-dating  the 
four  Gospels,  and  written  by  eye-witnesses  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
translation  of  which  he  now  presents  to  the  world.  It  professes  to 
be  an  account  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Saint  Issa  (Jesus  Christ),  who 
was  born  in  the  land  of  the  Hebrews,  and  after  reaching  the  years  of 
early  boyhood,  disappeared  at  the  age  of  fourteen  from  his  native 
land  and  travelled  and  taught  and  studied  through  the  lands  of  the 
east.  Finally  in  after  years  he  went  back  to  the  land  of  Judah,  suf- 
fered, and  died.  The  mystery  surrounding  Christ's  life  from  the  age 
of  fourteen  to  twenty-nine  is  thus  cleared  up.  The  story  is  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Biblical  narrative  at  many  points.  For  example, 
Moses  is  declared  to  be  the  natural  son  of  Pharaoh;  the  resurrection 
is  explained  on  the  theory  that  Pilate,  fearing  an  uprising  of  the 
people,  had  his  soldiers  remove  the  body  of  Christ  by  night,  etc.  The 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  critics  is  that  the  work  is  not  authentic, 
but  a  clever  piece  of  fancy  work. 

Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  Colonial  and  English  history.  By 
C.  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.S.A.,  Edin.  277 
lap.     Indexed.     12mo,  $1.50.     New  York:    Macmillan  & 
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"The  author,  while  appreciative  of  the  influence  of  other  nations 

instrumental   in  the  founding  of  America,  emphasizes,  in  this  little 

volume,  the  colonial  and  English  origin  of  the  American  constitution/' 

European  History.  Period  V.  A.  D.  1598-1715.  By 
H.  0.  Wakeman,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  anil 
Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.  12mo,  $1.40.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

"The  political  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Europe  is  the 
record  of  the  achievements  in  war  and  in  diplomacy  of  twenty  men  at 
the  utmost.  It  was  the  century  wherein  France  attained  supremacy 
in  national  affairs,  England  colonial  prestige,  Russia  domination  of 
Germany,  the  Eastern  question  the  consideration  which  it  deserved, 
and  all  the  interests  of  modern  Europe  a  well-defined  direction.  Its 
names  are  those  of  Henry  IV.,  Louis XIV.,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Conde, 
Turenne,  Colbert,  Louvois,  Peter  of  Russia,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Oxenstiern,  Christina,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  John  De  Witt 
in  Holland,  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  William  III.  and 
Marlborough  in  England,  Wallenstein,  and  Prince  Eugene.  In  the 
pell  mell  of  thinkers  and  of  men  of  action,  of  strategists  and  of  tacti 
cians,  the  names  of  two  or  three  others  may  be  distinguished,  a  classi 
fication  of  merit  may  be  attempted,  but  nothing  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  significant  events  except  the  characteristics  of  the  individuals 
Mr.  Wakeman's  work  makes  vivid  the  impression  of  this  fact.  His 
book  closes  with  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  terms  of  which 
'ordered  Europe  for  the  future  on  the  basis  of  development  at  which 
it  had  then  arrived.'" 

A  Short  History  of  the  Crusades.  By  J.  I.  Mombert, 
D.  D.  With  maps.  301  pp.  12mo,  $1.50.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"Dr  Mombert  has  very  well  performed  a  work  for  which  there 
was  need,  a  concise  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Crusades,  at 
once  intelligent  and  judicious.  He  begins  with  a  history  of  the  Holy 
Places,  the  development  of  pilgrimages,  and  the  agitation  for  the 
deliverance  of  Jerusalem,  and  so  follows  the  romantic  history  of  two 
centuries  of  adventure,  fruitless  as  to  its  immediate  object,  but  over 
flowing  with  influences  of  the  most  important  kind  upon  the  civiliza 
tionof  Europe." 

Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Green.  In  two  volumes.  441,  476  pp.  Indexed.  8vo, 
$5.00.     New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co. 

Mrs  J.  R  Green,  the  widow  of  the  well  known  historian  of  the 
English  people,  has  devoted  herself  for  some  years  to  the  fulfilment 
of  a  task  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  husband,  the  study  of  various 
problems  connected  with  the  mediaeval  story  of  the  English  burghs. 
The  field  which  the  author  has  undertaken  to  explore  is  one  which 
has  been  comparatively  untraversed.  No  country  is  so  backward  as 
England  in  respect  of  municipal  history,  whether  this  be  considered 
from  the  popular  or  the  scientific  point  of  view.  The  much-debated 
question  of  the  origin  of  municipal  institutions,  and  other  contentious 
aspects  of  the  subject,  are  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  set  aside,  and 
the  author  confines  herself  to  the  sudden  development  of  the 
boroughs  in  wealth  and  independence,  which  was  incidental  to  the 
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remarkable  industrial  revolution  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  trans 
formed  England  from  a  producer  of  raw  products  into  an  exporter  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  the  second  volume  she  deals  with  topics 
which  have  long  been  pivots  of  controversy,  and  she  is  led  by  her 
researches  to  arrive  at  conclusions  contrary  to  those  which  are 
commonly  accepted." 

The  Story  of  Australasia.  New  South  Wales,  Tas- 
mania, Western  Australia,  South  Australia,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  New  Zealand.  By  Greville  Tregarthen, 
author  of  New  South  Wales,  1860  to  1866,  etc.  The  Story 
of  the  Nations  series.  Illustrated.  444  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo,  $1.50.     New  York:     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"The  narrative  is  not  brought  quite  up  to  date.  The  interesting 
statistics  furnished  in  an  appendix  go  no  further  than  the  middle  of 
1891,  and  we  seek  in  vain  for  an  account  of  the  recent  violent  strug 
gle  between  employers  and  the  trade  unions  at  Melbourne,  or  of  the 
tremendous  financial  crisis  which  laid  low  many  of  the  principal 
banking  institutions  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  crippled 
more  or  less  severely  the  other  Australian  colonies.  These  deductions 
made,  we  hasten  to  acknowledge  that  we  know  of  no  work  which  pre 
sents  in  an  equally  compact  form  so  many  useful  data  regarding  the 
history,  present  situation,  and  possibilities  of  the  Australasian  com 
mon  wealths." 

Biography  :— 

Edward  Living st on  Youmans,  Interpreter  of  Science  for 
the  People.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  with  selections  from  his 
published  writings,  and  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
with  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others.  By  John 
Fiske.  With  a  portrait.  597  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.50; 
by  mail,  $1.69. 

"His  biographer  says  he  did  more  than  any  other  American  of  his 
time  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  science  and  an  appreciation  of  scientific 
methods  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  scientific  awakening 
which  first  became  visible  after  the  publication  of  The  Origin  of 
Species.  *  *  *  He  accomplished  wonderful  results  in  spreading 
knowledge  and  stimulating  to  study  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.     His  was  a  life  at  once  inspiring  and  interesting." 

Josiah  Gilbert  Holland.  By  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett. 
With  portrait  and  illustrations.  208  pp.  12mo,  $1.50. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"What  was  really  the  great  achievement  of  Dr.  Holland's  life  was 
his  part  in  the  establishment  of  Scribner's  Monthly  (afterwards  The 
Century  Magazine).  There  had  been  literary  magazines  in  the  United 
States  before,  but  Scribner's  was  the  first  that  was  established  on  the 
basis,  not  of  pure  literature,  but  of  popular  journalism,  and  it  gave  a 
direction  which  all  American  magazines,  and  not  a  few  in  England, 
have  since  followed.  *  *  *  It  is  really  as  a  journalist  that  Dr. 
Holland  must  be  remembered,  and  the  agreeable  and  sympathetic 
biography  which  Mrs.  Plunkett  has  prepared  has  this  much  of  special 
interest  for  newspaper  men,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  occupied 
with  the  religious  and  sentimental  side  of  Dr.  Holland's  character, 
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which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  popularity  of  his  books,  and  is 
addressed  to  those  who  looked  upon  Dr.  Holland  as  a  man  of  literary 
achievement  " 

The  Life  of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 

the  Accession   of  Queen    Anne.        By  General  Viscount 

Wolseley,  K.  P.     In  two  volumes.     Illustrated.     388,459 

p.     Indexed.  8vo,  $10.00.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 

Co. 

"  Wolseley  may  be  classed  among  the  warmest  of  Marlborough's 
admirers  and  likewise  among  the  most  generous  of  his  apologists. 
Though  he  has  written  with  apparent  judicial  impartiality,  his  work 
is  the  most  skilful  and  impressive  defense  of  Marlborough  that  has 
been  published,  and  such  a  defense  was  what  Wolseley  aimed  at. 
His  story  is  a  study  of  the  man  and  his  time.  It  portrays  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner  the  home  life  and  court  life  of  Marlborough  and 
others  who  acted  important  parts  in  the  reigns  of  Charles.  James, 
William,  and  Anne.  Wolseley  promises  later  on  to  publish  a  work 
in  which  he  will  consider  exclusively  Marlborough's  military  career. 
In  the  work  under  notice  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  consider 
ing  his  character  as  a  man. " 

Roger  Williams.  The  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty. 
By  Oscar  S.  Straus.  257  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.25. 
New  York:  Century  Co. 

"Several  biographies  of  Roger  Williams  have  been  written,  most 
of  which  are  now  out  of  print.  Since  the  publication  of  these  earlier 
works  much  valuable  additional  information  concerning  the  pioneer 
of  religious  liberty  in  America  has  come  to  light.  Mr.  Straus  has 
searched  anew  the  records  of  the  Charter  House,  where  Williams  at  • 
tended  school  as  a  pensioner,  and  also  the  records  of  Pembroke 
College.  Among  other  things  he  has  succeeded  in  determining  the 
year  of  Williams'  birth." 

General  Washington.  By  Gen.  Bradley  T.  Johnson. 
With  portrait.  Great  Commanders  series.  Volume  IV. 
Edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson.  338  pp.  Indexed.  12mo. 
$1.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"The  aim  of  the  present  biographer  is  to  consider  the  military 
qualifications  and  achievements  of  Washington,  and  the  author  has, 
for  the  most  part,  confined  himself  strictly  to  his  purpose.  The 
work  is  the  first  to  examine  almost  exclusively  the  character  and  cen- 
duct  of  Washington  as  a  soldier.  There  has  been,  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  a  steady  drift  toward  a  higher  appreciation  of 
Washington  from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  general  who  never 
won  a  battle  is  now  generally  recognized  as  having  personified  the 
forces  of  the  revolution,  and  as  deserving  to  be  ranked,  when  tested 
by  results,  among  the  great  captains  of  history." 

Isabella  of  Castile.  By  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard, 
United  States  Army,  author  of  Donald's  School  Days,  Nez 
Perces  Joseph,  Life  of  Zachary  Taylor,  etc.  Illustrated 
with  photogravures.  Text  illustrations  by  F.  A.  Carter. 
With  map.  349  pp.  12mo,  $1.50.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co. 
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"The  author  took  a  brief  leave  of  absence  last  summer  and  per- 
sonally visited  Spain,  preparatory  to  the  issue  of  his  work.  He  nar 
rates  the  life  history  of  Isabella  with  a  feeling  pen,  and  many  a 
pathetic  episode  attending  her  family  life  excites  the  sympathy  and 
increases  the  interest  of  his  readers.  The  photogravures  are  beauti- 
fully executed  in  tints.  Among  them  are  Isabella  offering  her 
Jewels  to  Columbus — after  the  painting  by  Degrain;  The  Cathedral  at 
Toledo;  Court  of  the  Lions,  at  Granada;  Tombs  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  also  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Wife,  in  the  cathedral  at  Granada, 
etc." 

Oliver  Cromwell.  A  history.  Comprising  a  narrative 
of  his  life,  with  extracts  from  his  letters  and  speeches, 
and  an  account  of  the  political,  religious  and  military 
affairs  of  England  during  his  time.  By  Samuel  Harden 
Church.  Illustrated.  524  pp.  Indexed.  8vo,  $3.00.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Until  Carlyle  wrote  his  great  work  on  Cromwell,  the  truth  regard- 
ing the  achievements  and  the  character  of  the  great  soldier  and  states- 
man had  been  misconceived.  Two  biographies  by  American  writers 
have  now  appeared — less  pretentious  than  Carlyle's,  but  for  that 
reason  more  available  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  first  of  these,  ap- 
pearing last  year,  was  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  H.  Clark,  D.D  ,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn  ,  an  admirably  clear  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  present  work  the  author 
undertakes  to  recount  the  usually  neglected  early  part  of  Cromwell's 
career,  and  so  much  of  the  story  of  the  civil  war  as  seems  necessary 
to  a  correct  understanding  of  his  character.  As  a  military  genius  he 
places  Cromwell  above  his  contemporaries,  Gustavus  Adolphus  and 
Wallenstein;  for  political  sagacity,  he  compares  him  with  Napoleon 
and  Ca?sar;  and  for  "pure  patriotism,  sacrifice  to  duty,  public  wis- 
dom, and  endeavor  for  the  right  course  in  every  difficulty,"  he  ranks 
him  with  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Literature:— 

Sir  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  Story.  Discovered  and 
deciphered  by  Orville  W.  Owen,  M.  D.  Volume  II. 
With  frontispiece.  400  pp.  12mo,  paper  50  cents,  cloth 
75  cents.     Detroit,  Michigan:  Howard  Publishing  Co. 

The  first  instalment  of  this  remarkable  work  appeared  toward  the 
close  of  1893.  Dr.  Owen  claims  to  have  discovered  a  Bacon  cipher  by 
which  he  has  traced  several  remarkable  stories,  not  only  in  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  but  in  those  of  Marlow,  Spenser,  Burton,  Robert 
Green,  and  George  Peel,  all  of  which,  he  asserts,  Bacon  wrote. 
The  stories  are  highly  sensational,  and  relate  to  Bacon's  paternity,  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  persons  of  that  period.  In  the  second 
volume  are  described  the  relations  existing  between  the  queen  and 
her  favorite  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester.  Dudley, 
who  is  already  married  to  Amy  Robsart,  persuades  the  queen  tc» 
marry  him.  Amy  Robsart  is  put  out  of  the  way,  the  details  being 
given  at  considerable  length.  Desiring  to  be  known  as  ' '  the  virgin 
queen,"  Elizabeth  arranges  for  the  banishment  of  her  son  (Bacon)  to 
France. 
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Education: — 

A  Preparatory  German  Reader  for  Beginners.  By  C. 
L.  Van  Daell.  Cloth.  136  pp.  Indexed  and  with  vocabu- 
lary, 45  cents.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

"  Simple  and  graded  prose,  referring  to  the  life  of  Germany,  giv- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  of  its  most  illustrious 
sons,  with  some  of  the  simplest  and  best  of  its  lyric  poems,  are  sub- 
stituted in  this  reader  for  fairy  stories.  The  notes  leave  to  the 
teacher  ordinary  grammatical  explanation." 

Elementary  Metal  Work.  A  practical  manual  for 
amateurs  and  for  use  in  schools.  By  Charles  Godfrey 
Leland,  author  of  Practical  Education,  The  Minor  Arts, 
Wood  Carving,  etc.  Illustrated.  Ill  pp.  Indexed.  Small 
quarto,  $1.50.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"It  explains  the  processes  of  working  in  cold  metal,  such  as 
repousse,  bent  iron,  silver,  copper,  and  wire  work;  tells  the  pupils 
what  tools  are  needed  for  each  and  how  they  should  be  used,  and 
furnishes  them  with  a  large  variety  of  easy  patterns  in  each  line  of 
work." 

A  Manual  of  Punctuation  and  Capitalizing.  For 
school  and  private  study,  and  for  reference.  By  Henry  A. 
Ford,  A.  M.  Paper,  25  cents.  107  pp.  Lansing,  Mich.  : 
Robert  Smith. 

A  most  convenient  handbook  for  writers  and  proof  readers, 
covering  the  whole  field  and  abundantly  illustrating  all  principles. 

Travel  and  Adventure:— 

Among  the  Moors.  Sketches  of  Oriental  life.  By  G. 
Montbard.  303  pp.  8vo,  $3.50.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

"  After  the  book  has  been  read,  the  majestic  and  mournful  sadness 
of  Mequinez,  the  mysterious  quaintness  of  Fez,  the  curious  aspect  of 
Ouezzan,  the  ancient  charm  of  other  towns,  and  the  triumphant 
vegetation  of  the  plains  of  Morocco  remain  in  the  memory  with 
clearer  impression  than  the  defects  of  the  men  and  the  author's  own 
errors  of  diction  and  judgment.  But  Morocco,  as  it  is,  is  not  en- 
tirely contemptible.  It  has  given  him  the  occasion  to  draw  pretty 
pictures  and  to  write  a  book  worth  reviewing  at  length." 

Society  in  China.  By  Robert  K.  Douglas.  With 
twenty-two  illustrations.  415  pp.  8vo,  $4.50.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

"The  author  of  this  excellent  work  has  had  an  experience  of 
some  years  in  the  celestial  empire,  and  presents  here  a  true  picture  of 
Chinese  life,  stripped  of  the  tinsel  of  make  believe  in  which  it  is 
usually  involved.  There  is  no  country,  he  tells  us,  where  practice 
and  profession  are  more  widely  separated." 

My  Paris  Note-Book.  By  Albert  D.  Vandam,  the 
author  of  An  Englishman  in  Paris.  307  pp.  12mo,  $1.25. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
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•'  This  book  is  entertaining  and  rich  in  illustrative  anecdotes  of 
eminent  men  and  important  events.  We  are  again  brought  into  in- 
timate relations  with  Louis  Napoleon;  we  are  taken  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  Comedie  Francaise;  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Renan,  Paul  de  Kock,  Thiers,  Jules  Grevy — in  a  word,  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  recent  and  contemporary  French  life  are 
exposed  to  us  by  one  who  has  known  the  boulevards  for  almost  forty 
years,  and  who  has  had,  besides,  the  use  of  certain  valuable  reminis- 
cences recorded  by  two  maternal  grand  uncles,  who  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Napoleon  III. " 

Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakorum  Hima- 
layas. By  William  Martin  Conway.  With  300  illustra- 
tions by  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  a  map.  709  pp.  Indexed. 
Quarto,  $10.00.      New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

One  of  the  finest  of  books  of  adventure  and  sport.  Reserving 
for  another  volume  the  scientific  results  of  his  expedition,  the  author 
publishes  here  only  his  charmingly  written  daily  journal.  He  spent 
eighty- four  days.on  snow  or  ice,  traversed  for  the  first  time  the  three 
largest  known  glaciers  in  the  world  outside  the  polar  regions,  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  "  Pioneer  "  peak,  23,000  feet  high. 

Fiction  :— 

A  Yellow  Aster.  A  novel.  By  Iota  (Mrs.  Mannington 
Coffyn).  307  pp.  12mo,  paper  50c,  cloth  $1.00.  New 
York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Rubicon.  By  E.  F.  Benson,  author  of  Dodo.  311 
pp.  Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library,  paper,  50c, 
cloth  $1.00.     New  York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"The  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  educated  or  enfranchised 
women  of  to-day  and  the  social  customs  and  conventions  still  based  on 
her  former  condition,  is  the  text  of  two  English  novels,  the  Yellow 
Aster  by  "Iota,"  and  The  Rubicon  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  an  arch- 
bishop's son,  as  it  was  of  his  previous  novel  Dodo  and  Miss  Sarah 
Grand's  Heavenly  Twins.  The  same  antinomy  appears  in  "George 
Egerton's"  Keynotes  and  Miss  Harraden's  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night. 
Much  fun  is  made  of  all  these.  With  the  exception  of  Keynotes, 
they  are  mere  passing  stories;  but  their  theme  is  legitimate,  however 
poor  the  treatment,  and  they  record  a  very  serious  change  now  in 
progress  in  society.  The  resistance  to  the  conditions  of  marriage  in 
the  Yellow  Aster  and  Tlie  Rubicon,  every  observant  man  has  wit- 
nessed. Neither  novel  is  well  written  or  well  composed,  but  they 
note  the  new  thing  that  is,  and  this  is  the  novelist's  duty." 

With  Edged  Tools.  A  novel.  By  Henry  Seton  Mer- 
riman,  author  of  From  One  Generation  to  Another,  etc. 
340  pp.  12mo,  $1.25.     New  York:     Harper  &  Bros. 

"The  scene  changes  back  and  forth,  from  London  to  the  heart  of 
Africa.  Two  young  men  of  good  families,  both  impelled  by  love  for 
the  same  woman,  who  is  flirting  with  one,  though  engaged  to  the 
other,  and  who  has  deceived  both,  engage  in  a  scheme  with  a  third 
man,  expecting  to  make  great  fortunes  that  will  enable  them  to 
marry.  The  scheme  is  to  take  an  expedition  to  the  heart  of  Africa 
and  secure  a  quantity  of  a  valuable  plant  called  '  simiacine,'  which 
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has  rare  medicinal  properties.  Opportunity  is  thus  given  for  many 
fresh  scenes  from  African  life  in  the  jungle,  with  its  dark  side  of  vice 
and  misery,  and  its  risks  and  adventures  Two  elderly  titled  friends 
in  the  London  'swim'  are  sketched  with  a  Thackeray  like  cynicism ." 

Under  the  Red  Robe.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author 
of  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  A  Gentleman  of  France,  etc. 
Illustrated.  340  pp.  12mo,  $1.25.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 

"  People  are  apparently  continuing  to  read  and  enjoy  that  form  of 
fiction  known  as  the  historical  romance  in  spite  of  numerous  critics 
In  this  field  of  literature  Mr.  Weyman's  works  have  taken  high  rank, 
His  latest  production  is  in  the  same  general  spirit  as  A  Gentleman  of 
France,  and  is  a  most  stirring  tale  of  adventure  and  love  in  the  days 
of  Richelieu,  written  in  the  autobiographical  form,  with  vigor  and 
with  the  skill  of  a  good  story  teller.  The  ten  or  a  dozen  full  page 
illustrations  help  the  average  reader  to  realize  the  France  of  the  seven 
teenth  century." 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  Being  the  history  of  three 
months  in  the  life  of  an  English  gentleman.  By  Anthony 
Hope.  With  a  frontispiece.  226  pp.  12mo,  75c.  New 
York:     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

"A  bar  sinister  in  the  lineage  of  Rudolf  Rassendylls,  a  young 
Englishman  of  to  day,  accounts  for  his  having  the  long  nose  and  red 
hair  of  the  German  house  of  Elphberg,  the  reigning  family  of  Ruri 
tania.  Wishing  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his  unknown  cousins, 
he  sets  out  for  Ruritania  to  witness  the  coronation  of  Rudolf  the 
Fifth,  at  Streslau.  By  accident  he  meets  the  king  at  Zenda  the  night 
before  the  coronation,  and  has  a  drinking  bout  with  him.  In  the 
morning  the  king  cannot  be  aroused  for  the  coronation,  and  the  Eng 
lish  Rudolf  is  persuaded  to  personate  him,  in  order  to  save  his 
throne  and  intended  bride  from  the  wicked  designs  of  his  brother, 
Black  Michael.  The  incidents  from  here  are  rapid  and  romantic  and 
delightfully  improbable,  they  include  love  intrigues,  political  plots, 
and  counterplots,  the  imprisonment  of  the  real  king  at  Zenda,  and 
many  attempts  at  rescue,  midnight  rides,  sudden  attacks,  and  numer 
ous  murders.     By  the  author  of  Half  a  Hero." 

Katharine  Lauderdale. — By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  With 
full-page  illustrations  by  Alfred  Brennan,  and  portrait  of 
the  author.  2  vols.  332,  336  pp.  12mo,  $2.00.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  It  deals  with  a  group  of  people  living  in  New  York  to  day,  in  the 
surroundings  that  are  usually  called  prosaic,  and  among  the  restraints 
and  restrictions  that  are  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  romance,  and  who  yet 
are  moved  by  passions  as  strong  and  influences  as  various  as  though 
they  inhabited  German  castles  or  Italian  palaces." 

His  Vanished  Star.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
394  pp.  16  mo,     $1.25.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  The  main  topic  of  this  story  is  the  efforts  of  one  Kenneth  Ken 
niston,  who  owns  a  big  bit  of  land  in  the  mountain  country,  to  build 
a  summer  hotel.  If  he  had  succeeded,  the  mountaineers'  business 
would  have  been  impossible.     The  schemes  of  one  oily  rascal,  Lorenzo 
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Taft,  who  does  all  in  his  power  to  thwart  Kenniston,  are  elaborately 
presented.  Jack  Espy  is  a  desperado,  Jasper  Larrabee  a  religious 
crank,  and  all  are  moonshiners.  Two  women  figure — Julia  and 
Adlicia." 

A  Daughter  of  To-day.  A  novel.  By  Mrs.  Everard 
Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan).  392  pp.  12mo,  $1.50. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who,  flattered  out  of  all  knowledge  by 
her  parents,  goes  to  Paris  to  study  art.  Here  she  is  taught  the 
severe  lesson  that  she  cannot  paint,  and  she  turns  her  attention  to 
journalism,  only  to  fail  once  more.  At  last  she  dies  by  her  own  hand., 
worn  out  by  repeated  disappointment.  The  book  seems  to  have  been 
written  to  warn  those  girls  who,  finding  attraction  of  self  support  and 
the  freedom  of  Bohemia  too  great  to  resist,  launch  out  for  themselves 
without  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  powers.     It  is  a  sad  story." 

Esther  Waters.  A  novel.  By  George  Moore.  Sergei's 
International  Library.  377  pp.  12mo,  paper,  50  cents, 
cloth,  $1.25.     Chicago:  Chas.  H.  Sergei  Co. 

"  Zola  himself  has  not  made  a  more  unrelenting  &udy  of  the  com 
mon  life  of  common  people  than  George  Moore  has  done  in  this  re 
markable  book.  If  a  modern  novel  must  be  assumed  to  have  a  pur 
pose,  Mr.  Moore's  purpose  seems  to  be  to  show  how  inevitably  the 
passion  for  betting  brings  everybody  to  unmitigated  grief.  It  is  a 
painful  book,  yet  distinctively  a  work  of  art,  with  a  strength  and 
firmness  of  touch. 

"  Esther  Waters  is  a  servant-girl  who,  while  kitchen  maid  in 
the  family  of  a  philanthropic  woman,  is  seduced  by  one  of  the  grooms 
having  care  of  betting  and  race  horses.  Her  subsequent  life,  her 
devotion  to  her  child,  and  suffering  on  his  account,  and  her  final  re 
union  with  the  man  who  betrayed  her,  makes  the  story." 

Mr.  Bailey- Mar tin.  By  Percy  White.  318  pp.  12mo, 
$1.25.     New  York:  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co. 

"  In  this  book,  which  is  written  in  the  style  of  an  autobiography, 
Mr.  Bailey  Martin  tells  the  story  of  his  life  at  a  boys'  school  in  Eng 
land,  of  his  working  his  way  by  scheming  and  bootlicking  into  the 
good  graces  of  one  of  his  school  fellows,  a  young  idiot  of  a  lord,  and 
through  him  into  his  family — marrying  the  young  lord's  sister — of 
his  continued  bootlicking  where  it  would  redound  to  his  social  and 
pecuniary  advantage  through  life,  until  he  is  metaphorically  kicked 
out  of  office,  of  society,  and  the  country.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  satire, 
very  cleverly  written;  so  cleverly,  in  fact,  that  the  helter  skelter 
novel  devourer  will  very  likely  go  through  it  without  appreciating  its 
intent  or  its  various  sharp  points.  Mr  Bailey  Martin  is  a  simple 
variation  of  the  Uriah  Heep  type;  less  offensive  in  personal  habit  and 
appearance,  but  still  Uriah  Heep." 

Mr.  Percy  White  is  the  editor  of  Public  Opinion.  The  above 
work  is  his  first  novel. 

The  Perkins  Peril.  By  Geo.  V.  Wells.  Paper.  Illus- 
trated.    Pp.  247.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee.     25  cents. 

"A  novel  of  rural  life  in  Illinois,  with  mortgages,  land  specula 
tion,  and  a  coal  strike  in  it,  a  constant  endeavor  to  show  that  our 
present  land-system  is  responsible  for  all  evils,  and  a  prophecy  that 
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the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  by  1920  will  have  removed  all  the  evils 
which  spring  from  the  villainy  of  making  money  and  the  crime  of 
foreclosing  a  mortgage." 

The  Girl  from  Macoupin.  By  H.  E.  Scott.  Paper. 
Pp.  330.     Illustrated.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee.     25  cents. 

"  A  sensational  story  of  Illinois  country  life,  of  Chicago,  and  of  a 
mining  town,  designed  to  show  the  villainy  of  mortgages,  the  dangers 
to  which  young  women  are  exposed  in  earning  a  living  in  great  cities, 
and  the  horrors  of  sweatshops." 

The  Duke  of  Arcanum.  By  Frank  Carleton  Long,  au- 
thor of  The  Lady  of  the  Lens.  Paper.  Pp.452.  Illustrated. 
Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee.     50  cents. 

A  detective  story,  with  some  features  making  it  perhaps  better 
than  the  usual  run  of  that  class. 

My  Two  Wives.  By  one  of  their  husbands.  In  two 
parts.  Part  I.  My  First  Wife  by  her  second  husband. 
Part  II.  My  Second  Wife,  by  her  first  husband.  With 
an  editorial  preface  by  Eldon  Phewfees,  Esq.,  etc.,  and  an 
authorial  introduction  by  Mr.  Tomothy  Moleskin,  husband 
of  the  two  Mrs.  Moleskins.  The  "Unknown"  Library. 
170  pp.  12mo,  50  cents.     New  York:  The  Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

"  The  husband  who  tells  the  humorous  and  often  pathetic  story 
of  his  matrimonial  ventures  is  a  retired  grocer,  who  confesses  to  'a 
grocer's  heart  and  mind.'  The  first  Mrs.  Moleskin  was  a  widow  of 
great  self-esteem,  energy,  and  strong  evangelical  tendencies;  the 
second  is  a  gentle,  loving  woman,  in  whom  her  much-married  hus- 
band finds  all  he  had  dreamed  of  home,  love,  and  happiness.  The 
grocer's  comments  on  the  habits  and  religion  of  his  neighbors  are  full 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  common  sense." 

A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds.  A  romance  of  the  future. 
By  John  Jacob  Astor.  Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard.  476  pp. 
12mo,  $1.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  The  date  of  the  events  narrated  in  the  book  is  supposed  to  be 
2000  A.  D.  The  inhabitants  of  North  America  have  increased  mightily 
in  numbers  and  power  and  knowledge.  It  is  an  age  of  marvellous 
scientific  attainments.  Flying  machines  have  long  been  in  common 
use,  and  finally  a  new  power  is  discovered  called  'apergy,'  the  reverse 
of  gravitation  by  which  people  are  able  to  fly  off  into  space  in  any  di- 
rection and  at  what  speed  they  please.  *  *  *  The  work  of  the 
world  is  done  by  means  largely  of  winds  and  tides,  which  store  up 
electricity.  The  electricity  of  thunder  storms  is  also  captured  and 
stored  up  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Railroads  are  conducted  by 
placing  magnets  at  intervals  of  fifty  miles,  the  magnet  drawing  the 
cars  as  they  approach,  and,  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  mechanism,  re- 
pelling them  after  they  pass. 

As  a  romance  the  book  is  interesting,  and  it  is  also  most  stimu- 
lating in  its  suggest iveness  regarding  the  possible  results  of  the  science 
of  the  future." 

The  Major  in  Washington  City.  Some  amusing  and 
amazing  letters  from  a  southern  standpoint.     Illustrated. 
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Neely's  Popular  Library.    251  pp.  12mo,  paper.  25  cents. 
•Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely. 

"The  writer  represents  an  unconstructed  rebel,  who  went  to 
Washington  in  1893  to  urge  the  payment  by  the  federal  government 
of  the  southern  war  claims.  His  letters  describe  his  experience  and  give 
his  views  on  the  battle  flags,  on  the  odiousness  of  federal  courts,  on 
the  negro  in  Alabama,  on  free  speech,  etc.  He  also  visits  New  York, 
meets  Richard  Croker,  and  Mr.  Dana  of  the  Sun,  and  has  other  interest- 
ing  experiences." 

The  American  Ambassador.  By  a  Public  Man.  Paper. 
Illustrated.     229  pp.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee.     25  cents. 

A  sensational  story  based  on  the  discovery,  by  Theodore  Win- 
throp,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Italy,  of  a  letter  reflecting  upon 
his  wife's  good  name,  and  his  attempt  to  secure  reparation  through 
her  supposed  defamer,  the  Count  Caspiades. 

In  the  Quarter.  By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  314  pp. 
Paper.     50  cents.     Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely. 

An  mteresting  story  of  student  life  in  Paris,  with  its  temptations 
and  other  dangers. 

Marcella.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  author  of  Robert 
Elsmere,  David  Grieve,  etc.  With  a  portrait.  In  two  vol- 
umes. 447,  498  pp.  12mo.  $2.00.  New  York:  Macmillan 
&Co. 

"Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  third  novel  treats,  with  knowledge, 
sympathy,  and  a  masterful  degree  of  power,  of  the  active,  though 
still  vaguely  defined  and  much  misunderstood  force  called  socialism. 
While  the  novel  has  a  didactic  purpose,  plainly  expressed,  it  also  in- 
volves a  love  story  of  unusual  interest.  As  for  socialism,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  book  is,  that  character  is  above  everything  else.  Mrs. 
Ward  evidently  accepts,  with  some  reservation,  a  few  of  the  socialistic 
theories.  But  she  has  no  faith  in  that  world  of  absolute  equality  and 
freedom  from  suffering,  ambition,  and  contest,  which  the  socialists  are 
striving  for.  Marcella,  however,  will  probably  carry  an  understand- 
ing of  socialism  and  the  causes  of  it  into  many  places  where  it  has  not 
been  known." 

The  Princess  of  Alaska.  A  tale  of  two  countries.  By 
Richard  Henry  Savage,  author  of  My  Official  Wife,  etc.  420 
pp.  12mo,  paper.     50  cents.    Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely. 

"  The  scene  is  Alaska.  Irma,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Gregory 
Maxutoff,  Governor  of  Alaska,  is  the  heroine,  and,  when  the  story 
opens,  the  prospective  princess  of  Alaska.  The  interest  centres  in 
the  action  of  Fedor  Orloff,  a  Russian  convict,  and  in  that  of  Prince 
Maxutoff;  also  in  Serge  Zubow,  a  Tartar,  who  schemes  at  once  for 
the  fur  trade  of  Alaska,  the  downfall  of  the  governor,  and  revenge  on 
Orloff,  seeking  to  encompass  his  ends  by  criminal  means." 

Red  Diamonds.  A  novel.  By  Justin  McCarthy,  author 
of  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Dear  Lady  Disdain,  etc. 
409  pp.  12mo,  paper,  £0  cents,  cloth  $1.00.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 
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"  The  diamonds  in  question  have  been  the  property  of  five  men, 
who  dug  for  them  by  proxy  in  South  Africa.  Having  made  an  agree 
ment  that  they  were  to  be  divided  on  a  certain  day  among  the  survi 
vors  or  their  designated  heirs,  they  proceed  to  reduce  their  numbers 
as  speedily  as  possible,  until  only  two  are  living  at  the  time  the 
story  gets  under  way.  There  is  an  abundance  of  life  and  rush  in  the 
story." 

The  Red  House.  By  the  Duchess  (Mrs.  Margaret  Hun- 
gerford),  author  of  A  Modem  Circe,  etc.  259  pp.  12mo, 
paper,  50  cents.     Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Go. 

"  The  characters  of  the  novel  are  Dr.  Darkham,  a  clever  man  and 
a  learned  scientist,  his  dull,  ugly  wife  that  he  had  married  in  his 
youth  for  her  money,  and  their  idiot  son;  these  are  the  denizens  of 
the  '  Red  House  '  The  doctor  is  a  man  of  little  principle,  and  when 
he  allows  himself  to  fall  in  love  with  a  charming  young  woman  he 
does  not  hesitate  at  a  crime  to  win  her,  retribution  comes  to  him  from 
a  most  unexpected  source." 

Rudin.  A  novel.  By  Ivan  Turgenev.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  Constance  Garnett.  With  a  portrait  and 
.'introduction  by  S.  Stepniak.  260  pp.  12mo,  &1.25.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  first  instalment  of  what  is  intended  to  be  a  translation  of  all 
the  novels  of  this  great  writer  An  extremely  interesting  story,  full 
of  truly  human  characters 

Kerrigan's  Quality.  By  Jane  Barlow,  author  of  Irish 
Idylls,  Bogland  Studies,  etc.  216  pp.  12  mo,  $1.25.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

"The  people  of  'Quality' to  whom  the  authoress  introduces  us 
are  after  all  but  the  pivots  about  which  revolve  the  essential  interests 
of  the  novel.  Kerrigan  himself  is  a  character  of  marked  and  attrac- 
tive individuality,  being  an  Irish  bachelor  approaching  forty,  who 
has  returned  to  his  native  shores  after  an  extended  absence  in  Aus- 
tralia, made  suddenly  wealthy  by  the  will  of  an  uncle.  The  sayings 
and  doings  of  the  minor  personages  in  the  aggregate  give  us  an  intimate 
and  accurate  insight  into  the  life  of  a  very  poor  Irish  village.  This 
life  is  thrown  into  relief  by  contrast  with  the  wider  experience  of  the 
travelled  Kerrigan  and  with  the  family  of  rank  which  passes  in  local 
gossip  under  the  appellation  of  '  Kerrigan's  Quality,'  because  it  occu- 
pies for  some  time  the  'Big  House'  which  the  ex- Australian  had 
bought.  The  tragic  drowning  of  a  young  lady  belonging  to  this 
family  gives  a  sombre  coloring  to  the  later  pages  of  the  story. " 

Perlyeross.  A  novel.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore,  author  of 
Lorna  Boone,  Sjpringhaven,  etc.  12mo,  $1.75.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

"Mr.  Blackmore's  new  story  is  fragrant  with  the  fresh  air  of 
Devonshire  country  life.  It  has  some  delightful  characters:  a  fine, 
sweet  old  clergyman,  a  manly  young  doctor  falsely  accused  of  a  hideous 
crime,  a  Corporal  Trim  sort  of  sturdy  veteran  soldier,  rustics  of 
racy  speech,  and  two  natural  and  charming  English  girls.  It  has,  too, 
Mr.  Blackmore's  characteristic,  leisurely,  nutty  humor  in  abundance. 
The  plot- idea  is  original,  and  the  mystery  well  concealed.     The  fault 

Vol,  4,-31. 
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of  the  book  is  that  in  the  second  half  it  is  altogether  too  deliberate; 
the  solution  of  the  mysterious  incident  on  which  the  story  turns  is 
held  too  long  in  suspense." 

Juvenile:— 

Cadet  Days.  A  story  of  West  Point.  By  Captain 
Charles  King,  U.S.A.  Illustrated.  293  pp.  12mo,  $1.25. 
New  York:     Harper  &  Bros. 

"  The  title  of  this  story  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope.  It  is  really 
a  picture  of  life  at  West  Point,  just  as  some  others  of  Captain  King's 
tales  have  been  pictures  of  army  life  on  the  frontier.  Something  of 
the  kind  has  been  tried  before,  but  never  with  the  same  knowledge, 
the  same  literary  skill,  and  the  same  honest  and  manly  spirit.  It  is, 
indeed,  their  honest  manliness  that  gives  their  greatest  value  to  Cap 
tain  King's  military  stories.  He  knows  the  life  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  depictsit  with  straightforward  appreciation;  and  while  he  throws 
no  artificial  glamour  around  it,  it  is  always  the  best  side  of  it  and 
not  the  worst  that  interests  him  most.  The  present  story  will  be  of 
interest  to  boys,  and  it  is  one  that  boys  may  profitably  read,  because 
its  standards  are  wholesome,  manly,  and  American." 

Children's  Sing  biff  Games.  With  the  tunes  to  which 
they  are  sung.  Collected  and  edited  by  Alice  B.  Gomme. 
Pictured  in  black  and  white  by  Winifred  Smith.  70  pp. 
12mo,  oblong,  $1.50.     New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co. 

"The  editor  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  eight  of  these 
old-time  plays,  two  or  three,  at  least,  of  which  are  familiar  to  New 
England  children.  The  others  seem  never  to  have  been  transplanted 
from  England  to  America." 

Miscellaneous:— 

Six  Years  in  Heaven.  A  true  story  of  human  credu- 
lity and  unexampled  devotion  embracing  a  complete  ex- 
pose of  the  abominable  practices  and  monstrous  profes- 
sions of  George  Jacob  Schweinfurth,  the  false  Christ, 
whose  main  "  Heaven  "  is  near  Rockford,  Illinois .  With 
a  biographical  sketch  of  this  most  remarkable  religious 
pretender  of  the  century.  By  Alex.  McCleneghan.  With 
an  introduction  by  Frank  C.  Lauder.  Paper,  50  cents. 
320  pp.  Illustiated.  Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

The  above  descriptive  title  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  contents  of 
the  work. 

The  Wee  Ones  of  Japan.  By  Mae  St.  John  Bramhall. 
Illustrations  by  C.  'S.  Weldon.  137  pp.  12mo,  $1.00.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

"In  this  noticeably  entertaining  volume  we  are  told  that  the 
Japanese  juvenile  resembles  his  American  brethren  in  most  essen- 
tials, but  he  has  a  certain  identity  of.  his  own  which  entitles  him  to 
remark.  *  *  *  *  He  is  *  one  of  the  most  lovable  creatures  up- 
on earth.'  The  wee  ones  of  Japan  are  bound  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  our  affections  by  some  rosy,  undreamed  of  route." 
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American:— 

Abell,  Geokge  William,  for  nearly  thirty  years  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  born  in  Baltimore,  Md  ,  Dec.  21, 1842;  died  there 
May  1. 

Allen,  Jerome,  educator;  born  in  Westminster,  Vt.,  July  17, 1830; 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  26  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  in 
1851;  for  over  ten  years  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Geneseo.  N.  Y. ,  president  of  State  Normal  School 
at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.;  founder  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York:  and  author  of  A  Handbook  of 
Experimental  Chemistry  for  Laboratory  Use,  A  Grammar  and  Analy- 
sis, Methods  for  Teachers  in  Grammar,  map  drawing  in  MonteitKs 
Geographies,  Manual  of  Map  Drawing,  Mind  Studies  for  Young 
Teachers,  Temperament  in  Education,  Outlines  of  Educational  History, 
and  School  Studies  in  English. 

Balch,  George  T.,  military  officer;  died  in  New  York  City  April 
15.  A  graduate  of  West  Poiut  and  long  connected  with  the  ord- 
nance corps.  Later  in  life  he  was  an  educator  and  asserted  his  strong 
patriotism  by  striving  for  the  display  of  the  American  flag  and  the 
symbols  of  American  liberty  in  the  schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Barrow,  Frances  Elizabeth  ("Aunt  Fanny"),  story  writer; 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1802;  died  in  New  York  City  May  7.  She 
was  the  author  of  twenty-five  juvenile  books,  a  novel  entitled  The 
Wife's  Stratagem,  and  a  popular  book  called  The  Letter  G. 

Brattan,  Robert  F. ,  representative  in  congress  from  the  first 
district  of  Maryland;  died  in  Princess  Anne,  Md. ,  May  10.  He  was 
born  May  13,  1845. 

Bright,  Edward,  clergyman  and  editor;  born  in  1808  in  King- 
ston, England;  died  in  New  York  City  May  17.  After  preaching  a 
few  years,  he  accepted  the  post  of  foreign  secretary  of  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  union,  with  headquarters  in  Boston.  In  editing 
the  society's  magazine  he  found  his  true  vocation.  In  1855  he  went 
to  New  York  and  purchased  The  Register,  a  Baptist  weekly  paper, 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  The  Examiner.  Under  liis  guid 
ance.  it  became  one  of  the  leading  Baptist  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Cattell,  Alexander  G.,  politician,  born  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
12.  1816.  died  in  Jamestown.  N  Y.,  April  9.  He  was  a  republican 
United  States  senator  from  1866  to  1871,  and  was  at  one  time  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  Europe. 

Chorpenning,  George,  soldier:  born  in  Somerset,  Penn.,  June 
1,1820;  died  in  New  York  City  April  3.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
carry  the  United  States  mails  across  the  continent. 

Daniels,  William  B.,  ex-governor  of  Idaho,  died  at  Tacoma, 
Wash. ,  April  22.  He  was  born  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  and  he  and  Presi- 
dent Garfield  were  boys  together.  In  1853  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
Oregon,  was  appointed  governor  of  Idaho  by  President  Lincoln,  and 
returned  to  Oregon  after  his  term  expired. 

Dechert,  Robert  P.,  soldier;  born  in  Readiug,  Penn.,  Aug.  16, 
1842;  died  in  Philadelphia  May  12.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Winchester,  Cedar  Mouutaiu,  Antietam,  and  Chancellorsville.  At 
Gettysburg  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  first  division, 
twelfth  &r*uy  corps.    He  also  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
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Edwards,  William  Hayden.  United  States  consul  general, 
died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  May  16.  He  liad  been  secretary  of  legation 
and  acting  charge  d"  affairs  in  Brazil,  consul  general  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  consular  agent  at  Schiedam,  Netherlands. 

Field,  David  Dudley,  jurist,  born  in  Haddain,  Conn  ,  Feb.  13, 
1805;  died  in  New  York  City  April  18.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  fain 
ily  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters,  children  of  a  poor  minister  of 
the  gospel  who,  though  receiving  the  most  meagre  salary,  managed 
to  give  three  of  the  sons  a  college  education.  David  Dudley  entered 
Williams  College  in  1821.  In  1828  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Four 
of  the  sons  of  this  remarkable    family  became  distinguished  men 

Cyrus  W.  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the 
projector  of  the  Atlan 
tic  cable;  Stephen  J.  is 
a  supreme  court  judge, 
and  Henry  M.  is  a  lead 
ing  clergyman,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Evangelist. 
Mr.  Field  was  de- 
scribed by  a  noted  Eng 
lish  chancellor  as  "one 
who  had  done  more  for 
the  revision  and  simpli 
fication  of  legal  proce 
dure  than  any  other  liv- 
ing man."  Fifty-five 
years  ago  he  began  to 
work  for  a  reform  of  the 
j  udiciary,  but  it  was  not 
till  1846  that  his  influ- 
ence began  to  have  ef- 
fect on  the  New  York 
legislature.  In  1847  he 
was  appointed  commis 
sioner  of  practice  and 
pleadings,  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  prepar- 
ing a  code  of  procedure, 
which  was  finally  adopt 
ed  by  the  state  in  1850 
This  code  introduced 
many  radical  changes, 
and  has  been  taken  by  foreign  nations  as  a  basis  for  similar  re- 
forms, while  twenty-four  of  the  states  of  the  union  have  adopted 
nearly  all  of  its  principal  features.  In  1857  he  was  appoiuted  head 
of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  political  code,  penal  code,  and  civil 
code.  This  work  was  completed  in  1865,  but  only  the  penal  code  was 
adopted  by  the  state.  In  the  year  1873  Mr.  Field  presented  his  eel 
ebrated  Outlines  of  an  International  Code,  a  work  well  received  in 
England,  and  translated  at  once  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
Chinese.  In  1876  he  entered  congress.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
England,  and  was  well  known  in  several  of  the  colonies,  his  daughter 
being  the  wife  of  the  late  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  governor  of 
Queensland.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  peace  convention. 
Field,  Thomas  Powehs,  D.  D.,  clergyman;  born  at  Northfield, 
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Mass.;  died  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  May  16.  He  was  graduated  at  Am- 
herst in  1834.  Studied  theology  at  Andover.  He  was  a  pastor  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  for  twenty  years;  but  from  1876  to  1886,  when 
he  retired,  he  had  been  engaged  at  Amherst  College  in  different  pro- 
fessorships. 

Finney,  Judge  John  D.,  founder  of  the  society  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  Patrick;  died  in  St.  Louis  ,  Mo.,  June  25,  aged  57. 

Graham,  Andrew  J.,  author  of  the  system  of  shorthand  which 
bears  his  name;  born  in  Sandusky  county,  Ohio,  Aug.  2,  1830;  died 
in  Orange,  N.  J.,  May  19. 

Graham,  John,  lawyer;  born  in  New  York  City  in  1821;  died  there 
April  10.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he  enjoyed  a  national  reputation. 
He  defended  Gen.  Sickles  in  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Bar- 
ton Key;  and  Daniel  McFarland  charged  with  killing  Albert  D. 
Richardson.  He  also  defended  William  M.  Tweed,  Dan.  Noble,  the 
notorious  thief,  Ben.  Wood,  and,  finally,  Jaehne,  the  famous 
'  boodle  "  alderman. 

Hansen,  James  Dobbs,  LL.  D.,  educator;  born  in  China,  Me  , 
June,  1816;  died  in  Waterville,  Me.,  April  21.  In  addition  to  teach- 
ing nearly  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  was  author  of  preparatory  Latin 
prose  books,  including  an  edition  of  Ccesar\?  Commentaries  on  t?tv. 
Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Cicero's  orations  and  letters. 

Harvey,  James  M  ,  ex  governor  of  Kansas;  born  in  Monro* 
county,  Va.,  in  1833;  died  near  Junction  City,  Kan.,  April  15.  Hi\ 
was  elected  governor  in  1869,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  as  a  republican 
to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate. 

Hatton,  Frank,  journalist,  etc.;  born  in  Cambridge, Ohio,  April 
28,  1846;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  30.  He  was  for  several 
years  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawkey e,  his  par* 
ner  being  Robert  J.  Burdette,  the  famous  humorist.  He  serve,  > 
through  the  civil  war;  was  appointed  assistant  postmaster-general  in 
1881;  and  became  postmaster- general  by  the  retirement  of  Judg«. 
Gresham  in  1884.  He  was  at  different  times  editor  of  the  Journal, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  The  National  Republican,  Washington,  D.  C,, 
the  Chicago  Mail,  and  finally  the  Washington  Post. 

Ives,  Henry  S.,  financier;  died  in  Asheville,  N.  C,  April  17.  Hb 
was  known  in  Wall  street  as  the  "  young  Napoleon  of  finance."  His 
transactions  were  dashing  and  reckless,  and  sometimes  questionable. 
His  partners  were  George  H.  Stayner  and  Thomas  C.  Doremus. 
His  attempted  wreck  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  railroad 
is  a  matter  of  history.  The  firm  failed  in  1887,  with  liabilities  of 
$20,000,000. 

Jay,  John,  lawyer;  born  in  New  York  City  June  23,  1817;  died 
there  May  5.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia,  1836;  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Daniel  Lord,  Jr.,  having  William  M.  Evarts  as  a  fellow 
student.  Soon  became  known  as  an  ardent  and  aggressive  abolition 
ist.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Austria,  and  his  diplo- 
matic career  was  such  as  to  win  for  his  government  the  heartiest 
approval.  Mr.  Jay  was  the  grandson  of  John  Jay,  first  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States. 

Johnson,  Sir  Francis,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  this 
province  of  Quebec,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  member:* 
of  the  Canadian  judiciary;  born  in  England,  in  1806;  died  in  Mon 
treal,  Que.,  May  27. 
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Kershaw,  Joseph  B.,  a  major-general  in  the  confederate  army, 
died  in  Camden,  S.  C.  April  13.  He  was  a  circuit  judge  for  sixteen 
years.  The  state  legislature  at  its  last  session  designated  him  to 
prepare  a  history  of  the  South  Carolina  troops  in  the  war  of  seces- 
sion. 

Knabe,  Ernest  J.,  president  of  the  Knabe  piano  manufactur- 
ing company,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  17,  aged  57. 

Kohut,  Alexander,  D.  D.,  rabbi;  born  in  Felegyhaza,  Hungary, 
in  1842;  died  in  New  York  City  May  25.  A  distinguished  oriental 
scholar,  writer,  and  rabbi.  His  principal  work  is  the  Aruch  Com- 
pletum,  a  Talmudic  dictionary  and  encyclopedia,  based  on  the 
Talmudical  Midrashical  dictionary  of  R.  Nathan  ben  Jechiel,  who 
lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  a  large  work  in  nine  volumes 
and  has  been  commended  by  M.  Renan  and  others.  Among  the 
other  works  of  Dr.  Kohut  are  a  History  of  Judaism  from  Ezra  to 
1880,  Criticism  on  the  Translation  of  the  Persian  Bible  by  Josef 
Tawus,  Kohut  on  Ethics,  and  about  thirty  other  writings. 

Krehbiel,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  (born  Helena  Virginia  Osborn)  writer; 
born  in  Birmingham,  Conn.;  died  in  New  York  City  May  10.  A 
charming  writer  for  children,  most  of  her  work  being  done  for  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  and  for  Golden  Hours,  a  Cincinnati  magazine. 
Her  husband  is  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Law,  Mrs.  Sallie  Chapman  Gordon,  known  throughout  the 
south  as  the  "Mother  of  the  Confederacy,"  owing  to  her  organiza 
tion  of  the  southern  hospital  corps  during  the  war;  died  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  June  28,  aged  89. 

Mildner,  Ernest  Otto  William,  professor  of  German  in 
Princeton  College,  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  26. 

Moore,  Joseph,  who  planned  and  constructed  many  of  the  pon 
toon  bridges  used  by  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea;  died  in  In 
dianapolis,  Ind. ,  May  8,  aged  65.     . 

McGarrahan,  William,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  24], 
aged  about  70.  He  was  known  at  the  capital  as  "the  claimant," 
having  been  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  Mexican  grant  in  California 
of  the  Rancho  Panoche  Grande  property  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

McMurray,  William,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  clergyman;  born  near 
Portadown,  Ireland,  in  1810;  died  at  Niagara-on-the  Lake,  Ont.,  May 
19.  He  was  educated  at  Toronto,  ordained  in  1833,  and  became  a 
missionary  to  the  Ojibway  Indians,  marrying  the  granddaughter  of  the 
chief  Waub-Ojedeg.  He  became  rector  of  Ancaster  and  Dundas  in 
1838,  and  in  1857  went  to  Niagara,  Ont.,  where  he  ministered  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  archdeacon  of  the  episcopal  diocese 
of  Niagara. 

Niles,  Thomas,  publisher,  one  of  the  firm  of  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  born  in  Boston  in  1825;  died  in  Perugia,  Italy,  May  18. 
He  was  the  first  American  publisher  to  import  English  editions, 
which  it  would  not  pay  to  reprint.  His  skilful  handling  of  books 
made  the  reputation  of  several  American  authors.  He  introduced 
Ecce  Homo  and  the  works  of  Jean  Ingelow,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, 
and  Edwin  Arnold  to  American  readers. 

O'Farrell,  Michael  Joseph,  Roman  Catholic  bishop;  born  in 
Ireland,  Dec.  2, 1832;  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  2.  He  was  for- 
merly pastor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  in  Barclay  street,  New  York  City, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the  newly  created  diocese  of  Trenton 
in  1881. 
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Peck,  J.  Oramel,  D.  D.,  clergyman;  born  in  Groton,  Vt.,  Sept. 
4, 1836;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  17.  He  had  been  pastor  of 
Methodist  churches  in  New  England,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and  Brook- 
lyn; in  1888  was  elected  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Missionary 
society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  which  office  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Perkins,  Bishop  W.,  ex -United  States  senator  from  Kansas, 
born  in  Rochester,  Ohio,  Oct.  18,1841;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
June  20.  He  was  educated  at  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.;  served 
in  the  union  army  during  the  war;  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1867; 
was  for  about  ten  years  judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial  district  of 
Kansas;  was  elected  to 
the  48th,  49th,  50th,  and 
51st  congresses  as  a  re- 
publican. In  January, 
1892,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  to  the 
United  States  senate  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  Senator  Preston  B. 
Plumb,  who  died  Dec. 
20,  1891. 

PnELPS,  William 
Walter,  lawyer  and 
diplomat;  born  in  New 
York  City  Aug.  24, 
1839;  died  in  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  June  17. 
He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1860,  studied 
law,  settled  in  Engle- 
wood,  and  became  coun- 
sel for  several  large 
corporations.  In  1869, 
he  inherited  an  im 
mense  fortune.  He  was 
in  congress  from  1873 
to  1875  and  from  1883 
to  1889;  was  minister  to 
Austria  in  1881;  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to 
the  Samoan  conference 
at  Berlin  in  1889,  and 
the  same  year  minister 
to  Germany.  During  the  second  Cleveland  administration  he  was 
appointed  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  the 
recipient  of  numerous  civic  honors;  was  a  man  of  large  views  and  lib- 
eral spirit;  and  gave  generously  of  his  substance  for  the  good  of  oth- 
ers.    Rutgers  College  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1889. 

Price,  Rodman  M.,  naval  officer  and  governor;  born  in  1818; 
died  in  Oakland,  N.  J.,  June  7.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  fact 
that,  while  only  a  purser  in  the  navy,  he  induced  Commodore  Sloat, 
having  charge  of  our  squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  in  1846, 
to  raise  the  American  flag  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  California, 
and  thus  secure  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  five  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet  sailing  thither  to  take  pos- 
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session  of  the  country.  After  assisting  to  develop  the  resources  of 
California,  he  returned  to  New  Jersey.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  33d  congress,  and  during  his  term  of  service  was  chosen  governor 
of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  from  1854  to  1857.  After  that  he 
lived  in  comparative  retirement. 

Ramsey,  Joseph  H.  railroad  manipulator;  born  in  Sharon,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  29,  1816;  died  in  Howe's  Cave,  N.  Y.,  May  12.  He  has  been 
styled  the  "Little  Giant"  of  the  Albany  &  Susquehanna  railroad, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  system.  It  was 
while  he  was  president  of  this  road  that  Jay  Gould  and  James  Fisk, 
Jr.,  tried  to  secure  control  of  it,  in  order  to  make  it  an  appendage  to 

the  Erie  road.  He  was 
at  one  time  state  sena 
tor. 

Robinson,  Ezekiel 
GlLLMAN,  D.D..LL.D., 
educator;  born  in  Attle 
boro,  Mass.,  March  23, 
1815;  died  in  Reading, 
Mass. ,  June  13.  He  was 
graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1838,  and 
at  Newton  Theological 
Seminary  in  1842;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  in 
Norfolk,  Va.;  in  1846 
became  professor  of 
Biblical  interpretation 
in  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  Covington, 
Ky.;  four  years  later 
was  made  pastor  of  the 
Ninth  street  Baptist 
church  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  remaining  until 
he  was  elected  professor 
of  theology  in  Roches 
ter  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1853.  In  1860 
he  became  president  of 
that  institution.  When 
Dr.  Caswell  retired  from 
the  presidency  of  Brown 
University  Dr.  Robinson  was  chosen  to  be  his  successor,  and  assumed 
office  in  1872.  Failing  health  caused  him  to  resign  the  presidency 
of  Brown  some  years  later.  When  Chicago  University  was  opened, 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  that  institution.  Dr.  Rob 
inson  was  for  several  years  editor  of  The  Christian  Review,  and 
published  a  great  many  reviews,  addresses,  and  sermons.  He  also 
published  a  translation  of  Neander's  Planting  and  Training  of 
the  Church,  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  and  Principle  and  Prac- 
tice of  Morality. 

Scott,  Alexander  Forsythe,  ex-judge  of  the  county  court 
of  the  county  of    Peel,  Ont. ;  died  in  Brampton,  Ont.,  May  12. 

Seagrist,  Nicholas,  writer;  born  in  New  York  City;  died 
there  April  15.       He  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  an   officer  under  the 
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first  Napoleon.       His  writings  under  the  pen-name  of  "  The  Sage 
of  Bloomingdale "  attracted  some  attention. 

Seligman,  Jesse,  banker;  born  in  Bavaria  in  1825;  died  in  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  April  23.  He  was 
originally  a  pedler,  then  a  clothing  merchant,  then,  having  made  a 
fortune  in  the  early  days  of  California,  a  financier.  He,  with  his 
brothers,  founded  the  well  known  banking  house  in  Broad  street, 
New  York  City.  Branches  were  established  in  many  cities  of 
Europe  and  South  America  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Jesse  Selig- 
man was  best  known  for  his  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  It  was 
during  and  after  the  civil  war  that,  with  his  brothers,  he  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  the  financial  policy  of  the  United  States.  He 
upheld  the  credit  of  the  country,  and  became  the  trusted  adviser  of 
many  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury.  It  was  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Jesse  Seligman  that  heavy  amounts  of  bonds  were  placed 
in  Europe.  Never  for  a  moment,  despite  adverse  criticisms,  did  he 
question  the  financial  soundness  of  his  country.  Jesse  Seligman  was 
endowed  with  the  highest  qualities  of  a  financier — quickness  of  per- 
ception, untiring  energy,  and,  above  all,  an  unimpeachable  integrity.. 

Simpson,  Rev.  Benjamin  H.,  assistant  professor  of  systematic 
theology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School;  died  June  28. 

Slocum,  Henry  Warner,  soldier;  born  in  Delphi,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
24,  1827;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  14.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1852.  In  1856  he  left  the  army  to  practice  law  in 
Syracuse.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of 
the  27th  New  York  volunteers.  He  went  to  the  front,  and  received 
a  wound  in  the  thigh  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  At  the  close  of; 
the  summer  of  1861  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  anil 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  At  the  battles  of  Malvern 
Hill  and  Gaines'  Mill  he  was  conspicuous;  and  on  July  4,  1862,  he  waii 
raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  He  fought  a*. 
South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Second  Bull  Run.  In  October,  1862, 
he  took  command  of  the  12th  army  corps,  and  displayed  much 
bravery  at  Chancellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  and  Gettysburg.  In  tho 
last  named  battle  he  commanded  the  right  wing,  which  turned  the 
tide  of  battle.  In  1864  he  was  in  command  at  Vicksburg,  and  in 
August  of  that  year  he  succeeded  General  Hooker  in  command  of  the 
20th  army  corps  under  General  Sherman,  and  went  with  him  to  At 
lanta  and  the  sea.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army 
until  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  After  the  war 
ended  General  Slocum  went  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  to  re 
side.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  later  became  connected 
with  several  financial  enterprises.  In  1882  a  determined  effort  was 
made  to  secure  his  nomination  for  governor  of  the  state,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Grover  Cleveland.  The  following  year  he  was  elected 
a  congressman-at-large,  and  this  was  his  last  public  service. 

Stockbridge,  Francis  Brown,  United  States  senator,  lumber 
manufacturer,  etc.;  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  April  9,  1826;  died  in  Chicago, 
111.,  April  30.  In  1847  he  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  lumber 
business,  being  interested  in  sawmills  in  Michigan.  In  1851  he  re- 
moved to  Allegan  county,  Mich.,  to  take  charge  of  his  mills.  Ini 
1871  he  was  made  a  state  senator.  He  was  elected  a  United  States; 
senator  as  a  republican,  taking  his  seat  March  4, 1887;  and  was  re- 
elected  in  1893. 

Tach£,  Mgb.  Alexandre  Antqnin,  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
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of  St.  Boniface,  Man.;  died  in  Winnipeg  June  22.  He  was  born  in 
Riviere  du  Loup,  Que.,  July  23, 1823,  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  families  in  Canadian  history.  He  graduated  at  the  College 
of  St.  Hyacinthe  and  studied  theology  in  the  Seminary  of  Montreal. 
He  became  a  monk  of  the  Oblate  order  and  volunteered  at  once  for 
missionary  service  among  the  Indians  of  the  northwest.  He  reached 
St.  Boniface  Aug.  23,  1845,  and  was  the  first  priest  ordained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  river.  In  the  following  year  he  commenced  his 
labors  among  the  Indians  who  lived  around  the  lakes  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  the  northwest.  He  went  to  France  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Arath  inpartibus  in  the  cathedral  of  Vivierson  Nov. 
23,  1851.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  February,  1852.  He  set  about 
founding  new  missions;  obtained  missionaries,  male  and  female,  to 
aid  him;  and  many  schools,  convents,  colleges,  and  chapels  were  built. 
He  became  bishop  of  St.  Boniface  June  7, 1853.  He  laid  in  1869  be- 
fore the  Canadian  government  the  grievances  of  the  Metis,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  the  Red  river  country  to 
the  dominion,  and  he  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  get  the  government 
not  to  make  changes  in  the  political  situation  without  consulting 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  river  settlement.  He  sailed  for  Italy 
to  attend  the  Ecumenical  council  soon  after  this  interview  with  the 
government;  and,  during  his  absence,  the  political  troubles  came  to  a 
crisis  in  the  first  Riel  rebellion.  He  returned  in  March,  1870;  and 
was  appointed  archbishop  of  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Boniface  in 
1871. 

Temple,  Rear- Admiral  William  Granville,  U.  S.  N., 
(retired);  born  in  Vermont  in  1824;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  28.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars. 
In  1874  he  took  charge  of  the  government's  reception  of  King  Kala- 
kaua,  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  at  Washington,  for  which,  by  permis- 
sion of  congress,  he  received  a  decoration  from  the  Hawaiian  mon- 
arch. He  was  captain  of  the  New  York  navy  yard  from  1875  to  1877. 
He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  in  1884,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  his  own  request. 

Trumbull,  Matthew  M.,  soldier  and  writer;  born  in  London, 
Eng. ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  9.  During  the  civil  war  he  or- 
ganized the  9th  Iowa  cavalry.  For  bravery  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general.  About  twelve  years  ago  he  moved  to  Chicago  and  began  a 
literary  career  which  made  him  prominent  in  England  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  His  contributions  to  periodical  literature  have  been 
numerous  and  valuable.  His  book  Free  Trade  in  England  created 
wide  interest,  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  some  institutions. 

Tuttle,  Herbert,  A.  M.,  L.  H.  D.,  professor  of  modern  Euro- 
pean history  in  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  born  Nov.  29,  1846; 
died  June  21.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
From  1869  to  1880  he  was  engaged  in  journalistic  work.  For  several 
years  he  was  confidential  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News, 
receiving  private  telegrams  from  Russia,  which,  from  Berlin,  he  for- 
warded to  London.  In  Germany  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Prince 
Bismarck  and  his  son,  and  while  resident  there  gathered  materials 
for  his  History  of  Prussia,  his  chief  work,  three  volumes  of  which 
have  been  published,  the  fourth  being  half  finished.  The  military 
archives  of  Prussia  were  kindly  loaned  to  him  by  Count  von  Moltke 
that  he  might  consult  them.  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White  met 
Mr.  Tuttle  in  Berlin,  and  induced  him  to  return  to  America,  and  for  a 
time  he  lectured  at  the  request  of  President  Angell,  of  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Michigan,  upon  international  law,  while  the  latter  was  absent 
in  China. 

V\n  Aernam,  Henry,  M.  D.,  physician  and  politician;  born  in 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.;  died  in  Franklinviile,  N.  Y.,  June  1.  He  served 
one  term  in  the  assembly  before  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enlist  in  the  154th  regiment  New  York  volunteers,  serving  as 
surgeon  of  the  regiment.  He  was  elected  to  congress  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  in  1864,  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Secretary  Stan- 
ton, and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  In 
1866  he  was  re-elected.  President  Grant  appointed  him  commissioner 
of  pensions  in  1869,- and  he  served  three  and  a-half  years,  instituting 
many  reforms  in  that  department,  one  of  the  most  important  being 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  paying  pensions  once  a  month  in- 
stead of  once  a  year.  In  1878  Mr.  Van  Aernam  was  re-elected  to 
congress,  where  he  served  two  terms. 

Vance,  Zebulon  B.,  politician;  born  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  May 
13, 1830;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  14.  He  was  educated  for  the 
law;  was  elected  to  the  35th  congress,  and  labored  earnestly  against 
secession,  while  warning  the  country  against  coercion  of  the  southern 
states.  When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  however,  he  left  his  seat 
and  cast  his  lot  with  his  native  state.  He  entered  the  confederate 
army  as  a  captain  in  May,  1861.  Two  months  later  he  was  made  a 
colonel.  He  was  elected  governor  of  North  Carolina,  in  August, 
1862.  In  1863  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  subject 
of  peace,  declaring  that  the  only  way  of  removing  the  discontent, 
then  prevailing  in  North  Carolina  was  by  making  some  attempt  at 
negotiating  with  the  federal  government.  In  August,  1864,  he  was 
again  elected  governor.  He  was  arrested  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  imprisoned  at  Washington,  but  was  honorably  discharged.  In 
November,  1870,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  In  1876  he  was  elected  governor  for 
the  third  time.  In  January,  1879,  after  a  long  struggle,  he  was 
again  nominated  for  the  United  States  senate,  and  he  took  his  seat 
in  March,  1879.     He  was  re  elected  in  1884,  and  again  in  1890. 

Van  Zandt,  Charles  Collins,  ex-governor  of  Rhode  Island;, 
born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  10, 1830;  died  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  Juno 
4. 

Walter,  James  A.,  Roman  Catholic  priest;  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  1826;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  5.  He  attended  Mrs. 
Surratt  during  her  trial,  and  was  on  the  scaffold  when  she  was 
hanged. 

Waterbury,  Nelson  Jarvis,  lawyer;  born  in  New  York  City 
in  July,  1819;  died  there  April  22.  He  was  a  law  partner  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden;  judge  of  the  marine  court;  assistant  to  Postmaster  Isaac  V. 
Fowler;  district  attorney;  judge  advocate-general;  and  member  of  a 
commission  to  revise  the  statutes.  He  was  anti-Tammany  in  his 
politics,  but  a  personal  friend  of  Richard  Croker. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  educator;  born  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  9, 1827;  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June 
7.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1845.  Devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  languages,  notably  Sanskrit,  was  a  special 
student  at  Yale,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies  at  Berlin  under 
Bopp  and  Weber,  and  at  Tubingen  under  Roth.  In  1854  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Yale,  to  which  was  added  in  1879 
the  professorship  of  comparative  philology.  He  made  a  number  of 
{Sanskrit  publications  of  marked  value,  and  was  a  contributor  tQ 
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Bohtlingk  and  Roth's  great  Sanskrit  dictionary,  published  in  seven 
volumes  at  St.  Petersburg,  1853-67.  He  also  wrote  many  books  on 
other  topics,  including  French,  German,  and  English  grammars, 
and  treatises  on  the  philosophy  of  language.  His  last  great  un- 
dertaking was  the  general  editing  of  The  Century  Dictionary. 

Wilson,  Thomas  S.,  jurist;  died  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  May  17. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Iowa  supreme  court  by  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren.  The  appointment  was  renewed  by  Presidents  Tyler 
and  Polk,  and  he  continued  on  the  bench  until  1847.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  state  legislature  and  also  as  district  judge. 

Workman,  Joseph,  M.  D.,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  superin- 
tendent of  the  Toronto  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  Ontario  medical  council,  died  April  16,  aged  89. 

Foreign:— 

Alboni,  Marietta,  celebrated  contralto  singer;  born  in  Italy  in 
1824;  died  in  Paris,  France,  June  23.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Mme. 
Bertoletti  in  Bologna  and  of  Rossini;  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  in  Bologna,  which  led  to  her  securing  an  engage- 
ment at  La  Scala,  in  Milan.  Here  she  established  her  reputation 
firmly.  Mme.  Alboni  first  appeared  in  London  in  1847,  at  the 
height  of  the  Jenny  Lind  fever,  and  formed  a  potent  counter-attrac- 
tion to  that  popular  singer  in  the  rival  opera  houses.  Her  success 
was  uninterrupted  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other.  Soon  aftef? 
1850  Mme.  Alboni  visited  America,  and  here  her  triumphs  were  no 
less  distinguished  than  they  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean. 
She  retired  from  the  stage  in  1863. 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Clovis,  grandnephew  of  the  first  Napoleon; 
died  in  London,  Eng.,  May  16.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  but  was  not  acknowledged  by  him  until  a  short 
time  prior  to  the  latter's  death.  Previous  to  that  time  the  young 
man  was  known  as  Louis  Clovering  Clovis.  He  was  a  civil  engineer, 
and  resided  in  England. 

Bowen,  Lord,  born  in  1836;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  April  9.  He 
was  counsel  to  the  English  treasury  from  1872  to  1879,  sat  on  thfl 
bench  of  the  high  court  of  justice  from  1879  to  1882,  and  was  a  lord 
justice  of  appeal  from  the  latter  year  until  1893. 

Brown-Sequard,  Charles  Edward,. physician;  bora  on  the 
island  of  Mauritius  in  1817;  died  in  Paris  April  2.  He  received  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  devoted  himself  to  physiologi- 
cal experiments.  On  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  brain,  nerve  cen- 
tres, and  nerves  he  became  a  high  authority.  He  came  to  America 
and  accepted  the  post  of  professor  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of 
the  nervous  system  at  Harvard.  Returning  to  France  in  1869,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris.  From  1873  to 
1878  he  was  settled  in  New  York  as  a  practicing  physician,  and 
editor  of  a  medical  journal.  He  then  succeeded  Claude  Bernard  in 
the  chair  of  experimental  medicine  in  the  College  of  France,  which 
place  he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  career.  Besides  his 
lectures,  which  were  numerous  and  were  published  in  periodicals  and 
in  book  form,  he  was  the  author  of  many  essays  and  memoirs,  chiefly 
dealing  with  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  years  ago  a 
great  but  transient  sensation  was  caused  by  his  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  a  so-called  "elixir  of  life."  This  was  an  elaborately 
prepared  extract  of  certain  animal  juices  and  tissues,  the  injection  of 
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which  into  the  veins  of  men  would,  he  claimed,  largely  restore  the 
vigor  of  youth  to  the  aged  and  enfeebled.  The  outcome  of  numerous 
experiments  with  it  did  not  justify  the  extravagant  expectations 
which  had  been  hurriedly  formed.  But  his  investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  led  less  directly  to  results  of  undoubted  scien- 
tific value. 

Brudenell-Bruce,  George  William  Thomas,  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury;  born  June  8,  1863;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  April  10.  Be- 
fore succeeding  to  his  title  and  estates,  he  was  known  as  Lord  Saver- 
snake.  His  mode  of  life  involved  him  in  debts,  to  discharge  which  he 
sought  recently  to  dispose  of  the  historic  Saversnake  forest.  The 
succession  now  reverts 
to  the  late  marquis'  un- 
cle. 

Coleridge,  John 
Duke,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  England  since 
1880;  born  Dec.  3,  1820; 
died  in  London  June  14. 
He  was  the  first  person 
to  be  known  as  lord 
uhief  justice  of  Eng 
7and,  h  i  s  predecessors 
having  been  described 
in  their  patents  as  ' '  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  court 
»f  queen's  bench  "  Lord 
Uoleridge  was  the  eld 
ist  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
fohn  Taylor  Coleridge, 
i  >f  Heath's  Court,  Ottery 
{St.  Mary,  and  a  nephew 
•  >f  Samuel  Taylor  Coler- 
dge,  the  poet.  He  was 
failed  to  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  on  Nov. 
6, 1846,  and  went  to  the 
western  circuit,  of 
which  he  soon  became 
the  leader.  In  1855  he 
was  appointed  recorder 

of  Portsmouth, and  held  lotvd  chief  justice  coleridge 

office  till  1865,  when  he  op  England. 

resigned;  and  inl861  he  wascreated  queen's  counsel  and  soon  afterward 
nominated  a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He  sat  in  the  house  of 
commons  from  1865  till  1873.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
power,  in  1868,  Mr.  Coleridge  was  selected  for  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general,  and  knighted.  In  November,  1871,  he  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general. Soon  after  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  was  made  vacant,  and  the  ministry  conferred  the  post 
on  Coleridge,  who  took  office  on  Nov.  19,  1873.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  the  first  Baron  Coleridge  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  in  December,  and  was  also  made  a  privy  councillor.  He 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  until  he  was 
made  lord  chief  justice  of  England.  In  1884  Lord  Coleridge  visited 
the  United  States,  and  was  entertained  with  great  ceremony  by 
society  people  in  many  cities.      He  presided  at  the  famous  baccarat 
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trial  in  1891.  His  treatment  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  when  the  latter 
was  on  the  stand,  was  such  as  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily. Lord  Coleridge  as  a  lawyer  was  noted  for  clever  cross-examina- 
tion. His  methods  were  of  the  persuasive  rather  than  the  bullying 
character.  He  would  suavely  inveigh  people  into  making  damaging 
admissions,  and  remains  on  record  as  having  brought  by  these  gentle 
means  more  men  to  the  scaffold  than  any  other  English  lawyer  of  his 
time.  Lord  Coleridge  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  and  other  periodicals,  and  wrote  somewhat  concerning  his 
relative,  the  poet. 

Dusmet,  Joseph  Benedict,  cardinal  archbishop  of  Catania; 
born  in  1818;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  April  5.  He  was  created  a  cardinal 
in  1889. 

Fekron,  Theophile  Adrten,  soldier;  born  in  1830;  died  in 
Paris,  France,  May  6.  He  served  in  the  Crimea,  in  Algeria,  and  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  was  minister  of  war  under  Premier 
Rouvier  in  1887. 

Fraser,  Hugh,  British  minister  to  Japan;  died  in  London,  Eng., 
June  4. 

Hassan,  Muley,  Sultan  of  Morocco;  born  in  1831;  died  June  7. 
He  ascended  the  throne  Sept.  17, 1873.  He  was  the  fourteenth  of 
the  dynasty  of  Alides,  or  Fileli,  founded  by  Muley- Achmet,  and  the 
thirty  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in  law  of  the 
1 3rophet.  During  his  twenty  years'  reign  Morocco  has  had  more  or  less 
trouble  with  European  powers,  and  most  of  the  time  the  sultan  has 
been  engaged  in  settling  complications  with  foreign  consuls.  (See 
article  "  Affairs  in  Africa,"  p.  446).  The  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  dynasty  was  Sultan  Muley  Sidi-Mohammed,  during  whose 
jreign,  from  1767  to  1789,  the  country  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  in 
fternal  prosperity.  At  his  death,  in  1789,  a  struggle  for  the  throne 
#ave  rise  to  a  five  years'  war  and  anarchy,  ending  in  the  accession  of 
Nluley-Soliman,  great-grandfather  of  the  late  sultan.  This  lat- 
ter's  three  predecessors  were:  Muley-Solirnan -(1794-1822),  Muley 
Abdurrahman  (1822-1859),  and  Sidi-Muley-Mohauimed  (1859-1873). 

Hervey,  Lord  Arthur  Charles,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Eng.;  born  Aug.  20,  1808;  died  June  9.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  be- 
came bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  revisers. 

Jablochkoff,  M.,  electrician;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
April  6.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army,  and  invented  one 
of  the  earliest  successful  practical  electric  lights,  known  as  the 
Jablochkoff  candle. 

Le  Caron,  Henri,  (Major  Thomas  Beach)  British  spy;  born  in 
Colchester,  Eng.,  in  1841;  died  in  London  April  2.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  assumed  the  name  of  Le 
Caron,  and  enlisted  in  the  northern  army.  Afterwards,  having, 
through  an  old  companion  in  arms,  come  in  contact  with  Fenianism 
and  its  workings,  he  became  a  military  spy  for  the  British  govern- 
ment,  continuing  his  service  for  twenty-five  years.  His  book,  Twenty-five 
Years  in  the  Secret  Service,  is  a  narrative  of  remarkable  events  and  has 
value  in  an  historical  sense.  In  a  single  word,  he  joined  the  Fenian 
movement,  becoming  a  member  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  in  order  that  he 
might  communicate  their  plans  and  principles  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  whose  pay  he  was.  His  testimony  in  the  celebrated  Parnell 
case  made  his  name  known  all  over  the  world. 

Mokley,  Henky,  LL.  P.,  author  and  lecturer;  born  in  London, 
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Eng.,  Sept.  15,  1822;  died  in  Carisbrooke,  Isle  of  Wight,  May  14. 
Originally  a  teacher,  in  1851  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Charles 
Dickens  to  go  to  London  and  take  up  journalistic  work,  at  first  on 
Household  Words,  as  Dickens'  assistant,  and  then  as  chief  editor  of 
The  Examiner.  He  at  the  same  time  began  writing  books.  Among 
Ms  works  were  A  Defence  of  Ignorance,  English  Writers  Before 
Ohaucer,  Journal  of  a  London  Playgoer.  He  edited  A  Library  of 
English  Literature,  The  Carisbrooke  Library,  Morley's  Universal  Li- 
brary, sixty-three  volumes,  CasselVs  National  Library,  etc.  From  1857 
to  1865  he  was  English  lecturer  at  King's  College;  then  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature  at  University  College,  London,  and 
then  Emeritus  professor.  He  also  served  for  many  years  as  ex- 
aminer in  English  language,  literature,  and  history  at  University  Col- 
lege, and  professor  of  English  language  and  literature  at  Queen's 
College,  London.  From  1882  to  1889  he  was  principal  of  University 
Hall,  London. 

Nicotera,  Giovanni,  diplomat;  born  in  San  Biase,  Calabria, 
Sept.  9,  1828;  died  near  Naples,  Italy,  June  13.  He  participated  in 
the  insurrection  of  Calabria  in  1848,  and  afterward  was  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  of 
1857  against  the  Bourbons  of  Naples,  then  assumed  command  of  a 
corps  of  volunteers  organized  against  the  domination  of  the  Pope. 
He  was  made  an  aid  to  Garibaldi,  and  fought  with  him  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1866  in  the  Tyrol.  In  1867  he  commanded  the  expedition 
against  Rome.  After  the  accession  of  his  party  to  power  in  1876,  he 
took  the  post  of  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  Depretio  cabinet,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  energetic  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  brigandage  in  Sicily.  He  left  the  ministry  in  1877  and  resumed 
in  the  chamber  the  leadership  of  the  group  bearing  his  name.  In 
the  Crispi  ministry,  he  held  the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  but  favored 
the  clergy.  In  the  general  elections  of  1882  Siguor  Nicotera  was  re- 
elected, and  remained  in  the  opposition. 

O'Reilly,  Bernard,  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  oi 
Liverpool,  Eng. :  died  there  April  9.     He  was  consecrated  in  1873. 

Preedy,  William,  vice  admiral;  died  in  London  May  30.  He 
commanded  the  Agamemnon  during  the  laving  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
in  1858. 

Romanes,  George  John,  F.  R  S.,  LL.  D.,  professor;  born  in 
Kingston,  Canada,  May  20,  1848;  died  in  Oxford,  Eng.,  May  23.  In 
1867  he  entered  Cambridge,  was  graduated  in  natural  sciences  in 
1870,  and  was  Burney  prize  essayist  in  1873,  and  Croon ian  lecturer  to 
the  Royal  Society  in  1875.  Having  published  a  series  of  papers  on 
the  nervous  system  of  medusae,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1879.  While  still  at  Cambridge  he  formed  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Charles  Darwin./  His  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Human  Faculty,  and  his  pager  on/Physiological  Selection,  have  given 
rise  to  animated  discussion.  Mr.  Romanes  was  Fullerian  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  and  Rosebery 
lecturer  on  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His 
extensive  treatise  entitled  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  History  Before 
■and  After  Darwin,  is  a  copiously  annotated  publication  of  the  lec- 
tures delivered  in  both  these  capacities. 

Roscher,  Willtam,  educator;  born  in  1817;  died  in  Leipsic,  Ger- 
many, June  4.  He  had  been  a  professor  for  fifty  years,  and  had  lec- 
tured from  his  desk  in  the  Augusteum  at  Leipsic  for  more  than  a 
£  e*_  ^ration.       With  Professor  Hildebrand,  he  founded  the  historical 
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school  of  political  economy.  He  lived  to  see  his  methods  adopted  in 
universities  of  every  civilized  land.  He  wrote  a  System  of  Political 
Economy  in  six  large  volumes,  showing  such  a  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  all  nations,  as  no  other  man  of  his  specialty  has  disclosed. 

*  Schlozer,  Kurd  von,  diplomatist;  born  in  Lubeck  in  1822;  died 
in  Berlin  May  13.  In  1850  he  entered  the  Prussian  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs.      He  was  made  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1871. 

About  ten  years  later  he 
was  sent  to  the  Vatican. 
In  July,  1892,  he  was 
recalled  and  retired  be 
cause  he  had  neglected 
to  acquaint  his  govern 
ment  with  the  Pope's 
intention  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  France. 

SCHMEYKRAL,  HeRU. 

leader  of  the  German 
party  in  Bohemia,  died 
in  Prague,  April  15, 
aged  68 

Unru  he-Born  st, 
Hans  von.  Baron,  born 
in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Aug 
26,  1825,  died  there 
April  25.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the 
free  conservative  party, 
and  had  served  the 
state  in  some  capacity 
continually  from  1847 
to  1893,  representing 
the  third  district  of 
Posen  in  the  reichstag 
since  1867. 

Vay,  Baron,  presi 
dent  of  the  house  of 
magnates;  died  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  Hungary,  May 
14,  aged  93. 

Yates,  Edmund  Hodgson,  author  and  journalist;  born  in  Lon 
don,  Eng.,  in  July  1831;  died  there  May  20.  His  life  was  chiefly  de 
voted  to  newspaper  work  and  general  literary  pursuits.  For  six 
years  he  was  dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Daily  News',  he  edited 
Temple  Bar  for  some  time,  and  was  the  first  editor  of  Tinsley's 
Magazine.  He  was  also  for  many  yea/s  a  leading  contributor  to 
All  the  Year  Round.  For  a  time,  in  1873-74,  he  was  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  in  the  latter  year  he 
founded  his  famous  London  society  journal,  The  World,  which  he 
continued  to  edit  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
writings,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  books — My  Haunts  and 
Their  Frequenters,  After  Office  Hours,  Broken  to  Harness,  a  novel, 
Business  of  Pleasure,  Pages  inWaiting,  Running  th°,  Gauntlet,  Kiss- 
ing the  Rod,  and  Land  at  Last.  In  November,  1884,  he  published 
Personal  Reminiscences  and  Experiences,  an  autobiography,  which 
passed  through  a  number  of  editions.  Mr.  Yates  made  an  extenc*„a 
/lecture  tour  iu  this  country  some  years  ago. 
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QLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  M.  1).,  LL.  D.,  D.  C. 

L.,  poet,  prose  writer,  and  physician,  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  August  29,  1809 — the  third 
son  (and  the  third  of  five  children)  of  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Holmes,  D.  D.;  and  died  at  his  home,  No.  296  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  shortly  after  noon  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1894.  He  had  but  a  few  days  previously  returned  from 
his  cottage  at  Beverly  Farms,  where  he  had  long  been  ac- 
customed to  spend  his  summers. 

His  father  (born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  1763,  died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1837)  was  a  descendant  of  John 
Holmes,  an  English  settler  in  Woodstock  in  1686.  John's 
grandson,  David  Holmes,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  saw  military  service  as  a  captain  of  British 
troops  in  the  old  French  war  in  America,  and  later  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1783,  studied  there  for  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  was  for  forty  years  (1792  to  1832)  pastor  of 
the  First  parish  in  Cambridge.  He  was  the  author  of  An- 
nals of  America,  a  work  of  high  authority,  and  of  other 
writings  on  early  American  history.  His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Ezra  Stiles,  D.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College. 
His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Oliver  Wendell,  was  Sarah 
Wendell,  of  a  family  of  Dutch  descent  who  had  pur- 
chased in  1735  a  large  area  of  the  Indian  domain  in  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  in  the  region  of  the  present  city  of 
Pittsfield. 

Young  Oliver,  after  a  preparatory  course  at  Phillips 
Academy  in  Andover,  Mass.,  entered  Harvard  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  was  graduated  in  1829  in  a  class  many  of 
whose  members  became  eminent  in  later  life.     His  class 
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chose  him  to  deliver  the  poem  at  commencement.  He 
remained  a  year  at  Harvard  as  a  student  in  the  law  school, 
then  followed  his  natural  tastes  and  turned  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine;  and,  after  the  customary  course  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  pursued  his  studies  for  nearly 
three  years  in  the  hospitals  and  schools  of  Paris  and  other 
European  cities.  Returning  home  in  1836,  he  took  his 
degree  M.  D.;  and  in  1838  was  appointed  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  in  Dartmouth  College.  In  1840 
he  resigned  this  post,  removed  to  Boston,  and  began  a 
large  and  successful  general  practice.  In  1849  he  estab- 
lished his  summer  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Housatonic 
at  Pittsfield,  among  the  hills  of  Berkshire — on  a  part  of 
his  mother's  ancestral  estate.  A  short  time  before  his  re- 
moval to  Boston,  he  had  married  (in  1840)  Amelia  Lee 
Jackson,  daughter  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Massachu- 
setts supreme  court. 

Of  the  three  children  of  this  marriage,  the  eldest,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.  (born  in  Boston,  March  8,  1841), 
studied  at  Harvard;  entered  the  Union  army  as  lieutenant 
of  the  20th  Massachusetts  infantry,  1861;  was  wounded  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  at  Antietam,  and  at  the  second  battle  of 
Fredericksburg;  was  promoted  captain  on  General  Sedg- 
wick's staff  and  on  the  general  staff  of  the  sixth  corps; 
and  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  in  June,  1864.  He 
studied  law,  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  bar  in  1860, 
a  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  a  judge  of 
the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  in  1882;  and  has  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Kent's  Commentaries  (Boston,  1873), 
The  Common  Law  (1881),  besides  articles  in  periodicals, 
and  addresses. 

In  1847  Dr.  Holmes  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren  as  Parkman  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
in  Harvard  University,  whose  medical  department  has  its 
seat  in  Boston  near  the  shore  of  the  Charles  river  opposite 
Cambridge.  After  a  service  of  thirty-five  years  he  re- 
signed this  post  in  1882,  with  the  repute  of  a  successful 
lecturer,  and  having  gained  distinction  as  an  anatomist 
and  for  his  researches  in  microscopy  and  in  auscultation. 

Those  who  availed  themselves  of  Dr.  Holmes'  services 
as  a  medical  practitioner  greatly  valued  him;  and  during 
his  active  years,  his  practice  is  understood  to  have  been 
extensive.  It  has  been  suggested  that  his  world  wide  lit- 
erary fame  might  have  been  expected  to  bring  him 
patients  in  almost  unmanageable  throngs;  but  the  counter- 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  fame  of  an  unrivalled 
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wit  may  have  seemed  incongruous  with  the  gravity  of 
demeanor  which  the  common  mind  expects  of  those  to 
whom  it  entrusts  the  battle  for  life  against  disease.  If 
the  Doctor  recognized  this  crude  notion  as  affecting  his 
own  case,  it  must  have  been  added  material  for  his  humor- 
ous estimate  of  popular  fallacies. 

As  a  medical  practitioner  and  instructor  Dr.  Holmes 
was  from  the  first,  and  in  accordance  with  his  whole  na- 
ture, an  unrelenting  foe  to  every  form  of  pretense.  He 
opposed  heavy  dosings  and  advocated  simplicity  in  reme- 
dial measures.  When  it  is  remembered  that  his  medical 
career  began  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  it  will  be  observed 
that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  some  reforms 
which  have  now  gained  the  assent  of  all  leaders  in  medi- 
cal science — notably  in  the  reform  of  the  intemperate  use 
of  drugs.  Even  so  late  as  May,  1860,  his  address  "  Currents 
and  Counter-currents  in  Medical  Science,"  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
— published  in  1861  in  a  volume  with  others  of  his  ad- 
dresses and  essays — occasioned  alarm  in  the  minds  of  many 
prominent  physicians,  by  its  witty  assault  on  theories  then 
venerable  in  their  authority,  now  almost  utterly  discarded. 
Some  criticisms  of  his  free  and  vigorous  utterances  called 
forth  a  silencing  response  from  the  witty  reformer,  who 
certainly  could  not  be  charged  with  the  indiscretion  of 
youth  as  he  had  then  entered  on  his  second  half-century. 
An  admirable  reviewer  said  of  him: 

"  He  makes  quick  work  of  a  large  part  of  the  pharmacopoeia, 
and  would,  for  the  sake  of  mankind,  throw  the  greater  part  of  physic 
to  the  sea,  were  he  not,  as  he  intimates,  too  tender-hearted  to  poison 
the  fishes." 

His  published  writings  on  medical  themes  began  with 
three  dissertations  which  gained  the  Boylston  prize  for 
1836-7  (published  in  Boston  in  1838).  The  list  includes 
his  edition,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of 
Marshall  Hall's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  (1839); 
Lectures  on  Homoeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions 
(1842);  a  report  on  medical  literature,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  National  Medical  Association  for  1848;  a  pamphlet 
on  Puerperal  Fever  (1855);  Currents  and  Counter-currents 
in  Medical  Science,  with  other  Addresses  and  Essays  (1861), 
being  a  collection  of  his  minor  professional  writings,  in- 
cluding an  essay  on  "  The  Mechanism  of  Vital  Actions  " 
reprinted  from  the  North  American  Review  of  1857; 
Border-Lines  in  Some  Provinces  of  Medical  Science  (1867); 
Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals  (1871),  being  a  meta- 
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physical  exposition  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  enlarged 
from  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Harvard.  In  Medical  Essays  (1883)  several  of  the  writ- 
ings above  noted  were  reissued  in  one  volume. 

The  foregoing  list  of  his  works  indicates  his  favorite 
lines  of  thought  and  study  in  his  profession,  and  the  at- 
traction which  the  subtle  relations  between  physiology 
and  psychology  had  for  him — of  which  at  least  two  of 
his  novels  are  striking  illustrations.  A  little  piece  of 
sportive  medical  criticism  is  his  paper  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
1862,  in  which  he  reproduces  a  curious  manuscript  con- 
taining a  collection  of  recipes  written  in  1643  by  a  physi- 
cian in  London  for  Governor  Winthrop  and  found  among 
the  governor's  papers.  This  old  document  gives  occasion 
for  most  apt  and  entertaining  comments  on  the  medical 
practice  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

About  the  time  of  Dr.  Holmes'  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  Harvard,  he  began  to 
be  in  demand  as  a  lyceum  lecturer  in  New  England,  and 
afterward  in  the  middle  states;  and  he  was  long  a  favorite 
on  that  platform  where  instruction  is  supplied  under  a 
guise  of  wit  and  humor,  and  current  follies  and  fallacies 
are  punctured  with  satire.  Besides  lectures  of  this 
popular  class,  Dr.  Holmes  delivered  notable  addresses  of 
higher  literary  grade  before  societies  or  other  selected 
audiences.  So  early  as  1852  he  gave  in  Boston  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, marked  by  clear  discrimination,  apt  illustration,  and 
keen  and  flashing  criticism.  The  course  was  in  part  re- 
peated in  New  York. 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  writer  who 
has  gained  fame  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  literary 
work  in  departments  remote  from  the  scientific.  The  ver- 
satility of  his  genius  is  marvellous.  From  medicine  to 
metaphysics,  and  from  both  these  to  the  realm  of  airy  fan- 
cies, now  in  poem  and  now  in  prose,  his  pen  takes  easy 
course.  As  a  poet  his  rank  is  secure  and  high:  so  much 
as  this  may  be  said  without  undertaking  to  fix  his  rank 
among  contemporaneous  American  poets.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  assign  poetic  rank,  since  poetry  itself,  as  the 
mysterious  product  of  a  process  in  some  sense  creative, 
disdains  scientific  analysis  and  eludes  exact  classification. 
The  poet  holds  a  place  varying  with  his  different  readers, 
and  varying  also  with  the  same  reader  in  varying  moods. 
The  judgment  may  however  be  hazarded,  that  Dr.  Holmes 
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is  among  the  foremost  American  poets,  and  is  indeed  at  the 
very  head  in  "poems  of  occasions"  and  in  one  or  two  kin-* 
dred  departments.  In  all  his  verse  his  thought  is  agile 
and  natural,  and  often  strikingly  original;  his  sentiment 
is  pure;  his  wit  sparkles  like  a  mountain  brook  in  sun- 
light; his  humor,  frequently  gay  and  bantering,  often  un- 
packs a  hidden  burden  of  pathos;  his  versification  is  me- 
lodious; his  diction,  always  polished,  never  careless,  is  as 
easy  as  if  it  were  the  author's  natural  breathing,  yet  as  pre- 
cise in  its  aptness  as  though  it  had  had  long  elaboration. 

His  first  poem  of  note  after  his  Harvard  commence- 
ment poem,  was  entitled  "  Old  Ironsides/'  published  in  the 
Boston  Advertise?'.     It  began, 

"Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down!  " 
and  was  a  spirited  protest  against  the  proposal  to  break  up 
the  historical  old  frigate  Constitution.  It  is  said  to  have 
kept  the  ship  from  destruction.  Two  humorous  pieces 
which  gave  him  much  repute  appeared  during  his  year  in 
Harvard  Law  School,  "Evening,  by  a  Tailor,"  and  "The 
Height  of  the  Ridiculous."  The  first  admirably  illustrates 
his  early  style  of  playfulness  and  artistic  punning.  In 
1836  he  read  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Har- 
vard his  "Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay,"  which  was  included 
in  his  first  volume  of  poems,  forty-five  in  number,  pub- 
lished the  same  year.  The  little  book  contained  also  "  The 
Last  Leaf,"  "My  Aunt,"  and  "  The  September  Gale."  Sub- 
sequent volumes  of  poems  were  Urania:  a  Rhymed  Lesson 
(1846);  Astrcea:  the  Balance  of  Illusions,  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
poem  at  Yale  (1850);  Songs  in  Many  Keys  (1861); 
Soundings  from  the  Atlantic  (1864),  a  collection  of  miscella- 
neous articles  contributed  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  Songs 
in  Many  Seasons  (1875);  The  Iron  Gate  (1880);  A  Mortal 
A  ntipathy  (1885) ;  and  Before  the  Curfew  (1888).  The  Iron 
Gate  was  read  at  a  breakfast  given  in  his  honor  by  the 
publishers  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  on  his  seventieth  birth- 
day. Dr.  Holmes'  verse  gives  voice  to  a  great  diversity 
of  moods.  Among  his  most  admired  serious  poems  are 
those  inspired  by  patriotism  during  the  war  of  the  rebell- 
ion; also  "The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  "The  Voiceless," 
"  Sun  and  Shadow,"  and  "  Grandmother's  Story."  Many 
of  his  humorous  poems  have  become  universal  favorites: 
"The  Wonderful  One-hoss  Shay"  is  a  specimen  of  this 
class,  in  addition  to  others  previously  named.  His  power 
of  merciless  satire  appears  in  "The  Moral  Bully." 

In  prose,  besides  his  scientific  works,  his  novels  and 
his  remarkable  series  of  colloquial  disquisitions,  to  be  more 
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fully  noted  below,  he,  wrote  memoirs  of  John  Lothrop 
Motley  (1879),  and  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1884);  also 
sketches  of  travel,  One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe  (1887). 

In  1857,  on  the  establishment  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
in  Boston,  Dr.  Holmes  was  engaged  among  its  earliest 
contributors.  He  revived  a  plan  which  he  had  formed 
twenty-five  years  previously,  when  he  had  published  in  the 
New  England  Magazine  two  papers  under  the  title  "The 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- Table."  The  result  was  a  series  of 
papers  under  that  title,  unique  in  conception  and  thorough 
in  literary  workmanship,  which  suddenly  widened  his 
fame  and  greatly  aided  in  giving  The  A  tlantic  Monthly  its 
early  success.  With  the  first  issue  of  this  series  Dr. 
Holmes  was  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  as  having 
opened  a  new  vein  in  the  literary  mine,  and  as  bringing 
thence  not  only  a  most  attractive  supply  of  sparkling  wit — 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  him — but  also  a 
wealth  of  character-study  with  quietly  humorous  gleams 
of  ethical,  philosophical,  and  at  times  theological  and  met- 
aphysical suggestion.  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table  "  was  followed  by  a  series  of  similar  papers  entitled 
"  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table;"  and  a  third  series 
bore  the  title  "The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table."  Each 
series  appeared  later  in  a  volume — the  successive  volumes 
in  1859,  1860,  and  1872.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  this 
three-fold  group  of  papers.  They  have  all  the  effect  of 
conversational  character-sketches  and  of  colloquial  dis- 
cussions of  principles  or  views;  but  the  element  of  conver- 
sation or  colloquy  finds  scant  entrance  on  the  field  of  talk 
so  fully  covered  by  the  Autocrat,  the  Professor,  or  the 
Poet.  These  papers  make  no  claim  to  be  a  story;  yet  so  in- 
genious is  the  frame-work,  so  deft  are  the  simple  touches 
that  bring  out  character,  so  skilful  are  the  side-lights,  so 
life-like  are  all  the  quiet  folk,  that  the  situation  imper- 
ceptibly shapes  itself  and  shifts  from  scene  to  scene — till 
lof  the  breakfast- talk  has  become  a  story,  and  the  story 
merges  into  a  drama  which  the  reader  is  witnessing,  though 
scarcely  do  the  author  or  the  quiet  folk  aforesaid  seem 
aware  of  any  scene  other  than  the  breakfast-table.  The 
characters  introduced  to  serve  as  foils  for  the  chief  speaker, 
soon  become  our  familiar  acquaintances — "the  young  fellow 
called  John,"  the  landlady's  daughter,  the  divinity  stu- 
dent, the  schoolmistress,  and  the  rest.  By  the  majority  of 
readers,  probably,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- fable 
is  considered  the  best  of  Dr.  Holmes'  prose  works. 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- Table  (1860)  also  was 
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made  up  from  contributions  to  the  magazine.  In  this,  as 
in  the  similar  work  T lie  Poet  at  the  Breakfast- Table  (1872), 
the  same  device  of  conversation  which  is  rather  a  mon- 
ologue is  employed,  and  the  same  powers  of  originality, 
acuteness,  and  brilliancy  are  displayed.  These  two  works 
however  do  not,  so  much  as  the  first,  give  the  impression 
of  having  written  themselves.  They  aim  at  a  higher 
mark  and  at  a  graver  significance  than  the  first;  the  nar- 
rative or  the  dramatic  intention  is  occasionally  observable; 
at  times  a  philosophic  or  theological  purpose  is  revealed — 
"liberalism"  so-called  being  in  favor;  at  times  there  is 
well-wrought  literary  criticism;  all  the  work  indeed  is 
done  shrewdly  and  well;  but  the  unique  naturalness  of 
"The  Autocrat"  is  not  fully  maintained.  The  three 
volumes  taken  together  form  a  series  unsurpassed,  scarcely 
even  rivalled,  in  their  peculiar  department.  Scattered 
through  them  are  bits  of  serious  or  humorous  verse,  some 
of  which  are  the  most  charming  of  the  author's  poetic 
productions. 

Of  novels,  besides  A  Mortal  Antipathy  (1885),  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  novel,  but  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, Dr.  Holmes  produced  two — both  published  serially 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  afterward  issued  in  volumes 
—  The  Professor's  Story,  whose  later  title  was  Elsie  Ven- 
ner:  a  Romance  of  Destiny  (18G1);  and  The  Guardian 
Angel  (18C8).  Both  deal  with  rural  New  England  scenes 
and  characters.  The  attentive  reader  of  Dr.  Holmes  soon 
finds  it  impossible  to  associate  with  his  name  any  writing 
which  lacks  originality  in  plan,  point  in  expression,  finish 
in  diction,  thoroughness  in  execution.  All  these  char- 
acteristics appear  in  his  novels  as  in  all  his  works.  More- 
over the  novels  cannot  be  said  to  lack  his  usual  lambent 
dramatic  flame.  Yet  they  have  not  given  him  rank  as  a 
novelist  so  high  as  is  readily  accorded  him  in  some  other 
lines  of  authorship.  Possibly  the  average  novel-reader  is 
not  charmed  with  such  microscopic  study  of  manners, 
such  scientific  dissection  of  character,  such  close  tracing 
of  the  relations  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physiologi- 
cal. The  problems  raised  are  admirably  dealt  with,  and  the 
solutions  seem  good;  yet  many  readers  are  not  in  a  mood 
to  care  whether  the  problems  are  solved  or  not.  Thus  Elsie 
Venner,  one  of  the  most  skilfully  and  powerfully  wrought 
tales  ever  produced,  and  well-equipped  with  rare  humor 
as  a  social  sketch,  has  for  its  motive  the  inheritance  by 
its  heroine  of  various  wayward  and  uncanny  impulses 
produced  by  the  taint  in  her  mother's  veins  of  poison  from 
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a  rattlesnake's  bite  when  the  child's  birth  was  expected. 
Heredity  is  a  theme  important  and  interesting,  but  fine 
as  is  the  literary  development  here  given  to  it,  the  chief 
result  reached  by  the  work  appears  to  be  that  to  be  bitten 
by  a  rattlesnake  at  the  period  referred  to  is  to  be  sedu- 
lously avoided  for  the  sake  of  others. 

To  few  lives  has  it  been  given  to  span  so  large  a  part  of  a 
century,  to  gain  and  to  hold  such  friends  and  so  many, 
to  keep  through  such  busy  scenes  and  such  multiplied 
associations  a  record  so  blameless,  to  abound  in  such  use- 
ful and  helpful  labors  in  diverse  departments  when  ease 
and  selfish  enjoyment  might  easily  have  been  taken  as  the 
life's  choice,  to  abide  in  such  high  honor  rendered  both  to 
character  and  to  achievements  by  two  of  the  foremost  na- 
tions of  the  world.  With  Dr.  Holmes  passes  away  almost 
the  last  of  that  group  of  literary  lights — Dana,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Willis,  Whittier,  Curtis,  Longfellow — whose 
wonderful  variety  of  faculty  and  achievement,  whose 
wealth  of  genius,  of  beautiful  character,  and  of  noble 
living,  have  long  been  the  glory  of  New  England. 


THE  YELLOW  WAR. 

"pyVEN  in  countries  much  less  remote  than  the  Orient,  of 
which  the  topography  is  familiar,  and  in  which  the 
conditions  are  favorable  to  publicity,  accurate  details  of 
important  campaigns  are  never  immediately  accessible. 
The  present  struggle  between  Japan  and  China  is  being 
carried  on  under  physical  and  other  conditions — such  as 
the  exclusion  of  war  correspondents  from  the  victorious 
army  and  navy — which  make  our  data  at  this  writing 
(October  1)  of  such  a  character  that  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  campaign  is  even  more  difficult  than  usual. 
The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  struggle — still  a  secret  of  the 
future — is  of  momentous  importance  to  the  problem  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  east,  and  to  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Fortunately,  though  we  are  left  largely  to 
verbal  descriptions  from  individual  combatants  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  all  but  the  earliest  skirmishes 
and  engagements,  enough  is  known  to  afford  the  reader 
a  tolerably  fair  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and 
its  general  drift  thus  far.     The  cherished  traditions,  vast 
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resources,  and  lethargic  indifference  of  China  have  been 
as  broken  reeds  against  the  superior  energy,  clear-headed 
strategy,  and  modern  training  of  Japan.  On  both  land 
and  sea  the  forces  of  the  Mikado  have  proved  the  victors. 
By  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang  (Sept.  15-6)  they  made  them- 
selves practically  masters  of  Korea,  and  at  the  naval  fight 
oft'  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river  (Sept.  17)  they  added  to 
their  laurels  a  victory  which  naval  experts  consider  the 
greatest  since  the  days  of  Nelson — a  victory  in  which  the 
Chinese  were  as  truly  outmanoeuvred  and  outfought  as 
were  the  Spaniards  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  or  the  allied 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  at  Trafalgar.  They  have  fol- 
lowed up  these  victories  by  an  incursion  in  force  into 
Chinese  territory;  and,  unless  checked  by  the  intervention 
of  the  powers  or  by  a  display  of  tactical  skill  for  which  the 
subjects  of  the  Dragon  Throne  have  so -far  in  the  campaign 
shown  but  little  aptitude,  they  may  not  stop  until  they 
have  planted  their  ensigns  within  the  gates  of  the  "  Purple 
Forbidden  City"  of  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  "  Middle 
Kingdom  of  Enlightened  Earth."  Whatever  the  issue  of 
the  war  may  be,  intelligent  men  must  henceforth  recog- 
nize that  Japan  has  taken  her  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of 
nations,  and  that  the  "  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  "  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  in  their  counsels.  For  twenty-five  years 
Japan  has  been  making  most  marvellous  strides  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  old  feudal  regime  has  disappeared,  and  the 
social  organization  been  completely  reorganized ;  enlight- 
ened criminal  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  barbarous 
methods  of  judicial  procedure  utterly  done  away  with; 
the  prison  system  has  been  radically  improved;  effect- 
ive systems  of  police,  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
service,  and  of  all  means  of  communication,  have  been 
adopted;  enlightened  methods  of  education  have  been 
employed;  the  army  and  navy  have  been  completely 
organized  upon  the  best  European  models,  and  are  di- 
rected with  full  scientific  knowledge  of  modern  re- 
quirements. In  administrative  affairs,  wise  methods  of 
finance,  and  liberal  reforms  in  the  organization  of  local 
and  central  government,  have  been  adopted,  the  absolutism 
of  the  old  monarchy  giving  way  to  a  government  by  par- 
liament and  constitutional  principle.  Freedom  of  thought, 
speech,  and  religion  are  enjoyed;  and  the  influence  of  a 
free  press  is  untrammelled.  These  facts  have  been  well 
known  to  all  students  of  Japanese  history  and  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  condition  of  foreign  states;  but  the  recent 
victories  have  brought  them  home  to  the  masses  in  Europe 
and  America. 
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In  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  liberal  progress  thus, 
represented  by  Japan,  stand  out  the  narrow  conservatism 
and  exclusiveness,  the  aversion  to  foreign  intercourse  and 
modern  ideas,  which  have  for  centuries  kept  the  greater 
part  of  the  vast  empire  of  China  a  land  of  mystery.  It 
seems  as  if  the  present  war  were  not  only  to  decide  the 
supremacy  of  Japan  or  China,  but  to  determine  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  progressive  spirit  in  the  Orient. 

Causes  of  the  War. — In  a  certain  sense  no  clash  of 
national  arms  can  be  ascribed  to 
a  single  cause  defined  by  exact 
limits  of  time  and  place.  A 
casus  belli  always  suggests  the 
question  as  to  what  has  made  it 
such:  we  recognize  in  it  merely 
the  point  in  time  and  place  at 
which  antecedent  forces,  hither- 
fe.  to  restrained,  burst  through  their 
barriers.  It  is  always  a  mere  in- 
cident, if  not  sometimes  an  ac- 
cident. And  so  we  find  that  for 
an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  present  war  we  have  to  go 
back  beyond  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
rean rebellion  of  last  spring  (p.  322)  and  the  assassination  of 
Kim-ok-Kiun,  and  take  in  the  whole  range  of  the  relations 
of  Japan  and  China  to  the  "  Hermit  Kingdom" and  to  each 
other.  There  is  no  apparent  reason  to  assume  that  the  war  is 
one  of  territorial  conquest  on  the  part  of  Japan.  She  may 
possibly  seize  Formosa,  an  island  rich  in  natural  products  and 
with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  which  would  complete  her 
chain  of  islands  from  the  southern  point  of  Kamchatka  al- 
most to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer;  but  she  has  explicitly  and  re- 
peatedly disavowed  all  intention  of  annexing  Korea;  and 
this  statement  of  her  purpose  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  her 
treaty  with  the  latter,  concluded  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  in  which  her  attitude  toward  Korea  is  that  of 
one  power  toward  another  equally  independent  power. 
The  same  recognition  of  Korean  independence  is  found  in 
the  earliest  treaty  between  Japan  and  Korea — that  of 
1876 — by  which  the  Koreans  agreed  to  pay  indemnity  for 
an  unwarranted  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  a 
Japanese  vessel,  and  to  open  several  ports  to  Japanese 
traders.  It  was  through  this  treaty  that  Korea  was  first 
introduced  to  the  comity  of  nations.  The  first  article 
reads  as  follows: 
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"Clio-Sen,  or  Korea,  being  an  independent  state,  enjoys  the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty  as  Japan  does.  In  proof  of  the  sincere 
friendship  uniting  both  nations,  their  relations  shall  be  established 
upon  the  same  bases  of  equality  and  courtesy,  each  avoiding  offense 
to  the  other  by  arrogant  or  suspicious  manifestations.  All  the  '  prec- 
edents '  which  would  be  in  opposition  to  these  friendly  dispositions, 
of  whatever  nature,  are  set  aside  in  order  to  insure  a  firm  and  per- 
petual peace." 

One  of  the  professed  objects  of  Japan  is  now  to  estab- 
lish the  independence  of  Korea,  which  she  has  recognized 
in  her  treaties,  against  the  Chinese  claim  of  suzerainty, 
and  to  provide  sufficient  guarantees  for  its  continued 
maintenance. 

Sooner  or  later  a  war  between  Japan  and  China  was  in- 
evitable. The  way  has  been  prepared  for  it.  The  heredi- 
tary animosities  between  the  two  nations  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  marked  differences  which  have  arisen  of  late 
years  between  their  civilizations;  by  the  impatience  under 
which  Japan  has  struggled  against  an  anomalous  position 
among  the  powers,  forced  upon  her  by  her  foreign  treaties, 
while  she  has  beheld  her  mediaeval  rival  holding  prece- 
dence and  predominance;  and  by  the  jealousy  and  fanatic 
contempt  with  which  the  subjects  of  the  "Son  of  Heaven" 
have  watched  the  growing  political  aspirations  of  Japan, 
her  conciliatory  attitude  toward  "foreign  devils/'  and  her 
apostate  abandonment  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Oriental  life.  For  years,  moreover,  an  excuse  for  a  col- 
lision has  been  developing  in  the  relations  of  the  two 
states  to  Korea.  In  spite  of  the  liberal  sympathies  of  the 
Korean  king  himself,  the  ascendant  force  in  the  govern- 
ment has  long  been  the  Ming  faction,  to  which  family 
the  queen  belongs,  which  is  pro-Chinese  in  its  sympathies 
— foes  to  everything  savoring  of  western  liberal  progress. 
Under  the  sway  of  this  faction,  which  has  monopolized 
the  highest  magistracies,  government  in  Korea  has  been 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  systematic  plunder  of  the 
masses  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  privileged  nobles.  The 
admitted  misgovernment  of  the  country,  which  has  al- 
ways jeopardized  the  lives  and  property  of  aliens;  the 
suzerain  claims  of  China,  which  go  back  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  dynasty  at  Seoul  500  years  ago,  and 
under  which  the  Korean  rulers  have  heretofore  received 
their  investiture  from  China,  and  have  yearly  sent  a  tribute 
mission  to  Pekin;  the  vast  commercial  interests  of  Japan 
in  the  peninsula,  where  she  controls  the  "lion's  share"  of 
trade,  and  her  large  colonies  at  Chemulpo  and  Seoul  (her 
subjects  are  said  to  number  10,000  to  2,000  Chinese  in 
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Korea) ;  and,  finally,  the  complicated  treaty  arrangements 
which  have  grown  up  between  Tokio  and  Pekin  with  re- 
gard to  the  "Hermit  Kingdom" — these  have  long  con- 
stituted a  source  of  friction  in  the  light  of  which  the 
present  conflict  between  the  Mandarins  and  Dai'mios  is 
more  readily  understood.  It  is  significant  that  while 
China  has  never  formally  given  up  her  claim  to  lordship 
over  Korea,  she  has  refused  to  stand  by  her  vassal  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  and  has  encouraged  the  latter  to  conduct 
negotiations  on  her  own  account,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  treaty  of  Kanghwa,  concluded  in  1876  with 
Japan,  when  the  latter  seized  the  opportunity  to  recognize 
the  King  of  Korea  as  an  independent  sovereign  prince. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  is  centred  around  the 
disputed  question  of  the  right  of  both  parties  to  keep 
troops  on  Korean  soil — a  right  which  both  have  exercised 
more  than  once.  In  1882,  known  as  "the  year  of  the 
treaties,"  the  Koreans  molested  the  Japanese  in  Seoul,  for 
which  they  not  only  had  to  pay  an  indemnity,  but  were 
forced  to  agree  to  the  permanent  quartering  in  the  capital 
of  Japanese  troops.  This  privilege  was  soon  conceded  to 
China  also.  But  in  December,  1884,  occurred  events 
which  led  to  a  change.  The  Chinese  troops,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Korea  with  the  professed  object  of  guarding  the 
peninsula  against  the  encroachments  of  the  ravenous  Mus- 
covite, had  been  used  to  confirm  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Ming  faction  and  to  crush  the  friends  of  western  culture. 
The  so-called  "Civilization  Party"  attempted  a  coup 
detat,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  The  famous  December 
riots  stained  the  streets  of  Seoul  with  the  blood  of  de- 
fenseless Japanese,  and  the  outrages  committed  .by  the 
Korean  and  Chinese  soldiers  included  the  burning  of  the 
Japanese  legation.  The  leaders  of  the  insurrection  fled, 
the  chief  of  them,  Kim-ok-Kiun,  taking  refuge  in  Japan. 
The  government  of  the  Mikado  repeatedly  refused  to  sur- 
render him;  but  in  the  spring  of  1894,  he  was  lured,  by 
means,  it  is  said,  of  a  "dummy  draft"  on  a  non-existing 
bank  in  China,  to  Shanghai,  where,  on  March  28,  at  the 
Japanese  hotel  and  in  the  absence  of  his  Japanese  attend- 
ant, he  was  foully  murdered  (p.  322)  by  his  pretended 
friend  Hong-Tjyong-On,  a  tool  of  the  Ming  faction.  The 
murderer  was  arrested;  but,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the 
Chinese,  was  handed  over  to  a  Korean  official,  who,  with 
the  assassin  and  the  corpse,  was  sent  to  Korea.  There, 
in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  foreign  representatives, 
the  body  of  Kim  was  horribly  mutilated,  parts  of  it  being 
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sent  to  the  different  provinces;  while  the  murderer  was 
rewarded  with  high  official  honor. 

This  murder  of  a  Korean  by  another  Korean  in  a  port 
under  Chinese  jurisdiction,  though  coupled  with  the  sub- 
sequent brutalities  at  Seoul,  could  not  be  made  a  subject 
of  diplomatic  remonstrance;  but  it  served  in  Japan  to 
rouse  the  deepest  public  indignation  and  intense  distrust 
of  China.  Before  long  other  events  occurred,  which  gave 
Japan  occasion  to  act. 

The  outrages  committed  in  Seoul  during  the  uprising 
of  1884  led  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin  by 
Japan  and  China  in  1885.  Korea  had  to  pay  a  heavy  in- 
demnity; the  Chinese  officers  implicated  were  punished; 
and  Japan  and  China  both  agreed  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  the  peninsula,  neither  power  to  send  soldiers  thither 
again  without  giving  to  the  other  power  preliminary  no- 
tice of  the  intended  action.  In  the  present  struggle, 
Japan  declares  that  she  intends  to  carry  her  action  in 
Korea  no  further  than  the  treaty  of  1885  allows,  and  the 
necessity  for  restoring  order  and  stability  requires  her 
to  do. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  a  formidable  peasant  up- 
rising occurred  in  northern  Korea,  caused  mainly  by  the 
official  extortion  practiced  upon  the  taxpayers.  The  gov- 
ernment troops  were  defeated  on  May  16  at  Reisan;  and 
on  May  31  Zenshu  was  captured  by  the  rebels.  In  alarm 
the  government  appealed  to  China  for  assistance;  and, 
early  in  June  an  armed  Chinese  force,  numbering  about 
2,000,  was  dispatched  from  Che-Foo  to  Asan,  a  port  lying 
a  little  southwest  of  Seoul,  where  it  encamped.  The 
stipulated  notification  to  Japan,  it  is  declared,  was  delayed 
until  after  the  troops  had  been  sent.  Actuated  by  distrust 
of  Chinese  motives,  and  looking  to  the  protection  of  her 
commercial  interests  and  the  safety  of  Japanese  residents 
and  traders  in  Korea,  the  authorities  of  Tokio  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  landing  a  force  of  6,000  troops  at  Ninson  on  the 
western  coast.  A  strong  force  was  soon  stationed  in  Seoul 
for  the  protection  of  the  Japanese  legation,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  capital  were  securely  occupied. 

Then  began  the  diplomatic  campaign,  Japan  seizing 
the  opportunity  offered  to  insist  on  a  final  understanding 
with  both  China  and  the  Korean  government  regarding 
the  matters  which  had  long  been  the  source  of  friction 
and  a  constant  menace  to  tranquillity  in  the  peninsula. 
On  June  28  a  communication  passed  between  Mr.  Otori, 
the  Japanese  minister,  and  the  Korean  foreign  office,  re- 
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garding  the  tributary  relations  between  Korea  and  China. 
To  this  the  Korean  government  returned  an  evasive  reply. 
On  July  3,  Mr.  Otori  laid  before  the  Korean  government 
in  a  courteously  worded  note  the  draft  of  a  scheme  of  re- 
forms which  Japan  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  the  disorders 
of  the  country,  under  the  following  five  general  heads: 

1.  The  civil  government  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces  to 
be  thoroughly  reformed,  and  the  departments  arranged  on  a  new 
basis  under  proper  responsible  heads. 

2.  The  resources  of  the  country  to  be  developed,  mines  opened, 
railways  constructed,  etc. 

3.  The  laws  of  the  country  to  be  radically  reformed. 

4.  The  military  establishments  to  be  reorganized  under  com 
petent  instructors,  so  as  to  render  the  country  secure  alike  from  in- 
ternal disorder  and  external  attack. 

5.  Education  to  be  thoroughly  reformed  on  modern  lines. 

Mr.  Otori  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  discuss  details,  and  on  July  10  unfolded  before  the 
three  commissioners,  in  twenty-five  proposals,  the  details 
of  the  contemplated  reforms.  They  were  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  weaken  greatly  the  influence  of  the  queen  and 
the  dominant  Ming  party. 

Personages  of  too  great  influence  were  to  be  removed;  the  for- 
eign customs  establishment  to  be  abolished;  all  foreign  advisers  to  be 
dispensed  with;  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  developed;  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  and  a  mint  to  be  established;  the  legal  and  judicial 
systems  to  be  radically  reformed;  and  a  school  system  to  be  adopted, 
beginning  with  primary  schools  and  culminating  in  universities,  with 
provisions  for  sending  pupils  abroad. 

These  reforms  were  declared  to  be  as  essential  to  the 
true  welfare  of  Korea  and  China  as  to  the  interests  of 
Japan.  It  being  impossible,  however,  for  the  Koreans  to 
effect  them  themselves,  Japan  proposed  joint  action  on 
the  part  of  herself  and  China  with  a  view  to  the  desired 
object.  This  proposal,  however,  China  curtly  refused 
even  to  discuss  so  long  as  any  Japanese  forces  remained 
in  Korea.  She  assured  Japan  that  the  peasant  rebellion 
had  been  quieted — which  was  true  in  a  sense,  for  the  in- 
surgents, after  the  landing  of  the  Chinese  regulars,  had 
temporarily  stayed  their  onward  progress;  but  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  still  remained.  From  the  moment  of  this 
deadlock,  we  may  date  the  unofficial  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  formal  declaration  was  not  made  until  about  two 
weeks  later. 

Failing  to  secure  China's  co-operation,  Mr.  Otori  told 
the  officials  at  Seoul  that  his  government  was  now  deter- 
mined of  her  own  accord  to  see  the  needed  reforms  carried 
out.     The  Korean  government  still  showing  no  disposi- 
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tion  to  acquiesce  in  his  proposals,  the  Japanese  minister 
determined  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  of 
whose  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Ming  party  there 
was  some  doubt.  On  the  morning  of  July  23,  while  a 
body  of  Japanese  guards  whom  Mr.  Otori  proposed  to  use 
as  an  escort  to  the  palace  were  proceeding  to  the  quarters 
provided  for  them  near  the  royal  residence,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  troops  in  the  service  of  the  Ming  ministry,  some 
of  whom  were  stationed  within  the  palace  walls.  A  short 
skirmish  ensued.  One  Japanese  cavalryman  and  two  foot- 
soldiers  were  wounded;  while  the  Korean  loss  is  reported 
as  seventeen  killed  and  seventy  wounded.  When  quiet 
was  restored,  the  Japanese  were  in  possession  of  the  palace. 
The  fight  lasted  only  about  fifteen  minutes;  but  its  result 
was  momentous — the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Ming  or 
pro-Chinese  faction  in  the  Korean  government. 

On  the  same  day  the  Korean  king  formally  announced 
his  independence  of  China.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to 
request  an  interview  with  Mr.  Otori;  and  before  the  inter- 
view was  ended  that  day,  the  Japanese  minister  saw  the 
Tai-Won-Kun,  father  of  the  king  and  formerly  regent  dur- 
ing the  latter's  minority,  formally  installed  as  prime  min- 
ister, and  instructed  to  introduce  administrative  reforms 
such  as  Japan  had  proposed.  A  written  pledge  was  signed 
by  the  king,  guaranteeing  that  the  remedying  of  social  and 
political  abuses  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  proper  ma- 
chinery could  be  put  in  operation;  the  old  councillors  of 
the  king  were  replaced  by  men  believed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  progressive  principles.  Japan,  on  her  part,  made 
herself  responsible  for  the  execution  of  these  pledges. 
From  that  time  there  has  been  harmony  between  the  Jap- 
anese and  Koreans  in  Seoul;  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  "Sunrise  Land,"  the  "Hermit  Kingdom"  is  to-day 
undergoing  a  remedial  transformation  which  a  whole 
world  is  watching  with  interest. 

The  Japanese- Korean  Treaty. — On  August  26,  the  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  Korea  were  more  closely  de- 
fined by  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Seoul.  Its 
preamble  declares  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  and  the  King  of  Korea  to  determine  definitely  the 
mutual  relations  of  Japan  and  Korea,  and  to  elucidate  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  China  with  respect  to  the 
peninsula.     It  consists  of  three  articles: 

1.  The  object  of  the  alliance  is  the  strengthening  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Korea  as  an  autonomous  state,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  mutual  interests  of  Korea  and  Japan  by  compelling 
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the  Chinese  forces  to  withdraw  from  Korea  and  by  obliging  China  to 
abandon  her  claim  to  the  right  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  Korea. 

2.  Japan  is  to  carry  on  warlike  operations  against  China,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive;  and  the  Korean  government  is  bound  to  afford 
every  possible  facility  to  the  Japanese  forces  in  their  movements,  and 
to  furnish  supplies  of  provisions  to  them  at  a  fair  remuneration,  so 
far  as  such  supplies  may  be  needed. 

3.  The  treaty  shall  terminate  when  a  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded 
by  Japan  with  China. 

War  Formally  Declared. — Japan's  formal  declara- 
tion of  war  appeared  in  the  Official  Gazette  dated  August 
3,  and  is  in  substance  as  follows: 

We,  by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  Emperor  of  Japan,  seated  on  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  same  dynasty  from  time  immemorial,  do 
hereby  make  proclamation  to  all  our  loyal  and  brave  subjects  as  fol- 
lows: We  hereby  declare  war  against  China,  and  we  command  each 
and  all  of  our  competent  authorities,  in  obedience  to  our  wish,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the  national  aim,  to  carry  on  hos- 
tilities by  sea  and  land  against  China  with  all  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal consistently  with  the  law  of  nations. 

Over  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  our  accession  to  the 
throne.  During  this  time  we  have  consistently  pursued  the  policy 
of  peace,  being  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  undesirability 
of  being  in  strained  relations  with  other  nations,  and  have  always 
directed  our  officials  diligently  to  endeavor  to  promote  friendship  with 
all  the  treaty  powers.  Fortunately  our  intercourse  with  the  nations 
has  continued  to  increase  in  intimacy. 

We  were,  therefore,  unprepared  for  such  a  conspicuous  want  of 
amity  and  of  good  faith  as  has  been  manifested  by  China  in  her  con- 
duct toward  this  country  in  connection  with  the  Korean  affair.  Korea 
is  an  independent  state.  She  was  first  introduced  into  the  family  of 
nations  by  the  advice  and  under  the  guidance  of  Japan.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  China's  habit  to  designate  Korea  as  her  dependency,  and 
both  openly  and  secretly  to  interfere  with  her  domestic  affairs.  At 
the  time  of  the  recent  civil  insurrection  in  Korea,  China  dispatched 
troops  thither,  alleging  that  her  purpose  was  to  afford  succor  to  her 
dependent  state.  We,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Korea 
in  1882,  and  looking  to  possible  emergencies,  caused  a  military  force 
to  be  sent  to  that  country,  wishing  to  procure  for  Korea  freedom  from 
the  calamity  of  perpetual  disturbance,  and  thereby  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  east  in  general.  Japan  invited  China's  co-operation  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  object;  but  China,  advancing  various  pre- 
texts, declined  Japan's  proposal. 

Thereupon  Japan  advised  Korea  to  reform  her  administration  so 
that  order  might  be  preserved  at  home,  and  so  that  the  country 
might  be  able  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  abroad.  Korea  has  already  consented  to  undertake  the 
task,  but  China  has  insidiously  endeavored  to  circumvent  and  thwart 
Japan's  purpose.  She  has  further  procrastinated  and  endeavored  to 
make  warlike  preparations  both  on  land  and  at  sea.  When  these 
preparations  were  completed,  she  not  only  sent  large  reinforcements 
to  Korea,  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious  designs,  but 
even  carried  her  arbitrariness  and  insolence  to  the  extent  of  opening 
fire  upon  our  ships  in  Korean  waters. 

China's  plain  object  is  to  make  it  uncertain  where  the  responsi- 
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bility  resides  for  preserving  peace  and  order  in  Korea,  and  not  only 
to  weaken  the  position  of  that  state  in  the  family  of  nations — a  posi- 
tion obtained  for  Korea  through  Japanese  efforts — but  also  to  obscure 
the  significance  of  the  treaties  recognizing  and  confirming  that  posi- 
tion. Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  China  is  not  only  a  direct  injury 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  empire,  but  also  a  menace  to  the 
permanent  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Orient.  Judging  from  her 
action,  it  must  be  concluded  that  China  from  the  beginning  has  been 
bent  upon  sacrificing  peace  to  the  attainment  of  her  sinister  objects. 
In  this  situation,  ardent  as  our  wish  is  to  promote  the  prestige  of  the 
country  abroad  by  strictly  peaceful  methods,  we  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  China.  It  is  our  earnest 
wish,  that,  by  the  loyalty  and  valor  of  our  faithful  subjects,  peace  may 
soon  be  permanently  restored,  and  the  glory  of  the  empire  be  aug- 
mented and  completed. 

China  promptly  accepted  the  issue  thus  formally  raised, 
and  published  a  declaration  in  substance  as  follows: 

Korea  has  been  our  tributary  for  the  last  200  odd  years.  She  has 
given  us  tribute  all  this  time,  which  is  a  matter  known  to  the  world. 
For  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  Korea  has  been  troubled  by  repeated 
insurrections;  and  we,  in  sympathy  with  our  small  tributary,  have 
as  repeatedly  sent  succor  to  her  aid,  eventually  placing  a  resident  in 
her  capital  to  protect  Korea's  interests.  In  the  fourth  moon  (May)  of 
this  year  another  rebellion  was  begun  in  Korea,  and  the  king  re- 
peatedly asked  again  for  aid  from  us  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  We 
then  ordered  Li  Hung  Chang  to  send  troops  to  Korea,  and,  they  hav- 
ing barely  reached  Asan,  the  rebels  immediately  scattered.  But  the 
"Wojen"  (the  ancient  epithet  for  the  Japanese,  expressive  of  con- 
tempt, translated  "pigmies,"  or,  more  strictly  according  to  usage, 
"vermin  "),  without  any  cause  whatever,  sent  their  troops  to  Korea, 
and  entered  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea,  reinforcing  them  constantly 
until  they  have  exceeded  10,000  men. 

In  the  meantime  the  Japanese  forced  the  Korean  king  to  change 
his  system  of  government,  showing  a  disposition  in  every  way  of  bully- 
ing Koreans.  It  was  found  a  difficult  matter  to  reason  with  the 
"Wojen."  Although  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  our 
tributaries,  we  have  never  interfered  with  their  internal  government. 
Japan's  treaty  with  Korea  was  as  one  country  with  another.  There 
is  no  law  for  sending  large  armies  to  bully  a  country  in  this  way  and 
compel  it  to  change  its  system  of  government.  Various  powers  are 
united  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese,  and  can  give  no 
reasonable  name  to  the  army  she  now  has  in  Korea.  Nor  has  Japan 
been  amenable  to  reason,  nor  would  she  listen  to  an  exhortation  to 
withdraw  her  troops  and  confer  amicably  upon  what  should  be  done 
in  Korea.  On  the  contrary,  Japan  has  shown  herself  belligerent  with- 
out regard  to  appearances  and  has  been  increasing  her  forces  there. 
Her  conduct  alanned  the  people  of  Korea,  as  well  as  our  merchants 
there,  and  so  we  sent  more  troops  over  to  protect  them.  Judge  of  our 
surprise,  then,  when,  half-way  to  Korea,  a  number  of  the  "Wojen" 
ships  suddenly  appeared,  and,  taking  advantage  of  our  unprepared- 
ness,  opened  fire  on  our  transports  at  a  spot  on  the  seacoast  near 
Asan,  and  damaged  them,  thus  causing  us  to  suffer  from  their  treach- 
erous conduct,  which  could  not  be  foretold  by  us. 

As  Japan  has  violated  the  treaties  and  not  observed  international 
laws,  and  is  now  running  rampant,  with  her  false  and  treacherous 
Vol.  4.-33. 
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actions,  beginning  hostilities  herself  and  laying  herself  open  to  con 
demnation  by  the  various  powers  at  large,  we,  therefore,  desire  to 
make  it  known  to  the  world  that  we  have  always  followed  the  paths 
of  philanthropy  and  perfect  justice  throughout  the  whole  complica 
tions,  while  the  "  Wojen  "  and  others  have  broken  all  the  laws  of  na 
tions  and  treaties,  which  it  passed  our  patience  to  bear  with.  Hence 
we  command  Li  Hung  Chang  to  give  strict  orders  to  our  various 
armies  to  hasten  with  all  speed  to  root  the  "Wojen"  out  of  their 
lairs.  He  is  to  send  successive  armies  of  valiant  men  to  Korea  in  order 
to  bave  the  Koreans  freed  from  bondage.  We  also  command  Manchu 
generals,  viceroys,  and  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces,  as  well  as 
the commanders-in  chief  of  the  various  armies,  to  prepare  for  war,  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  fire  on  the  "Wojen  "  ships  if  they  come  into 
our  ports,  and  utterly  destroy  them.  We  exhort  our  generals  to  re 
f  rain  from  the  least  laxity  in  obeying  our  commands,  in  order  to  avoid 
severe  punishment  at  our  hands.  Let  all  know  this  edict  as  if  ad- 
dressed to  themselves  individually. 

Progress  of  the  Campaign.— So  conflicting  and 
fragmentary  are  the  different  versions  given  of  alleged 
victories  and  defeats  on  both  sides,  that  for  authentic  de- 
tails the  reader  must  be  content  to  wait.  We  can  here 
give  only  a  few  of  the  leading  incidents  of  the  struggle, 
the  accuracy  of  which  there  seems  least  reason  to  doubt. 
Enough  is  known  to  indicate  in  which  direction  the  gen- 
eral tide  of  victory  has  flowed. 

At  first  glance  the  operations  seem  to  have  followed 
closely  the  tactical  model  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  in- 
vaders have  fixed  upon  one  outlying  point  of  a  huge  em- 
pire, and  the  efforts  of  the  assailed  to  shake  them  off  have 
been  utterly  fruitless.  The  parallel  fails,  however,  in  that 
the  Chinese  have  been  unable  to  maintain  any  consider- 
able body  of  troops  in  Korea,  while  the  Japanese  have  fol- 
lowed up  their  successes  in  the  peninsula  and  the  bay  of 
Korea  by  an  invasion  of  Chinese  territory  which  threatens 
the  foundations  of  the  empire  itself. 

Sinking  of  the  "Kow-Shing." — The  first  important 
collision  at  sea  occurred  in  Prince  Jerome  gulf,  about 
forty  miles  off  Chemulpo,  on  July  25,  one  week  before  the 
formal  declaration  of  war.  The  steamer  Kow-Shing  (Cap- 
tain Galsworthy),  belonging  to  the  Indo-Chinese  Steam 
Navigation  company  and  flying  the  British  flag,  which, 
with  other  vessels,  had  been  chartered  by  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment to  transport  the  second  division  of  troops  from 
Taku  to  reinforce  the  Chinese  army  at  Asan,  was  sunk  by 
the  Japanese  ship  Naniwa,  with  the  loss  of  about  1,000 
lives.  There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  incident.  According  to  some,  the  Nanuva 
was  first  fired  upon  by  a  Chinese  cruiser  escorting  the 
Kow-Shing,  while  others  state  that  the  transport  was  un- 
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escorted.  The  reported  firing  of  the  Japanese  upon  the 
Chinese  troops  struggling  in  the  water  after  the  sinking 
of  the  vessel  is  also  questioned.  Accounts,  however,  agree 
in  stating  that  after  the  sighting  of  the  Kow-Shing  she 
was  twice  boarded  by  a  party  sent  from  the  Naniwa,  who 
Remanded  her  surrender,  and  that  the  Chinese  troops  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  allow  the  European  officers  to  accede 
to  the  demand,  threatening  to  kill  them  if  they  attempted 
it.  The  Naniwa  then  opened  fire  upon  the  troop-ship, 
which  shortly  afterward  sank,  bravely  fighting  its  guns  to 
the  last.  Captain  Galsworthy  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 
from  the  Naniwa)  Captain  Von  Hanneken,  of  the  Ger- 
man army,  a  passenger  on  the  Kow-Shing,  formerly  an  aide 
on  the  staff  of  the  Chinese  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang,  was 
also  rescued.  Only  a  few  of  the  Chinese  troops  were 
saved. 

The  Japanese  minister  at  London  promptly  apologized 
to  the  British  government  for  the  attack  upon  its  flag,  and, 
it  is  said,  promised  reparation.  He  claimed  that  not  until 
after  the  engagement  was  it  known  to  the  Naniwa  that 
the  transport  was  a  British  vessel.  A  British  consular 
court  of  inquiry,  called  to  investigate  the  matter,  is  re- 
ported to  have  decided,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  two  nations 
were  virtually  in  a  state  of  war  at  the  time  (though  no 
formal  declaration  had  been  made),  the  Japanese  com- 
mander was  justified  in  his  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
Kow-Shing  was  violating  neutrality. 

The  Fighting  at  Asan  and  Ping -Yang. — About  July 
29  there  appears  to  have  been  hard  fighting  at  and  around 
Asan ;  and  the  press  dispatches  abound  with  accounts  of  later 
skirmishes;  but  so  conflicting  are  the  respective  claims  of 
victory,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this  stage  to  sift  out  any 
reliable  statement  of  details.  However,  the  general  drift 
of  the  campaign  in  favor  of  Japan  is  clearly  marked  by 
the  results  of  the  great  land  victory  of  .September  15-6 
at  Ping- Yang  and  the  brilliant  naval  victory  of  Septem- 
ber 17  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river,  the  details  of 
which  are  fairly  well  known. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  29,  the  Chinese  troops 
who  had  left  their  intrenchments  at  Asan,  were  attacked 
by  General  Oshima,  in  command  of  the  Japanese  troops, 
at  Seikwan.  After  a  hard  fought  battle,  in  which  the 
Chinese  loss  is  put  at  about  100  killed  and  500  wounded, 
out  of  2,800  troops  engaged,  while  the  Japanese  lost  less 
than  100,  the  Chinese  were  forced  back  toward  Asan. 
During  the  night  they  evacuated  that  post,  abandoning 
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large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  some  guns,  and  fled 
in  the  direction  of  Koshu.  When  the  Japanese  reached 
Asan  toward  the  morning  of  the  30th, '  they  found  the 
trenches  deserted. 

A  short,  sharp  campaign  followed  in  northern  Korea, 
ending  in  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  bulk  of  the  Chi- 
nese army  at  Ping- Yang,  September  15  and  16.  It  appears 
that  on  August  15  a  Chinese  army  of  about  5,000,  hav- 
ing traversed  the  province  of  Ping- Yang  (also  called  Phong- 
Yang)  from  the  north,  crossed  the  Tai-Tong  river,  and  oc- 
cupied Chung-Hwa,  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Hwang-Hai,  the  Japanese  retiring  before  them  with  some 
loss.  Being  reinforced  by  their  main  army,  about  13,000 
strong,  they  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with  the  Japanese  on 
August  16.  They  then  massed  all  their  available  forces, 
about  20,000,  in  Hwang- Ju,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tai- 
Tong  river,  and  Sing-Chuen.  In  the  meantime  the  Jap- 
anese had  used  their  efficient  navy  to  hurry  troops  to 
Chemulpo,  whence  they  were  marched  northward  to 
Pong-San.  A  column  was  also  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tai-Tong,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  while  a 
third  column  marched  across  from  Gen-San  (Won-San). 
These  three  divisions  struck  the  Chinese  simultaneously 
on  September  5  and  6.  The  troops  from  Chemulpo  struck 
the  Chinese  centre  at  Chung-Hwa;  those  from  Gen-San, 
the  left  flank  at  Sing-Chuen;  and  the  detachment  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Tai-Tong,  the  right  flank  at  Hwang-Ju. 
The  Chinese  were  forced  back  in  confusion  upon  Ping- 
Yang,  where  they  were  again  attacked  on  September  15-6  by 
the  three  converging  columns  of  the  Japanese,  and  signally 
defeated.  The  battle  was  a  splendid  example  of  flank  at- 
tacks skilfully  carried  out.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
Saturday,  September  15,  the  Pong-San  or  centre  column 
of  the  Japanese  engaged  the  Chinese  fire,  gaining  some 
advanced  positions,  and  enabling  the  flanking  columns  to 
form  a  cordon  around  the  Chinese.  At  about  three 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  a  combined  and  admirably 
timed  attack  was  made.  The  Chinese  defenses  in  the  rear 
were  weak,  and  the  Celestials  were  thrown  into  a  panic. 
In  half  an  hour  the  positions  at  Ping- Yang  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  loss  is  put  at  over 
2,000  killed,  and  about  12,000  prisoners,  with  large  stores 
of  war  material,  while  the  victors  lost  only  the  amazingly 
small  number  of  11  officers  and  154  men  killed,  30  officers 
and  521  men  wounded,  and  40  men  missing. 

This  battle  left  the  Japanese  masters  of  Korea,  and 
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although  a  Japanese  division  marching  from  Fusan  to 
Seoul,  in  the  south,  is  said  to  have  been  attacked  by  dis- 
satisfied Koreans,  the  fight  at  Ping- Yang  has  practically 
decided  the  campaign  in  the  peninsula. 

The  Battle  of  the  Yalu. — Important  as  was  the  fight 
at  Ping- Yang,  it  has  attracted  less  attention  from  foreign 
observers  than  the  brilliant  naval  victory  of  September  17 
in  the  bay  of  Korea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river. 
This  is  the  first  great  fight  at  sea  between  really  modern  men- 
of-war  with  their  complicated  machinery,  heavy  armor, 
and  heavy  and  rapid-firing  guns;  and  it  abounds  in  useful 
lessons  to  students  of  naval  construction  and  tactics. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  September  16,  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ironclads  and  cruisers,  with  torpedo  boats,  belonging 
to  the  northern  squadron  of  the  Chinese  navy,  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Ting,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu 
river,  convoying  steam  transports  carrying,  it  is  said,  7,000 
troops  to  reinforce  the  army  in  northern  Korea.  These 
troops  were  successfully  landed  on  the  17th,  but  only  at 
the  cost  of  an  engagement  which  has  seriously  crippled  the 
Chinese  navy,  and  given  the  Japanese  ready  entrance  into 
the  gulf  of  Pe-Chi-Li.  A  fleet  of  eleven  Japanese  men- 
of-war,  with  torpedo  boats,  under  Admiral  Ifco,  attacked 
the  Chinese  squadron  on  the  17th,  and,  after  five  hours' 
fighting,  succeeded,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship,  in 
sinking  four  of  the  Chinese  men-of-war,  burning  three 
others,  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight  westward  toward 
Port  Arthur.  The  Chinese  lost  heavily,  particularly  in 
officers;  and  eight  Englishmen  perished  with  the  ships. 
The  Japanese  loss  is  put  at  40  killed  and  160  wounded. 
The  Chinese  vessels  reported  sunk  are  the  Lai-Yuen, 
Ching-  Yuen,  Yang-  Wax,  and  Tshao-  Yong,  while  the  King- 
Yuen,  Ping-Yuen,  and  Ting- Yuen  were  burned.  On  the 
Japanese  side  the  Matsushima  (flagship),  Akagi,  and  Hi- 
yei  were  the  most  seriously  damaged,  the  first  named 
alone  being  obliged  to  leave  the  station  for  repairs. 

The  battle  began  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  lasted  until  about  six.  The  Chinese  endeavored  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  owing  to 
the  superior  speed  of  the  Japanese  ships,  which  manoeuvred 
admirably,  keeping  at  a  distance  in  order  to  avoid  the  fire 
of  the  enemy's  heavy  guns,  and  doing  great  execution 
with  their  long-range,  quick-firing  guns. 

This  battle  is  the  first  engagement  which  affords  any 
data  enabling  us  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  modern  men-of-war.     The  fight  of  the  light- 
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armored  Peruvian  ship  Huascar  against  the  British  vessels 
Shah  and  Amethyst  in  1877,  showed  only  the  superiority 
of  armor  as  against  "wooden  walls;"  while  the  sinking 
of  the  Blanco  Encalada  in  Caldera  harbor,  Chile,  in 
April,  1891,  by  a  torpedo,  showed  nothing  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  resisting  torpedo  attacks.  The  battle  of  the 
Yalu,  however,  points  to  some  definite  and  important 
conclusions: 

1.  It  shows  the  supreme  importance  of  superior  mobility  and 
manoeuvring  power,  the  value  of  swift,  but  strongly-armed  cruisers 
when  pitted  against  heavily-armored  battleships.  The  Japanese  fleet 
was  inferior  in  tonnage,  and  in  weight  of  armor  and  armament  to  the 
Chinese  fleet,  but  had  the  advantage  of  superior  speed  and  mobility. 
It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  most  effective  work  in  the  battle  was 
done  by  the  Yosldno,  an  unarmored  ship  and  one  of  the  fastest 
cruisers  in  the  world.  This  vessel  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
the  Japanese  navy,  and  was  built  by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  At 
her  trial  she  developed  over  15,000  horse-power  and  a  speed  of  over 
23  knots.  Her  armament  consists  entirely  of  rapid-firing  guns, 
namely  four  6-inch,  eight  4.7-inch,  and  twenty-two  3-pounders. 

2.  Quick-firing  guns,  such  as  constitute  the  so-called  secondary 
batteries,  may  be  made  the  engines  of  the  most  deadly  destruction, 
even  if  not  quite  superior  to  heavy  guns  of  larger  calibre,  but  of  less 
speedy  manipulation. 

3.  The  battle  also  showed  the  advantage  of  fighting  "bows  on  " 
as  compared  with  turning  broadsides  to  the  enemy.  The  Japanese 
ships  did  some  of  their  most  effective  work  while  rushing  straight 
toward  the  foe.  In  this  way  they  presented  a  much  smaller  target 
for  attack  than  if  they  turned  their  broadsides,  while  the  enemy's 
shots  were  rendered  largely  ineffective  by  the  angle  at  which  they 
struck. 

4.  The  battle  also  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  fighting  strain.  From  time  immemorial  the  Chinese 
have  shown  but  little  aptitude  for  maritime  life  and  adventure.  To  them 
the  sea  has  been  little  more  than  "the  end  of  the  land,"  while  to  the 
Japanese  it  has  been  an  incentive  to  enterprise.  The  two  nations  in 
their  contrast  admirably  illustrate  the  influence  of  sea-power  on  na- 
tional life.  The  Japanese  have  not  only  bought  modern  ships,  like 
the  Chinese,  but  have  built  them  themselves,  and  learned  how  to  use 
them. 

In  a  word,  the  teaching  of  the  engagement  seems  indisputably  in 
favor  of  swift,  handy  cruisers,  powerfully  armed,  especially  with 
quick-firing  guns,  and  with  armament  so  arranged  that  a  heavy  fire 
can  be  directed  fore  and  aft,  as  well  as  abeam. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  further  data  are  neces- 
sary before  armored  battleships  can  be  condemned  as  inferior  to  cruis- 
ers. Their  efficiency  for  defensive  purposes  is  not  yet  called  in  ques- 
tion; and  in  regard  to  their  value  in  open  battle,  we  must  remember 
that  in  the  Yalu  fight  the  Chinese  fleet  was  neither  well  handled  nor 
well  supplied  with  ammunition,  the  torpedo  service  was  not  ade- 
quately tested,  nor  was  ramming  dons  at  any  stage  of  the  engage- 
ment. But  while  the  value  of  heavily  armored  ships  may  still  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  also  clear  that  their  effectiveness  can  be  immeasurably 
increased  by  increasing  their  speed,  manoeuvring  power,  and  re- 
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sources  for  rapid,  raking  fire,  by  supplementing  them  with  cruisers 
having  these  qualifications,  and  by  adding  a  well-equipped  torpedo 


The  Rival  Fleets. — The  following  tables,  showing  the 
vessels  of  both  navies,  with  some  particulars  as  to  their 
character  and  strength,  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  campaign  with  studious  interest.  The  similar- 
ity in  the  names  of  Chinese  ships  is  one  source  of  the 
confusion  in  the  press  accounts  of  the  struggle. 

THE  NAVY  OF  JAPAN. 


Names. 


New  ship... 
Itsukusima . . 
Matswhima. 
Hashidate  . . . 

Yoshino 

*Fu-soo 

Naniwa 

Takachiho. . 
Akitsushima . 
Chiyoda 

*  Txchiyoda  . 

*  Kin-go 

*Hi-yei 

Shiodo 

Tsu-kuba 

Takao 

Yae-yama . . . 

Ten-Rio 

Kai-mon 

Katsu-raki.. 

Muzasi 

Yamato 

Tsu-kushi . . . 
Nis-chin 

*  Rio-jo 

Asama 

Ftisi-  Yama . 

Amaki 

New  ship... 

Sei-Ki 

Tio-Kai 

Akagi 

Ala-go 

Maya 

Gwa-Ki 

Hosho 

Oshima 


Where 
built. 


Elswick 
France 
France 


England 

England 

England 

England 

Japan 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Japan 

India 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

England 

Japan 


When 
launched. 


building 
1889 
1890 


1892 

1877 


1892 
1890 


1877 
1878 


1882 
1882 
1885 
1886 


1864 
1877 
1865 
1877 
building 
1875 
1887 
1888 
1887 


Hull. 

steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
iron 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 

comp. 
steel 
steel 

wood 

comp. 
steel 

wood 
steel 

comp. 

comp. 
steel 
steel 

wood 

comp. 

wood 
steel 

wood 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 
steel 

comp. 

wood 
steel 
steel 


Tonnage. 


4.200 

4,279 

4,277 

4,277 

4,150 

3,718 

3,650 

3,650 

4,150 

2,450 

2,450 

2,200 

2,200 

2,400 

1,980 

1,760 

1.600 

1,490 

1,490 

1,476 

1,476 

1,476 

1,500 

1,470 

1,459 

1,104 

1,000 

908 

875 

810 

615 

615 

615 

615 

600 

470 

640 


No.  of 
guns. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  called  armored  ships,  but  not  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term,  for  there  is  no  armored  deck,  and  no  armor  against 
end-on  fire.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  two  paddle  dispatch  vessels  of 
1.000  to  1.500  tons'  displacement,  and  1,000  to  1,500  horse-power;  also  three  gun- 
boats of  100  to  875  tons,  and  of  low  speed. 

The  naval  strength  of  China  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing: battle-ships,  5;  port  defense  vessels,  9;  cruisers, 
56;  torpedo  boats  of  all  classes,  43.  The  fleet  is  divided 
into  the  North  Coast,  Foo-Chow,  Shanghai,  and  Canton 
squadrons  or  flotillas. 
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Names. 


Displace- 

When 

ment. 

built. 

Material. 

7,430 

1882 

steel 

7,430 

1881 

steel 

2,850 

1887 

steel 

2,850 

1890 

steel 

2,850 

1887 

steel 

200 

1875 

wood 

Guns. 


*  Chen- Yuen. 

*  Ting-  Yuen . 
*King-  Yuen . 
h  Ping -Yuen. 
*Lai-  Yuen  . . 
**  Tien-Sing. 


UNARMOREI)    SHIPS. 


cHai-Au , 

cFoo-C  king 

cYang-Tao 

c  Ye-Sing 

oKai-Ckih.. 

cTsi-Yuen 

c  Chih-  Yuen 

cChing-Yuen 

cNan-Schuin 

cNan-Thin 

cNewship 

cNewship 

cTshao-Yong 

cYang-Wai 

cFoo-Chow 

cHuan-  Tai 

Kong- Bin  (t.c.) 

Kong-Hi  (t.c.) 

cKuang-Ki 

cKvang-Kuong-Ken 

cK'ian'g-Ping 

a.Mti'-Yun, 

aTschen-Hai 

aTuching-Yuen 

X 


2,030 

1872 

wood 

2,500 

1890 

steel 

2,500 

1883 

steel 

2,500 

1888 

steel 

2,480 

1884 

steel 

2.355 

1883 

steel 

2,300 

1886 

steel 

2,300 

1886 

steel 

2,200 

1884 

steel 

2.200 

1883 

steel 

2,200 

1893 

steel 

2,200 

1893 

steel 

1,350 

1881 

steel 

1,350 

1881 

steel 

1,300 

1887 

steel 

1,300 

1888 

steel 

1.100 

1891 

steel 

1,100 

1891 

steel 

1,030 

1891 

comp. 

1,030 

1891 

comp. 

1,030 

1890 

comp. 

578 

1869 

comp. 

578 

1872 

wood 

578 

1872 

wood 

450 

1888 

steel 

*,  Battleships;  b,  coast-defense  ships;  **,  armored  gunboat;  c,  cruiser;  a, 
gun  vessel;  t  c.,  torpedo  cruiser. 

Besides  the  above  serviceable  vessels  there  are  eleven  gunboats  of  325  to 
440  tons'  displacement,  named  with  Greek  letters  of  the  alphabet:  thirteen  of 
100  to  350  tons'  displacement;  and  six  floating  batteries,  each  with  three  twelve- 
ton  Armstrong  guns  in  a  wooden  fixed  turret  for  river  service. 

The  Invasion  of  China. — As  a  result  of  the  temporary 
disablement  of  the  Chinese  navy,  which  is  repairing  at 
Port  Arthur,  Japan  has  every  facility  for  the  unobstructed 
landing  of  troops  on  Chinese  soil,  while  her  ships  find 
ready  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Pe-Chi-Li  itself,  whose 
waters  they  are  now  patrolling.  While  the  details  of  the 
movements  immediately  following  the  victories  of  Ping- 
Yang  and  the  Yalu  up  to  the  end  of  September  are  not 
fully  known  at  this  writing,  the  plan  of  campaign  ap- 
pears to  comprise  an  invasion  of  Chinese  territory  in  two 
distinct  movements.  One  is  by  land,  by  way  of  Wi-Ju 
northward  in  the  direction  of  Moukden,  a  city  lying  100 
miles  northwest  of  Wi-Ju.  The  capture  of  this  town 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror. It  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  con- 
taining the  ancestral  tombs  and  reputed  enormous  treas- 
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ure.  Wi-Ju,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river,  on  the 
Korean  side,  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  without  oppo- 
sition late  in  September.  The  Chinese  troops,  including 
those  who  escaped  from  Ping- Yang,  those  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  river,  and  others  from  the  province  of 
Slum-King,  are  said  to  be  massed  at  Ngan,  where,  or  in 
its  vicinity,  a  battle  seems  imminent  in   early  October. 

Count  Yania- 
gata  is  in  com- 
mand of  the 
Japanese  i  n - 
vading  force. 
The  other 
movement  is 
said  to  include 
the  landing  of 
a  Japanese 
army  at  some 
point  on  the 
shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Leao- 
Tong  (possi- 
bly K  i  n  g- 
ChoworMing- 
Yuen),whence 
it  will  proceed 
_  to  ward  the 
mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river 
and  Pekin,  be- 
ing  supple- 
mented by  a 
naval  demon- 
stration in  the 

direction  of  the  Taku  forts.  A  large  Japanese  force, 
numbering,  it  is  said,  30,000  men,  was  dispatched  late  in 
September  from  Hiroshima,  the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Japanese  army  and  navy;  but  its  exact  destination  was 
kept  a  secret. 

Lieutenant  M.  J.  O'Brien,  of  the  fifth  United  States 
infantry,  has,  on  the  invitation  of  Japan,  been  sent  to  join 
the  latter's  forces  as  a  witness  of  the  progress  of  the  war. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point  ('61),  and  has  recently 
been  assistant  instructor  of  military  art  at  the  Fort  Leav- 
enworth (Kansas)  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School. 

Under  repeated  disaster,  the  Chinese  imperial  council 
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is  said  to  be  almost  completely  demoralized.  Owing  to 
long-standing  corruption  in  the  commissary  department, 
it  is  impossible  to  provide  the  troops  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  clothing  and  food.  The  treasury  is  reported  as 
exhausted,  and  efforts  to  raise  a  war  loan  abroad  have 
availed  but  little.  The  empress,  it  is  said,  has  ordered 
that  the  vast  sums  about  to  be  expended  on  her  birthday 
celebration  be  turned  over  to  the  war  fund.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  of  the  intense 
dissatisfaction  of  the  emperor  with  the  inefficiency  mani- 
fested by  his  officials,  and  the  alarm  felt  by  both  him  and 
them  at  the  possible  results  of  further  Japanese  successes. 
As  a  punishment  for  remissness  in  being  imperfectly 
prepared  for  the  war,  Viceroy  Li-Hung  Chang  was  de- 
prived, early  in  the  campaign,  of  the  order  of  the 
Yellow  Jacket,  a  dignity  which  brought  him  nearer  to 
royalty  than  any  other  official.  He  has  since  been 
stripped  of  other  honors.  Though  technically  only  vice- 
roy of  the  province  of  Chi-Li,  Li  Hung  Chang  has  been 
practically  viceroy  of  the  whole  empire,  prime  minister, 
foreign  minister,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy.  Ever  since,  under  the  genius  of  General  Gor- 
don, he  crushed  the  famous  Tae-Ping  rebellion  (1850-65), 
he  has  been  the  most  important  and  influential  man 
in  the  empire.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the  Bismarck  of 
China,  and  is  a  statesman  of  broad  and  enlightened  views, 
in  sympathy  with  modern  progress  and  civilization. 
Admiral  Ting,  in  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  gulf  of 
Pe-Chi-Li,  has  also  been  degraded.  The  confusion  reign- 
ing in  the  imperial  counsels  is  considered  ominous  of  pos- 
sible uprising  on  the  part  of  the  many  anti-dynastic  secret 
societies  with  which  the  empire  is  known  to  be  infested, 
and  whose  aim  is  to  see  the  present  Manchu  or  Tartar 
ruler  replaced  by  a  prince  of  the  pure  Chinese  blood. 
Considerable  alarm  is  felt  for  the  safety  of  foreign  resi- 
dents in  the  interior;  and  the  British  government  has  re- 
quested France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  co-operate 
with  her  in  increasing  the  guard  at  the  treaty  ports  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  and  in  taking  measures  for  the 
protection  of  missionaries.  Similar  steps  are  contem- 
plated by  the  United  States. 

Problems  Raised  by  the  War. — In  addition  to  secur- 
ing for  Japan  formal  recognition  of  her  true  status  as  a 
modern  power,  which  will  undoubtedly  speed  the  work  of 
treaty  revision  upon  which  she  has  at  last  successfully  en- 
tered (see  below),  and  in  addition  to  paving  the  wav  for 
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a  more  extended  intercourse  on  the  part  of  China  with 
foreign  nations,  and  for  the  wider  scattering  within  that 
empire  of  the  seeds  of  enlightened  social,  political,  and 
religious  growth,  the  present  war  bears  closely  upon  the 
whole  eastern  problem.  Speculation  at  such  a  time  as 
this  is  always  rife  as  to  the  political  possibilities  involved; 
and  the  rumors  of  the  day  extend  even  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  replacement  by  a 
number  of  independent  states.  It  seems  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  the  immediate  result  of  the  war  in  any  case 
will  be  a  material  alteration  of  the  status  quo.  Against 
such  a  change,  calculated  to  disturb  trade  monopolies  and 
shake  political  stability,  the  vast  interests  in  the  east  of 
the  great  European  powers,  especially  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  strongly  militate;  and  foreign  in- 
tervention may  be  expected  ere  such  a  change  as  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  great  Chinese  empire  will  be  allowed. 
China  is  practically  a  vast  buffer  state — one  of  the  chief 
bulwarks  of  the  British  Indian  empire  against  Russian 
aggression  on  the  north  and  French  on  the  east — and  has 
served  these  powers,  now  Great  Britain,  now  Russia,  as  a 
sort  of  semi-ally  for  each  in  turn  to  play  against  the  other. 
It  has  long  been  an  essential  factor  in  the  balance  of 
power  in  Asia,  and  its  disruption  would  introduce  politi- 
cal complications  of  unknown  portent. 

Further,  the  future  of  the  Korean  peninsula  itself  is  a 
matter  of  deep  political  concern.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  an 
authority  well  qualified  to  speak,  says: 

"It  is  a  condition  of  the  imperial  life  of  Japan  that  that  penin 
sula  (Korea)  should  either  be  independent  or  under  her  own  joint  or 
direct  supervision  and  protection." 

The  direct  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan  seems  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  Probably  Great  Britain,  and  cer- 
tainly Russia,  would  seek  to  prevent  such  a  step.  A 
darker  quantity,  however,  in  the  problem  is  found  in  the 
aspirations  of  the  latter  power  in  the  direction  of  Korea. 
Although  Russia  is  at  present  acting  in  accord  with  Great 
Britain,  she  has  long  been  credited  with  ambitious  designs 
in  the  way  of  southward  encroachment  upon  Korean  ter- 
ritory. These  designs,  which  are  one  of  the  common- 
places of  Asiatic  politics,  are  indeed  forced  upon  Rus- 
sia in  large  part  by  her  geographical  position.  Vladivo- 
stock,  at  present  her  most  southerly  port  in  the  Orient, 
is  ice-locked  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year,  while 
Korea  abounds  in  harbors — Gen-San,  Port  Lazaref,  Fusan, 
and  others — open  all  the  year  round,  the  possession  of  any 
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one  of  which  would  go  far  to  establish  Russian  dominance 
on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Asia,  just  as  a  Russian  occupation 
of  Constantinople  would  tend  to  turn  the  Mediterranean 
sea  into  a  Muscovite  lake,  and  change  the  color  of  the 
whole  European  question.  The  ports  of  Fusan,  Gen-San, 
and  Chemulpo  are  open  to  all  the  treaty  powers  alike;  and 
Great  Britain,  when  she  evacuated  the  naval  station  of 
Port  Hamilton,  opposite  Fusan,  obtained  a  definite  pledge 
from  Russia  never  to  occupy  any  port  of  Korea;  but  such 
pledges  seldom  remain  inviolate  in  the  shifting  of  the  in- 
ternational shuttlecock  when  the  opportune  hour  to  break 
them  arrives.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Russia  secured  from 
Korea  discriminatory  tariff  treatment  and  other  excep- 
tional advantages  for  her  commerce  at  the  frontier  town 
of  Kiou-Lyng  on  the  Toomen  river;  and  her  treaty  of 
June,  1884,  with  Korea,  not  only  provides  extra- territo- 
riality for  all  Russians  in  the  peninsula,  but  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  Russian  warships  to  use  freely  the  unopened  as 
well  as  the  opened  ports  of  the  little  kingdom.  It  is  sig- 
nificant also,  that  by  the  treaty  of  1861  with  China,  con- 
cluded under  Ignatieff,  a  slice  of  Chinese  territory  as  large 
as  France  was  added  to  the  Russian  dominions,  bringing  the 
borders  of  the  latter  down  to  the  Toomen  river,  contigu- 
ous with  Korea.  In  the  light  of  the  commercial  and 
strategic  importance  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  the  designs  of  Russia  in 
the  east  may  well  be  watched,  not  only  by  Japan,  but  by 
every  European  power  having  commercial  and  political  in- 
terests at  stake  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  To  quote 
again  from  Sir  Edwin  Arnold: 

' '  The  ultimate  factors  of  this  great  problem  will  be  seen  more  clear 
ly  when  Russia  has  completed  her  railway  to  Vladivostock,  and  when 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  has  been,  as  it  will  be,  by  some  means  abol 
ished.  Then  the  Pacific  ocean  must  take  its  turn  to  become  the  chief 
of  all  the  seas,  commercially  and  imperially,  and  that  power  will  be 
happy  and  fortunate  which  possesses  the  friendship  of  the  Empire  of 
the  Mikados — the  England  of  the  Pacific." 

Several  attempts  at  friendly  intervention  to  bring  about 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  have  been  made,  but  so  far  in 
vain.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  is  said 
that  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  united 
in  suggesting  friendly  intermediation;  and  the  United 
States  minister  at  Tokio,  Mr.  Dun,  in  accordance  with 
the  friendly  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  both  Korea 
and  Japan,  was  also  authorized  to  use  his  good  offices  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  trouble. 

Japanese  Treaty  Revision.— The  rising  national  life 
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of  Japan,  emphasized  by  her  victorious  campaign  against 
China,  has  reached  that  point  where  a  continuance  of  the 
position  of  national  inferiority  forced  upon  her  by  her 
treaties  with  foreign  powers  is  no  longer  possible.  For 
years  the  demand  for  treaty  revision  has  been  one  of  the 
cardinal  points  of  Japanese  politics. 

The  treaties  referred  to,  about  sixteen  in  number, 
were  forced  upon  Japan  shortly  after  she  came  under 
western  influences  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  were  based 
on  the  consideration,  now  no  longer  valid,  that  Japan  was 
a  barbarous  nation.  They  forced  her  to  allow  foreign 
powers  to  maintain  their  own  consular  courts  for  the  trial 
of  all  foreign  offenders,  instead  of  giving  jurisdiction  to 
the  Japanese  courts,  whose  processes  and  penalties  were 
considered  inconsistent  with  civilized  ideas  of  propriety 
and  justice;  and  they  also  bound  the  Tokio  government 
not  to  impose  on  foreign  goods  any  higher  duty  than  five 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  a  noxious  restriction  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  increase  of  the  unpopular  land  tax  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue. 

'New  Treaty  with  Great  Britain. — On  August  25, 1894, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang,  a  new  treaty  was  ratified 
between  Japan  and  Great  Britain — the  first  instrument  to 
recognize  formally  Japan's  true  status  as  a  member  of  the 
modern  family  of  civilized  nations.  It  recognizes  her 
right  to  fix  her  own  tariffs,  and  provides  for  the  abolition 
of  extra-territorial  or  foreign  jurisdiction  at  the  treaty 
ports.  In  return  Japan  is  to  throw  her  country  open 
freely  to  foreign  trade  and  industry. 

The  duties  on  all  articles  of  which  the  annual  imports  exceed 
$50,000  are  fixed  at  a  slightly  increased  rate  (six  to  eight  per  cent), 
while  the  tariff  on  articles  of  which  the  gross  imports  do  not  reach 
that  sum  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Japanese  government  as  it  chooses  un 
der  a  limit  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  response  to  representations  made  by  English  residents  in  the 
treaty  ports,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  substantial  guarantees  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  Japanese  judicial  system,  it  is  provided  that  the 
British  consular  courts  shall  be  abolished  only  after  five  years  have 
elapsed,  that  time  being  considered  sufficient  to  enable  Japan  to  com 
plete  her  new  codes  and  organize  thoroughly  her  new  tribunals. 

The  stipulations  are  not  to  become  operative  until  Japan  has 
made  similar  treaties  with  other  powers;  and  a  period  of  twelve  years 
is  fixed  as  the  life  of  the  treaty. 

In  return  for  these  concessions  Japan  is  to  throw  open  the  entire 
country  to  British  trade  and  industry.  At  present  the  foreign  trade 
is  strictly  confined  to  the  treaty  ports,  and  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  merchants,  hampered  by  many  re- 
strictions. Some  of  these  restrictions  will  be  removed  with  the  in 
troduction  of  the  new  tariff,  but  the  right  to  carry  on  trade  or  build 
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factories  in  the  interior  is  not  to  be  accorded  until  the  foreign  juris 
diction  is  abolished.  The  right  to  buy  land  is  not  conceded.  British 
subjects  are  to  be  allowed  to  live  and  trade  anywhere,  but  they  may 
only  rent  land  in  perpetuity,  not  own  it  as  aliens.  It  will  be  the 
end  of  the  century  before  the  islands  are  fully  opened  up  to  foreign 
trade. 

A  similar  treaty  is  being  negotiated  with  the  United 
States;  but  delays  have  arisen  over  the  question  of  immi- 
gration, certain  senators  from  the  west  apprehending  an 
invasion  of  Japanese  coolies,  involving  issues  as  grave  as 
the  Chinese  labor  problem. 
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tariff  bill  for  many  months  before  congress  result- 
ing in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff, 
furnishes  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant  re- 
cords of  the  quarter  we  chronicle.  For  the  first  time  in 
thirty-four  years  the  present  dominant  party  in  the  govern- 
ment has  succeeded  in  giving  the  country  a  new  law  for 
customs  duties.  After  all  the  time  and  labor  expended 
upon  the  measure  it  seems  at  this  writing  (early  October) 
that  the  tariff  must  be  short-lived,  almost  as  that  of  1832, 
which  gave  way  to  the  Clay  Compromise  in  less  than  ten 
months.  The  later  elections  of  the  year  and  other  indica- 
tions seem  to  foreshadow  a  reversal  of  partisan  supremacy 
in  both  houses  of  congress,  so  thorough,  possibly,  that  it 
may  be  independent  of  executive  opposition.  In  that 
case  the  first  measure  of  democracy  during  the  Cleveland 
administration  to  be  attacked  would  doubtless  be  the  Wil- 
son-Gorman  tariff.  The  continuance  of  unsettled  feeling 
in  the  business  of  the  country,  the  unwillingness  of  capi- 
tal to  embark  in  new  enterprises,  and  the  maintained  de- 
pression of  the  labor  market  by  the  failure  of  factories  to 
reopen,  are  regrettable  consequences  which  the  opponents 
of  the  new  measure  persist  in  declaring  may  be  expected. 
As  already  chronicled  (pp.  276,  287),  the  bill  finally 
passed  the  senate  during  the  sultry  hours  of  the  eve  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  presence  of  crowded  but  silent 
and  anxious  galleries,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  thirty- 
four.  Senator  Hill  of  New  York  voted  with  the  opposi- 
tion; and  it  was  expected  to  the  last  moment  that  Sena- 
tors Caffery  and  Blanchard  of  Louisiana  and  Irby  of  South 
Carolina  would  vote  similarly.  Mr.  Gallery  did  say  "  No," 
but   was   persuaded   to  recant   before  the  result  was  an- 
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nounced;  and  Mr.  Blanehard  did  not  vote  at  all.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  Louisiana  senators  was  caused  mainly  by 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  for  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  bounty  on  sugar-growing,  instead  of  postponing 
the  effect  of  the  repeal  to  January  1,  1895. 

The  Sugar  Scandal. — The  senate  sugar  schedule 
with  which  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  house  thus  immi- 
nently endangered  the  measure.  If  the  " sugar  senators" 
were  not  placated,  it  must  fail,  and  there  would  be  no 
tariff  reform  during  the  Cleveland  administration.  The 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  revelations 
concerning  the  trust  and  by  personal  appeals  during  the 
last  critical  moments  of  the  vote,  saved  the  bill,  but  left 
the  investigating  committee  still  in  session.  That  body 
was  not  ready  to  report  for  nearly  a  month  longer;  and, 
when  its  report  was  submitted  to  the  senate  August  2,  it 
was  in  two  sections,  a  democratic  majority  and  a  repub- 
lican minority  report.  Mr.  Allen,  the  populist  member 
of  the  committee,  had  previously  submitted  his  own  min- 
ority report  simply  condemning  the  practice  of  stock 
operations  by  senators  of  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority report  later  brought  in,  made  reference  to  the  June 
report  (p.  280)  concerning  alleged  attempts  to  bribe  Sen- 
ators Hunton  and  Kyle,  and  formulated  the  remaining 
matters  with  which  the  committee  was  charged  by  the 
senate  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  had  been  stated  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  that  the 
sugar  schedule  had  been  made  up,  as  it  then  stood  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  as  it  came  from  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  consideration  of  large  sums  of  money  paid  for  campaign  pur- 
poses of  the  democratic  party. 

2.  Whether  any  contributions  had  been  made  by  the  sugar  trust 
or  any  person  connected  therewith,  to  any  political  party,  for  cam- 
paign or  election  purposes,  or  to  secure  or  defeat  legislation. 

3.  Whether  any  senator  has  been  or  is  speculating  in  what  are 
known  as  sugar  stocks  during  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  then 
before  the  senate. 

4.  To  investigate  and  report,  upon  any  charge  or  charges  which 
might  be  filed  before  the  committee  alleging  that  the  action  of  any 
senator  had  been  corruptly  or  improperly  influenced  in  the  consider- 
ation of  said  bill,  or  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  so  influence 
legislation.     (See  pp.  278-9). 

Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards,  the  Washington  correspondent, 
who  under  the  signature  of  "Holland"  made  the  original 
charges  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  was  examined  by  the 
committee,  and  was  compelled  to  testify  that  he  had  no 
personal  knowledge  concerning  the  statements  he  had 
made,  and  he  had  given  them  upon  the  authority  of  an  in- 
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formant  whose  name  he  refused  to  disclose.  The  commit- 
tee considered  that  his  conduct  called  for  the  '*  serious 
reprobation  of  the  senate."  The  several  testimonies  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Carlisle  and  the  members  of  the 
finance  committee  implicated  by  the  Press  correspondent, 
were  appended  to  the  report;  and  the  committee  held  that 
they 

"  Justify  the  conclusion  that  the  statements  made  in  the  para- 
graph quoted  (p.  279) 
are  without  foundation 
in  fact  and  utterly  un- 
true, except  that  it  is  a 
fact,  according  to  Secre- 
tary Carlisle's  testimony, 
that  he  did,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Senator  Jones, 
of  the  finance  commit- 
tee, draft  an  amendment 
to  the  sugar  schedule,  a 
copy  of  which,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Carlisle, 
is  attached  as  an  exhibit 
to  the  testimony." 

The  report  pro- 
ceeds to  say: 

"  There  has  been  no 
testimony  presented  be- 
fore your  committee,  and 
your  committee  has  been 
unable  to  discover  any, 
tending  to  show. that  the 
sugar  schedule  was  made 
up  as  it  then  stood  in  the 
proposed  amendment  to 
the  tariff  bill,  in  consid- 
eration of  large,  or  any, 
sums  of  money  paid  for 
campaign  purposes  of 
the  democratic  party.  No  witness  has  testified  before  your  commit- 
tee that  such  was  the  fact;  and  all  the  democratic  members  of  the 
finance  committee,  and  all  the  senators  whose  names  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  public  press  as  especially  interested  in  protecting  the 
sugar-refining  industries,  or  in  whose  states  such  refineries  existed, 
have  under  oath  denied  that  such  was  the  truth,  or  that  they  had 
any  knowledge  or  information  as  to  any  sum  of  money,  large  or  oth- 
erwise, having  been  paid  for  campaign  purposes  of  the  democratic 
party  by  the  sugar  trust,  by  those  connected  with  it,  or  by  anybody, 
as  a  consideration  for  favorable  treatment  of  its  interests  by  said 
party.     *    *    * 

"  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  whatever  in  support  of  the  statement 

in  the  same  article,  that  either  of  the  Messrs.  Havemeyer,  President 

and  Vice-President  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  company,  had  an 

interview  with  President  Cleveland  in  or  about  the  summer  of  1892, 

Vol.  4.-34. 
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or  the  summer  of  1893,  in  regard  to  the  sugar  interests  of  the  Ha- 
waiian islands,  or  any  other  sugar  interest,  or  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  regard  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  affirm- 
atively shown  by  the  testimony,  that  the  statement  is  untrue  as  to  any 
such  interview  having  occurred  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  or  at 
any  time  or  place.  It  is,  however,  shown  by  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  committee,  that  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  so-called  sugar 
trust  have  been  in  Washington  constantly  during  the  pendency  of  the 
tariff  bill  in  the  senate.  In  their  testimony  they  have  stated  that 
they  were  here  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
sugar  refining  business  generally,  and  to  that  end  had  conferences 

with  the  sub-committee 
in  charge  of  the  tariff 
bill  in  the  senate,  and 
with  several  other  sena- 
tors,  chiefly  those  in 
whose  states  large  refin- 
eries were  situated.  They 
denied,  as  did  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-commit- 
tee and  the  senators  al- 
luded to,  that  anything 
was  said  at  those  con- 
ferences that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  say  in 
public,  or  that  there  was 
any  improper  proposal 
or  suggestion  made,  and 
they  stated  that  they 
only  appealed  for  fair 
and  equal  treatment  in 
common  with  other  in- 
dustries of  the  country. 
"  Whatever  of  im- 
propriety may  attach  to 
the  presence  at  the  na- 
tional capitol  of  repre- 
sentatives of  aggregated 
wealth  engaged  in  in- 
dustries affected  by  a 
tariff  bill,  and  to  their 
importunities  for  pro- 
tection by  congressional  legislation — and  the  impropriety  cannot  be 
denied — no  evidence  has  been  adduced  before  your  committee  tending 
to  show  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  sugar  schedule  in  the  tariff  bill  then  pending  before  the 
senate. 

"  Though  perhaps  outside  the  scope  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  your 
committee,  they  take  occasion  to  deprecate  strongly  the  importunity 
and  pressure  to  which  congress  and  its  members  are  subjected  by  the 
representatives  of  great  industrial  combinations,  whose  enormous 
wealth  tends  to  suggest  undue  influence,  and  to  create  in  the  public 
mind  a  demoralizing  belief  in  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices. 

"As  to  the  third  branch  of  the  inquiry,  namely,  'Whether  any 
senator  has  been,  or  is,  speculating  in  what  are  known  as  sugar  stocks 
during  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill  now  before  the  senate,' 
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your  committee  deem  it  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  testimony  on 
that  subject,  herewith  submitted." 

The  New  York  broker  summoned  before  the  committee 
had  declined  to  testify  whether  any  senator  had  operated 
in  sugar  stocks  through  his  firm  during  the  pendency  of 
the  tariff  bill  in  the  senate,  and  the  sworn  statements  of. 
senators  involved  were  made  part  of  the  report.  It  ap- 
pears from  these 
that  Senators  Mc- 
Pherson  and  Quay 
had  held  sugar  cer- 
tificates during  the 
pendency  of  the  bill, 
but  sold  them  before 
it  came  to  a  vote; 
that  Senator  Cam- 
den gave  it  as  his 
best  belief  and  judg- 
ment that  a  written 
order  for  sugar 
stocks  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  him 
was  a  forgery,  but  he 
declined  to  swear 
positively  that  it  was 
not  his  handwriting; 
and  that  Senator 
Smith  declared  en- 
tirely false  the  state- 
ment of  another  New 
York  broker  that  he 
had  given  a  verbal 
order  for  such  stock. 
The  report  declared  that  no  charge  had  been  filed  before 
the  committee  that  the  action  of  any  senator  had  been 
"corruptly  or  improperly  influenced  in  the  consideration  of 
the  tariff  bill,  or  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  so  in- 
fluence legislation." 

Senators  Lodge  and  Davis,  the  republican  minority  of 
the  committee,  reported  that  no  division  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  alleged  speculation  by  senators  in  sugar  certifi- 
cates; but  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  trust  on  the 
formation  of  the  sugar  schedule  as  passed  by  the  senate, 
they  remark: 

' '  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee  which  proves 
that  the  sugar  schedule  was  made  in  order  to  fulfil  obligations  to  the 
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sugar  trust  for  campaign  contributions.  All  the  witnesses  have  de- 
nied in  the  most  explicit  manner  that  such  obligations  existed  or 
played  any  part  in  the  construction  of  the  sugar  schedule;  but  the 
undersigned  feel  it  their  duty  to  point  out  how  that  schedule  was 
finally  made. 

"  We  will  first  state  certain  admitted  facts.  The  sugar  schedule 
was  made  and  reported  to  the  senate  by  the  democratic  members  of  the 
finance  committee.  The  senators  composing  the  democratic  majority 
of  that  committee  are,  therefore,  publicly  responsible  for  the  sched 

ule.  It  is  also  admitted, 
and  it  is  proved  by  the 
sworn  testimony  of  ev- 
ery witness  called,  that 
the  present  form  of  the 
schedule  was  that  de 
sired  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  sugar  trust. 
The  undersigned  believe 
that  it  is  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  public 
that  the  steps,  so  far  as 
they  are  proved  by  the 
testimony  herewith  sub- 
mitted, by  which  the 
schedule  was  formed  and 
reported  by  the  finance 
committee,  should  be 
succinctly  stated  with- 
out going  beyond  the 
sworn  testimony. 

''There  were  three 
sets  of  interests  or  opin 
ions  involved  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  sugar 
question: 

First — There  were 
those  who  had  no  local 
or  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  matter  whatever, 
but  who  believed  in  a 
general  proposition  that  all  sugars  should  come  into  this  country  free 
ef  duty. 

Second— There  were  the  producers  of  raw  sugar  in  this  country, 
who  desired  a  protective  duty  for  their  industry. 

Third — There  were  the  refiners  who  desired  a  protective  duty  for 
their  industry — which  was  the  making  of  refined  sugar. 

When  the  bill  came  from  the  house  it  was  in  conformity  with  the  first 
of  these  views — in  that  it  let  all  sugars  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  It 
therefore  encountered  the  opposition  both  of  those  who  represented 
the  producers  and  those  who  represented  the  refiners,  and  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  no  bill  could  pass  the  senate  that  did  not  give  some 
protection  to  both  these  interests.  ■  In  the  first  report  of  the  tariff 
bill  this  fact  was  made  known  by  a  schedule  which  provided  for  a 
graded  specific  duty  on  sugar,  raw  and  refined.  This  schedule,  how- 
ever, while  reasonably  satisfactory  to  the  producers  was  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  refiners,  and  the  contest  over  the  schedule  assumed  a 
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new  form.  It  was  admitted  that  there  must  be  some  duty  on  sugars, 
and  the  question  which  now  arose  was,  What  kind  of  duty  ?  Here 
the  producers  and  the  refiners  came  into  conflict.  The  producers  fa- 
vored the  specific  duty  as  first  reported.  The  refiners  favored  the  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  this  latter  principle  is  the  one  embodied  in  the 
tariff  bill  as  it  now  stands  in  regard  to  raw  sugars.  All  the  witnesses 
who  were  questioned  testified  without  exception  to  the  fact  that  the 
producers  demanded  and  desired  a  specific  duty,  while  the  refiners 
demanded  ad  valorem  rates.  The  point  of  interest  is  to  learn  how  the 
specific  duties  were  abandoned  and  the  ad  valorem  duties  substituted 
for  them. 

"It  appears  in  the  testimony  that  the  representatives  of  the  sugar 
trust — Mr.  Havemeyer,  the  president  of  the  company;  Mr.  Searles, 
its  treasurer;  Henry  R.  Reed,  representing  the  Boston  refiners;  Cord 
Meyer,  and  H.  L.  Terrill — were  in  Washington  more  or  less  constantly 
after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  through  the  house,  and  that  they 
urged  the  adoption  of  an  ad  valorem  schedule.  It  appears  also  from 
the  testimony,  that  these  representatives  of  the  sugar  trust  presented 
their  views  fully  to  members  of  the  finance  committee,  and  of  neces- 
sity did  so  privately,  because  public  hearings  as  to  various  industries 
involved  in  the  tariff  had  been  refused.  It  also  appears  in  the  testi- 
mony, that  these  representatives  of  the  sugar  trust  saw  certain  other 
senators  more  or  less  frequently  on  the  state  of  their  interests,  and 
these  senators  were  in  all  cases  the  same.  They  also  saw  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  who  testified  that  he  had  always  believed  in  ad 
valorem  duties.  The  senators  not  members  of  the  finance  committee 
to  whom  the  representatives  of  the  sugar  trust  presented  their  argu- 
ments, were  Senator  Brice  of  Ohio,  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland, 
Senators  Hill  and  Murphy  of  New  York,  Senators  Smith  and  Mc- 
Pherson  of  New  Jersey,  Senators  White  and  Caffery  of  Louisiana, 
and  Senator  Camden  of  West  Virginia.  Various  meetings,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  testimony,  were*  held  to  discuss  the  sugar  schedule,  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  sugar  trust  and  these  senators  who 
have  been  named. 

"After  the  tariff  bill  had  been  reported,  a  conference  was  held  by 
all  the  democratic  senators;  and  it  was  then  decided,  as  appears  by 
the  testimony,  that  the  tariff  bill,  as  first  reported,  must  be  so 
changed  as  to  command  the  votes  of  forty-three  democratic  senators. 
The  change  in  the  sugar  schedule  from  a  specific  to  ad  valorem  rates 
was  made  by  the  finance  committee  after  this  period,  and  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  conference. 

' '  It  appears  by  the  testimony  of  Senator  Vest,  that  Senator  Brice  of 
Ohio,  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland,  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Senator  Hill  of  New  York,  and  Senators  White  and  Caffery  of  Louis- 
iana, after  said  conference,  came  to  the  rooms  of  the  finance  committee 
in  regard  to  the  sugar  schedule.  Senator  Vest  testified  that  Senator 
Gorman  urged  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  a  pound  differential  in  favor  of  refined  sugars  as  the  proper 
schedule.  This  was  opposed  by  the  senators  from  Louisiana,  repre- 
senting the  producers,  as  against  the  refiners  of  sugar.  Senator  Vest 
further  testified  that  he  then  stated  to  all  these  senators,  that  he  had 
supposed  that  they  were  agreed  upon  a  sugar  schedule,  but,  as  they 
were  not,  he  saw  no  use  at  that  time  in  continuing  the  discussion  be- 
fore the  committee;  and  that  meeting  thereupon  came  to  an  end. 
Afterward  the  specific  schedule  was  changed  by  the  finance  committee, 
and  was  reported  as  it  now  stands.     It  was  in  this  way,  according  to 
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the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  investigation,  that  the  sugar 
schedule  was  made  up  and  that  the  form  of  duties  advocated  by  the 
sugar  trust  was  put  in  the  bill  to  replace  the  specific  form  advocated 
by  the  producers. 

"All  the  witnesses  stated  that  in  all  these  conferences  and  discus- 
sions nothing  was  presented  except  the  ordinary  arguments  offered  by 
an  industry  in  regard  to  its  interests  in  a  tariff  bill;  but  the  under- 
signed feel  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  company  occupies  a 
very  different  position,  not  only  in  the  public  estimation,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  from  that  of  any  other  industry  in  the  country.  It  is 
a  very  rich  corporation  with  an  enormous  interest  in  tariff  legislation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  trust,  what  duties  are 
levied  upon  sugar,  so  long  as  the  form  is  ad  valorem,  and  a  sufficient 
differential  is  given  in  favor  of  refined  sugars.  The  sugar  trust,  by 
the  evidence  of  its  president  and  treasurer,  has  contributed  freely  to 
the  state  and  city  campaign  funds  of  both  parties,  and  those  con- 
tributions  have  been  made  in  years  when  national  elections  were  held. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  corrupt  form  of  campaign  contributions;  for  such 
contributions,  being  given  to  two  opposing  parties,  are  not  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  certain  political  principles,  but  to  establish  an 
obligation  to  the  giver  on  the  part  of  whichever  party  comes  into 
power.  The  trust  does  not  give  to  political  parties  for  the  promotion 
of  political  principles  in  which  it  believes,  but  for  the  protection  of 
its  own  interests,  as  appears  by  the  same  testimony.  The  fact  that 
it  gives  to  both  political  parties  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  purposes  of 
its  contributions  and  of  their  dangerous  nature. 

"  For  these  reasons  the  undersigned  have  felt  it  important  to  lay 
before  the  senate  and  the  country  the  fact  that  the  sugar  schedule  as 
it  now  stands  is  according  to  the  testimony  in  the  form  desired  by 
the  sugar  trust,  and  to  point  out  also  the  methods  by  which  the  sugar- 
trust  reached  what  it  desired  and  obtained,  a  substantial  victory." 

The  Surrender  of  the  House.— The  bill  returned 
by  the  senate  to  the  lower  branch  was  not  the  house  bill 
as  passed  by  that  body  by  several  hundred  amendments; 
and  the  popular  chamber  flatly  refused  to  concur  in  the 
changes.  The  senate  refused  to  recede  from  them,  and 
the  customary  joint  committee  of  conference  became  nec- 
essary. For  several  weeks  the  conferrees  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  arrange  a  common  basis  for  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences, and  then  reported  to  the  respective  houses  their 
failure  to  agree. 

The  Wilson  Letter. — Meanwhile  under  one  pretext  or 
another  the  debate  on  the  measure  had  been  continued  in 
both  branches,  but  without  notable  incident  until  Jul  y 
19,  when  a  bomb-shell  was  exploded  among  the  represent- 
atives by  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  author  of  the  bill. 
As  part  of  his  speech  of  that  day  he  caused  to  be  read  a 
letter  from  President  Cleveland  in  emphatic  condemnation 
of  the  measure  as  it  came  from  the  senate.  This  com- 
munication, virtually  a  message  to  congress  and  the  coun- 
try, was  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  our  government. 
It' is  in  full  as  follows: 
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Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  July  2,  1894. 
(Personal.) 
To  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson: 

My  Dear  Sir: — The  certainty  that  a  conference  will  be  ordered 
between  the  two  houses  of  congress  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  dif 
ferences  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  legislation  makes  it  also  certain 
that  you  will  again  be  called  on  to  do  hard  service  in  the  cause  of 
tariff  reform. 

My  public  life  has  been  so  closely  related  to  the  subject,  I  have 
so  longed  for  its  accomplishment,  and  I  have  so  often  promised  its 
realization  to  my  fellow-countrymen  as  a  result  of  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  democratic  party,  that  I  hope  no  excuse  is  necessary 
for  my  earnest  appeal  to  you,  that  in  this  crisis  you  strenuously  insist 
upon  party  honesty  and  good  faith  and  a  sturdy  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic principles.  1  believe  these  absolutely  necessary  conditions  to 
the  continuation  of  democratic  existence. 

I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  this  coDference  will  pre- 
sent the  best,  if  not  the  only,  hope  of  true  democracy.  Indications 
point  to  its  action  as  the  reliance  of  those  who  desire  the  genuine 
fruition  of  democratic  effort,  the  fulfilment  of  democratic  pledges, 
and  the  redemption  of  democratic  promises  to  the  people.  To  recon 
cile  differences  in  the  details  comprised  within  the  fixed  and  well  de- 
fined lines  of  principle,  will  not  be  the  sole  task  of  the  conference; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  members  will  also  have  in  charge  the  ques- 
tion whether  democratic  principles  themselves  are  to  be  saved  or 
abandoned.  There  is  no  excuse  for  mistaking  or  misapprehending 
the  feeling  and  the  temper  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  democracy. 
They  are  downcast  under  the  assertion  that  their  party  fails  in  ability 
to  manage  the  government,  and  they  are  apprehensive  that  efforts  to 
bring  about  tariff  reform  may  fail;  but  they  are  much  more  downcast 
and  apprehensive  in  their  fear  that  democratic  principles  may  be 
surrendered. 

In  these  circumstances  they  cannot  do  otherwise  than  to  look  with 
confidence  to  you  and  those  who  with  you  have  patriotically  and  sin- 
cerely championed  the  cause  of  tariff  reform  within  democratic  lines 
and  guided  by  democratic  principles.  This  conference  is  vastly  aug- 
mented by  the  action  under  your  leadership  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  bill  now  pending. 

Every  true  democrat  and  every  sincere  tariff  reformer  knows  that 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  and  as  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference falls  far  short  of  the  consummation  for  which  we  have  long 
labored,  for  which  we  have  suffered  defeat  without  discouragement, 
which  in  its  anticipation  gave  us  a  rallying  cry  in  our  day  of  triumph, 
and  which  in  its  promise  of  accomplishment  is  so  interwoven  with  i 
democratic  pledges  and  democratic  success  that  our  abandonment  of  J 
the  principles  upon  which  it  rests  means  party  perfidy  and  party 
dishonor. 

One  topic  will  be  submitted  to  the  conference  which  embodies 
democratic  principle  so  directly  that  it  cannot  be  compromised.  We 
have  in  our  platforms  and  in  every  way  possible  declared  in  favor  of 
the  free  importation  of  raw  materials.  We  have  again  and  again 
promised  that  this  should  be  accorded  to  our  people  and  our  manu- 
facturers as  soon  as  the  democratic  party  was  invested  with  the 
power  to  determine  the  tariff  policy  of  the  country.  The  party  now 
has  that  power.  We  are  as  certain  to  day  as  we  have  ever  been  of 
the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  country  from  the  inaugura- 
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tion  of  this  policy,  and  nothhig  has  occurred  to  release  us  from  our 
obligation  to  secure  this  advantage  to  our  people.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  no  tariff  measure  can  accord  with  democratic  principles  and 
promises,  or  bear  a  genuine  democratic  badge,  that  does  not  provide 
for  free  raw  material.  In  the  circumstances  it  may  well  excite  our 
wonder  that  democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from  this,  the  most 
democratic  of  all  tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconsistent  absurdity 
of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  wool  of  the  farmer  be  put  on  the  free  list  and  the  protection 
of  tariff  taxation  be  placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  coal  of  corpora- 
tions and  capitalists.  How  can  we  face  the  people  after  indulging  in 
such  outrageous  discriminations  and  violations  of  principles? 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  question  of  free  raw  material  does 
not  admit  of  adjustment  on  any  middle  ground,  since  their  subjec- 
tion to  any  rate  of  tariff  taxation,  great  or  small,  is  alike  violative  of 
democratic  principle  and  democratic  good  faith. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  intrusive  if  I  say  something  in 
relation  to  another  subject  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  troublesome 
to  the  conference.  I  refer  to  the  adjustment  of  tariff  taxation  on 
sugar.  Under  our  party  platform,  and  in  accordance  with  our  de- 
clared party  purposes,  sugar  is  a  legitimate  and  logical  article  of 
revenue  taxation.  Unfortunately,  however,  incidents  have  accom- 
panied certain  stages  of  the  legislation  which  will  be  submitted  to 
the  conference,  that  have  aroused  in  connection  with  this  subject  a 
natural  democratic  animosity  to  the  methods  and  manipulations  of 
trusts  and  combinations.  I  confess  to  sharing  in  this  feeling;  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought,  if  possible,  to  free  ourselves  from  prejudice 
sufficiently  to  enable  us  coolly  to  weigh  the  considerations  which,  in 
formulating  tariff  legislation,  ought  to  guide  our  treatment  of  sugar 
as  a  taxable  article.  While  no  tenderness  should  be  entertained  for 
trusts,  and  while  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  granting  them,  under 
the  guise  of  tariff  taxation,  any  opportunity  to  further  their  peculiar 
methods,  I  suggest  that  we  ought  not  to  be  driven  away  from  the 
democratic  principle  and  policy  which  lead  to  the  taxation  of  sugar 
by  the  fear,  quite  likely  exaggerated,  that  in  carrying  out  this  prin- 
ciple and  policy  we  may  indirectly  and  inordinately  encourage  a  com- 
bination of  sugar-refining  interests.  I  know  that  in  present  condi- 
tions this  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  I  appreciate  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  feeling  which  its  treatment  has  aroused.  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  not  forget  that  our  aim  is  the  completion  of  a  tariff  bill, 
and  that  in  taxing  sugar  for  proper  purposes  and  within  reasonable 
bounds,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  our  action,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  running  counter  to  democratic  principle.  With  all  there  is  at 
stake  there  must  be  in  the  treatment  of  this  article  some  ground  up- 
on which  we  are  all  willing  to  stand,  where  toleration  and  concili- 
ation may  be  allowed  to  solve  the  problem,  without  demanding  the 
entire  surrender  of  fixed  and  conscientious  convictions. 

I  ought  not  to  prolong  this  letter.  If  what  I  have  written  is  un- 
welcome, I  beg  you  to  believe  in  my  good  intentions. 

In  the  conclusions  of  the  conference  touching  the  numerous  items 
which  will  be  considered,  the  people  are  not  afraid  that  their  interests 
will  be  neglected.  They  know  that  the  general  result,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  will  be  to  place  home  necessaries  and  comforts  easier 
within  their  reach  and  to  insure  better  and  surer  compensation  to 
those  who  toil. 
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We  all  know  that  a  tariff  covering  all  the  varied  interests  and 
conditions  of  a  country  so  vast  as  ours  must  of  necessity  be  largely 
the  result  of  honorable  adjustment  and  compromise.  I  expect  very 
few  of  us  can  say  when  our  measure  is  perfected,  that  all  its  features 
are  entirely  as  we  would  prefer.  You  know  how  much  I  deprecated 
incorporation  in  the  proposed  bill  of  the  income  tax  feature.  In 
matters  of  this  kind,  however,  which  do  not  violate  a  fixed  and  rec- 
ognized democratic  doctrine,  we  are  willing  to  defer  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  our  democratic  brethren.  I  think  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  this  is  party  duty.  This  is  more  palpably 
apparent  when  we  realize  that  the  business  of  our  country  timidly 
stands  and  watches  for  the  result  of  our  efforts  to  perfect  tariff  legis- 
lation, that  a  quick  and  certain  return  of  prosperity  waits  upon  a 
wise  adjustment,  and  that  a  confiding  people  still  trust  in  our  hands 
their  prosperity  and  well-being. 

The  democracy  of  the  land  plead  most  earnestly  for  the  speedy 
completion  of  the  tariff  legislation  which  their  representatives  have 
undertaken;  but  they  demand  not  less  earnestly  that  no  stress  of 
necessity  shall  tempt  those  they  trust  to  the  abandonment  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  Yours  very  trulv, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

The  reading  and  general  publication  of  this  extraordi- 
nary document  created  a  profound  sensation  both  within 
and  without  the  party  in  governmental  supremacy.  It 
drew  applause  from  many  of  the  president's  supporters  in 
the  senate,  but  evoked  as  pronounced  denunciation  from 
his  opponents  of  all  parties.  The  attack  was  opened  the 
next  day  (July  20)  by  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  who 
replied  indignantly  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  charges  of  perfidy 
against  democratic  members  who  were  trying  to  serve 
their  party  as  well  as  the  country,  and  who  had  as  well 
established  a  right  to  their  opinions  as  the  president  had 
to  his.  Senator  Hill  followed  in  a  speech  opening  with 
the  words,  "  A  theory  as  well  as  a  condition  now  confronts 
us/'  which  put  everybody  in  good  humor  by  a  burst  of 
laughter.  He  moved  that  the  senate  recede  from  its 
amendments  imposing  duties  on  bituminous  coal  and  iron 
ore,  so  that  they  might  come  in  duty  free;  and  went  on 
with  a  speech  that  was  listened  to  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion by  all  present,  insisting  that  the  democratic  party 
was  definitely  committed  to  free  raw  materials,  and  ap- 
proving of  the  president's  words  as  an  honest  and  manly 
statement  of  the  true  attitude  which  the  party  should  as- 
sume. He  characterized  the  letter  to  Mr.  Wilson  as  bold 
and  vigorous,  even  if  imprudent;  and  claimed  that  the 
only  interpretation  that  could  be  legitimately  placed  upon 
it  was,  that,  in  case  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the  senate  went 
before  the  president,  it  would  be  vetoed.  Senator  Vest 
of  the  conference  committee  made  a  reply  characterizing 
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the  presidential  letter  as  an  act  of  absolutely  unwarrant- 
able executive  interference;  and  on  the  day  to  which  the 
senate  adjourned,  July  23,  Senator  Gorman  boldly  stamped 
it  as  "the  most  extraordinary,  the  most  uncalled  for,  the 
most  unwise'  communication  ever  written  by  a  president 
of  the  United  States." 

The  letter  was  nevertheless  effectual  in  stiffening  the 

spinal  column  of  the 
house  majority, 
which  again  voted  to 
stand  by  the  original 
bill,  and  to  reap- 
point its  members 
first  named  to  the 
conference  commit- 
tee. The  senate 
similarly  maintained 
a  practically  unbrok- 
en front  in  defense 
of  its  position,  and 
the  differences  ap- 
peared irreconcil- 
able. Caucuses  and 
conferences  were 
held  and  compromis- 
es proposed  in  vain. 
The  deadlock  con- 
tinued until  August 
13,  six  weeks  after 
the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  sen- 
ate, when  the  en- 
tire measure  was  en- 
dangered by  a  senatorial  motion  that  that  body  resume 
possession  of  its  bill  by  calling  its  conferrees  to  immedi- 
ate report.  All  hope  of  compromise  with  the  upper 
branch  had  departed,  and  Speaker  Crisp  now  developed 
the  strong  hand  in  the  control  of  his  partisan  fellow- 
members  and  so  of  the  house.  He  called  a  caucus  of 
democratic  representatives  for  August  13,  which,  upon 
Mr.  Wilson's  positive  assurance  that  no  tariff  legislation 
could  be  accomplished  at  this  session  unless  the  house  re- 
ceded, voted  to  accept  the  senate  bill.  On  the  same  day 
the  edict  of  the  caucus  was  executed  in  the  house.  Ex- 
Speaker  Reed  made  one  of  the  greatest  oratorical  efforts 
of  his  life  in  a  final   attack  upon  the  measure,  and  Mr. 
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Wilson  replied  in  a  speech  that  evoked  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm of  his  followers,  who  bore  him  in  triumph  on  their 
shoulders  to  his  seat.  Mr.  Cockran,  a  democratic  mem- 
ber from  New  York,  made  a  brilliant  but  ineffective  ad- 
dress in  opposition,  and  the  decisive  vote  was  taken,  agreeing 
to  the  senate  amendment  by  182  yeas  (175  democrats  and 
7  populists)  to  100  nays  (93  republicans  and  13  demo- 
crats), a  total  vote  of 
but  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  body  notwith- 
standing the  great 
importance  of  the 
measure. 

The  house  with 
out  adjourning  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to 
pass  four  separate 
measures  already  pre- 
pared— since  known 
as  "pop-gun  bills" 
— placing  severally 
sugar,  iron  ore,  coal, 
and  barbed  wire  on 
the  free  list.  These 
were  passed  simply 
for  effect  upon  the 
country,  for  there 
was  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  their 
adoption  by  the  sen- 
ate. They  were,  how- 
ever, referred  by  that 
body  to  its  finance 
committee;  but  a  letter  from  Secretary  Carlisle  to  Senator 
Harris  gave  notice  that  their  passage  must  result  in  a 
treasury  deficit  for  the  year  of  $30,000,000;  and  on 
August  18  Senator  Murphy  put  a  quietus  upon  them  and 
the  whole  subject  in  congress  at  this  session,  by  securing 
the  adoption  of  his  resolution  that  no  further  legislation 
upon  the  tariff  or  any  other  contested  matter  should  be 
attempted  before  adjournment. 

The  Catchings  Letter. — The  eye  of  the  country  was 
now  centred  upon  President  Cleveland,  with  the  inquiry 
whether  or  not  he  would  sign  a  bill  which  so  thoroughly 
traversed  his  declared  principles  and  policy.  Congress 
remained  in  session  since   the  house  could   not   adjourn 
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during  the  ten  days  allowed  the  president  for  approval  or 
veto,  unless  he  acted  in  the  meantime.  He  retired  for  a 
few  days  to  his  seaside  cottage,  "  Gray  Gables,"  at  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  Mass.,  and  returned  to  Washington  without 
having  announced  his  decision.  His  last  day  for  doing  so 
was  August  27;  and  on  that  day  he  addressed  another  letter, 
to  Representative  Catchings  of  Mississippi,  as  follows: 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Aug.  27,  1894. 
Hie  Hon.  T.  C.  Catchings: 

My  Dear  Sir: — Since  the  conversation  I  bad  with  you  and  Mr. 
Clarke  of  Alabama  a  few  days  ago  in  regard  to  my  action  upon  tbe 
tariff  bill  now  before  me,  I  have  given  tbe  subject  further  and  most 
serious  consideration.  The  result  is  1  am  more  settled  than  ever  in 
the  determination  to  allow  the  bill  to  become  a  law  without  my  sig- 
nature. 

When  the  formation  of  legislation  which  it  was  hoped  would  em- 
body democratic  ideas  of  tariff  reform  was  lately  entered  upon  by  the 
congress,  nothing  was  further  from  my  anticipation  than  a  result 
which  I  could  not  promptly  and  enthusiastically  indorse. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  disappointment  that 
I  submit  to  a  denial  of  this  privilege. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  better  than  the  masses  of  my  party,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  avoid  any  responsibility  which,  on  account  of  the  passage  of 
this  law,  I  ought  to  bear  as  a  member  of  the  democratic  organization. 
Neither  will  1  permit  myself  to  be  separated  from  my  party  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  be  implied  by  my  veto  of  tariff  legislation,  which, 
though  disappointing,  is  still  chargeable  to  democratic  effort.  But 
there  are  provisions  in  this  bill  which  are  not  in  line  with  honest 
tariff  reform,  and  it  contains  inconsistencies  and  crudities  which 
ought  not  to  appear  in  tariff  laws  or  laws  of  any  kind.  Besides,  there 
were,  as  you  and  I  well  know,  incidents  accompanying  the  passage 
of  the  bill  through  the  congress  which  made  every  sincere  tariff  re- 
former unhappy,  while  influences  surrounded  it  in  its  latter  stages  and 
interfered  with  its  final  construction,  which  ought  not  to  be  recog- 
nized or  tolerated  in  democratic  tariff  reform  counsels. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  its  vicissitudes  and  all  the  bad 
treatment  it  received  at  the  hands  of  pretended  friends,  it  presents  a 
a  vast  improvement  to  existing  conditions.  It  will  certainly  lighten 
many  tariff  burdens  that  now  rest  heavily  upon  the  people.  It  is 
not  only  a  barrier  against  the  return  of  mad  protection,  but  it  fur- 
nishes a  vantage  ground  from  which  must  be  waged  further  aggress- 
ive operations  against  protected  monopoly  and  governmental  favor- 
itism. 

I  take  my  place  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  democratic  party 
who  believe  in  tariff  reform  and  well  know  what  it  is,  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  results  embodied  in  this  bill  as  the  close  of  the  war,  who 
are  not  blinded  to  the  fact  that  the  livery  of  democratic  tariff  reform 
has  been  stolen  and  worn  in  the  service  of  republican  protection, 
and  who  have  marked  the  places  where  the  deadly  blight  of  treason 
has  blasted  the  counsels  of  the  brave  in  their  hour  of  might. 

The  trusts  and  combinations — the  communism  of  pelf — whose 
machinations  have  prevented  us  from  reaching  the  success  we  de- 
served, should  not  be  forgotten  or  forgiven.  We  shall  recover  from 
our  astonishment  at  their  exhibition  of  power;  and  if  then  the  ques- 
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tion  is  forced  upon  us  whether  they  shall  submit  to  the  free  legisla- 
tive will  of  the  people's  representatives  or  shall  dictate  the  laws 
which  the  people  must  obey,  we  will  accept  and  settle  that  issue  as 
one  involving  the  integrity  and  safety  of  American  institutions. 

I  love  the  principles  of  true  democracy  because  they  are  founded 
on  patriotism,  and  upon  justice  and  fairness  toward  all  interests.  I 
am  proud  of  my  party  organization  because  it  is  conservatively  sturdy 
and  persistent  in  the  enforcement  of  its  principles.  Therefore  I  do 
not  despair  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  house  of  representatives  to 
supplement  the  bill  already  passed  by  further  legislation,  and  to  have 
engrafted  upon  it  such  modifications  as  wili  more  nearly  meet  demo- 
cratic hopes  and  aspirations. 

I  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  necessity  of  free  raw  materials  as 
the  foundation  of  logical  and  sensible  tariff  reform.  The  extent  to 
which  this  is  recognized  in  the  legislation  already  secured  is  one  of 
its  encouraging  and  redeeming  features;  but  it  is  vexatious  to  recall 
that  while  free  coal  and  iron  ore  have  been  denied  us,  a  recent  letter  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  discloses  the  fact  that  both  might  have 
been  made  free  by  the  annual  surrender  of  only  about  $700,000  of  un- 
necessary revenue. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  a  common  habit  of  underestimating  the 
importance  of  free  raw  materials  in  tariff  legislation,  and  of  regard- 
ing them  as  only  related  to  concessions  to  be  made  to  our  manufact- 
urers. The  truth  is,  their  influence  is  so  far-reaching,  that,  if  disre- 
garded, a  complete  and  beneficent  scheme  of  tariff  cannot  be  success- 
fully inaugurated. 

When  we  give  to  our  manufacturers  free  raw  materials,  we 
unshackle  American  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  and  these  will  open 
the  doors  of  foreign  markets  to  the  reception  of  our  wares  and  give 
opportunity  for  the  continuous  and  remunerative  employment  to 
American  labor. 

With  materials  cheapened  by  their  freedom  from  tariff  charges, 
the  cost  of  their  product  must  be  correspondingly  cheapened.  There 
upon  justice  and  fairness  to  the  consumer  would  demand  that  the 
manufacturers  be  obliged  to  submit  to  such  readjustment  and  modi- 
fication of  the  tariff  upon  their  finished  goods,  as  would  secure  to 
the  people  the  benefit  of  the  reduced  cost  of  their  manufacture,  and 
shield  the  consumer  against  the  exaction  of  inordinate  profits. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  free  raw  materials  and  a  j  ust  and  fear- 
less regulation  and  reduction  of  the  tariff  to  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions would  carry  to  every  humble  home  in  the  land  the  blessings 
of  increased  comfort  and  cheaper  living. 

The  millions  of  our  countrymen  who  have  fought  bravely  and 
well  for  tariff  reform  should  be  exhorted  to  continue  the  struggle, 
boldly  challenging  to  open  warfare  and  constantly  guarding  against 
the  treachery  and  half-heartedness  in  their  camp. 

Tariff  reform  will  not  be  settled  until  it  is  honestly  and  fairly 
settled  in  the  interest  and  to  the  benefit  of  a  patient  and  long  suffer- 
ing people.  Yours  verv  trulv, 

GROVER  CLEVELAND. 

At  midnight  of  the  same  day  (August  27),  the  Gorman- 
Wilson  tariff  became  a  law  without  the  president's  signa- 
ture. 

The  New  and  the  Old  Rates.— The  effect  of  the 
new  tariff  law  as  a  producer  of  revenue  is  much  in  dis- 
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pute,  but  careful  estimates  give  a  total  of  $163,000,000  to 
be  derived  from  it  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  against 
nearly  $200,000,000  under  the  McKinley  tariff  last  year. 
The  principal  differences  between  the  two,  and  also  the 
Mills  attempt  and  the  tariff  of  1883,  are  indicated  by  the 
following  table: 

TARIFF  RATES  COMPARED. 


Schedule. 

Cotton. 

Flax. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

41 
55 
33 

32 
42 
85 
31 

41 

99 
40 
67 

46 

McKinley  tariff 

53 

Mills  bill 

50 

Tariff  of  188.3 

35 

45 

The  sugar  bounty  is  abolished,  and  a  duty  of  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  imposed  upon  raw  sugar,  which  before 
was  free,  while  refined  sugar  pays  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  40  per  cent,  against  one-half  a  cent  under  the 
late  tariff.  Wool,  raw  hides,  and  many  other  articles  are 
duty  free.  Other  differences  are  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  compiled  by  the  treasury  department: 


Camphor,  refined 

Sumac,  Extract  of 

Epsom  salts 

Castor  oil 

Cod  liver  oil 

Opium,  prepared 

Chromium,  colors 

Ochre 

Senna 

Umber 

Spirit  varnishes 

All  other  varnishes. .. . 

Whiting,  dry 

Whiting,  ground  in  oil 
(putty) 

White  lead 

Nitrate  of  potash 

Bicarbonate  of  soda... 

Bichromate  of  soda. . . 

Strychnia,  or  strych- 
nine  

Sulphur,  sublimed 

Sumac,  ground 

China,  painted,  etc. . . 

Bott  les,  empty 

Bottles,  filled 

Demijohns,  empty 

Manufactures  of  glass. 

Cylinder  glass, polished 
unsilvered 

Plate  glass,  unsilvered, 
cast,  etc 

Plate  glass,  cast,  sil 
vered,  above  24  by  60 

Stained  or  painted 
window  glass 

Roofing  slate 


Old 
Rate. 


12.20 

23. 24 
33  34 

100.35 
28.65 

169.65 
30.84 
19.64 
21.14 
25.80 
69.56 
35.00 

142.48 


New 

Rate. 


189.50 

94.75 

59.21 

29.60 

21.32 

10.66 

60.47 

30.64 

20.00 

25.00 

93.79 
28.66 
19.81 
60.00 
70.01 
71.48 
37.91 
60.00 

20  to  64 

98  to  174 

49.39 

45.00 
25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
25.50 
43  87 
20.00 
84.82 
20.56 
16.37 
17.62 
21.50 
59.56 
25  00 
71.24 


70.34 
20.00 
10.00 
35  00 
52.63 
53.61 
28.43! 
35.00: 

13to48' 

58  to  122 

31.28 

35.00 
20.00 


Old 
Rate. 

42.77 
36to41 

47.83 

43.00 
25  to  53 

61.77 

54.00 
58.24 

25  to  70 
78.44 
55.00 

29  to  50 
26.9r 
31.83 
35.33 

41  to  80 

23  to  45 
72.18 

40.00 

47tolll 

83.72 

35.00 
44.8" 
77  78 
36  65 
23  7" 
30  00 
29.i9 
45.00 

30.00 
35.00 
111.85 

New 
Rate. 

22  27 

Iron  in  pigs,  etc 

15  to  21 

28  47 

Scrap  steel 

25  59 

16  to 32 
44.93 

25.00 
33  99 

Bars  of  rolled  iron.... 
Boiler  or  other  plate 

[Sheets  of  iron  or  steel, 
!    common  or  black . . . 

20  to  55 
42  32 

Tin,  Manufactures  of 

Steel,  ingots,  etc 

i Cast-iron  vessels,  etc. . 
Malleable  iron  castings 

35.00 

20  to  40 

17.98 

16.37 
23  55 

30.00 

26  to  30 

25.00 

25  00 

iNails 

Railway  fish  plates 

iHand,  back,  and  other 

41.86 

20.00 
30  00 

Plates      (rolled),    bra- 
ziers' copper 

Gold  leaf 

30  00 

18  33 

Nickel 

14.26 
25  00 
14.59 
35.00 

20.00 
25  00 

Pins 

Manufactures  of  metal 
Casks,      barrels,     and 

Rice,  cleaned 

83.89 
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and 


Rice,  uncleaned . . 

Honey 

Oranges,   lemons 
limes 

Comfits,  sweetmeats, 
etc 

Nuts,  not  shelled  (al- 
monds)  , 

Nuts.shelled  (almonds) 

Filberts,  not  shelled. .. 

Peanuts,  unshelled 

Extract  of  meat 

Spirits,  distilled 

Cotton  cloths,  not  over 
100  threads,  not 
bleached 

Cotton,  bleached 

Cotton,  dyed,  colored, 
etc 

Cotton,  exceeding  100 
threads,  not  bleach 'd 

Cotton,  bleached 

Cotton,  dyed,  etc 

Cables,  cordage,  and 
twine 

Bagging  for  cotton 

Woollen  yarns 

Shawls,  woollen,  not 
above  40  cents  per 
pound 

Blankets 

Hats  of  wool 

Flannels,  not  over  50c. 

Er  pound 
,    partially   manu- 


Old 

Kate. 

New 
Rate. 

64.19 

44.83 

41  08 
22.42 

12  to  31 

12  to  32 

35.00 

30.00 

51.34 
42.42 

52.90 

72.86 

17.95 

91  to  367 

30.80 
28.28 
35.32 
20.00 
15.00 
65to264 

&5.17 
38.60 

35.05 
26.53 

40.80 

30.54 

42.39 

43.27 
43.84 

32.39 
35.00 

38.84 

16  to  31 
32.52 

278.66 

10  to  20 
Free. 
30.00 

136.00 
80  to  104 
86  to  107 

35.00 
35.00  j 
35.00 

85  to  104 

25  to  35  ! 

factured , 

Silk  webbings,  gros 
grains,  dress  goods, 
etc 

Writing,  drawing,  and 
other  paper,  N.S.P.. 

Dolls  and  other  toys. . 

Emery 

Coal,  bituminous 

Slack,  oi  culm  of  coal. 

Coke . 

Matches 

Haircloth,  known  as 
crinoline  cloth 

Haircloth,  known  as 
hair  seating 

Leather,  bend  or  belt- 
ing and  sole 

Calfskins,  japanned. . . 

Leather.all  not  special- 
ly provided  for 

Boots  and  shoes 

Manufactures  of  India 
rubber 

Burrstone,  manufact'd 

Composition  metal, 
copper 

Plates  of  copper,  not 
rolled 

Cider 

i Binding  twine 

Paintings  in  oil  or  wa- 
ter colors 

Statuary 

Hatters'  plush 


Old 
Rate. 


New 
Rate. 


).:,() 


50.00 

35.00 
35.00 
25.19 
22.72 
28.68 
20.00 
33.93 

27.99 


10.00 
30.00 


10  00 
25  00 


30.00 
15.00 


11.80 
18.52 
6.47 

15.00 
15.00 
10.00 


20.00 


45.00 

20.00 
25.00 
20.19 
12.12 
14.34 
15.00 
20.00 

20.99 

15.48 

10.00 
20.09 

10.00 
20  00 

25.00 
Free 


Free 
Free 
Free 

Free 
Free 
Free 


The  income  tax  is  retained  (p.  283).  It  provides  for  /a 
taxation  of  two  per  cent  upon  incomes  exceeding  $4,000 
a  year,  after  deductions  for  losses,  interest  on  debts,  and 
other  offsets.  It  will  be  levied  upon  the  incomes  of  this 
year,  be  payable  by  July  1,  1805,  and  continue  for  five 
years. 


THE  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 

T^IIE  close  of  June  brought  little  encouragement  to  the 
country  for  the  general  resumption  of  business  and 
the  break  of  the  hard  times,  which  had  then  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  year.  As  the  statistics  of  the  quarter  and 
half  year  then  closed  began  to  appear,  the  feeling  of  de- 
pression was  deepened. 

Business  Failures. — Comparative  statements  of 
business  failures  and  bank  clearances  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1894,  have  already  appeared  in  this  review 
(pp.  291,  293).     The  failures  may  now  be  classified  as  of 
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5,402  trading  concerns  with  $52,345,978  liabilities;  1,501 
manufacturing  houses,  $41,376,102  liabilities;  brokers  and 
insurance  and  loan  companies,  118,  liabilities  $7,856,072; 
banking  concerns,  63,  liabilities  $13,184,461.  There  were 
thus  more  failures  than  in  the  first  half  of  any  other  year, 
except  of  banks  and  bankers  and  of  transportation  com- 
panies. Seventeen  railroads  passed  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers, with  liabilities  reported  at  $46,800,695.  The  to- 
tal sum  of  liabilities  was  $161,563,308,  against  about 
$168,864,444  from  a  smaller  number  of  failures  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1893.  A  grain  of  comfort  was 
also  found  in  the  marked  decrease  of  failures  from  the 
first  to  the  second  quarter  of  this  year. 

Railway  Earnings. — The  great  railway  boycott  or 
strike — the  ''sympathetic  strike"  in  hope  of  forcing  re- 
lief of  the  distressed  situation  of  the  workmen  at  Pull- 
man, 111. — was  fully  upon  about  one-fourth  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  by  July  1.  During  June  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  had  decreased 
21.3  per  cent  against  the  same  month  in  last  year.  The  boy- 
cott did  not  prevail,  however,  to  any  large  extent  east  of 
the  meridian  of  Detroit,  Toledo,  and  Cincinnati;  and  there 
was  a  sharp  rally  of  railway  business  when  it  was  over  and 
the  damage  done  by  it  to  the  railway  plants  repaired.  By 
September  the  earnings  of  the  roads  in  the  United  States 
exhibited  a  loss  of  but  4.9  per  cent  against  even  the  tre- 
mendous World's  Fair  business  of  the  corresponding 
month  last  year,  and  14.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  Sep- 
tember of  1892.  The  average  of  railway  stocks  also  con- 
tinued remarkably  steady,  declining  but  23  cents  on  the 
$100  during  the  third  week  of  the  month,  while  others,  as 
the  trust  stocks  generally,  had  a  bad  fall. 

The  Treasury  and  the  Gold  Outflow.— A  note- 
worthy increase  in  the  gold  production  of  the  country 
operated  to  give  some  assurance  to  the  business  com- 
munity, especially  to  those  who  from  time  to  time  were 
alarmed  by  the  decreasing  gold  balance  in  the  federal 
treasury.  In  July,  for  example,  there  was  a  heavy  drain 
of  gold  for  European  export,  and  the  government  reserve 
touched  the  danger  point;  but  complete  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  treasury  to  maintain  itself,  the  declaration 
of  President  Cleveland  that  he  would  exhaust  his  consti- 
tutional powers  in  preventive  measures  in  case  of  need, 
together  with  the  larger  gold  production,  fully  reassured 
the  country.  The  gold  output  of  the  first  half  of  this  year 
aggregated  nearly  $3,000,000  more  than  in  the  first  six 
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months  of  1893.  The  second  half  of  a  year  usually  pro- 
duces less  than  the  first  one;  but  if  the  customary  ratio  of 
production  be  maintained,  the  total  output  of  this  year 
will  be  $43,000,000,  or  more  than  in  any  other  since  1878, 
when  the  product  was  $51,200,000. 

Effects  of  the  Great  Strikes.— The  business  of 
July  in  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  considerably  de- 
moralized by  the  strikes  and  riots.  The  blockade  of  many 
of  the  railroads  left  merchants  unable  to  count  upon 
the  delivery  of  their  goods,  or  manufacturers  and  business 
men  generally  to  figure  safely  on  their  remittances. 
Nevertheless  the  bank  exchanges  of  the  first  week,  which 
included  monthly  and  half-yearly  settlements,  were  but 
29.2  per  cent  smaller  than  in  1893,  when  the  financial 
stringency  had  yet  produced  so  little  effect  as  to 
induce  a  fall  of  but  6.4  per  cent  from  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1892.  The  government  promulgated  hope- 
fulness, although  it  had  come  out  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  with  a  deficit  of  $70,000,000,  and  a  decrease 
of  $88,919,292  in  the  federal  revenues.  There  was  a 
spasm  in  internal  revenue  receipts,  however,  caused  by 
the  taking  of  whisky  out  of  bond  and  payment  of  tax 
the  whisky  trust  before  the  new  tariff  law  should  take 
effect.  This  bureau  reported  $6,049,080  for  the  initial 
week  of  July,  against  $2,553,665  in  the  same  week  last 
year.  But  the  customs  receipts  were  only  $1,705,400 
against  $2,663,979;  and  imports  at  New  York  showed  a 
falling  off  of  41£  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half.  The  railway 
troubles  stimulated  foreign  selling,  and  the  net  exports  of 
gold  went  up  to  $1,085,254,  besides  $475,730  in  silver. 
Railroad  stocks  fell  off  only  32  cents  per  $100  on  an  aver- 
age, but  the  trust  stocks  dropped  $1.25,  the  sugar  trust 
losing  more  than  $6  a  share. 

The  ' 'sympathetic  strike"  also  operated  strangely  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  vast  throng  of  destitute  coal-miners, 
who  were  just  resuming  work  and  hope  after  their  great 
strike  from  April  to  June  (pp.  295-301).  Their  labor  was 
of  course  more  or  less  interrupted,  and  their  hope  of 
steady  employment  and  wages  temporarily  broken.  A 
large  number  of  railroad  employees  were  also  thrown  out, 
many  of  them  permanently,  by  refusal  of  the  angered  cor- 
porations to  re-employ  them.  Many  manufactories  were  com- 
pelled for  a  time  to  shut  down  and  dismiss  their  workmen, 
from  failure  of  coal  supplies  stopped  in  transit  or  unable  to 
be  loaded  by  the  railways.  Products  of  all  kinds  were  less  in 
demand,  from  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  deliveries  and 
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the  fear  that  threats  of  a  general  strike  in  all  branches  of 
organized  labor  would  be  executed.  Receipts  of  wheat  in 
the  west  fell  below  a  million  bushels  for  the  week;  and  the 
exports  of  that  grain  from  both  shores  of  the  country, 
flour  included,  were  but  $1,880,200.  The  tendency  of  most 
prices  continued  downward;  wheat  dropped  1£  cents, 
though  corn  held  its  own,  while  pork  products  and  beef 
enjoyed  the  surprise  of  a  decided  advance,  due  very  likely 
to' the  pressing  demand  from  great  blockaded  cities,  as 
Chicago.  In  wool  there  was  a  strong  speculative  demand, 
though  prices  did  not  appreciate;  sales  reached  5,632,250 
pounds,  very  nearly  the  figures  of  1892,  and  almost  three 
times  those  of  the  intermediate  year. 

The  recovery  of  the  iron  industry  from  the  mining 
strike,  setting  in  rapidly  during  the  iatter  half  of  June, 
was  also  checked  somewhat  by  the  railway  blockades.  The 
weekly  output  of  pig-iron  had  increased  from  62,517  tons 
in  late  May  to  85,950  tons  in  late  June,  yet  unsold  stocks 
of  the  metal  had  been  reduced  during  the  month  by  95,- 
782  tons.  The  demand  was  thus  considerably  exceeding 
the  supply  by  current  manufacture.  The  use  in  general 
manufacturing  indeed  was  15  per  cent  greater  during 
January-June  of  this  year  than  in  the  first  half  of  1893; 
but  orders  from  the  railroads  for  iron  for  repairs  and  new 
tracks  or  rolling  stock  were  now  materially  diminished  by 
the  coal  and  railway  strikes.  The  second  week  of  July 
showed  an  improved  demand  for  woollen  goods,  and  many 
factories  expecting  to  close  were  enabled  to  continue  oper- 
ations. Sales  of  wool  at  the  three  great  eastern  markets 
mounted  to  more  than  the  figures  of  last  year  (3,835,000 
pounds  against  3,643,700),  though  still  less  than  two- 
thirds  those  of  1892.  The  shoe  factories  were  also  encour- 
aged, and  some  of  them  kept  open  by  liberal  orders, 
somewhat  larger  than  for  the  week  last  year,  though  yet 
about  10  per  cent  below  those  of  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  stock  market  was  thoroughly  broken  for  the  time  be- 
ing, but  the  volume  of  domestic  trade  as  signified  by  the 
clearing-house  exchanges  was  a  drop  of  but  11.7  per  cent 
below  last  year,  and  23.3  per  cent  under  1892,  a  decrease 
considered  singularly  small. 

Effects  of  the  Tariff  Struggle.— On  the  whole, 
business  during  the  first  half  of  July  was  thought  to  have 
an  improving  tendency,  considering  the  wide  disturbance 
and  partial  devastation  wrought  by  the  railway  strike. 
But,  with  the  total  failure  of  the  great  boycott  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  the  general  resumption  of  trans- 
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portation  facilities,  the  responsibility  for  continued  doubts, 
uncertainties,  and  insecurities  transferred  itself  to  the 
struggle  still  continuing  in  congress  over  important 
changes  in  the  tariff.  The  pending  bill  fixed  an  initial 
date  for  its  operation,  which  proved  a  middle  date  be- 
tween seasons  in  certain  lines  of  business,  as  the  dry-goods 
trade,  where  it  had  a  very  damaging  result  until  modified 
at  the  instance  of  the  New  York  merchants.  But  the 
usual  purchasing  tours  to  the  great  centres  of  trade,  and 
the  operations  of  commercial  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  were  necessarily  postponed  by  continuing  uncer- 
tainties concerning  customs  duties;  and  so  trade  lagged. 
Similar  effects  were  produced  in  many  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, but  in  hardly  any  other  so  marked  as  in  the  dry- 
goods  trade.  In  the  industrial  field  some  revival  was  ob- 
served toward  the  close  of  July,  and  many  factories  re- 
lighted their  fires.  Western  banks  reported  larger  requi- 
sitions for  money  from  their  country  patrons.  The  de- 
mand for  woollens  continued  to  improve,  and  gave  the 
hope  of  general  resuscitation  of  the  textile  trades.  Wools 
were  slightly  higher,  and  the  market  firmer,  but  wheat 
kept  on  depreciating,  and  was  not  yet  much  helped  by  the 
prospective  shortage  of  corn.  Four  of  the  great  corn 
states — Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa — partly  devas- 
tated by  the  withering  blasts  of  the  hot  season,  gave  the 
promise  of  but  40  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  The  price  of 
corn  increased  more  than  six  cents,  at  one  time  passing 
wheat  slightly,  although  this  cereal  also  gained  more  than 
a  cent  a  bushel  during  the  first  week  in  August.  Its 
monthly  average  during  July,  however,  was  but  57.7  cents, 
the  lowest  it  ever  experienced  in  this  country;  and  cotton, 
with  an  abundant  crop  foreshadowed  and  a  large  unsold 
remainder,  fell  to  an  average  of  7.11  cents,  with  a  further 
drop  in  early  August.  By  the  middle  of  this  month  corn 
had  receded  some,  but  still  showed  a  net  gain  of  12  cents 
in  a  fortnight;  and  the  wheat  market  now  sympathized  in 
a  rise  of  2f  to  2f .  The  movement  was  large,  but  exports 
comparatively  light;  and  the  low  price  at  which  wheat  has 
generally  ruled  has  been  one  of  the  most  depressing  in- 
fluences of  the  quarter  in  the  business  world. 

The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  on  August  13  by  the  house 
was  soon  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  transactions  and  a  freer  offering  of  commercial 
loans,  even  while  its  signature  by  the  president  was  in 
doubt.  Stocks  rose  during  the  following  week  by  an 
average  of  $1.96  a  share  for  the  trust  certificates  and  $2.02 
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for  railways — the  latter  stimulated  somewhat  by  larger 
earnings  in  a  few  conspicuous  cases,  and  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  general  improvement  in  business.  The  earnings 
of  all  roads  reporting  for  the  first  half  of  the  month  were 
but  eight-tenths  of  one  per  cent  less  than  during  the  same 
part  of  1893.  In  Canada  as  well  as  Europe,  there  was 
considerable  congratulation  over  the  reduction  of  duties 
under  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff,  and  for  other  reasons 
also  an  improved  condition  of  business  in  the  Dominion 
is  prophesied. 

Nevertheless  business  revived  slowly,  although  remain- 
ing doubts  were  presently  quieted  by  the  passing  of  the 
tariff  act  into  law  on  August  28  without  the  president's 
signature,  and  its  immediate  operation — that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  treasury  department  could  prepare  and  issue  the 
necessary  instructions.  A  New  York  paper,  summing  up 
the  situation  at  this  time,  said: 

"  Conditions  are  not  fully  settled.  Changes  in  customs  are  sorely 
perplexing  to  importers,  while  manufacturers  affected  by  the  new 
rates  are  forced  to  move  cautiously  until  their  effect  is  fully  meas- 
ured. In  this  city  the  business  at  this  moment  is  necessarily  unset- 
tled by  adjustment  to  these  new  conditions.  Meanwhile,  reports  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  are  encouraging  in  spite  of  recent  unfavor- 
able crop  developments.  The  country  has  been  going  through  a 
period  of  starvation,  and  stocks  of  merchandise  are  being  necessarily 
replenished,  and  long-deferred  repairs  begun.  There  are  no  evi- 
dences whatever  that  the  demands  on  account  of  delayed  repairs,  re- 
newals, and  replenishments  have  reached  an  end.  On  the  contrary 
they  have  only  just  commenced;  and  for  these  reasons  alone  consider- 
able activity  may  be  expected  within  the  next  six  months,  without 
taking  into  account  the  new  enterprises  that  have  been  waiting  fa- 
vorable opportunities  for  launching." 

A  better  demand  for  products  set  in,  however,  some  of 
the  great  iron  and  steel  works  resumed  operations;  the 
boot  and  shoe  industry  continued  to  rally  above  all  others, 
shipping  from  Boston  in  a  fortnight  47  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  same  weeks  last  year;  pork  and  lard  advanced 
partly  on  the  unfavorable  corn  reports,  likewise  cotton  a 
trifle;  the  export  of  gold  (112,801,030  in  July)  almost 
ceased;  and  there  was  generally  a  more  hopeful  feeling  in 
the  land.  By  the  close  of  August  a  decided  improvement 
was  manifest.  Bank  clearings  during  the  last  week  were 
20  per  cent  above  those  of  the  same  week  in  1893;  the 
stock  exchange  demonstrated  a  further  general  advance  in 
values;  and  the  demand  had  grown  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods,  particularly  in  dry  goods  and  boots 
and  shoes.  Business  failures  for  the  week  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  footed  but  263,  against  430  last  year. 
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Wheat  advanced  a  little,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  crop 
(perhaps  half  a  billion  bushels),  as  also  of  cotton,  re- 
mained good.  Aggregate  railroad  earnings  increased  1.7 
per  cent  during  the  month,  and  the  enlarging  movement 
of  freight  promised  greater  gains  in  September. 

The  general  tendency  to  trade  improvement  was  main- 
tained during  September  with  inevitable  reactions  in  some 
departments.  The  close  of  the  month  found  less  activity 
in  business  circles  than  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  for 
special  reasons  not  affecting  the  gradual  return  to  better 
times.  Daily  clearances  of  the  banks  averaged  7  per  cent 
above  1893,  and  for  the  month  as  a  whole  8.C  per  cent, 
against  7.9  per  cent  in  August.  Railroad  earnings  unex- 
pectedly fell  off  a  little,  and  the  stock  market  was  weak. 
The  increase  of  city  trade  in  staples  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  month  was  about  10  per  cent  over  1893, 
but  still  20  per  cent  below  1892.  East-bound  ton- 
nage by  lake  and  'rail  from  Chicago  fell  off  about  24£ 
per  cent  against  last  year.  Corn  sunk  4£  cents 
in  the  last  week  under  better  crop  reports,  and  wheat 
nearly  a  cent.  Cotton  went  its  lowest  since  1849,  drop- 
ping to  $6.31  for  middling  uplands.  The  shoe  indus- 
try still  kept  to  the  front.  The  failures  for  the  quarter 
were  in  liabilities  about  a  seventh  smaller  than  in  the 
quarter  next  preceding,  and  very  much  below  those  of 
the  corresponding  quarter  last  year. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situation  at  the 
opening  of  October  gives  no  ground  for  discourage- 
ment in  a  general  though  necessarily  gradual  revival  of 
business  and  the  customary  industries.  Some  uncer- 
tainty must  still  prevail  in  important  departments  un- 
til the  pending  elections  determine  party  ascendancy 
and  so  probable  tariff  legislation  in  the  next  congress; 
but  confidence  is  unmistakably  returning  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 
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THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  STRIKE. 

rpHE  Pullman  boycott  which  began  on  June  2G,  1894, 
was  soon  merged  in  the  gigantic  railroad  strike  which 
made  memorable  the  early  days  of  the  present  quarter. 
In  the  preceding  issue  of  this  review  an  account  of  the 
strike  is  given  as  far  as  July  15.  For  a  full  view  of  the 
struggle  in  its  principal  features,  that  issue  may  be  con- 
sulted in  connection  with  this.  The  earlier  account,  so  far 
as  pertains  to  the  first  two  weeks  in  July,  is  here  retraced  in 
outline,  with  notice  of  later  developments  and  points  of 
interest  on  the  general  subject. 

By  July  1st  the  strike  had  assumed  formidable  dimen- 
sions from  Ohio  westward  to  the  California  coast,  and  had 
fully  entered  on  a  career  of  outrage.  In  a  few  days  the 
destruction  of  railway  property  rose  to  immense  propor- 
tions, and  human  life  seemed  to  have  lost  its  sacredness  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rioting  multitudes.  Travel  in  that  region 
became  dangerous,  and  on  many  long  lines  it  was  almost 
entirely  suspended,  while  traffic  likewise  ceased.  Over  a 
vast  area  of  the  republic,  business  was  paralyzed,  and  all 
public  interests  lay  prostrate  beneath  an  insurrectionary 
power  which  claimed  and  was  exercising  authority  above  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  original  centre  of  disturbance  was  at 
Chicago  and  in  its  vicinity,  where  the  greatest  havoc  was 
wrought;  but  various  points  in  the  far  west  were  scenes  of 
the  same  wild  fury  and  of  similar  devastation. 

The  public  sympathy,  which  in  this  country  tends 
strongly  to  the  side  of  the  workingman  as  against  corpo- 
rate capital,  met  a  sudden  shock.  At  first  it  was  bewil- 
dered, stunned  into  indecisiveness;  from  this,  as  from  a 
dream,  it  awoke  to  find  itself  changed  from  sympathy  to 
amazement,  which  swiftly  changed  again  to  deep  indigna- 
tion— not  indeed  against  the  workingman,  but  against  the 
boastful,  silly,  and  reckless  leaders  of  certain  organizations, 
misleaders  of  an  ignorant  and  brutish  horde  of  new- 
comers to  these  shores.  Our  new-comers  of  former  years 
were  quick  learners  of  the  first  principle  of  the  republic, 
obedience  to  law:  there  are  no  better  Americans  than 
they.  This  strike  revealed  the  incoming  of  a  recent 
horde,  refusing  or  not  knowing  the  American  idea,  cast 
upon  our  coasts  as  tools  for  demagogues  rather  than  as 
material  for  citizens.  A  further  revelation  of  this  strike 
was  that  we  have  demagogues  among  us  who  have  gained 
high  official  station  in  certain  cities  and  states,  who, 
though  appointed  and  pledged  to  execute  the  law,  en- 
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courage  the  populace  in  acts  of  violent  lawlessness.  The 
audacious  methods  to  which  the  strikers  early  resorted 
were  in  accord  with  the  audacious  principle  which  the 
leaders  had  proclaimed  at  the  start — that  all  workingmen 
were  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  work  and  their  wages, 
so  that  by  the  close  blockade  of  great  railroad  systems, 
the  stopping  of  travel,  traffic,  and  mails,  the  paralyzing 
of  trade,  and  the  threat  of  universal  havoc  and  peril,  the 
nation  might  be  starved  or  scared  into  declaring  that  certain 
demands  made  by  the  Pullman  workmen  on  their  employers 
were  just  and  must  be  granted  forthwith.  The  leaders, 
while  protesting  that  they  discouraged  violence,  were,  by 
the  very  necessity  of  the  course  on  which  they  had  entered, 
letting  loose  on  the  multitude  of  the  honest  unemployed 
who  were  eager  for  work,  and  on  the  whole  American 
public,  an  avalanche  of  destruction  and  outrage. 

Some  tyrannies  are  shrewdly  planned  and  well-timed 
for  success:  this  attempt  at  tyranny  lacked  no  element  of 
silliness  and  absurdity.  Moreover,  the  most  sagacious 
and  fully  equipped  tyranny  will  find  the  United  States 
soil  a  poor  field.  At  all  events,  this  attempt  fell  dead  at 
its  first  step.  It  was  a  "sympathetic  strike;"  and  the 
nature  of  such  a  strike  is  to  cause  disaster,  disaster  the 
more  widespread  as  the  strike  is  greater.  It  swiftly  aroused 
from  ocean  to  ocean  a  cyclone  of  public  feeling,  strangely 
mingled  of  derision  and  of  stern  indignation.  The  ineffi- 
ciency of  certain  municipal  and  state  authorities,  either 
through  weakness  or  through  scarcely  concealed  sympathy 
with  law-breaking,  gave  to  the  insurrection  a  few  days  of 
encouragement.  Then,  inasmuch  as  this  transient  success 
of  the  strike  had  involved  the  stoppage  of  mails  and  large 
suspension  of  commerce  between  the  states,  the  strong 
arm  of  federal  law  was  stretched  forth  to  protect  interests 
which  are  especially  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  United 
States  government.  President  Cleveland's  action  was  ad- 
mirably prompt  and  vigorous.  A  federal  writ  was  issued 
on  July  2  by  United  States  Judges  Grosscup  and  Woods 
of  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  enjoining  President 
Debs  and  others  from  any  interference  or  inciting  of  inter- 
ference with  trains  carrying  mails  or  engaged  in  com- 
merce between  states.  The  United  States  attorney-general 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  persons  disobeying  this  writ. 
This  threatened  arrest  of  several  leaders  of  the  strike 
called  forth  fierce  protests  and  menaces  of  resistance, 
which  were  made  impressive  by  increasing  fierceness  of 
riot  and  wilder  destruction  of  railway  property.     United 
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States  deputy  marshals  had  been  resisted  and  violently 
maltreated  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  laws;  and  upon 
certification  by  the  United  States  officials  at  Chicago 
that  federal  troops  were  requisite  to  enforce  the  orders  of 
the  United  States  courts,  President  Cleveland  issued  pro- 
clamations ordering  mobs  to  disperse,  and  admonishing 
all  persons  against  joining  or  countenancing  any  unlawful 
assemblage,  inasmuch  as  the  military  power  of  the  United 
States  would  be  used  without  hesitation  to  enforce  its 
laws.  On  or  before  July  2  orders  had  been  sent  to  hold 
the  troops  in  Fort  Sheridan  near  Chicago,  and  at  other 
points,  in  readiness  for  immediate  service;  also  in  Colo- 
rado and  California  troops  had  been  ordered  to  the  scenes 
of  riot.  By  July  6th,  500  men  of  the  regular  army  and  5,000 
Illinois  troops  were  encamped  in  the  government  building 
at  Chicago  and  along  the  lake  front.  The  suppression  of 
tumult  and  the  protection  of  property  in  general  were  not 
the  objects  directly  contemplated  in  ordering  out  the 
federal  troops,  since  these  were  objects  held  to  be  in  the 
purview  first  of  the  local  and  state  authorities;  yet  inci- 
dentally in  the  unavoidable  complication  of  wide  local 
riot  with  the  disregard  of  United  States  laws,  these 
general  objects  also  were  subserved  by  the  presence  on  the 
scene  of  a  force  representing  the  vast  reserve  of  national 
military  power.  The  few  days  of  seeming  success  had 
called  down  upon  the  strike  its  doom. 

On  July  5  Governor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  telegraphed  to 
the  president  a  long  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the 
state  by  federal  troops.  His  position  was  that  the  strikers 
themselves  were  in  general  orderly,  and  that  any  local  dis- 
turbance could  easily  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  authorities, 
and  that  in  any  event  the  president  had  passed  the  limits 
of  his  constitutional  authority  in  ordering  federal  military 
into  service  in  the  state  without  a  request  for  help  on  the 
part  of  the  state  authorities.  On  the  basis  of  state-rights 
he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  To  this 
statement  and  demand  President  Cleveland  replied  di- 
rectly as  follows: 

"Federal  troops  were  sent  to  Chicago  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  demand  of 
the  postoffice  department  that  obstruction  of  the  mails  should  be  re- 
moved, and  upon  the  representations  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the 
United  States  that  process  of  the  federal  courts  could  not  be  executed 
through  the  ordinary  means,  and  upon  abundant  proof  that  con- 
spiracies existed  against  commerce  between  the  states.  To  meet  these 
conditions  which  are  clearly  within  the  province  of  federal  authority, 
the  presence  of  federal  troops  in  the  city  of  Chicago  was  deemed  not 
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only  proper  but  necessary,  and  there  has  been  no  intention  of  thereby 
interfering  with  the  plain  duty  of  the  local  authorities  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  city. " 

To  this  reply  the  president  added  emphasis  by  ordering 
more  troops  to  Chicago.  On  July  6  the  governor  renewed 
the  correspondence  by  a  long  argumentative  message, 
which  gained  for  reply  only  a  single  sentence  suggesting 
that  the  time  was  not  suitable  for  discussion.  On  July 
11  the  United  States  senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
passed  a  vote  approving  in  most  uncompromising  terms 
the  president's  course.  The  general  public  derision  of  the 
governor's  protest  was  equalled  by  the  general  public  ap- 
plause of  the  president's  response,  though  in  Chicago  the 
immediate  effect  of  Governor  Altgeld's  position  was  to  en- 
courage law-breakers,  25,000  of  whom,  forming  in  mobs, 
had,  for  three  or  four  days,  serious  conflicts  with  the 
police  and  military.  A  specimen  outrage  at  Kensington, 
a  suburb  of  Chicago,  on  the  morning  of  July  6,  illustrates 
the  mood  of  these  rioters.  They  attacked  and  stopped  a 
milk  train  about  to  enter  the  city,  dragged  the  engineer 
from  his  position,  opened  the  throttle,  and  sent  the  engine 
loose  and  wild  down  the  track  toward  the  city.  Rushing 
at  full  speed,  it  ran  into  two  heavy  freight-cars  that  had 
been  overturned  by  rioters:  in  the  tremendous  collision  the 
freight-cars  were  torn  into  splinters  and  the  engine  was 
dashed  into  fragments.  On  the  same  day  hundreds  of 
freight-cars  were  burned  and  many  locomotives  disabled. 

Among  high  officials  who  on  the  basis  of  state-rights 
took  a  position  calculated  to  encourage  the  strikers,  Gov- 
ernors Waite  of  Colorado  and  Stone  of  Missouri  were 
notable.  The  strikers  had  also  from  the  beginning  been 
emboldened  with  the  expectation  of  an  immense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  strike  by  the  joining  in  it  of  the  Chicago 
trades  and  labor  associations,  and  of  two  organizations 
national  in  scope,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(Samuel  Gompers,  president)  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
(J.  R.  Sovereign,  grand  master  workman).  But  neither 
the  governors  nor  the  labor  organizations  could  give 
strength  to  a  movement  so  absurdly  weak  in  its  funda- 
mental idea.  On  July  10,  the  Chicago  trades  and  labor 
associations  were  called  to  quit  work,  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor  throughout  the  country  were  called  out  by  their 
grand  master;  but  the  result  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  leaders,  as  the  men  responding  in  Chicago — reported 
at  about  14,000 — were  too  few  to  create  embarrassment  in 
business,  and  elsewhere  through  the  country  the  call  was 
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scarcely  heeded.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(600,000  men)  confined  its  aid  of  the  strike  to  a  general 
expression  of  sympathy,  declining  at  that  time  to  call  out 
its  members.  The  whole  strike  movement  had  come  too 
perilously  near  to  the  crime  of  levying  war  against  the 
United  States  to  be  attractive  to  the  sagacious  working- 
men  of  this  country.  A  gratifying  feature  was  the  patri- 
otic stand  taken  in  congress  and  elsewhere  by  former  Con- 
federate officers  and  other  southern  leaders.  No  cry  of 
state-rights  was  heard  from  them,  but  instead,  the  stern, 
unqualified  demand  that  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  should  be  asserted  at  whatever  cost. 

On  July  10  President  Debs,  Vice-President  Howard,  and 
other  officials  of  the  American  Railway  Union — the  new 
and  ambitious  railway  labor  association  which  had  planned 
and  conducted  the  great  strike — were  arrested  and  ar- 
raigned before  the  United  States  commissioner  on  the 
charge  of  obstructing  the  United  States  mails,  and  hinder- 
ing the  execution  of  United  States  laws.  The  arrests  fol- 
lowed a  vigorous  charge  to  the  federal  grand  jury  by  Judge 
Grosscup,  and  an  indictment  by  the  jury  for  conspiracy 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  was  as  a  defiant 
response  to  this  action  by  the  government  that  the  order 
(above  referred  to)  to  quit  work  was  issued  by  the  two 
great  labor  organizations  as  soon  as  the  arrests  were  made 
known.  Judge  Grosscup's  charge  has  been  widely  com- 
mended as  a  lucid  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  methods  of  trades  organizations  that  are  legal 
and  justifiable,  and  methods  that  violate  the  laws.  The 
judge  asserted  on  one  hand  the  inalienable  right  of  labor 
to  organize  and  the  equal  right  of  a  free  man  to  work  or 
to  quit  work  as  he  sees  fit;  he  asserted  on  the  other  hand 
that  labor  organizations  are  no  more  sacred  nor  above  the 
laws  than  other  organizations;  that  their  leaders  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  land  like  other  men;  and  that  no 
association  nor  leader  can  in  this  country  violate  with  im- 
punity the  laws  which  charge  the  United  States  govern- 
ment with  protection  of  the  mails  and  of  commerce 
between  states.  The  judge  fully  conceded  the  need  of 
reforms  in  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  in  the 
interest  of  both  safety  and  justice.     He  said  : 

"I  confess  that  the  problems  which  are  made  the  occasion  or 
pretext  for  the  present  disturbances  have  not  received  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve.  It  is  our  duty  as  citizens  to  take  them  up,  and  by 
candid  and  courageous  discussion  ascertain  what  wrongs  exist  and 
what  remedies  can  be  applied.  But  neither  the  existence  of  such 
problems  nor  the  neglect  of  the  public  hitherto  adequately  to  consider 
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them  justifies  the  violation  of  law  or  the  bringing  on  of  general  law- 
lessness. Let  us  first  restore  peace  and  punish  the  offenders  of  the 
law,  and  then  the  atmosphere  will  be  clear  to  think  over  the  claims 
of  those  who  have  real  grievances.  First  vindicate  the  law.  Until 
that  is  done  no  other  questions  are  in  order." 

The  arraigned  leaders  were  released  on  bail,  which  in 
the  case  of  Debs  was  fixed  at  $10,000.  On  July  19  the 
federal  grand  jury  found  indictments  for  contempt  of 
court  against  forty-three  individuals,  among  the  persons 
indicted  being  Debs,  Howard,  and  all  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Railway  Union.  They  were  arrested 
on  the  next  morning.  Bonds  for  the  bail,  fixed  by  the  court 
at  $10,000  for  each,  were  offered,  but  declined  by  the  men, 
and  they  were  lodged  in  jail  as  prisoners  of  the  United 
States  on  the  charge  of  contempt  of  court  in  violating  the 
injunction  issued  July  2  by  Judges  Woods  and  Grosscup. 
The  trial,  beginning  September  5,  was  postponed  first  to 
September  14,  then  to  September  25,  to  allow  counsel  to 
prepare  arguments.  The  case  is  regarded  as  involving 
a  question  of  much  importance  which  will  not  be  settled 
until  it  has  reached  decision  by  the  United  States  supreme 
court.  The  charge  in  this  case  is  "contempt  of  court," 
and  the  question  has  been  briefly  stated  to  be: 

"  Whether  courts  shall  assume  the  function  of  inflicting  sum- 
mary punishment  without  jury  trial  for  acts  punishable  by  ordinary 
criminal  proceedings.  " 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  power  of  a  court  to 
enforce  its  orders  by  summary  punishment  of  persons 
disobeying  them:  this  punishment  may  be  according  to 
the  court's  discretion  and  without  trial  by  jury.  The 
question  refers  to  the  arrest  and  punishment  of  citizens, 
without  trial  by  jury,  for  offenses  for  which  the  laws  pro- 
vide that  right  of  trial.  Thus  stated  it  evidently  has 
claim  for  careful  consideration  by  the  highest  tribunal; 
but  probably  that  tribunal  will  be  slow  to  deprive  public 
security  and  order  of  any  of  the  few  legal  defenses  to 
which  they  can  instantly  resort  in  the  shock  of  a  great 
and  sudden  emergency. 

On  July  15  it  had  become  evident  that  the  American 
Railway  Union  had  utterly  failed  in  its  strike,  which  it 
had  chosen  to  base  not  on  the  undeniable  right  of  work- 
ingmen  to  combine  for  lawful  purposes  and  to  quit  their 
work  at  discretion,  but  on  the  absurd  claim  for  working- 
men  of  the  right  to  compel  others  also  to  quit  work  or  to 
decline  work  offered,  also  on  the  claim  for  workingmen's 
associations  of  the  right  to  enforce  their  demands  on  em 
plovers  by  a  method  of  organized  injury  and  outrage  on 
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the  lawful  rights  of  an  innocent  third  party — namely  the 
general  public,  including  vast  multitudes  of  their  fellow 
workingmen.  Such  a  strike  amounts  ultimately  to  an  in- 
surrection. It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sovereignty  of  irrespon- 
sible force  as  against  the  sovereignty  of  law/ 

It  is  encouraging  to  notice  that  the  result  of  this  great 
strike  has  not  been  without  its  obvious  lessons  as  to  the 
supremacy  of  law.  President  Debs  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  is  reported  to  have  said  in  a  convention  of  that 
body  in  Chicago  on  August  1: 

"I  will  never  again  have  any  official  connection  with  a  strike. 

*  *  *  So  long  as  strikes  are  repugnant  to  society  it  is  useless  to 
inaugurate  them.  We  might  start  in  anew,  and  organize  a  strike 
on  a  most  extensive  plan,  but  it  would  end  inevitably  as  this  one  has. 

*  *  *  I  think  there  will  be  a  spontaneous  awakening  of  all 
organized  labor  to  the  necessity  for  unified  action  at   the  polls." 

Grand  Master  Workman  Sovereign  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  is  reported  to  have  said  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  Sep- 
tember 8: 

"I  can  imagine  that  a  temporary  emergency  might  arise  that 
would  justify  a  strike,  but,  generally  speaking,  nothing  more  than 
a  temporary  victory  can  possibly  be  achieved  in  this  way.  *  *  * 
We  cannot  hope  to*  accomplish  much  by  strikes. " 

He  added  that  workingmen  must  look  to  the  ballot  for 
relief.  A  gradual  though  not  graceful  approach  to  this 
view  of  strikes  was  seen  in  President  Debs's  proposal  on 
July  13  to  declare  the  strike  "off"  if  the  railroad  mana- 
gers would  take  back  without  prejudice  all  the  men  ex- 
cept those  accused  of  crime.  This  proposal  was  not 
even  considered  by  the  managers,  on  the  ground  that  they 
refused  to  hold  any  official  relation  with  "Debs;  their  po- 
sition was  that  the  case  of  each  workman  applying  would 
be  considered  on  its  merits.  The  general  committee  of 
the  strikers,  representing  twenty-four  local  unions,  in 
session  at  Chicago,  August  5,  officially  declared  the  strike 
at  an  end  in  that  city;  and  the  same  action  soon  followed 
on  all  the  western  railroad  systems. 

President  Cleveland,  on  July  12,  informed  a  visiting 
committee  representing  organized  labor,  that  he  would  in 
the  near  future  appoint  a  commission  of  three  members, 
the  United  States  commissioner  of  labor  being  chairman, 
under  chapter  1,063  of  the  laws  of  1888,  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  causes  of  the  labor  disturbances  then  rife 
in  this  country.  This  commission  would  not  be  appointed 
until  all  violence  on  the  part  of  strikers  had  ceased, 
and  interstate  traffic  had  been  fully  resumed.     The  com- 
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mittee  presented  a  demand  for  arbitration  of  the  Pullman 
case,  but  were  given  fully  to  understand  that  the  proposed 
commission  could,  under  the  law,  have  no  function  what 
ever  as  arbitrators,  but  could  merely  investigate  and  re- 
port to  congress  its  conclusions.  The  commission  (Labor 
Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  and  Messrs.  Kernan  and 
Worthington)  met  at  Chicago  August  15,  and  began  their 
work  of  taking  the  testimony  of  voluntary  witnesses.  They 
adjourned  August  30  to  reassemble  in  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 26. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  this  outline  to  trace  the  strike 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  scenes  at  and  near  Chi- 
cago may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  whole,  though 
probably  only  in  California  was  the  public  sympathy  with 
the  strikers  so  fully  declared  and  the  violence  so  wild  and 
desperate.  A  revulsion  of  public  feeling  was  occasioned  by 
the  frightful  crime  of  July  11  near  Sacramento,  when  the 
strikers  or  their  friends  wrecked  a  train  as  it  entered  on  a 
trestle,  causing  the  death  of  the  engineer  and  three  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army.  From  that  day  the  strike  gradually 
waned. 

President  Cleveland's  intervention  with  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  mail  trains  and  in- 
terstate commerce  was  admirably  planned  and  skilfully 
executed.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  he  had  full  au- 
thority to  intervene  also  directly  in  the  interests  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  of  any  state  deprived  of  their 
legal  rights  and  privileges  by  violence  and  unlawful  combi- 
nations which  the  state  authorities  had  from  any  cause 
failed  to  suppress.  The  authority  to  this  end  is  given  in 
an  act  of  congress  approved  by  President  Grant  April  20, 
1871,  and  in  a  previous  act  of  July  29,  1861,  approved  by 
President  Lincoln. 

The  great  strike  with  its  accompaniments  of  tumult 
and  mob  violence  requiring  the  use  of  troops,  has  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  a  large  increase  in  the  regular 
army.  An  important  bill  embodying  General  Curtis's  plan 
for  a  national  militia  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  house 
committee. 
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THE  SAMOAN  IMBROGLIO. 

TN  the  event  of  a  possible  dissolution  of  the  tripartite 
agreement  reached  at  the  Berlin  conference  of  1889  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  protectorate  over  Samoa,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  future  government  of  the  islands  rises  into  re- 
newed importance.  That  conference  substituted  for  the 
former  German  supremacy  Samoan  home  rule  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  powers.  As  already  known  to  our  readers, 
the  joint  protectorate  has  signally  failed  to  preserve  tran- 
quillity in  the  islands.  The  present  administration  in 
the  United  States  is  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  its  obli- 
gations in  Samoa;  and  the  German  emperor  has  been 
petitioned  by  the  German  societies  at  Apia,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  his  subjects,  whose  commercial  interests  in  the 
islands  are  greater  than  those  of  all  other  nationalities 
combined,  to  cause  the  annexation  of  Samoa  to  the  Ger- 
man dominions,  or  to  bring  about  a  protectorate  by  Ger- 
many alone.  Against  such  a  course  a  strong  sentiment 
is  being  roused  in  Great  Britain  and  her  Australasian 
colonies.  In  view  of  the  contiguity  of  Samoa  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  its  central  position  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  in  view  of  the  probably  great  increase 
of  trade  between  Australia,  Canada,  and  England  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  establishment  of  a  fast  line  of  steamers 
between  British  Columbia  and  Australia,  the  prospective 
laying  of  a  trans-Pacific  cable  as  proposed  at  the  recent 
intercolonial  conference  at  Ottawa,  and  the  starting  of  a 
fast  trans-Atlantic  service  between  Canada  and  England, 
British  sentiment  is  opposed  to  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  other  powers  with  the  nominal  independence  of 
Samoa. 

The  rebellious  disturbances  of  the  early  summer  (p.  321) 
continued  well  into  August,  and  finally  necessitated  forci- 
ble interference  by  the  powers  represented  at  Apia.  In 
response  to  an  intimation  from  King  Malietoa  to  the 
consular  representatives  of  the  powers,  that  he  could 
no  longer  preserve  law  and  order,  and  desired  them  to 
interfere,  the  British  ship  Chirapoa  and  the  German 
ships  Buzzard  and  FalTce  stormed  the  rebel  positions  at 
Luatuanun,  Lunlufi,  and  Saluafaata,  the  bombardment 
covering  parts  of  three  days,  August  11-13.  They  threat- 
ened to  bombard  Aana;  and  on  the  14th  the  iebel  chiefs 
at  a  conference  on  board  the  CuraQoa  submitted,  agreeing 
to  recognize  Malietoa  as  their  sovereign  ruler,  and  also  to 
pay  their  taxes  and  in  addition  a  fine  of  100  rifles. 
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THE  BLUEFIELDS  INCIDENT. 

Kir  previous  record  (p.  323)  is  brought  up  to  June  27. 
In  early  July  a  coup  d'etat  was  successfully  attempted  at 
Bluefields  by  the  natives  and  Jamaica  negroes,  under  insti- 
gation of  American  residents,  it  is  said.  The  Jamaicans 
were  angered  by  an  order  of  the  Nicaraguan  commissioner 
that  no  guns  should  be  fired  in  the  streets  on  the  Fourth, 
which  they  had  some  disposition  to  celebrate;  and  further 
the  next  day  by  the  failure  of  the  negro  police  to  get  money 
for  their  June  pay  instead  of  scrip,  which  was  offered. 
That  night  an  attack  was  made  on  the  official  building, 
which  was  riddled  with  shot;  and  the  next  day  Chief  Clar- 
ence issued  a  declaration  of  sovereignty  in  the  following 
terms: 

Mosquito  Reservation,  Bluefields,  July  6,  1894. 
I,  Robert  Henry  Clarence,  hereditary  Chief  of  Mosquito,  hereby 
proclaim  that  I  have  assumed  my  rightful  authority  as  Chief  of  Mos- 
quito.    I  call  upon  all  law-abiding  and  loyal  residents  to  obey  my  au- 
thority and  that  of  my  office. 

ROBERT  HENRY  CLARENCE. 

Chief  of  Mosquito. 

The  Nicaraguans  took  to  the  steamer  Hendy,  which 
carried  them  to  Rama;  while  the  rebels  stormed  the  mili- 
tary position  on  the  Bluffs,  and  captured  a  Gatling  gun 
and  other  arms  and  munitions.  General  Cabezas  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  Bluefields  as  Nicaraguan  commissioner 
upon  his  surrender  of  the  place;  but  the  Mosquito  flag 
was  hoisted  and  the  functions  of  government  assumed  by 
Clarence  and  his  motley  cabinet. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  news  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  new  cruiser  Columbia  was  directed  to  proceed  at 
once  from  New  York  to  Bluefields  to  protect  American  in- 
terests there.  She  having  joined  the  Marblehead  off  that 
port,  a  force  was  landed  from  the  ships  sufficient,  with  the 
British  marines  also  landed,  to  secure  the  foreign  residents 
and  their  property.  The  policy  of  our  government  was  later 
developed  as  the  full  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Nicaragua  over  the  Mosquito  reservation,  with  an  urgent 
effort  to  secure  freedom  of  religion  for  the  people,  a  guar- 
anty against  excessive  or  unusual  taxes,  and  implicit  ob- 
servance of  grants  and  concessions  held  by  Americans  in 
the  reservation.  Great  Britain  has  been  accused  of  an 
intention  to  deal  with  the  reservation  as  before  with 
Honduras;  but  her  assent  to  the  new  program  was  con- 
fidently expected. 

Nicaragua  was  prompt   to  repossess  Mosquito.     The 
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national  assembly  declared  the  entire  Atlantic  country 
under  martial  law,  and  decreed  the  maintenance  of  Nicara- 
guan  sovereignty  in  the  reservation.  A  force  of  800  was 
moved  by  sea  to  Bluefields,  and  re-occupied  the  place  on 
August  11.  The  little  battalion  of  Mosquito  troops  was 
outnumbered,  and  no  opposition  was  attempted.  Chief 
Clarence  and  many  natives  and  negroes  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  British  war  vessel  to  take  them  to  Port  Limon,  and 
got  away  without  molestation.  Martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed at  Bluefields  and  a  unique  act  of  disrespect  to  the 
Mosquito  flag  and  tribute  to  the  ensign  of  Nicaragua  was 
performed  in  the  wadding  of  a  cannon  with  the  one  and 
firing  it  in  salute  to  the  other. 

General  Cabezas  notified  the  American  and  British 
marines  to  return  to  their  vessels,  and  they  retired  quietly. 
The  American  residents  stoutly  protested  against  the  with- 
drawal of  the  armed  representatives  of  their  government, 
as  those  who  shared  responsibility  for  the  rebellion  of  July 
were  thus  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Nicara- 
guans;  but  they  were  plainly  told  by  the  naval  comman- 
ders that  if  they  had  broken  the  laws  of  the  country  they 
were  not  entitled  to  protection.  Their  fears  were  soon 
justified,  and  British  residents  were  also  endangered.  A 
few  days  after  the  recapture  of  Bluefields,  the  British  vice- 
consul,  Mr.  Hatch;  Mr.  Brown,  agent  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific company,  and  an  English  subject;  Captain  Wiltbanks, 
an  American  planter  and  judge  under  the  Clarence  govern- 
ment; Lampton,  another  American;  and  a  New  Orleans 
man  named  Clapton;  two  other  reservation  officers;  and  a 
number  of  Mosquito  Creoles,  were  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  complicity  with  the  rebels,  and  imprisoned  at  Mana- 
gua, the  capital  of  Nicaragua.  A  decree  was  issued  by 
President  Zelaya,  under  authority  of  the  Nicaraguan  con- 
gress, banishing  the  captured  English  and  Americans  from 
the  country;  but  at  latest  advices  for  the  quarter  it  had 
not  yet  been  executed,  and  the  intervention  of  the  powers 
concerned  was  expected.  It  is'not  improbable  that  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  reservation  will  be  followed  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  railway  through  the  Central  American  forest 
from  Lake  Nicaragua  to  Rama,  and  thence  to  Bluefields. 
This  would  furnish  an  outlet  on  the  Caribbean  sea  for  the 
coffee  and  other  produce  of  the  fertile  western  plateau, 
and  would  develop  the  resources  of  the  whole  country. 
But  this  and  other  resultant  benefits  are  likely  to  be  de- 
layed by  political  disturbances  at  Managua,  where  there  is 
danger  of  revolution.     General  Ortiz,  vice-president  and 
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minister  of  war,  has  been  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Co- 
lombia is  asking  of  Nicaragua  an  explanation  of  the  Mos- 
quito seizure,  in  default  of  which  she  may  herself  assume 
authority  over  the  reservation;  and  there  is  also  some 
prospect  of  trouble  with  Honduras  over  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  Mosquito  home-rule. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  TREATIES. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  tariff  law  of  the  United  States, 
which  became  operative  on  August  28,  a  movement  has 
already  been  begun,  looking  to  the  abrogation  of  the  reci- 
procity treaties  negotiated  by  the  Harrison  administration 
in  accordance  with  the  Aldrich-  amendment  to  the 
MoKinley  act  of  1890.  Spain  and  Brazil  have  taken  defi- 
nite steps  to  repudiate  their  conventions;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  other  countries  will  follow,  some  of  them  having 
already  protested  against  the  reimposition  of  American 
duties  removed  by  the  treaties  in  question,  particularly 
duties  on  sugar.  The  list  of  countries  which  have  reci- 
procity treaties  with  the  United  States  includes,  besides 
Brazil  and  Spain,  the  following:  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  San  Domingo,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Great  Britain  for  Jamaica  and  her  other 
West  Indian  colonies  and  British  Guiana. 

The  royal  decree  cancelling  the  Spanish  reciprocity 
treaty  appeared  in  the  Madrid  Official  Gazette  of  Septem- 
ber 3.  It  ordered  the  customs  officials  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  to  levy  on  all  American  products  imported  the  duties 
in  force  prior  to  September  1,  1891,  the  date  at  which  the 
said  treaty  went  into  operation. 

As  reported  from  Havana  the  schedule  of  rates  includes  an 
increase  in  the  duty  on  flour  from  ninety  cejits  or  $1.00  to 
$4.75  per  100  kilograms  (220  lbs);  while  the  duty  on  corn  is  raised 
from  twenty-five  cents  to  $3.95.  The  following  articles,  formerly 
free  when  imported  into  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  are  now  duti- 
able per  100  kilograms  as  follows:  Lard  $10;  hams,  $7.50;  bacon, 
$10;  salt  beef,  $5.40;  fruits,  $3.25;  codfish,  $2;  oysters  and  salmon, 
$2.30;  hay,  90  cents;  beans,  $3.25;  potatoes,  $1.80;  lumber  (per  1,000 
feet),  $1.25.  The  duties  on  coal,  machinery,  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  wood,  and  cotton,  have  also  been  largely  increased.  Imported 
food  of  all  kinds  is  now  heavily  taxed  unless  it  comes  from  Spain. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Spanish  self-interest,  the 
abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  has  some  advantages 
for  the  Madrid  government.  It  affords  increased  revenue 
from  American  merchandise,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tects Spanish  farmers,  millers,  and  traders.  In  fact,  it 
was  only  in  the  face  of  a  possible  revolution  in  Cuba  that 
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the  Spanish  government  assented  to  the  treaty  now  abro- 
gated. The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  convention 
during  the  period  of  its  existence  are  already  known  to 
readers  of  Current  History.  Owing  to  the  extension 
of  the  free  list  and  the  reduction  of  duty,  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Control  of  the  trade  in  flour  was  trans- 
ferred from  Spanish 
to  American  mil- 
lers, and  a  large  in- 
crease was  noted  in 
the  exports  of  bread- 
stuffs,  lard,  meats, 
potatoes,  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  provi- 
sions of  all  kinds; 
while  machinery, 
railway  bars,  coal, 
builders'  hardware, 
and  manufactures  of 
wood  and  cotton, 
were  received  from 
the  United  States  in 
unprecedented  quan- 
tities. In  summing 
up  the  situation  the 
British  consul-gen- 
eral at  Havana  said 
recently: 

"  British  trade  with 
Cuba  has  almost  become 
a  thing  of  the  past;  and 
under  the  recent  reci- 
procity treaty  the  United  States  of  America  practically  supplies  all  the 
wants  of  the  islands  and  receives  all  its  produce.  The  effect  has 
been  to  throw  nearly  the  entire  Cuban  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  traders,  with  whom  importers  of  goods  from  less  fa- 
vored nations  cannot  compete,  having  to  pay  by  the  terms  of  such  a 
treaty  higher  import  duties." 

Through  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  Spain  is  now 
empowered  to  restore  the  barriers  against  American  com- 
merce. The  almost  prohibitory  tariff  forces  the  islanders 
to  buy  in  Europe,  where  they  do  not  sell  the  bulk  of  their 
sugar  and  other  products,  the  purchasing  power  of  which 
is  thus  diminished,  while  their  burdens  of  living  are  in- 
creased by  the  enhanced  prices  of  imported  food. 

The  treaty  with  Brazil,  proclaimed  February  5,  1891— 
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the  earliest  commercial  convention  concluded  by  the  Har- 
rison administration — will  also  cease  to  operate,  on  January 
1,  1895.  Unlike  the  other  treaties,  which  are  terminable 
without  notice,  the  Brazilian  convention  privileges  each 
country  to  renounce  it  on  January  1  or  July  1  in  any  year 
by  giving  three  months' notice.  Such  notice  was  formally 
received  by  the  United  States  from  the  Brazilian  minister 
in  Washington  on  September  24.  The  effect,  however,  of 
the  new  American  tariff  law  is  to  make  the  new  rates  op- 
erative against  Brazilian  dutiable  imports  after  August 
28,  1894,  while  the  low  reciprocity  rates  on  American 
goods  will  not  be  raised  in  Brazil  until  January  1,  1895. 
This  complication  may  lead  to  action  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  country  for  recovery  of  duties  paid  the  United 
States  during  the  intervening  three  months  in  excess  of 
the  treaty  rates.  After  January  1,  1895,  coffee,  the  chief 
export  of  Brazil,  will  continue,  as  it  has  done,  to  come 
into  the  United  States  free  of  duty;  but  Brazil  will  be  at 
liberty  to  fix  her  rates  on  American  goods  as  she  may 
choose. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  Brazilian  treaty  upon 
the  expansion  of  American  commerce  have  not  been  as 
noticeable  as  those  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  There  has  been 
continued  lack  of  regular  and  adequate  steamer  service, 
and,  to  some  extent,  continued  lack  of  American  enter- 
prise in  promoting  traffic  as  against  European  competi- 
tion, while  the  expansion  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  looked  for  has  been  checked  by  the  recent  and 
still  continuing  revolutionary  disturbances.  At  the  same 
time  a  noteworthy  increase  in  American  exports  to  Brazil 
has  been  effected.  In  1889  they  totalled  $9,351,081;  in 
1890,  $11,972,214;  in  1891,  $14,120,246;  in  1892,  $14,291,- 
873.  The  next  year,  1893,  came  the  political  troubles, 
and  they  fell  off  to  $12,388,124,  but  are  again  reviving. 

In  1893,  the  reciprocity  agreements  regulated  $102,- 
375,159  worth,  or  almost  88  per  cent,  of  the  total  imported 
supply  of  raw  sugar  in  the  United  States.  The  advantage 
of  the  free  American  market  was  used  to  secure  exception- 
ally advantageous  rates  for  American  products  abroad. 
Under  the  present  tariff  law,  with  sugar  dutiable,  coffee  un- 
conditionally free,  and  the  inducements  no  longer  existent 
which  originally  led  to  foreign  assent  to  the  treaties,  the 
present  action  of  Spain  and  Brazil  occasions  no  surprise. 
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THE   EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

This  year  a  greater  than  usual  interest  attaches  to  the 
review  of  the  general  political  situation  in  Europe  made 
by  Count  Kalnoky,  the  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minis- 
ter, in  his  annual  statement  at  the  opening  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Hungarian  delegations.  Of  the  several  sources 
of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
Europe — the  Alsace-Lorraine  problem,  the  Franco-Russian 
entente,  the  relations  of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  rivalry 
of  Austria  and  Russia  on  the  lower  Danube — only  the  last 
has  caused  serious  apprehension  during  the  past  year. 
Its  significance  in  relation  to  the  recent  crises  in  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  is  now  more  clearly  understood.  The  dis- 
turbed political  situation  in  Servia,  the  fall  of  M.  Stam- 
bouloff  and  the  probable  increase  of  Russian  influence  in 
Bulgaria,  the  veiled  support  given  by  the  Roumanians  to 
their  seditious  brethren  in  Transylvania — these  for  a  time 
caused  some  anxiety  as  to  Austria's  intended  course;  but 
it  is  now  seen  that  they  constitute  no  immediate  menace. 
While  not  denying  their  serious  possibilities,  Count  Kal- 
noky is  confident  that  the  several  states  will  be  able  to 
solve  all  their  respective  difficulties  without  external  aid. 
When  we  also  take  into  consideration  the  recent  friendly 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  known  pacific  desires  of  the  czar,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  present  policy  of  Austria  and  Russia  is 
one  of  non-intervention  in  the  Balkans.  With  regard  to 
the  Bulgarian  crisis,  Count  Kalnoky  declared  that  the  re- 
cent change  of  government  was  prompted  more  by  per- 
sonal than  by  political  motives.  M.  Stambouloff  had  too 
long  governed  a  number  of  politicians  who  were  anxious 
to  put  themselves  in  his  place.  There  was  no  danger  of 
Bulgaria  putting  herself  m  the  dependence  of  any  foreign 
power. 

The  Illness  of  the  Czar. — The  confirmation,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  of  current  rumors  as  to  the  very 
serious  illness  of  the  Russian  emperor,  Alexander  III., 
introduces  a  new  disturbing  factor  into  the  European 
problem.  Not  even  the  most  experienced  statesman  can 
forecast,  with  any  approach  to  confidence,  the  results  that 
will  follow  the  disappearance  of  the  czar  from  the  arena 
of  active  politics.  Its  mere  possibility  offers  a  prospect 
full  of  uncertainty.  In  the  present  critical  state  of 
eastern  affairs,  its  actual  occurrence  might  light  the  fun- 
eral fires  in  both  Occident  and  Orient.       Speculation  now 
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turns  upon  the  probable  policy  of  the  czarowitz  in  the 
event  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  What  prepossessions 
he  has  are  suj>posed  to  be  in  favor  of  Germany  rather 
than  France,  in  which  case  his  accession  might  mean 
more  friendly  relations  with  both  Germany  and  England 
and  the  approaching  end  of  the  dual  league  with  France. 
But  whether  or  not  the  policy  of  the  czar  is  to  be  followed 

by  his  successor,  a    

personal  influence 
such  as  that  of  Alex- 
ander III.— and  it 
has  been  an  impor- 
tant factor — cannot 
be  replaced.  For 
fifteen  years  the 
stricken  monarch 
has  been  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the 
stability  of  the  Eu- 
ropean situation, and 
this,  not  because  of 
any  academic  exposi- 
tion of  his  views  on 
that  subject,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been 
known  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience 
with  his  singularly 
resolute  and  austere 
character.  Chiefly 
because  of  his  se- 
cluded life  and  nat- 
urally  reserved 
tastes,  Alexander  III.  has  never  been  a  popular  man;  but 
he  has  won  the  sincere  respect  of  his  contemporaries  by 
the  stainlessness  of  his  personal  character,  his  severe  con- 
scientiousness, and  his  devotion  to  a  high  conception  of 
public  and  private  duty.  The  western  world  has  learned 
to  confide  in  his  uprightness  of  purpose  and  strength  of 
will,  though  it  has  not  always  approved  of  his  methods,  which 
are  largely  the  result  of  social  surroundings  and  dynastic 
traditions  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  Should  his  strong 
pacific  influence  be  removed,  the  question  as  to  the  pros- 
pects of  European  peace  is  generally  answered  in  a  pessi- 
mistic spirit,  because,  whatever  may  be  the  predilections 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  he  is  young  and  without  practi- 
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cal  experience  in  public  affairs,  from  which,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Russia,  he  has  been  studiously  kept  aloof. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  central  figure,  the  po- 
litical is  apt  to  override  the  personal  side  of  this  subject. 
There  is  nothing  but  sympathy  expressed  for  the  monarch 
whose  life,  ever  since  he  was  called  from  the  career  of  his 
choice,  that  of  a  soldier,  to  assume,  on  the  death  of  his 

elder  brother,  the 
cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  direct 
line  of  succession, 
has  been  continuous- 
ly overshadowed  by 
anxiety  and  danger. 
His  naturally  robust 
constitution  has 
been  undermined 
by  overwork  and  re- 
peated  nervous 
shocks,  so  that  he  has 
never  fully  recovered 
from  the  two  attacks 
of  influenza  from 
which  he  suffered 
last  winter;  while 
the  additional  worry 
caused  by  the  serious 
illness  of  his  second 
son,  the  Grand  Duke 
George,  has  aggra- 
vated his  sickness. 
He  is  suffering  from 
Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  with  other  complications. 
In  view  of  his  evident  unfitness  to  face  the  rigors  of  a  St. 
Petersburg  winter,  he  has  been  ordered  by  his  physicians 
to  the  milder  climate  of  Livadia,  in  the  Crimea. 

Relations  of  France  and  England.— Rumors  of 
strained  relations  between  England  and  France,  particu- 
larly over  colonial  enterprise  in  Africa  and  Madagascar 
(see  ''Partition  of  Africa"),  have  been  frequent  of  late. 
Though  obviously  exaggerated,  they  are  not  entirely  de- 
void of  foundation.  A  tension  has  been  noticeable  ever 
since  the  Cronstadt  entente  in  July,  1891  (Vol.  1,-p.  354). 
In  their  enthusiasm,  the  French  people,  and  particularly 
the  French  press,  formed  extravagant  conceptions  of  the 
policy  of  their  ally,  even  persuading  themselves  that  the 
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rivalries  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Himalayas  deeply  concerned  France.  The  orig- 
inal aim  of  the  Franco-Russian  understanding  was  solely 
as  a  counterpoise  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  How- 
ever, owing  to  their  relative  geographical  position,  it  was 
necessary  for  all  ceremonial  intercourse  between  France 
and  Russia  to  be  conducted  by  means  of  the  sea.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  question  of  a  possible  combination  of 
their  maritime  strength  was  thrown  into  strong  re- 
lief, being  emphasized  by  the  Toulon  gathering  of  Octo- 
ber, 1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  718).  The  supremacy  of  the  British 
flag  in  the  Mediterranean  seemed  to  be  threatened. 
'Strangely  enough,  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  France 
became  just  at  this  point  more  conciliatory;  and  the 
French  Anglophobe  spirit,  being  stimulated  by  the  agita- 
tion in  England  for  an  increase  in  naval  armament,  blazed 
out  in  violent  press  articles  and  a  revived  cultus  of  Joan  of 
Arc  and  the  Great  Napoleon.  But,  as  the  situation  in 
Europe,  owing  to  the  balance  of  the  two  alliances,  gave  no 
occasion  for  excitement,  the  French  spirit  turned  toward 
an  energetic  prosecution  of  colonial  enterprises — witness 
Siam,  the  Kongo  Free  State,  the  Soudan,  and  the  present 
troubles  in  Madagascar.  At  many  points  France  has  come 
into  conflict  with  British  interests,  and  has  won  conces- 
sions; and,  though  the  present  rumors  of  extreme  tension 
are  exaggerated,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tendency  of 
the  present  attitude  of  the  French  press  is  to  eliminate 
from  the  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  some  of 
that  spirit  of  compromise  essential  to  the  settlement  of 
any  disagreement. 

The  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.— Rumors  of  a  pros- 
pective speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  long-stand- 
ing Roman  question,  were  revived  in  early  September.  To 
them  some  color  was  lent  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  in- 
cidents, perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  a 
speech  by  Signor  Crispi  at  Naples  on  September  10,  in 
which  the  Italian  premier  not  only  complimented  Cardi- 
nal Sanfelice,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  but  called  upon 
church  and  state  to  join  forces  against  their  common 
enemy — anarchism.     Said  he: 

"Society  is  passing  at  the  present  moment  through  a  grievous 
crisis.  Never  more  than  to-day  did  we  feel  the  want  of  seeing  the  two 
authorities,  civil  and  religious,  marching  with  one  accord  to  lead  the 
people  in  the  way  of  justice  and  charity.  From  the  darkest  abysses 
has  arisen  an  infamous  sect  which  writes  on  its  flag,  '  No  God.  No 
Master.'  United  to-day  in  common  recognition  of  a  memorable 
period,  let  us  form  in  closely  serried  ranks  to  combat  this  monster, 
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inscribing  upon  our  flag  the    motto  '  Our  God,  our  King,  and    our 
Country.' " 

A  few  days  previously,  a  papal  decree  had  been  issued 
instituting  an  apostolic  prefecture  for  Massowah  in  the 
Italo-African  Red  sea  domain.  While  not  apparently 
taken  with  the  express  object  of  pleasing  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, but  to  help  the  Roman  Catholic  propaganda  be- 
tween the  Red  sea  and  the  Nile,  this  step  is  acceptable  to 
the  Quirinal,  as  its  practical  effect  is  to  give  the  sanction 
of  religious  authority  to  the  Italian  acquisitions  in 
northeast  Africa,  the  solidity  of  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  recent  capture  of  Kassala. 

Signor  Crispi's  private  secretary  was  also  reported  to 
have  visited  Cardinal  Rampolla  with  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  premier  to  His  Holiness. 

However,  on  both  sides,  the  rumors  of  intended  com- 
promise between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  have  been 
disavowed;  and  the  status  of  the  Roman  question  is  about 
as  it  has  long  been.  Even  discussion  of  the  question  is 
discouraged. 

We  can  give  no  official  pronouncement  as  to  what 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  himself  thinks  of  the  question  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  temporal  power.  All  that  is  known  is  that 
he  insists  upon  having  his  independence  perfectly  guaran- 
teed before  the  world,  in  teaching  and  commanding  all 
those  things  which  belong  to  his  office  as  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  that  he  does  not  regard  as  sufficient  the  mere  guaran- 
tee of  the  Italian  government.  Popular  representation  in 
the  Italian  parliament  is  uncertain,  and  hence  liable  to  be 
overthrown  by  a  majority  whose  acts  conflict  with  the 
divine  law  as  interpreted  by  the  church. 

THE  FRANCO-CANADIAN  TREATY. 

On  July  12,  1894,  the  Canadian  house  of  commons 
finally  assented  to  the  ratification  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France  signed  in  February,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  34).  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian  ministry  at  first 
objected  to  the  convention,  but  it  was  finally  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  including  M.  Laurier,  the  opposition  leader, 
and  all  the  French-Canadian  members  The  advocates  of 
prohibition,  and  the  native  wine  interests,  made  strong 
efforts  to  defeat  the  treaty.  It  opens  some  new  outlets 
for  Canadian  products  on  conditions  not  previously  exist- 
ing, but  its  ultimate  advantages  to  Canada  are  still  seri- 
ously questioned  in  certain  quarters. 
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The  treaty  provides  that  non-sparkling  wines  containing  twenty- 
six  per  cent  or  less  of  alcohol,  according  to  the  Canadian  system  of 
testing,  and  all  sparkling  wines,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  sur-tax  or 
ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent;  the  present  duty  on  Castile  soaps 
shall  be  reduced  one-half;  the  present  duty  charged  on  nuts,  almonds, 
prunes,  and  plums  shall  be  reduced  to  one-third.  In  return  France 
will  admit  at  the  minimum  tariff  Canadian  products  of  canned  meats, 
condensed  milk,  pure;  fresh  water  fish,  fish  preserved  in  their  nat- 
ural form,  lobsters  and  crayfish  preserved  in  their  natural  form; 
apples  and  pears,  fresh, 
dried,  or  preserved; 
fruits  preserved;  rough 
and  sawn  building  tim- 
ber, wood  pavement, 
staves,  wood  pulp;  ex- 
tract of  chestnut  and 
other  tanning  extracts; 
common  paper,  machine 
made;  prepared  skins, 
boots  and  shoes,  furni- 
ture of  common  wood, 
furniture,  other  than 
chairs,  of  solid  wood; 
common  flooring  in  pine 
or  soft  wood,  and  wood- 
en  sea-going  ships. 
Canada  agrees  to  extend 
to  France  any  commer- 
cial advantage  granted 
to  any  other  country, 
and  France  agrees  to 
give  to  Canada  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  articles 
enumerated  granted  to 
any  other  power,  the 
treaty  to  be  terminable 
in  twelve  months 
should  either  of  the 
parties  so  decide;  but 
should  Canada  increase 
the  duty  on  the  wines 
mentioned,  the  French  government  reserves  the  right  to  terminate 
the  treaty  immediately. 

It  is  significant  that  while  Canada  binds  herself  to  give 
to  France  most-favored -nation  treatment  in  respect  of  all 
French  imports,  and  without  regard  to  the  route  or  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  brought  to  Canadian  shores,  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  similarly  bound  only  in  regard  to  a 
limited  list  of  Canadian  articles  of  export,  and  in  regard 
to  them  only  when  brought  directly  from  a  Canadian  port 
to  a  French  port.  To  reap  the  full  advantage  from  the 
treaty,  Canada  will  have  to  be  provided  with  a  direct  ocean 
service  to  France. 
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THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

With  the  disappearance  of  all  occasion  for  immediate 
political  agitation  in  Europe,  the  French  spirit  has  turned 
with  remarkable  energy  to  the  prosecution  of  colonial  en- 
terprise, especially  in  Africa;  and  the  result  is  a  somewhat 
serious  blow  to  British  prestige  on   the   dark   continent. 

For  the  past  ten  years, 
in  fact,  France  has  ad- 
vanced  step  by  step 
toward  the  realization 
of  her  dream  of  a  great 
territorial  empire  in 
Africa  extending  from 
the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Kongo.  Within  the 
present  quarter  she  has 
concluded  two  treaties 
— with  the  Kongo  Free 
State  and  Liberia — 
which  practically  com- 
plete her  acquisition  of 
Le  Soudan  Fran^ais, 
that  vast  territory  in- 
cluding the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  valleys  and 
basins  drained  by  the 
upper  affluents  of  the  Senegal  and  of  the  upper  Niger. 
The  western  boundary  of  the  French  Soudan  is  now  the  old 
colony  of  Senegal,  the  narrow  wedge  of  the  Gambia  (Brit- 
ish), and  the  Portuguese  Guinea  coast;  to  the  southwest  it 
is  limited  by  Fouta-Djallon,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia. 
On  the  south  it  joins  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  while  the 
French  sphere  along  the  gulf  of  Guinea  now  includes  also 
Dahomey.  Timbuctoo,  occupied  in  January,  1894,  marks 
the  northeast  corner.  From  this  advanced  position  to 
Bakel  on  the  Senegal,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  over 
600  miles,  while  from  Mioro  in  the  Kaarta  to  the  source  of 
the  Niger  on  the  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone  it  is  not  less 
than  430  miles.  Toward  the  east  and  north  the  delimita- 
tions of  the  French  Soudan  are  indefinable;  but  the  French 
sphere  now  admittedly  includes  the  whole  of  the  western 
Sahara  from  Lake  Tchad  to  Cape  Juby. 

The  Franco-Kongolese  Treaty. — On  August  14, 
M.  Hanotaux,  French  foreign  minister,  signed  a  treaty 
with  Belgium,  representing  the  Kongo  Free  State,  which 
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practically  destroys  the  last  shred  of  the  Anglo-Belgian 
agreement  of  May  12,  1894  (p.  333).  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  England  was  forced  on  June  22  to  cancel 
that  portion  of  the  treaty  which  affected  German. East 
Africa.  She  tried,  but  failed,  to  connect  her  territories  in 
South  and  East  Africa  by  acquiring  a  right  of  way  in  a 
district  where  the  Germans  had  thrust  themselves  in. 
And  now,  by  the  French-Kongo  treaty,  she  finds  herself 
balked  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  buffer  state  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  upper  Nile  and  the  French  Soudan. 
The  Kongo  Free  State  surrenders  to  France  the  bulk  of 
the  territory  which  England  had  claimed,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  claim  had  handed  over  to  King  Leopold. 
All  the  Belgian  claims  to  exercise  control  west  of  30  °  east 
longitude  or  north  of  5  °  30 '  north  latitude,  are  now  re- 
nounced, and  the  French  Kongo  territory  is  extended  to 
the  Kongo  and  Nile  basins.  Under  the  famous  explorer, 
Captain  Monteil,  a  French  expedition  has  been  sent  to 
the  disputed  region  to  confirm  the  French  rights.  Late 
iu  September  it  was  reported  that  the  British  intended 
to  dispute  with  France  the  possession  of  the  Bar-el-Ghazel 
district  on  the  Nile,  and  that  Colonel  Colville,  Adminis- 
trator of  Uganda,  was  preparing  to  march  thither  with 
the  remnants  of  Emin  Pasha's  Soudanese  troops  to  head 
off  the  Monteil  mission. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Franco-Kongolese 
treaty: 

Article  1.  The  frontier  between  the  Kongo  Free  State  and  the 
colony  of  French  Kongo,  after  following  the  thalweg  (natural  water 
course)  of  the  Ubanghi  up  to  the  confluence  of  the  Mbomu  (the  terms 
"  Mbomu  "and  "sources  of  the  Mbomu  "  have  reference  to  the  indica- 
tions contained  in  Bunker's  map — Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1888)  and 
of  the  Welle,  shall  be  constituted  as  follows: — (1)  The  thalweg  cf 
the  Mbomu  up  to  its  source.  (2)  A  straight  line  joining  the  water- 
shed between  the  Kongo  and  Nile  basins.  From  this  point  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Free  State  is  constituted  by  the  said  watershed  up  to  its 
intersection  with  longitude  30°  (27°  40'  e.,  Paris). 

Article  2.  It  is  understood  that  France  shall  exercise,  under  con- 
ditions which  shall  be  determined  by  a  special  arrangement,  the  right 
of  police  over  the  course  of  the  Mbomu,  with  a  right  of  pursuit  on 
the  left  bank.  This  right  of  police  may  be  exercised  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  only  in  regard  to  persons  caught  in  the  act  of  trespassing 
on  French  territory  or  on  the  waters  of  the  riv^r,  and  in  proportion 
as  pursuit  by  the  French  agents  is  indispensable  to  bring  about  the 
arrest  of  the  trespassers.  She  shall,  if  necessary,  have  a  right  of 
crossing  to  the  left  bank  to  insure  her  communications  along  the 
river. 

Article  3.  The  posts  established  by  the  Free  State  north  of  the 
frontier  stipulated  in  the  present  agreement  shall  be  handed  over  to 
agents  accredited  by  the  French  authorities  as  th«-y  gradually  arrive 
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on  the  spot.  Instructions  to  this  effect  shall  be  immediately  drawn 
up  between  the  two  governments,  and  addressed  to  their  respective 
agents. 

Article  4.  The  Free  State  binds  herself  to  renounce  all  occupa- 
tion and  to  exercise  in  the  future  no  political  influence  west  or  north 
of  a  line  thus  determined: — Longitude  30°  e.  (27°  40'  e.,  Paris),  start- 
ing from  its  intersection  of  the  watershed  of  the  Kongo  and  Nile 
basins  up  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  parallel  5°  30'  n.,  and  then 
along  that  parallel  to  the  Nile. 

Article  5.  The  present  arrangement  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rat- 
ifications shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  within  three  months,  or  earlier 
if  possible. 

The  Franco-Liberian  Treaty. — The  long-standing 
frontier  dispute  between  France  and  the  republic  of  Li- 
beria was  settled  by  a  treaty  signed  on  August  10,  1894, 
as  follows: 

Art.  I. — On  the  Ivory  Coast  and  in  the  interior  the  frontier  line 
between  the  French  possessions  and  the  republic  of  Liberia  shall  be 
constituted  as  follows,  in  conformity  to  the  tracing  in  red  ink  on 
the  map  annexed  to  the  present  agreement  and  marked,  viz.  : — (1) 
The  thalweg  of  the  Cavally  river  up  to  a  point  situated  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  junction  of  the  river  Fodedougou  Ba  at  the 
intersection  of  6°  30'  north  latitude  and  9°  12'  longitude  west,  Paris. 

(2)  By  the  parallel  passing  through  the  said  point  of  intersection  up 
to  its  junction  with  the  10th  degree  of  west  longitude  (Paris),  it  be- 
ing understood  that  the  basin  of  the  Grand  Sesters  belongs  to 
Liberia,  and  that  the  basin  of  the  Fodedougou  Ba  belongs  to  France. 

(3)  By  the  10th  degree  up  to  its  junction  with  the  7th  parallel  north 
latitude.  From  this  point  the  frontier  shall  go  in  a  straight  line 
toward  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  11th  degree  with  the  parallel 
which  passes  through  Tombicounda,  it  being  understood  that  the 
town  of  Bamaquillad  and  the  town  of  Mahomadou  belong  to  the  re- 
public of  Liberia,  and  that  the  points  of  Naala  and  Musardou 
belong  in  return  to  France.  (4)  The  frontier  shall  then  take  a  west- 
ward direction,  following  the  same  parallel  up  to  the  junction  of  the 
13th  degree  of  west  longitude  with  the  Anglo-French  frontier  of 
Sierra  Leone.  This  line  must  in  every  case  insure  to  France  the  en- 
tire basin  of  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries. 

Art.  II. — The  navigation  of  the  Cavally  river  up  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Fodedougou  Ba  shall  be  free  and  open  to  traffic  for  the  inhab- 
itants of  both  countries.  France  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  at 
her  own  expense  on  the  waterway  or  on  either  bank  of  the  Cavally 
the  works  necessary  to  render  it  navigable,  it  being,  however,  quite 
understood  that  this  fact  in  no  way  infringes  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
which  on  the  right  bank  belong  to  Liberia. 

Art.  III. — France  renounces  the  rights  conferred  upon  her  by 
ancient  treaties  to  different  points  on  the  Grain  Coast,  and  recognizes 
the  sovereignty  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  over  the  coast  west  of  the 
Cavally  river.  The  republic  of  Liberia  on  its  part  abandons  all  pre- 
tensions which  it  might  set  up  to  the  territories  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Cavally  river. 

Art.  IV. — The  government  of  Liberia,  as  in  the  past,  will  facili- 
tate by  all  possible  means  the  free  engagement  of  laborers  on  the 
Liberian  coast  for  the  French  government  or  its  subjects,  and  the  same 
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facilities  are  granted  to  Liberia  by  the  French  government  on  the 
French  part  of  the  Ivory  Coast. 

Art.  V.—  In  recognizing  the  boundaries  now  fixed,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  French  republic  declares  that  it  binds  itself  only  to  the 
free  and  independent  republic  of  Liberia,  and  makes  all  reservations 
in  case  of  that  independence  being  impaired  or  in  case  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Liberia  alienating  any  portion  of  the  territories  recognized  as 
hers  by  the  present  convention. 

The  pith  of  the  treaty  lies  in  the  reservation  to  France 
of  the  entire  basin  of  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries,  which 
clause  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  one  conced- 
ing to  her  the  free  navigation  of  the  Cavally.  French  ex- 
plorers hope  to  discover  a  connection  between  the  upper 
Cavally  and  one  of  the  navigable  affluents  of  the  Niger. 
Should  they  succeed,  France  would  thus  secure  an  outlet  to 
the  sea  for  the  trade  coming  from  the  French  hinterland. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  British  interests,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  treaty  lies  in  the  step  it  takes  toward  the  iso- 
lation of  Sierra  Leone.  The  hinterland  line  of  the  upper 
part  of  Liberia's  western  boundary  now  separates  a  por- 
tion of  Sierra  Leone  from  the  French  possessions  in  the 
Soudan,  and  France  thus  secures  some  of  the  advantages 
of  a  buffer  state  over  a  large  stretch  of  territory  between 
the  Samory  country  and  Sierra  Leone.  In  exchange  for 
these  concessions,  France  gives  up  to  Liberia  all  the  Gar- 
raway  territory  west  of  the  Cavally  and  the  various  points 
formerly  ceded  to  France  on  the  Liberian  coast. 

The  Capture  of  Kassala.— By  the  capture  of  the 
dervish  stronghold  of  Kassala  on  July  17,  after  signally 
routing  an  army  of  Mahdist  troops  3,000  stong,  the  Ital- 
ians have  materially  strengthened  their  foothold  in 
northeast  Africa.  Early  in  the  month  the  Mahdists  had 
committed  depredations  on  Italian  territory.  The  village 
of  Karkabat  was  raided,  and  the  dervish  horsemen  even 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  the  Italian  outposts  at  Agordat. 
A  force  of  2,400  men  was  at  once  organized  under  Colonel 
Baratieri,  governor-general  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Ery- 
threa.  The  advance  began  on  July  12.  Kassala  was 
bravely  defended,  but  carried  by  assault  on  the  17th,  the 
dervishes  losing  heavily.  Only  one  Italian  officer  was 
killed;  but  the  native  allies  lost  thirty  killed  and  sixty 
wounded. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kassala  lies  well  to  the  west 
of  the  Italian  sphere  proper,  within  the  Egyptian  Sou- 
dan, and  therefore  in  territory  nominally  under  the  suzer- 
ainty of  Turkey.  Its  present  occupation,  being  a  tempo- 
rary military  measure  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
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the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  of  April,  1891,  and  not  a 
permanent  territorial  conquest,  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise  to  the  powers  having  interests  in  that 
quarter.  It  is  a  gain  to  civilization  in  one  of  the  darkest 
corners  of  the  earth.  Tlje  German  emperor  congratulated 
King  Humbert  on  the  success  of  the  Italian  arms.  Only 
in  France,  and  there  apparently  only  in  the  press,  has 
there  been  any  dissenting  voice. 

Kassala,  in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Taka,  was  formerly  the 
most  important  centre  of  trade  between  the  Nile  and  Abyssinia.  It 
is  situated  near  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Atbara, 
and  commands  the  latter  river,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Nile  two 
days'  march  from  Kassala.  It  is  about  275  miles  from  Massowa,  and 
is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  the  gate  to  the  Soudan,  and  the  strategic 
point  for  assuring  communication  between  the  middle  Nile  and  the 
Red  sea.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mahdi's  insurrection  it  was  a 
strongly  fortified  place  with  8,000  inhabitants  and  an  Egyptian  gar- 
rison of  1,200  men.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Mahdi's  forces  in  1884,  but 
was  not  finally  captured  until  October,  1885,  when  its  brave  com- 
mander and  many  of  his  officers  were  beheaded  by  Osman  Digna,  the 
dervish  leader.  In  1890,  Italy  desired  to  have  Kassala  included  in 
her  territory,  but  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  English  representative  op- 
posed that  idea.  It  was  finally  agreed  in  April,  1891,  that  Italy 
might,  as  a  military  measure,  occupy  Kassala,  on  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  restored  to  Egypt  when  the  Egyptians  were  in  a 
position  to  hold  it. 

Germany  and  Portugal. — About  the  middle  of  July 
the  German  occupation  of  Kionga  bay  in  East  Africa  led 
to  a  diplomatic  protest  from  Portugal.  The  occupation 
was  ordered  in  virtue  of  the  discovery  that  not  only  was  a 
brisk  smuggling  trade  in  arms  and  ammunition  carried  on 
over  the  frontier,  but  that  the  slave  trade  also  was  flour- 
ishing in  the  Kionga  district.  An  amicable  settlement 
was  reached  in  early  September,  the  mouths  of  the 
Rovuma  and  Kionga  rivers  being  awarded  to  Germany, 
and  Cape   Delgado  to  Portugal. 

The  Madagascar  Crisis. — The  close  of  September 
witnesses  a  threatening  culmination  of  the  long-standing 
troubles  between  France  and  the  Hova  government  of 
Madagascar,  over  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1885. 

It  appears  that  France  has  had  a  foothold  in  the  island 
since  the  time  of  Richelieu  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century;  but  the  ill-treatment  of  her  colonists  led  finally  to 
the  forcible  occupation  of  the  seaport  of  Tamatave  in 
1883.  This  was  followed  in  1885  by  a  treaty,  signed  with 
Admiral  Miot  and  Minister  Patrimonio,  granting  to 
France  some  commercial  privileges  and  a  sort  of  politi- 
cal protectorate.  The  queen  of  the  Hovas  was  recognized 
as  the  queen  of  Madagascar,  the  feudal  chiefs  of  other 
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tribes,  such  as  the  Sakalavas,  Betsileos,  etc.,  being  forced 
into  submission  to  her.  One  of  the  principal  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  1885  declared  that  France  should  have  at 
Tananarivo,  the  capital,  a  "  general  resident"  who  should 
"preside  over  the  external  relations  of  Madagascar."  Al- 
though a  formal  French  "  protectorate  "  was  recognized  by 
Germany  and  England  in  1890,  the  Hovas  have  always 
denied  to  the  French  resi- 
dent the  rights  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  protectorate, 
especially  in  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  exequaturs  to 
foreign  consuls.  France 
insists  that  these  shall  be 
applied  for  and  issued  only 
through  the  medium  of 
the  French  resident;  the 
Hovas  claim  the  right  to 
issue  them  directly. 

This  question  and  the 
frequent  outrages  upon 
French  colonists  and  ex- 
plorers, have  several  times 
caused  severe  tension  of 
late  years.  However,  the 
immediate  canse  of  the 
present  crisis  appears  to 
be  a  boundary  dispute.  By 
an  appendix  to  the  treaty  of  1885,  France  was  to  have  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  territory  all  along  the  shore  of  the  bay 
of  Diego  Suarez  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  the  island,  a 
bay  which  she  occupied  eight  years  ago.  At  the  north  of 
the  bay,  however,  this  territory  was  to  be  increased  to  four 
miles  ior  military  purposes.  A  dispute  arose  last  June 
between  the  French  governor  of  the  colony  and  the  Hova 
governor  of  northern  Madagascar  as  to  the  right  to  take 
wood  from  certain  territory  which  the  latter  claimed  to 
lie  outside  the  French  limit;  and  on  July  1  the  village  of 
Ambibaka,  lying  about  thirty  miles  inland,  was  occupied 
by  a  French  force  dispatched  thither.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  at  once  ruptured,  and  the  Hovas  prepared  for 
war.  On  August  2,  they  retook  Ambibaka,  from  which 
the  French  retired  without  fighting. 

It  was  finally  decided  by  France  to  send  M.  Le  Myre 
de  Vilers,  the  able  diplomat  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Siamese  dispute  last  year,  to  Madagascar  with 
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an  ultimatum  insisting  on  submission  to  French  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  of  1885.  This  officer  was  expected  to 
arrive  at  his  destination  early  in  October.  It  is  reported 
that  his  mission  also  includes  the  demand  that  the  terri- 
tory allowed  to  France  shall  be  increased,  that  the  prin- 
cipal ports  on  the  western  and  eastern  shores  shall  with 
their  adjacent  territories  be  ceded  to  France,  that  the  resi- 
dent shall  have  the  right  to  control  all  foreign  policy  of 
the  Hova  government,  that  the  French  shall  be  allowed  to 
acquire  property  on  the  island  instead  of  holding  it  on 
long  leases,  and  that  concessions  to  foreigners  shall  be 
granted  only  by  permission  of  the  French  resident. 

France  is  also  said  to  regard  England  as  to  some  ex- 
tent responsible  for  the  attitude  of  the  Hova  government, 
and  to  have  protested  against  the  shipment  of  munitions 
of  war  from  England  to  Madagascar,  and  the  enlistment 
of  British  subjects  in  the  military  service  of  the  Hovas. 
There  are  rumors  of  a  threatened  rupture  at  the  end  of 
September  between  France  and  England,  but  they  are  ex- 
aggerated. While  the  latter  would  probably  oppose 
French  annexation  of  Madagascar,  she  is  willing  that  the 
protectorate  recognized  by  her  in  1890  should  be  en- 
forced. 

OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

France  and  Chile.— The  Swiss  federal  tribunal  is  to 
arbitrate  in  the  dispute  between  France  and  Chile  over 
the  Dreyfus  claims  against  Peru.  The  amount  in  ques- 
tion is  about  20,000,000  francs  ($4,000,000),  realized  from 
the  sale  of  guano,  and  deposited  by  Chile  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  Paris  house  of  Dreyfus,  whose  interests 
the  French  government  is  defending,  claims  from  Peru  a 
sum  of  40,000,000  francs,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Peruvian  creditors,  pretends  to  rights  over  the  sum  de- 
posited in  London.  It  seems  that  after  the  war  between 
Peru  and  Chile,  the  latter,  by  seizing  together  with  the 
conquered  provinces  certain  guano  stores  which  they  con- 
tained, bound  herself  to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  Peru, 
and  in  particular  to  divide  among  the  latter's  creditors 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  a  million  tons  of  guano. 
To  cover  this,  Chile  deposited  the  20,000,000  francs  in 
the  Bank  of  England;  and  it  is  now  the  task  of  the  Swiss 
federal  tribunal  to  determine  who  the  creditors  are,  and  to 
divide  the  sum  among  them. 

The  New  Chinese-American  Treaty. — On  August 
13,  the  United  States  senate  ratified  the  new  treaty  with 
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China  signed  in  March  of  the  present  year,  the  provisions 
of  which  have  been  already  outlined  (p.  84).  Twenty 
senators,  including  one  democrat  and  the  four  populist 
senators,  voted  against  the  treaty.  China's  ratification 
of  the  convention  in  still  awaited. 

The  China- Burmah  Treaty.  — The  convention 
signed  last  March  by  Great  Britain  and  China  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Burmah  frontier  question  (p.  338),  was 
finally  ratified  on  August  23.  It  sets  at  rest  matters 
which  have  been  a  source  of  some  anxiety  in  Great  Britain 
ever  since  the  annexation  of  Burmah  early  in  1886.  At 
that  time  the  frontiers  were  imperfectly  known  to  both 
the  British  and  the  Chinese.  The  region  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Burmah  proper  had  never  been  surveyed  and 
rarely  even  visited  by  Europeans.  It  was  occupied  by 
wild  tribes  nominally  tributary  to  Burmah,  but  in  many 
ways  practically  independent.  Further  east  were  tribes 
similarly  related  to  the  court  of  Pekin.  The  situation 
was  fatal  to  the  development  of  eastern  Burmah,  and  in- 
volved risks  of  complications  with  China. 

The  first  step  toward  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question  was  taken  in  the  treaty  of  1886,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  by  the  treaty  of  1894  more  fully  carried  out. 

The  frontiers  now  agreed  upon,  subject  to  verification  and  de- 
marcation by  a  commission  to  be  appointed,  are  divided  into  three 
sections.  The  first  or  most  northerly  section  extends  from  the  paral- 
lel of  latitude  lying  25°  35 '  north,  i.e.,  passing  not  very  far  north  of 
Bhamo,  and  from  longitude  98°  14'  east,  to  the  junction  of  the  Nam- 
paung  and  the  Taping  rivers.  The  second  runs  from  the  Taping  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Meung  Mao.  The  third  covers  the  whole  tract 
of  country  between  Meung  Mao  and  the  Mekong.  China  receives 
concessions  of  some  value  in  northern  Theinni  and  the  entire  state  of 
Kokang,  and  undisputed  suzerain  rights  over  the  states  of  Munglem 
and  Kiang  Hung.  In  return  she  abandons  her  claims  to  territories 
abutting  on  the  frontier  of  the  prefectures  of  Yung  Chang  and  Teng- 
Yueh;  and  she  agrees  never  to  cede  Munglem  or  Kiang  Hung,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  to  any  other  nation  without  prior  agreement 
with  Great  Britain.  Arrangements  are  made  to  promote  friendly  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  empires,  and 
their  telegraphic  systems  are  to  be  connected  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  a  word,  Great  Britain  secures  China  as  a  neighbor 
up  to  the  Mekong  river,  while  her  hands  are  left  free  to 
negotiate  an  arrangement  to  the  east  of  that  river.  It  is 
to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  frontier  region  north 
of  latitude  25°  35'  north  is  still  reserved  for  future  deter- 
mination. 
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"KEFORE  these  pages  reach  our  readers,  the  congres- 
sional elections  to  be  held  November  6  will  probably 
have  decided  the  political  complexion  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  the  54th  congress.  Although,  within  a  few 
weeks  past,   the  silver  free  coinage  question  has  again 

raised  itshead,threat- 
ening  to  become  a 
prominent  topic  of 
national  considera- 
tion in  the  near  fu- 
ture— a  fact  attrib- 
utable to  the  numer- 
ous populist  and  other 
conventions  in  the  sil- 
ver states,  the  with- 
drawal of  Senator 
Jones  of  Nevada  from 
the  republican  party, 
and  the  opposing 
views  on  this  question 
recently  expressed  by 
Speaker  Crisp  and 
Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Smith  at  At- 
lanta, Ga. — it  is  true 
that  the  tariff  is  still 
the  dominant  issue 
between  the  two  great 
parties. 

hon.  .iohn  p.  jones  op  nevada.  Conditions   have 

united  states  senatok  (silver).  materially  changed 

since  1892,  when  the  present  house  was  elected.  In  that  year 
it  was  the  republicans  who  were  on  the  defensive:  now  it  is 
the  democrats.  In  1890  the  republicans,  by  a  narrow  ma- 
jority had  passed  the  McKinley  bill  (approved  October  1), 
carrying  protection  to  an  unprecedented  extreme,  though 
with  a  large  free  list  of  necessaries  of  wide  consumption. 
In  November  of  that  year,  too  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
law  for  it  to  have  shown  its  real  tendencies,  the  measure 
was  condemned  by  a  revulsion  of  popular  feeling  which 
put  the  democrats  in  overwhelming  power  in  the  house. 
The  senate,  however,  still  remained  republican,  blocking 
the  way  to  democratic  tariff  reform.  The  McKinley  bill 
was   therefore   attacked   piecemeal,    the   only  reform  at- 
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m  "  iioie-punciiing "  bills — putting 
wool  and  some  other  articles  of  wide  consumption  on  the 
free  list.  These  bills,  passed  by  the  house,  were  rejected 
by  the  senate;  but  they  made  a  record  on  which  the  demo- 
cratic party  entered  the  campaign  of  1892,  securing  for  the 
first  time  since  the  war  the  presidency  as  well  as  control  of 
both  branches  of  congress.  The  present  tariff  law  is  the 
work  of  their  hands,  and  on  the  record  thus  made  the  party 
is  judged  in  the  campaign  of  1894. 

As  admitted  on  all  sides,  the  democrats  enter  the  cam- 
paign heavily  handicapped  by  their  failure  as  a  party  to 
fully  redeem  their  platform  pledges  in  the  way  of  tariff  re- 
form, by  their  internal  dissensions,  especially  as  manifested 
in  the  fight  between  house  and  senate,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  still  suffering  from  a  severe  commer- 
cial and  industrial  depression  which  their  failure  to  come 
to  an  earlier  understanding  on  a  tariff  bill  has  done  much 
to  aggravate  and  prolong.  While  almost  universally  dis- 
approving of  the  principle  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill, 
which  they  are  compelled  to  defend,  the  democrats  in  this 
campaign  take  the  stand  that  that  bill  is  better  than  the 
one  it  displaced,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  first 
step  toward  genuine  tariff  reform,  not  a  final  settlement  of 
the  controversy.  The  republicans  on  the  other  hand  fight 
the  new  law  with  a  secret  conviction  that  it  is  after  all  a 
better  measure  than  they  had  reason  to  expect.  The  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  grounded  in  it  almost  from  first  to 
last. 

On  the  question  of  bimetallism  the  line  of  cleavage 
runs  across  the  old  parties,  not  between  them,  and  the 
present  canvass  will  not  settle  the  issue.  A  large  majority 
of  the  people  favor  bimetallism,  i.e.,  the  free  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  between  them,  pro- 
vided the  parity  of  silver  and  gold  coinage  can  be  pre- 
served; but  the  problem  of  preserving  this  is  most  difficult 
of  solution;  and  international  bimetallism,  though  popular, 
is  at  present  unattainable.  There  is  little  semblance  of 
party  unity  on  this  question.  At  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  Speaker  Crisp  declared  himself  as  always  having 
been  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  Hon.  Hoke 
Smith,  secretary  of  the  interior,  on  the  other  hand,  de-' 
clared  free  coinage  by  the  United  States  alone  at  the  sug- 
gested ratio  of  16  to  1  to  be  a  policy  fraught  with  incalcu- 
lable evil  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  income-tax  question  plays  its  largest  part  in  the 
elections  in  the  eastern  states  and  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
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sylvania,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
public  mind  or  purse  at  large. 

Revolt  of  the  Sugar  Planters. — An  incident  likely 
destined  to  have  important  bearings  upon  party  fortunes, 
was  the  recent  secession  of  the  Louisiana  planters  from 
the  democratic  party  and  their  alliance  with  the  repub- 
lican party,  on  the  ground  that  the  new  tariff  law  abol- 
ishingbounties  does  not  sufficiently  protect  the  sugar  in- 
terests of  Louisiana.  One  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
law  is  practically  a  free  gift  of  many  millions  to  the  sugar 
trust;  while  the  removal  of  the  bounty  to  the  producers 
takes  away  the  protection  under  which  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  had  rapidly  attained  the  greatest  volume  ever 
known  in  this  country. 

On  September  6  the  sugar-planters'  convention  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  comprising  about  300  delegates  representing 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  class  in  the  state,  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  formal  alliance  with  the  party  of  pro- 
tection, for  the  reason  that  the  democratic  party  had  be- 
trayed the  state  by  striking  a  blow  at  its  chief  industry, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  to  protect  it  in  the  future.  On 
September  17  this  declaration  was  ratified  in  the  adoption, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  of  resolutions  to  the  following 
effect: 

We  express  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  protection  to  all  American 
industries;  declare  that  the  people  never  asked  congress  for  a  bounty, 
but  that  when  the  bounty  law  was  passed  it  was  regarded  as  a  pledge 
for  fifteen  years,  and  caused  the  mortgaging  of  plantations  and  expendi- 
ture of  immense  sums  in  purchasing  modern  machinery  and  making 
improvements  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  urge  the  organization  of 
clubs,  committees,  and  conventions  throughout  the  state  with  a  view 
of  electing  members  of  congress  who  will  stand  by  the  national  re- 
publican party  in  the  organization  of  the  house;  and,  finally,  declare 
that  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  movement  are  of  a  financial 
and  industrial  nature,  and  that  the  character  and  standing  of  its  lead- 
ers are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  republican  party  will  advocate 
good  government  for  all  the  people  of  this  state. 

In  the  judgment  of  some,  this,  the  first  serious  break 
in  the  democratic  party  in  twenty  years,  threatens  the 
disruption  of  the  "solid  south." 

Withdrawal  of  Senator  Jones. — It  is  the  general 
.  opinion  in  the  states  known  as  silver  states,  that  monetary 
reform — and  this  in  the  way  of  free  coinage  of  silver — is 
an  issue  transcending  all  others,  not  even  excepting  the 
tariff,  in  importance  to  the  country  at  large.  In  the  upper 
branch  of  congress,  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  has  been 
one  of  the  most  persistent  advocates  of  free  coinage.  Sena- 
tor John  P.  Jones,  from  the  same  state,  is  no  less  the 
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friend  of  silver,  though  less  prominent  in  recent  debates. 
The  latter,  finally  despairing  of  securing  favorable  action 
as  regards  silver  by  his  party  colleagues,  the  republicans, 
addressed  a  letter  on  September  4  to  the  chairman  of  the 
republican  state  central  committee  of  Nevada,  formally 
severing  his  connection  with  the  republican  party,  an- 
nouncing his  alliance  with  "the  party  that  brings  this. 
overmastering  issue 
(the  silver  question) 
to  the  front "  (pre- 
sumably the  popu- 
lists), and  giving  at 
length  his  reasons 
therefor.  In  the 
main  these  reasons 
are,  that  the  repub- 
lican party  organiza- 
tion  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at 
the  American  ratio 
of  16  to  1,  or  at  all, 
except  with  the  con- 
sent of  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  at  a 
ratio  to  be  dictated 
by  them.  The  sen- 
ator, however,  still 
remains  a  strong  pro- 
tectionist in  tariff 
policy.  He  has  been 
requested  by  the  re- 
publican state  central  committee  to  resign  his  seat  in  the 
senate. 

The  Vermont  and  Maine  Elections. — In  most  of  the 
states  the  elections  for  congressmen  and  state  officers  are 
held  in  November.  In  a  few,  however,  elections  are  held 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  latter  are  consequently  eagerly 
watched  as  affording  some  data  for  a  forecast  of  the  subse- 
quent wider  struggle. 

The  recent  elections  in  Vermont  and  Maine  both  resulted 
in  overwhelming  republican  victories.  In  the  former,  on 
September  4,  Hon.  U.  A.  Woodbury,  republican,  was 
elected  governor  by  a  plurality  of  28,663,  the  largest  ever 
given  a  candidate  for  that  office  in  the  state.  The  senate 
went  solidly  republican,  and  the  democratic  representation 
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in  the  house  of  241  members  is  only  eleven.  Two  republi- 
can congressmen  were  elected,  and  the  same  party  carried 
every  county  in  the  state  and  elected  all  the  county  offi- 
cers." The  democratic  vote  fell  off  twenty-six  per  cent, 
the  loss  being  largest  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  where 
depression  has  been  most  seriously  felt  by  the  workingmen. 

The  contest  in  Maine  on  September  10  resulted  in  the 
re-election  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Cleaves  as  governor  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  in  the  state,  38,428.  Here 
too  the  senate  is  solidly  republican,  and  there  are  only 
eight  democrats  in  a  total  of  151  members  of  the  house. 
Congressmen  Dingley,  Reed,  and  Boutelle  were  re-elected 
by  majorities  of  over  8,000  each.  The  result  was  affected 
by  two  issues  which  are  not  operative  to  the  same  extent 
throughout  the  country— the  Hawaiian  matter  (Ex-Minis- 
ter  Stevens  being  a  Maine  man),  and  free  lumber  under 
the  new  tariff  law. 

Democrats  attach  considerable  importance  to  the  elec- 
tions in  Alabama  (August  6)  and  Arkansas  (September  3), 
in  both  of  which  they  made  great  gains. 

THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

Aside  from  the  struggles  over,  and  the  final  passage 
of,  the  tariff  bill,  already  treated  in  this  number  (p.  521), 
the  last  two  months  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the  53d 
congress,  which  ended  August  28,  were  not  marked  by 
any  legislation  of  conspicuous  public  importance.  The 
senate  was  engaged  much  of  the  time  in  passing  the  appro- 
priation bills,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  contentions 
over  the  tariff.  The  house  purposely  refrained  from  taking 
up  important  questions,  in  order  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  tariff  might  have  the  right  of  way  at  any  time. 

Admission  of  Utah  to  Statehood.— On  July  1G 
President  Cleveland  signed  the  long-deferred  measure  to 
enable  Utah  to  form  a  constitution  and  be  admitted  to 
statehood.  The  bill  had  passed  the  house  early  in  the 
session,  but  it  failed  to  secure  recognition  in  the  senate 
until  near  the  close  of  the  session.  As  finally  enacted, 
the  law  provides  that  the  board  of  commissioners  known 
as  the  Utah  Commission  shall  secure  a  new  registration 
of  the  voters  of  the  territory.  An  election  shall  then  be 
held  in  November,  1894,  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
a  constitutional  convention.  The  delegates  thus  chosen 
are  to  assemble  and  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  state. 
It  is  specially  provided,  however,  as  the  first  requisite  of 
this  state  constitution,  that  polygamous  marriages  shall  be 
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forever  prohibited.     The  condition  in  the  law  admitting 
Utah  is  as  follows: 

1.  That  perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured, 
and  no  inhabitant  of  said  state  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or 
property  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode  of  religious  worship:  Pro- 
vided, That  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever  prohibited. 

The  constitution  thus  framed  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  Utah  for  ratification  or  rejection  in  November, 
1895;  and,  if  ratified,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
is  to  proclaim  the  admission  of  Utah  to  statehood.  There- 
after the  legislature  of  the  new  state  is  to  assemble  and 
elect  two  United  States  senators.  This  defers  the  en- 
trance of  the  Utah  senators  to  the  United  States  senate 
until  the  congressional  session  of  1895-6,  at  the  earliest. 
The  act  also  gives  to  the  new  state  large  tracts  of  public 
land  within  its  borders  for  the  establishment  of  a  state 
university. 

Bills  for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
were  also  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives,  but  they 
failed  to  secure  passage  in  the  senate.  They  will  be  urged, 
however,  at  the  next  session  of  congress. 

To  Establish  Electrical  Measurement.— With  the 
remarkable  development  of  electrical  science,  and  its  prac- 
tical application  through  the  electric  light,  telephone, 
electric  railways,  etc.,  it  has  become  necessary  to  provide 
a  uniform  measure  of  electrical  energy,  as  unvarying  as 
the  ordinary  weights  and  measures.  The  latter  are  pre- 
scribed by  government  law;  and  the  new  act  specifying 
electrical  measurements  is  supplementary  to  those  already 
existing  as  to  other  classes  of  measurement.  The  elec- 
trical measures,  as  thus  made  legal,  were  recommended 
by  a  convention  of  electrical  scientists  and  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  view  of  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  newly  established  system,  it  is 
given  in  full: 

1.  The  unit  of  resistance  shall  be  what  is  known  as  the  inter- 
national ohm,  which  is  substantially  equal  to  one  thousand  million 
units  of  resistance  of  the  centimetre-gram-second  system  of  electro- 
magnetic units,  and  is  represented  by  the  resistance  offered  to  an  un- 
varying electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  fourteen  and  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
ten-thousandths  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  area,  and 
of  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  six  and  three-tenths  centimetres. 

2.  The  unit  of  current  shall  be  what  is  known  as  the  interna- 
tional ampere,  which  is  one-tenth  of  the  unit  of  current  of  the  centi 
metre  gram-second  system  of  electro-magnetic  units,  and  is  the  prac- 
tical equivalent  of  the  unvarying  current,  which,  when  passed  through 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  in  accordance  with  standard 
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specifications,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  inillionths  of  a  gram  per  second. 

3.  The  unit  of  electro-motive  force  shall  be  what  is  known  as 
the  international  volt,  which  is  the  electro-motive  force  that,  steadily 
applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one  international  ohm,  will 
produce  a  current  of  an  international  ampere,  and  is  practically  equiv- 
alent to  one  thousand  fourteen-hundred-and-thirty-fourths  of  the 
electro-motive  force  between  the  poles  or  electrodes  of  the  voltaic  cell 
known  as  Clark's  cell,  at  a  temperature  of  fifteen  degrees  centigrade, 
and  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  the  standard  specifications. 

4.  The  unit  of 
quantity  shall  be  what  is 
known  as  the  interna- 
tional coulomb,  which 
is  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity transferred  by  a 
current  of  one  interna- 
tional ampere  in  one  sec- 
ond. 

5.  The  unit  of  ca- 
pacity shall  be  what  is 
known  as  the  interna 
tional  farad,  which  is 
the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser charged  to  a  po- 
tential of  one  interna- 
tional volt  by  one  inter- 
national coulomb  of  elec- 
tricity. 

6.  The  unit  of  work 
shall  be  the  Joule,  which 
is  equal  to  ten  million 
units  of  work  in  the  cen- 
timetre-gram-second 
system,  and  which  is 
practically  equivalent  to 
the  energy  expended  in 
one  second  by  an  inter- 
national ampere  in  an  in- 
ternational ohm. 

7.  The  unit  of  pow- 
er shall  be  the  Watt, 

which  is  equal  to  ten  million  units  of  power  in  the  centimetre-gram- 
second  system,  and  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  work  done 
at  the  rate  of  one  Joule  per  second. 

8.  The  unit  of  induction  shall  be  the  Henry,  which  is  the  in- 
duction in  a  circuit  when  the  electro-motive  force  induced  in  this  cir- 
cuit is  one  international  volt  while  the  inducing  current  varies  at  the 
rate  of  one  ampere  per  second. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  pre- 
scribe and  publish,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
such  specifications  of  details  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  definitions  of  the  ampere  and  volt  hereinbefore 
given,  and  such  specifications  shall  be  the  standard  specifications 
herein  mentioned. 


HON.   TOM  L.   JOHNSON, 
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Investigating  Work  and  Wages  of  Women  and 
Children. — During  the  last  days  of  the  session  a  joint 
resolution  passed  both  branches,  and  was  approved,  for  an 
investigation  of  the  work  and  wages  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  investigation  is  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  he  is  directed 

"To  investigate  and  make  report  upon  the  conditions  attending 
the  employment  of  women 
and  children;  their  wages, 
earnings,  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, and  cost  of 
living;  the  effect  of  vari- 
ous employments  upon 
their  health  and  lon- 
gevity; what  measures 
are  taken  to  protect  their 
physical  condition  and  to 
protect  them  from  acci- 
dents; the  rates  of  wages 
paid  them  in  comparison 
with  the  rates  paid  men; 
and  the  effect,  if  any,  their 
employment  has  had  upon 
the  wages  and  employ- 
ment of  men." 

Taxation   of 
Greenbacks.— On 

August  13  the  senate 
passed  the  house  Bill 
allowing  states  to  tax 
national  bank  notes 
and  United  States 
treasury  notes.  The 
measure  applied 
mainly  to  the  treas- 
ury notes,  popularly  termed  greenbacks.  Heretofore  states 
have  been  allowed  to  tax  only  the  metal  forms  of  national 
money,  and,  as  a  result,  the  burden  has  been  borne  by  gold 
and  silver,  and  mainly  by  silver,  owing  to  its  abundance. 
The  congressional  friends  of  silver  have  urged  that  this 
was  an  unjust  discrimination  against  silver  money.  More- 
over, the  failure  to  tax  paper  money  occasioned  many 
abuses.  The  paper  currency  was  hoarded,  as  bankers  were 
naturally  desirous  of  having  on  hand  money  that  was  not 
taxable  instead  of  the  taxable  metal  moneys.  This  led  to 
frauds  in  passing  packages  of  paper  money  from  bank  to 
bank,  when  the  tax  assessor  made  his  rounds,  so  that  the 
same  money  was  exempted  from  taxation  over  and  over 
again.     To  overcome  these  evils,  and  to  make  the  tax  on 
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money  uniform,  congress  extended  the  right  of  state  tax- 
ation to  national  bank  notes  and  treasury  notes.  The 
measure  became  generally  known  as  the  Cooper  bill  for 
the  taxation  of  greenbacks,  having  been  originally  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Cooper  of  Indiana. 

Public  Land  Laws. — A  number  of  bills  affecting 
public  lands  were  enacted  late  in  the  session.  One  of 
these  extends  the  time  for  making  payments  and  proofs 
on  public  lands. 

Another  act  provides  for  the  opening  to  settlement  of 
abandoned  military  reservations,  some  of  them  containing 
many  thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  "  Donation  act/'  so  called,  by  which  public  lands 
were  given  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  was 
amended  so  as  to  fix  limits  of  time  for  the  completion  of 
private  title  to  such  lands. 

An  important  land  bill  which  passed  the  house,  but 
failed  to  receive  consideration  in  the  senate,  is  known  as 
the  McRae  forfeiture  bill,  being  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative McRae  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee on  public  lands.  It  is  by  far  the  most  sweeping 
forfeiture  bill  ever  seriously  urged.  It  forfeits  all  lands 
granted  to  railroads  which  were  not  earned  by  the  actual 
construction  of  the  road  within  the  time  allowed  in  the 
original  grant.  The  measure  affects  such  vast  tracts  and 
is  so  sweeping  in  character  that  it  is  rfot  expected  to  pass 
the  senate. 

Army  Enlistments. — A  source  of  much  hardship 
has  been  the  law,  passed  as  an  experiment  some  years  ago, 
preventing  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army  from  re-en- 
listing after  ten  years'  service,  as  it  resulted  in  driving 
worthy  and  valuable  men  out  of  the  service.  This  law 
was  therefore  repealed;  and,  in  its  place,  it  was  enacted 
that: 

"  Hereafter  all  enlistments  in  the  army  shall  be  for  the  terra  of 
three  years,  and  no  soldier  shall  be  again  enlisted  in  the  army  whose 
service  during  his  last  preceding  term  of  enlistment  has  not  been 
honest  and  faithful;  and  in  time  of  peace  no  person  (except  an  In- 
dian) who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  not  made 
legal  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  cannot  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language, 
or  who  is  over  thirty  years  of  age,  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  first  en- 
listment in  the  army." 

The  new  law  is  intended  to  secure  American  citizens 
as  soldiers,  as  well  as  to  do  away  with  the  ten-year  time 
limit  of  service. 

Miscellaneous  Acts. — The  other  acts  of  a  public  na- 
ture which  became  laws  during  the  last  quarter  were: 
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For  the  temporary  loan  by  the  government  to  the  states,  on  ap- 
plication, of  unused  naval  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  naval  militia. 

For  the  payment  of  the  award  of  the  Venezuela  arbitration  com- 
mission. 

To  allow  surety  and  guaranty  companies  to  give  the  bonds  of 
public  officials,  heretofore  requiring  individual  sureties. 

To  prevent  barratry  on  the  high  seas  (similar  to  arson  on  land) 
with  intent  to  prejudice  insurance  underwriters. 

To  enlarge  the  season  during  which  life-saving  crews  shall  be  on 
duty,  so  that  hereafter  stations  upon  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  at 
which  crews  are  employed  shall  be  manned  and  the  stations  opened 
for  active  service  on  the  first  day  of  August  in  each  year,  and  so  con 
tin ued  until  the  first  day  of  June  succeeding,  and  upon  the  lake 
coasts  from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  navigation. 

Extending  the  benefits  of  the  marine  hospitals  to  the  keepers  and 
crews  of  life-saving  stations. 

To  authorize  the  acceptance  of  a  painting  by  G.  F.  Watts,  Royal 
Academician,  entitled  Love  and  Life,  donated  to  the  United  States* 

For  a  national  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  supreme  lodge  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 

During  the  session  about  8,000  bills  altogether  were 
introduced  in  the  house  and  referred  to  the  various  com- 
mittees. The  committees  acted  on  about  1,500  of  them. 
About  800  of  them  were  passed  by  the  house  and  sent  to 
the  senate,  but  owing  to  the  extended  debate  on  the  tariff 
bill  in  the  latter  body  most  of  them  did  not  receive  its  con- 
sideration. They  included  bridge,  light  and  fog  signal, 
claim,  and  other  bills,  the  most  important  being  for  the 
admission  to  statehood  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the 
anti-option  bill,  bankruptcy  bill,  those  for  the  better  con- 
trol and  safety  of  national  banks,  for  the  election  of  sen- 
ators by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  for  reporting, 
marking,  and  removing  derelicts  in  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

While  the  committees  of  the  senate  did  not  accomplish 
so  much  work  in  the  matter  of  bills  reported,  principally 
because  of  the  fewer  number  of  bills  introduced  in  that 
body,  they  managed  to  place  before  the  senate  more  busi- 
ness than  it  could  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  entire 
congress. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt.— The  total  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  on  September  30  was  11,017,566,336.68, 
made  up  as  follows:  Interest-bearing  debt,  $635,042,810; 
debt  on  which  interest  had  ceased  since  maturity,  $1,830,- 
030.20;  non-interest-bearing  debt,  1380,093,406.42. 

The  total  cash  in  the  treasury  was  $774,135,928.68, 
against  which  there  were  outstanding  $612,436,470  in  cer- 
tificates and  treasury  notes.     The  net  cash  balance  was 
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$61,044,402.38;  and  the  gold  reserve,  $58,875,217.  On 
August  1  the  gold  reserve  stood  as  low  as  $54,975,607,  or 
about  $11,000,000  lower  than  at  the  time  of  the  call  for  a 
bond  issue  last  January  (p.  128). 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. — The  following  table 
furnishes  a  comparison  of  government  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  month  of  September,  1894,  the  first 
month  of  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  law,  and  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1894,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1893: 

GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

RECEIPTS. 


Month  of  Sep., 
1894. 

Since  July  1, 
1894. 

$15,564,990  56 

6.182,149  47 

874,088  85 

$35,797,243  23 
58,944,916  22 
3,106,014  99 

Totals 

$22,621,228  88 

$97,848,174  44 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous. 

War 

Navy 

Indians . . 
Pensions . 
Interest.. 

Totals. 


$7,515,845  84 1  $29,304,981  43 
6,352.315  52     16,008,827  67 


2,282,301  18 

1,260,809  17 

12,589,701  19 

322,045  71 


8,054,014 
2,186,160  27 
36,826,847  91 
8,247,405  95 


$30,323,018  61  $98,628,237  99 


RECEIPTS. 

Month  of  Sep.. 
1893. 

Since  July  1, 
1893. 

$12,569,776  15 

11,469,389  66 

543,590  29 

$39,398,371  62 
36  721  484  55 

3,259,561  42 

Totals 

$24,582,756  10 

$79,379,417  59 

EXPENDITURES. 

Civil  and  miscellaneous. 

War 

Navy 

Indians.. 
Pensions. 
Interest.. 


Totals . 


$6,563,652  02 

4,804,838  86 

2,600,476  10 

524.364  54 

10,786,864  53 

197,814  12 


$25,478,010  17 


$26,187,010  05 
16,010,373  40 
8,741,694  26 
2,988,189  60 
36,810,691  65 
7,721,168  29 


$98,459,127  25 


Government  receipts  in  July,  the  first  month  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  were  $34,809,339,  or  nearly  $4,000,000 
more  than  in  July,  1893.  Customs  receipts  in  July,  1894, 
were  only  $8,427,338,  the  lowest  in  any  month  for  years, 
and  fully  $6,000,000  less  than  in  July  a  year  ago.  Owing 
to  the  unusually  heavy  withdrawals  of  whisky  from  bond 
in  anticipation  of  the  increased  tax  of  twenty  cents  a  gal- 
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Ion  under  the  new  law,  the  internal  revenue  receipts  in 
July  were  abnormally  large,  aggregating  $25,200,488,  fully 
$10,000,000  more  than  in  June.  During  August  the  with- 
drawals continued,  swelling  the  total  of  receipts  for  the 
month  from  all  sources  to  about  $40,000,000,  or  in  round 
figures  $18,000,000  more  than  the  aggregate  for  the  fol- 
lowing month  of  September. 

As  indicating  the  revenue  prospects  for  the  current 
year  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  the  following 
statement,  based  upon  a  recent  treasury  report  will  be 
found  interesting: 

"  Upon  the  basis  of  the  estimates  submitted,  and  upon  which  the 
tariff  bill  was  framed,  the  revenue  from  each  of  the  two  principal 
sources — customs  and  internal  revenue — was  put  down  at  $179,000,- 
000  a  year.  For  the  three  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  total 
receipts  have  been  $97,848,174,  as  against  $79,379,417  for  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1893.  Of  the  receipts  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
date,  $35,797,243  has  been  from  customs,  or  at  the  rate  of  $143,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  internal  revenue  $58,944,916,  or  at  the  rate  of  $235,- 
000,000  a  year,  slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  estimate  of  $358,000,000, 
upon  which  the  tariff  bill  was  based,  from  these  two  items,  leaving 
miscellaneous  revenue  of  $20,000,000  as  a  surplus.  From  present  in- 
dications, when  revenue  from  sugar  and  the  income  tax  begins  to  be 
received,  and  customs  and  internal  revenue  receipts  assume  their  nor- 
mal conditions,  a  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  of  between  $50,000,000 
and  $60,000,000  at  the  present  ratio  existing  between  receipts  and 
expenditures  is  indicated." 

THE  ARMY. 

The  New  Enlistment  Bill. — A  bill  became  a  law  in 
August  repealing  the  ten-year  enlistment  clause,  and  regu- 
lating future  enlistments.  For  details  see  record  of  pro- 
ceedings in  congress  (p.  580). 

The  Gr.  A.  R. —  The  national  encampment  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  held  in  Pittsburg, 
Penn.,  beginning  on  September  11.  Eighty-seven  army 
corps  were  represented.  The  national  parade  was  not  as 
imposing  in  numbers  nor  as  replete  with  striking  or  spec- 
tacular incidents  as  most  of  its  predecessors.  This  par- 
ticular feature  is  not  unlikely  to  be  omitted  from  future 
encampments,  on  the  ground  that  the  rank  and  file  are 
growing  too  old  and  enfeebled  to  endure  the  strain  of  long 
journeys,  preparation,  and  march.  The  interest  of  the 
occasion  was  concentrated  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  pensions,  which  was  outspoken  in  its  condemnation  of 
technical  and  arbitrary  rules  on  the  part  of  the  pension 
office,  inveighing  against  "a  policy  which  attempts  to  re- 
cuperate  the  public  treasury  at  the  expense,  largely,  of 
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the  slender  purses  of  our  disabled  heroes,  widows,  and  or- 
phans." 

Colonel  Thomas  G.  Lawler  of  Rockford,  111.,  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  by  a  majority  of  eleven  over 
his  only  opponent,  Colonel  Ivan  N.  Walker  of  India- 
napolis, Ind.,  in  a  total  vote  of  649. 

Lawlek,   Thomas  G.,  was  born  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  1844;  came 

to  Rockford  as  a  child;  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Illi- 
nois nineteenth  volunteer  in- 
fantry; served  with  his  regi- 
ment three  years  and  three 
months,  and,  with  the  colors  of 
his  regiment,  was  the  first  of  his 
command  over  the  Confederate 
works  at  the  battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge.  He  was  colonel  of 
the  third  Illinois  national  guard 
for  seven  years,  and  for  twenty- 
six  consecutive  years  has  been 
commander  of  the  (r.  L.  Nevins 
Post,  No.  1,  Department  of  Illi- 
nois. He  has  served  as  post- 
master at  Rockford  under  three 
administrations. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  JOHN    M.    SCHOFIELD, 
UNITED    STATES   ARMY. 


Important  Changes 
of  Posts. — An  order  has 
been  issued  by  the  war  de- 
partment involving  the  abandonment  of  nine  army  posts 
and  the  concentration  of  the  bulk  of  the  regular  army 
at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  railroad  centres  of  the 
country.  Its  principal  effect  will  be  the  strengthening 
of  the  eastern  at  the  expense  of  the  western  garrisons. 
This  is  done  upon  the  assumption  that  Indian  troubles 
will  hereafter  be  comparatively  insignificant,  while  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  the  force  in  the  thickly  populated 
portions  of  the  country  will  be  paramount.  The  timely 
use  made  of  the  army  during  the  Debs  revolt  in  Chicago 
has  hastened  the  execution  of  this  policy. 

The  number  of  companies  serving  east  of  the  Mississippi 
is  to  be  increased  from  100  to  119,  occupying  thirty-one 
posts.  About  two-thirds  of  the  army  will  remain  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  More  than  6,000  regulars  will  be  under 
orders  from  the  headquarters  on  Governor's  Island,  New 
York  harbor.  The  centre  of  strength  will  be  at  New 
York  city;  but  the  force  along  the  Canadian  border  will 
be  augmented,  and  the  secondary  centres  of  Washington, 
D.   C,  Cincinnati,   O.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  be  within 
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easy  reach  of  any  external  menace  or  domestic  disturbance. 
It  is  understood  that  Secretary  Lamont  adopted  this  policy 
at  the  suggestion  of  General  Schofield,  who,  as  a  practical 
soldier,  is  convinced  that  both  economy  and  efficiency  will 
be  promoted  by  radical  changes.  West  of  the  Mississippi 
there  will  be  forty-nine  posts  garrisoned  by  245  companies. 
Much  expense  will  be  saved  to  the  government  in  the  re- 
duction of  employees,  the  disposal  of  surplus  animals,  and 
the  discontinuance  of  150  Indian  scouts,  whose  united 
services  have  amounted  to  $50,000  a  year. — It  is  also  wor- 
thy of  note  that  the  war  department  has  introduced  cer- 
tain reforms  calculated  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  paper 
work  and  "red  tape"  in  the  army. 

The  Indians. — The  Indian  appropriation  bill  as 
finally  passed  in  July,  carried  an  appropriation  of  $9,- 
327,386  for  the  fiscal  year  1895,  an  increase  of  more  than 
$2,500,000  over  the  limit  fixed  by  the  house,  the  added 
sum  being  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  treaty  agree- 
ments with  the  Indians  for  the  cession  of  their  lands  to 
the  government. 

THE  NAYY. 

Naval  Reorganization. — The  joint  committee  of  the 
senate  and  house  on  naval  affairs,  July  13,  came  to  an 
agreement  on  a  scheme  of  naval  reorganization,  intended 
to  modify  the  congestion  which  has  served  to  retard  pro- 
motion in  the  line  and  staff. 

Under  its  provisions  the  course  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  ex- 
tended to  five  years,  and  the  age  limitation  for  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  seventeen.  The  number  of  officers  on  the  active  list  is  fixed 
at  16  rear-admirals,  60  captains,  100  commanders,  74  lieutenant-com- 
manders, 250  lieutenants,  75  lieutenants,  junior  grade,  and  enough 
ensigns  to  maintain  the  whole  number  of  officers  on  the  active  list, 
combined  with  those  appointed  from  the  volunteer  service,  at  a  num- 
ber not  exceeding  that  fixed  by  law.  The  grade  of  commodore  is 
abolished.  Officers  higher  than  lieutenant  may,  after  thirty  years  of 
active  service,  on  their  own  application  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
with  three-quarters'  pay  of  their  grade.  All  jfficers,  lieutenants  in- 
cluded, may,  after  thirty-five  years  of  active  service,  on  their  own 
application  become  candidates  for  the  reserve  list  or  for  voluntary  re 
tirement.  Officers  transferred  from  the  active  list  will  constitute  the 
reserve  list.  Officers  entering  the  navy  between  1861  and  1866  may, 
upon  their  own  application,  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list  with  three- 
fourths'  sea  pay  of  their  grade.  Rear-admirals  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  president  from  the  list  of  captains,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  board  of  rear  admirals,  for  whose  appointment  the  bill  provides. 
In  the  remaining  grades  promotion  will  depend  upon  seniority.  The 
term  of  service  of  enlisted  men  is  fixed  at  four  years.  The  navy  is 
to  be  divided  into  four  battalions,  each  battalion  to  man  a  division 
of  ships  when  on  actual  service,  and  to  care  for  the  same  when  out  of 
commission. 
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Tests  of  Naval  War  Material.— A  competitive  trial 
of  six-pounder  rapid-fire  guns  was  made  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  proving  grounds  early  in  July.  In  the  aimed  rapid- 
ity trial  the  Driggs-Schroeder  gun  was  first,  having  ten 
good  hits  on  each  target.  In  the  dust  test  the  same  gun 
was  the  champion.  In  the  dry  test  the  Driggs-Schroeder 
stood  alone.     In  the  rust  test  the  Maxim-Nordenfeldt  was 

an  easy  winner. 

Other  important  tests 
of  naval  ordnance  were 
made  in  July;  and  on 
August  17  the  naval 
board  reported  in  favor 
of  the  Maxim-Norden- 
feldt  gun  as  the  type  to 
be  used  for  all  machine 
guns  in  the  service,  con- 
tingent upon  the  success 
of  its  6-millimetre  cal- 
ibre. A  minority  of  the 
board  dissented. 

The  first  heavy  17- 
inch  Harveyized  nickel- 
steel  armor-plate  manu- 
factured by  the  Carnegie 
company  was  tested  at 
Indian  Head  July  12. 
The  plate  had  a  36-inch  oak  backing;  a  12-inch  rifle  and 
Carpenter  shells  were  used.  Two  rounds  were  fired,  the 
first  shot  to  determine  resistance  to  cracking,  the  second 
to  determine  resistance  to  penetration.  The  first  shot  was 
a  triumph  for  the  manufacturers;  the  second  penetrated 
both  the  plate  and  its  backing.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Harvey  treatment  had  not  extended  uniformly  and  deeply 
enough  into  the  plate.  Upon  this  test  depended  the  ac- 
ceptance of  287  tons  of  armor-plate  for  the  battleship 
Oregon,  worth  $246,000. 

Armor-plate  manufactured  by  the  Bethlehem  company 
for  the  battleship  Indiana,  according  to  the  Harvey  pro- 
cess, was  tested  at  Indian  Head  July  20.  The  plate 
weighed  68,000  pounds;  a  Carpenter  shell  weighing  850 
pounds  was  used,  propelled  by  249f  pounds  of  brown  hex- 
agonal powder.  The  shell  was  broken  up  on  the  face  of 
the  plate,  the  penetration  of  its  point  not  exceeding  eight 
inches;  whereupon  the  navy  department  accepted  600  tons 
of  armor,  worth  $400,000,  from  the  Bethlehem  company. 
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Two  13-inch  projectiles  made  by  the  Carpenter  com- 
pany, Reading,  Penn.,  were  tested  at  Indian  Head  August 
14.  The  plate  was  of  nickel  steel,  14£  inches  thick,  with 
a  40-inch  oak  backing.  The  projectiles  passed  clear 
through  both,  entering  the  ground  200  feet  from  the  plate. 
The  point  of  the  projectile,  as  fine  as  that  of  a  lead  pencil, 
was  wholly  uninjured. 

The  naval  authorities,  August  25,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  dynamite 
cruiser  Vesuvius  is  a  fail- 
ure.   She  will  be  changed 
to  a  torpedo  boat. 

On  August  29  Lieu- 
tenant Mason,  command- 
ing the  Indian  Head  prov- 
ing  grounds,  forwarded 
to  the  bureau  of  naval 
ordnance  a  report  highly 
favorable  to  the  shells 
manufactured  by  the  Tay- 
lor Iron  and  Steel  com- 
pany. 

Trial  Trips.— The 
practice  trip  of  the  new 
cruiser  Cincinnati,  Sep- 
tember 8,  was  fully  satis- 
factory. 

The  trial  trip  of  the  triple-screw  cruiser  Minneapolis, 
July  14,  established  a  record  of  23.073  knots,  and  places 
her  easily  in  the  front  rank  among  the  fastest  sea-going 
vessels  in  the  world.  The  Cramps,  her  builders,  received 
$402,500  in  premiums  for  this  trip,  being  entitled  by  con- 
tract to  150,000  for  every  quarter-knot  above  the  required 
speed  of  twenty-one  knots.  This  is  the  highest  premium 
ever  earned  by  naval  contractors. 

Naval  Changes. — On  July  12,  Rear-Admiral  Kirk- 
land  was  designated  commander  of  the  European  naval 
station,  to  succeed  Rear- Admiral  Erben. 

The  same  day  Commodore  C.  C.  Carpenter  was  ordered 
to  assume  command  of  the  Asiatic  station,  relieving  Rear- 
Admiral  Skerrett,  retired. 

On  August  23,  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  familiar  to 
newspaper  readers  as  "Fighting  Bob,"  a  sobriquet  won 
in  the  second  assault  on  Fort  Fisher,  relieved  Captain 
John  W.  Philip  from  command  of  the  cruiser  New  York, 
flagship  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
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On  September  6,  Rear-Admiral  Henry  Erben  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  after  over  forty-six  years  of  ac- 
tive and  honorable  service.  Consequent  upon  this  was 
the  promotion  of  Commodore  Richard  W.  Meade,  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron,  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

The  Armor-plate  Frauds.— The  examination  of 
Messrs.  Frick  and  Hunsiker,  of  the  Carnegie  company,  by 
the  house  sub-committee  on  naval  affairs,  July  24,  yielded 
no  new  information  concerning  the  alleged  armor-plate 
frauds  (pp.  134,  354).  Mr.  Frick,  chairman  of  the  com- 
pany, complained  of  the  penalty  imposed  as  exorbitant; 
contended  that  all  the  plate  furnished  by  his  company  ex- 
ceeded the  minimum  requirements  of  the  contract;  and 
denied  that,  prior  to  investigation,  he  had  received  any  in- 
formation leading  him  to  believe  that  there  had  been  any 
departure  from  the  specifications  of  the  contract.  Mr. 
Hunsiker  testified  that  some  of  the  alleged  defective  plates 
were  afterward  accepted  by  the  bureau  of  ordnance  at  a 
reduced  price. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  armor-plate  frauds  was 
submitted  by  the  house  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
August  23. 

The  report  charges  the  contractors  with  flagrant  neglect  of  the 
terms  of  the  specifications;  with  varying  treatment  of  plates; 
with  falsifying  reports;  with  re-treating  specimens  so  as  artificially 
to  increase  their  tensile  strength;  with  manipulating  testing  machines 
and  plugging  blowholes;  and  with  all  manner  of  duplicity  in  induc- 
ing the  acceptance  of  inferior  plates.  It  discredits  the  methods  em- 
ployed at  the  works,  and  throws  suspicion  upon  the  defensive  quali- 
ties of  the  armor  used  in  the  new  ships;  charges  substitution  in  the 
case  of  plates  designed  for  ballistic  test;  and  declares  that  false  re- 
cords were  kept  of  the  processes  through  which  the  plates  had 
passed.  While  it  does  not  impute  to  the  inspectors  dishonesty  or 
collusion  with  fraud,  it  arraigns  them  for  incompetence  and  irregu- 
larity. It  discredits  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  commit 
tee  on  the  part  of  the  company;  specifies  fifty-nine  plates  that  have 
been  falsely  treated;  and  recommends  further  ballistic  tests  of  sus- 
pected plates  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The 
general  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  compressed  into  the  single 
sentence: 

"No  fine  or  mere  money  compensation  is  an  adequate  atonement  for  such 
wrongs." 

LABOR  TOPICS. 

The  collapse  of  the  great  railroad  strike  in  July  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number  (p.  544). 

A  remnant  of  the  Commonweal  movement  of  last  spring 
was  seen  on  August  24  at  Cheektowaga,  a  suburb  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  in  a  body  of  tramps  armed  with  clubs  and  led 
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by  "  Count"  Rybakowski,  an  actor  and  lecturer,  who  with 
his  "Countess"  had  been  inciting  a  large  number  of 
Poles  to  riot.  They  were  dispersed  by  the  sheriff's  posse 
of  deputies,  police,  and  citizens,  after  a  fight  of  about 
three  minutes,  in  which  two  of  the  tramps  received  very 
serious  injuries,  while  eight  others  were  wounded  who 
were  afterward  taken  to  the  hospital.  Of  the  fleeing 
Poles  about  sixty  were  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  work- 
house for  periods  of  five  to  twenty  days — a  few  leaders 
being  sentenced  to  longer  terms.  On  August  27  the 
"  Count "  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  six  months. 
The  "  Countess,"  who  had  escaped,  sent  from  her  hiding 
inflammatory  letters  to  the  press.  On  August  29  the 
"  Count"  was  released  by  Judge  Lewis  of  the  supreme 
court  on  $500  bail,  pending  decision  on  the  habeas  corpus 
in  his  case. 

In  the  potteries  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  strike  which  be- 
gan January  1  was  settled,  July  11,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  The  strike  began 
with  refusal  by  the  men  of  a  reduction  in  the  scale  of 
wages  varying  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent.  Senator 
Smith  refused  the  request  of  the  manufacturers  for  his  aid 
in  getting  an  increase  in  the  proposed  tariff  on  pottery, 
unless  they  would  make  some  concession  to  the  men,  and 
would  start  their  potteries.  Various  proposals  on  their 
part  failed  to  satisfy  the  workingmen  or  the  senator,  till 
under  his  leadership  committees  of  manufacturers  and  of 
workingmen  in  conference  agreed  on  a  reduction  of  12£ 
per  cent  from  last  year's  scale,  and  thus  ended  the  strike. 

The  iron  miners'  strike  on  the  Gogebic  range  in  Mich- 
igan, which  had  required  the  presence  of  militia,  ended 
on  July  29  after  six  weeks'  idleness,  a  loss  of  $100,000  to 
the  workers,  and  an  added  county  tax  of  $50,000. 

The  Garment-workers'  Strike.— One  of  the  most 
remarkable  strikes  on  record,  which  covered  only  a  little 
more  than  a  week,  and  yet  involved  nearly  20,000  workers 
in  New  York  city  and  Brooklyn,  with  large  numbers  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  elsewhere,  was  that  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  and  the  United  Garment-workers 
of  America,  September  4  to  13.  Probably  no  strike  ever 
commanded  more  universal  sympathy — so  far  as  its  facts 
were  known — by  reason  of  the  sufferings  of  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it,  the  justice  of  their  general  claim,  and  the 
peaceable  methods  of  their  procedure.  Nearly  all  the 
strikers  were  foreigners  of  recent  immigration,  largely 
Jews  from  Poland  and  Russia,  ignorant  of  our  language; 
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and  their  urgent  competition  for  employment  had  bee,n 
availed  of  for  a  continuous  lowering  of  prices  by  their 
employers,  who  themselves  were  subject  to  an  equally 
urgent  competition  in  their  own  sphere.  At  length  these 
garment- workers  had  come  to  probably  the  lowest  range 
of  wages  paid  to  any  class  of  men  in  this  country,  with 
the  most  exacting  and  wearing  conditions  of  work. 

While  the  questions  of  justice  involved  in  the  strike 
were  simple,  it  involved  elements  of  unusual  complexity. 
The  lines  of  contest  were  confusing  to  an  onlooker,  and 
the  proper  lines  of  settlement  presented  a  difficult  problem. 
It  was  widely  heralded  as  a  strike  against  the  "sweating 
system;"  it  was  rather  against  the  "task  system,"  with 
which  the  sweating  system  is  combined.  The  task  system 
involves  putting  out  of  work  to  be  done  and  paid  for  by  the 
piece,  instead  of  the  hiring  of  work  by  the  day  or  the 
hour.  The  workers  on  the  "  tasks"  may  be  huddled  into 
small  work-rooms,  and  superintended  not  by  the  manu- 
facturer, but  by  a  contractor;  or  the  tasks  may  be  done  by 
the  dwellers  in  small,  often  filthy  tenement  rooms — a 
whole  family  perhaps  crowded  into  one  room.  This  system 
invades  the  rights  proper  to  an  American  workman,  one  of 
which  is  that  he  shall  be  paid  a  proper  day's  wage  for  a 
certain  number  of  hours'  work  each  day.  Its  tendency 
through  a  long  series  of  years  has  been  to  drive  wages 
down  toward  the  starvation  point,  while  the  workers  in 
shops  under  it  scarcely  see  their  families.  A  leader  of 
these  workmen  said: 

"For  fifteen  years  we  have  been  working  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night.  We  never  have  a  chance  to  see  our 
families. " 

Another  said: 

"  We  want  a  ten-hour  work  day.  We  see  our  families  but  once 
a  week.  .  .  .  We  are  strangers  to  our  own  children.  When 
the  task  system  is  out  of  the  way,  we  shall  attack  the  sweating  system. 
We  want  to  be  employed  directly  by  the  manufacturers  in  their  own 
shops,  and  not  on  the  convict  plan. " 

The  strikers'  report — in  its  main  features  authenticated 
by  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell,  the  philanthropist,  and 
by  Dr.  Jane  E.  Robbins,  of  the  College  Settlement  Society, 
who  investigated  the  situation — is  that  there  are  three 
factors  in  the  business,  the  merchant,  the  contractor,  and 
the  "operator."  The  contractor  agrees  to  supply  to  the 
merchant  so  many  coats  in  a  given  time,  to  which  end  he 
distributes  the  work  among  operators,  basters,  and  finish- 
ers— perhaps  numbering  a  dozen,  in  a  small  unclean  room, 
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in  which  disease  is  bred  to  be  distributed  with  the  gar- 
ments. The  operator  gets  from  the  contractor  a  "  task," 
till  lately  about  seven  coats,  which,  by  hard  work  he  can  fin- 
ish in  three  days;  for  these  he  is  paid  about  $3,  the  baste rs. 
$2. 60,  the  finishers  $1. 50.  The  strike  was  caused  by  increase 
of  the  task  from  seven  to  ten,  twelve,  or  even  more  coats, 
the  pay  remaining  the  same;  and  it  was  aimed  at  the  con- 
tractors. Men  were  reported  working  16  or  17  hours  a 
day  for  $5  per   week.     Mrs.  Lowell  said  of  the  strike; 

"What  they  have  chosen  is  acute  starvation  for  a  short  time, 
they  have  been  experiencing  chronic  starvation." 

It  was  a  most  gratifying  victory  for  labor,  when,  after 
repeated  conferences,  the  contractors'  association  con- 
ceded to  the  men  the  following  terms — each  contractor 
giving  to  the  association  his  bond  to  fulfil  the  same: 

Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work;  wages  shall  be  paid 
weekly;  finishers  shall  receive  at  least  $9  per  week;  fitters,  at  least 
$10;  pressers  at  least  $11;  basters  at  least  $13;  and  operators  at 
least  $15. 

The  result  indicates  that  the  public  mind  in  this  coun- 
try sees  that  cheapness  carried  beyond  a  certain  point  be- 
comes an  intolerable  public  evil. 

The  Textile  Trade  Strike.— A  disturbance  of 
large  dimensions  in  the  textile  industry,  which  began  in  a 
strike  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  August  20,  and  devel- 
oped a  lock-out  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  August  22,  had 
not  reached  a  final  settlement  when  the  quarter  ended. 
It  was  happily  without  riotous  demonstrations,  though 
much  bitterness  of  feeling  was  shown.  It  was  occasioned 
by  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in  wages.  The  wages  had 
undergone  a  similar  reduction  one  year  previously,  so  that 
earnings,  it  is  stated,  ranged  from  $13  per  week  to  $4.80. 
The  strike  in  New  Bedford  involved  withdrawal  from 
work  of  10,000  people;  and  the  shutting  down  of  mills  at 
Fall  River  threw  about  20,000  more  out  of  employment. 
The  manufacturers  in  general  assert  that  they  have  been 
making  no  profits  at  the  rates  current  since  the  tariff 
agitation  began,  and  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  close 
and  to  wait  for  orders  for  goods — hoping  that  affairs  may 
soon  take  such  a  turn  as  will  allow  good  wages  to  be  paid. 
A  few  of  them,  one  of  whom  is  very  prominent,  deny  the 
necessity  of  the  present  reduction,  inasmuch  as  they  now 
see  signs  of  returning  prosperity.  Among  the  operatives 
also  there  is  some  disagreement — the  Mule-spinners'  As- 
sociation, led  by  Robert  Howard,  being  censured  by  the 
Weavers' Association.  There  have  been  temporary  returns 
of  some  strikers,  and  occasional  reopenings  of  mills. 
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Labor  and  the  Courts. — A  temporary  injunction 
issued  in  August  by  Judge  Dugro  of  the  New  York  su- 
perior court — restraining  members  of  a  tailors'  union 
from  interference  with  the  business  of  a  firm  which  had 
been  threatened  with  boycott  by  the  union,  some  of  whose 
members  had  been  in  the  firm's  employ  and  had  struck — 
has  been  generally  interpreted  as  an  injunction  against 
,  peaceful  boycotting  of  an  employer.  It  is  certainly  more 
sweeping  than  any  injunction  heretofore  issued  in  this 
country,  as  it  prohibits  loitering  near  the  employer's  place 
of  business,  maintaining  "a  system  of  patrol,  picketing, 
or  espionage,"  and  "  interfering  by  means  of  published 
circulars  or  notices  *  *  *  intended  to  prevent  workmen 
from  seeking  employment."  It  even  forbids  "enticing" 
any  one  from  the  employment  in  question.  It  is  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  all  the  terms  of  this  injunction 
will  be  affirmed  in  permanence. 

An  article  in  Harper's  Weekly,  considering  the  liabili- 
ties to  great  public  injury  through  mere  cessation  of  work 
by  men  employed  on  railroads  and  great  lines  of  inter- 
course, advocates  protection  from  such  danger  by  laws 
providing  for  the  organization  and  control  of  such  em- 
ployees on  "the  principles  recognized  in  our  maritime 
laws" — with  any  requisite  modifications.  Sailors  are  rec- 
ognized as  a  class  engaged  in  important  public  services, 
and  are  therefore  taken  under  the  nation's  protection; 
their  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  are  assured  to  them, 
and  their  wages  are  made  a  lien  upon  the  vessel  so  long  as 
it  floats.  They  are  wards  of  the  law.  But  these  peculiar 
rights  involve  peculiar  duties.  A  strike  on  land  would  be 
at  sea  mutiny  and  desertion,  severely  punishable:  a  boy- 
cott would  be  piracy.  It  is  suggested  that  employees  on 
all  lines  of  travel,  traffic,  and  intercommunication  be  dealt 
with  on  similar  principles  for  protection  of  the  vast  inter- 
ests involved. 

An  important  decision  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  rendered  by  Justice  Harlan  on  October 
1,  reversed  on  one  point  the  decision  of  Judge  Jenkins 
in  the  case  of  P.  M.  Arthur  and  others  against  the  North- 
ern Pacific  railroad  (pp.  138,  359).  Judge  Jenkins  had 
denied  the  right  of  railroad  employees  to  combine  under 
certain  specified  conditions,  among  which  he  gave  promi- 
nence to  an  intent  to  injure  the  property  or  the  business 
of  the  road.  Judge  Harlan's  decision  does  not  invalidate 
Judge  Jenkins's  prohibition  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  a  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  with  such  evil  intent;  but  it  de- 
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clares  that  the  words  "and  from  so  quitting  the  service  of 
the  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the 
property  or  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  rail- 
road/' should  be  eliminated  from  the  previous  writ  as 
granted,  inasmuch  as  these  words  prohibit  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  several  individuals,  each  acting  on  his  Own 
responsibility,  from  quitting  work.  Such  a  prohibition,  it 
is  declared,  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty, 
and  would  amount  to  establishing  a  condition  of  involun- 
tary servitude.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  final  decision, 
while  upholding  individual  liberty  of  workmen  to  quit 
work,  is  to  declare  illegal  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
of  employees  which  has  for  its  object  the  crippling  of 
property  by  obstructing  its  control  or  management,  or  by 
using  force,  intimidation,  or  wrongful  methods  against 
employees  to  induce  them  to  quit  the  service. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Prendergast,  who  murdered  Carter  Harrison,  mayor  of 
Chicago,  111.,  October  28, 1893,  expiated  his  crime  on  the 
gallows  in  that  city  on  July  13. 

On  July  16,  Governor  Flower  of  New  York  commuted 
the  sentence  of  the  notorious  murderess,  Lizzie  Halliday, 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  supreme  court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  27, 
handed  down  a  decision  affirming  the  judgment  of  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  six  years'  imprisonment  of  John 
Y.  McKane,  for  felony  in  connection  with  the  Gravesend 
election  frauds  in  the  fall  of  1893. 

On  July  19,  Bartholomew  Shea,  convicted  of  the  mur- 
der of  Robert  Ross,  during  the  Troy  election  riots,  March 
6,  1894,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  electricity  in  the  week 
beginning  August  21.  An  appeal  to  a  higher  court  has 
been  taken. 

On  July  27,  John  McGough,  convicted  of  shooting 
William  Ross  during  the  Troy  election  riots,  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  nineteen  years  and  six  months. 

Six  negroes,  suspected  of  arson,  were  surrounded  near 
Millington,  Tenn.,  while  on  their  way  to  court,  August 
31,  by  fifty  armed  men,  and  mercilessly  shot.  Five  white 
men  have  already  been  indicted  for  the  murder. 

DISASTERS. 

Forest  Fires. — Phillips,  a  town  in  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, was  wiped  out  by  a  forest  fire  on  the  night  of  July  27. 
Out  of  800  buildings,  only  thirty  nine  remained.     More 
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than  3,000  people  were  rendered  homeless.     Forty  persons 
lost  their  lives,  and  the  money  loss  reached  11,500,000. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  forest  fires  broke 
out  in  portions  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
culminating,  September  1,  in  the  partial  or  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  following  towns: 

Minnesota — Towns  totally  destroyed,  Hinckley,  Pokegama,  Sand- 
stone, Sandstone  Junction  or  Miller,  Partridge,  Cromwell, Curtis, Crush- 
ing, Mission  Creek;  partly  destroyed.  Finlayson,  Mansfield,  Rutledge, 
Milaca;  county  totally  destroyed,  Pine;  counties  partly  destroyed, 
Kanabec,  Carlton,  Benton,  Aitkin,  Mille  Lacs,  Morrison. 

Wisconsin — Towns  totally  destroyed,  Corastock,  Benoit,  Bar- 
ronett,  Poplar,  Marengo,  Granite  Lake;  partly  burned,  Spencer,  High 
Bridge,  Ashland  Junction,  Fifield,  Washburn,  Cartwright,  Grants- 
burg,  Turtle  Lake,  Rice  Lake,  Muscoda,  Bashaw,  Shell  Lake,  South 
Range;  counties  partly  burned,  Barron,  Washburn,  Florence, 
Ashland,  Taylor,  Chippewa,  Burnett,  Marinette,  Price,  Grant,  Doug- 
las, Marathon,  Bayfield. 

Michigan — Towns  partly  burned,  Trout  Creek,  Ewen,  Sidnaw; 
counties  partly  burned,  Houghton,  Ontonagon  (almost  total  except  in 
towns),  Huron,  Macomb. 

The  loss  of  life  is  estimated  at  650,  and  the  loss  of 
property  at  $12,000,000,  exclusive  of  standing  timber  de- 
stroyed. The  thrilling  and  heartrending  incidents  of 
this  vast  and  widespread  calamity  would  furnish  ample 
material  for  an  entire  volume.  In  a  stretch  of  territory 
in  Minnesota,  twenty-six  miles  long  and  fifteen  wide,  not 
a  single  human  habitation  was  left  standing.  The  smoke 
from  the  fires  rendered  navigation  dangerous  on  all  the 
great  lakes  except  Lake  Ontario. 

About  the  same  time  there  were  forest  fires  more  or 
less  destructive  in  Chautauqua  and  Erie  counties,  New 
York,  and  in  the  Adirondacks  and  Catskills.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Rainy  river  district  of  Canada. 

The  most  destructive  forest  fires  previous  to  those  above 
named,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  occurred,  the  first  in 
October,  1871,  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  when  2,000 
persons  perished  in  the  flames,  and  inestimable  financial 
damage  was  entailed;  the  second  in  September,  1881,  in 
Michigan,  when  300  lives  were  lost,  together  with  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property. 

Other  Fires. — The  buildings  known  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  World's  Fair  as  the  Terminal  Station,  Adminis- 
tration, Manufactures,  Electricity,  and  Mining  buildings, 
Machinery  hall,  and  the  Agricultural  building  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  July  5,  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

Belle  Plain,  Iowa,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  July 
28.  Over  sixty  buildings  and  business  concerns  were 
burned  out,  with  a  loss  of  $450,000. 
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Mayo  College,  Cooper,  Texas,  was  burned  July  30. 
Loss  $100,000. 

The  lumber  district,  Chicago,  111.,  was  the  scene  of  a 
fire,  August  1,  entailing  losses  aggregating  over  $2,000,- 
000. 

Dalton,  Ohio,  was  fired  by  an  incendiary,  September 
10,  when  forty-seven  buildings  were  burned,  the  loss 
reaching  $250,000. 

Ten  blocks  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Portland,  Or., 
September  23.  Loss  over  $2,000,000.  Three  men  per- 
ished. 

St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  College,  Oakland,  Cal.,  was 
burned  September  23.     Loss  nearly  $200,000. 

Other  Disasters. — The  Halifax  express  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  railway  went  through  a  bridge  near  Green- 
ville, Maine,  July  2.  Five  persons  were  killed  and  eight 
injured. 

By  the  explosion  of  an  ammunition  wagon  in  Grand 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.,  four  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
regular  troops  stationed  there  to  keep  order  during  the 
railroad  strike,  July  16,  were  killed,  and  two  mortally 
wounded,  while  fourteen  others,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
were  in  different  degrees  injured. 

Eight  men  were  blown  to  pieces  by  a  dynamite  ex- 
plosion in  a  colliery  of  the  Stockton  mine,  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  Penn. ,  July  17. 

A  train  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad 
was  wrecked  by  the  spreading  of  the  rails  on  a  high 
trestle,  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  August  10.  Twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  a  number  injured. 

The  yacht  race  for  the  Corporation  cup,  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  August  21,  had  a  tragical  ending.  A  storm  sud- 
denly struck  the  boats,  and  one  of  them,  the  Primrose, 
went  down.     Eight  lives  were  lost. 

At  Franklin,  near  Seattle,  Wash.,  August  24,  thirty- 
seven  miners  were  suffocated. 

A  large  district  in  Texas,  west  of  San  Antonio,  was, 
late  in  October,  swept  by  a  flood,  resulting  in  the  drown- 
ing of  several  hundred  persons,  together  with  immense 
destruction  of  property.  Half  the  houses  in  the  town  of 
Uvalde  were  swept  away;  the  town  of  D'hanis  was  com- 
pletely submerged;  and  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses 
perished.  The  weight  of  damage  rests  upon  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad,  estimated  at  $1,200,000. 

A  train  on  the  Cairo  branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
railroad  was  overturned  by  a  tornado  at  Charleston,  Mo., 
September  13.     Two  were  killed  and  ten  injured. 
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A  tornado  swept  from  Worth  county,  Iowa,  to  Palo 
Alto  county,  September  23,  by  which  many  towns  were 
damaged  and  a  number  of  persons  killed.  On  the  previ- 
ous day,  central  Iowa  suffered  severely  from  a  similar 
storm. 

On  September  26,  a  cyclone,  which  had  started  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  West  Indies,  reached  the  lower  Atlantic 
coast  of  the. United  States,  doing  much  damage,  especially 
in  Florida  and  Georgia.  It  turned  seaward  again,  finally 
spending  its  force  somewhere  in  mid- Atlantic. 

SPORTING. 

In  the  regatta  of  the  Mud  hook  yacht  club,  near  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  July  5,  the  Valkyrie,  Lord  Dunraven's 
famous  cutter,  was  struck  and  sunk  by  the  Satan ita. 
The  collision  seems  to  have  been  due  solely  to  a  small  boat 
getting  in  the  way  of  the  Satanita,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  water  was  crowded  with  other  craft.  Lord  Dunraven 
narrowly  escaped  being  struck  by  the  bowsprit  of  the 
Satanita  at  the  moment  of  the  collision.  All  on  board 
the  Valkyrie  were  rescued  before  she  sank.  The  Satanita 's 
bows  were  badly  stove.  Only  one  man  was  injured, 
Brown,  a  seaman,  who  had  his  leg  broken.  The  crew, 
numbering  fifty-six,  lost  everything  except  what  they 
wore.  The  other  contestants,  the  Vigilant  and  Britannia, 
proceeded  in  the  race,  which  was  won  by  the  Britannia. 
A  week  later  the  Valkyrie  was  put  into  slings,  and  towed 
into  shallow  water. 

Owing  to  the  victory  of  the  Vigilant,  now  owned  by 
Mr.  George  Gould,  over  the  Valkyrie,  in  the  races  for  the 
America's  cup  in  October,  1893,  high  hopes  were  enter- 
tained in  this  country  of  her  success  in  the  various  races 
sailed  in  British  waters  during  July  and  August  of  the 
present  year.  These  hopes  were,  however,  disappointed. 
Her  most  important  races  were  with  the  Britannia,  owned 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Satanita,  another  British 
yacht.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: 


Positions  Taken. 

Yachts. 

Firsts. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

11 
6 
1 

6 
11 
1 

0 

Satanita 

1 

The  races  were  sailed  on  courses  largely  landlocked, 
and  are  not  considered  conclusive  of  the  powers  of  the 
Vigilant  on  open  courses  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
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In  the  Yale-Oxford  athletic  contest,  which  took  place 
at  the  Queen's  Club,  London,  July  16,  the  Englishmen 
were  the  victors  in  five  contests  to  the  Americans'  three. 
Hickok,  Sheldon,  and  Sanford,  on  the  part  of  the  visitors, 
did  splendid  work.  The  spectators  numbered  10,000, 
among  whom  were  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Bayard, 
and  Sir  Richard  Webster.  The  score  was  as  follows: 
Hundred  yards,  mile,  half-mile,  quarter-mile,  and  hurdle 
race,  Oxford;  long  jump,  weight  putting,  and  hammer 
throwing,  Yale. 

On  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  track,  September  6,  Robert 
J.  made  the  second  heat  in  his  second  match  with  Joe 
Patchen  in  2:02£,  the  fastest  mile  ever  paced.  On  the 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  track,  September  14,  Robert  J.  paced 
a  mile  in  2:0l£.  At  the  same  time,  Carbonate  lowered 
the  two-year-old  pacing  record  from  2:10  to  2:09;  John  R. 
Gentry  made  the  stallion  record  for  pacers  2:03^;  Directly 
tied  Carbonate's  record  of  2:10  for  the  two-year-old  pacers, 
made  earlier  in  the  week;  and  Joe  Patchen  paced  a  mile  in 
2:04. 

The  international  chess  masters'  tournament  at  Leipsic, 
Germany,  closed  September  15.  Dr.  Siegbert  Tarrasch 
took  first  prize  with  a  total  of  13£  points.  Lipke  won 
second  prize  with  13  points;  Teichmann  third,  with 
12  points;  Blackburne  and  Walbrodt  divided  fourth 
and  fifth  prizes  with  a  total  of  ll£  points;  and  Janowsky 
and  Marco  halved  the  sixth  prize  with  a  total  of  loi§- 
points  each. 

On  the  Galesburg  (111.)  track,  September  19,  the  mare 
Alix  beat  the  world's  record  for  trotting,  going  the  mile 
in  2:03|. 

The  best  previous  cycle  record,  the  paced  mile  with 
flying  start,  was  beaten,  September  28,  at  Waltham,  Mass., 
by  John  S.  Johnson,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Until  then, 
the  world's  record  was  1:52  3-5,  made  by  J.  P.  Bliss  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  fastest  mile  ever  ridden  in  the 
world  on  a  bicycle  had  been  1:51,  made  by  Michael  Dirn- 
berger,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  but  this  record  was  not  accepted 
as  official,  since  he  was  paced  by  horses.  Johnson's  record 
at  Waltham  was  1:50  3-5,  securing  to  him  universal  cham- 
pionship. At  the  same  time,  Johnson  beat  the  three- 
quarter-mile  record,  doing  that  distance  in  1:23. 
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IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Farm  and  Home  Proprietorship. — The  results  of 
the  investigation,  under  the  census  of  1890,  of  the  condi- 
tions of  farm  and  home  proprietorship  in  the  United 
States — the  first  investigation  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
anywhere — were  made  public  August  30,  1894. 

Of  the  12,690,152  families  in  the  whole  country,  47.80  per  cent 
own  their  farms  and  homes,  and  52.20  per  cent  hire;  and  of  the 
families  owning  their  farms  and  homes  27.97  per  cent  have  incum- 
brances thereon,  and  72.03  per  cent  no  incumbrance.  In  100  families, 
on  the  average,  52  hire  their  farms  and  homes,  35  own  free  of  in- 
cumbrance, and  13.02  subject  to  incumbrance.  The  number  of  resi- 
dent owners  of  land  in  the  United  States  is  6,066,417,  plus  such  a 
number  of  land-owners  as  may  be  living  in  tenant  families. 

The  farm  families  number  4,767,179,  of  which  65.92  per  cent 
own  their  farms  and  34.80  per  cent  hire,  while  of  the  owning  families 
28.22  per  cent  have  incumbrances  on  their  farms  and  71.78  per  cent 
have  none.  In  1880  25.56  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  hired.  Among 
100  farm  families,  on  the  average,  34  hire  their  farms,  47  own  free 
of  incumbrance,  and  19  own  subject  to  incumbrance. 

The  results  for  7,992,973  home  families  are  that  36.90  per  cent 
own  their  homes  and  63.10  per  cent  hire  them,  while  of  the  owning 
families  27.70  per  cent  own  their  homes  subject  to  incumbrance  and 
72.30  per  cent  free.  One  hundred  home  families,  on  the  average, 
contain  63  that  hire  their  homes,  27  that  own  free  of  incumbrance, 
and  10  that  own  subject  to  incumbrance. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  to  100,000  population  are  aggre- 
gated for  the  1,749,579  home  families  that  live  in  them,  and  of  their 
families  35.96  per  cent  own  their  homes  and  64.04  per  cent  hire, 
while  of  the  owning  families  34.11  per  cent  own  subject  to  incum- 
brance, and  65.89  per  cent  without  incumbrance. 

In  the  cities  that  contain  over  100,000  population  there  are  1,948,- 
834  home  families,  of  which  22.83  per  cent  own  their  homes,  and 
77.17  per  cent  hire,  while  of  the  owning  families  37.80  per  cent  own 
subject  to  incumbrance,  and  62.20  per  cent  free  of  incumbrance. 
Among  the  cities  having  100,000  population  and  over,  New  York  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  home  tenancy,  namely,  93.67;  Boston  is 
next,  with  81.57  per  cent;  Brooklyn  third,  with  81.44  per  cent;  Jer- 
sey City  fourth,  with  81.20  per  cent;  and  Cincinnati  fifth,  with  80.82 
per  cent.  The  percentage  for  Baltimore  is  73.94;  for  Buffalo,  60.03; 
for  Chicago,  71.27;  for  Cleveland,  60.90;  for  Denver,  70.89;  for  Minne- 
apolis, 68.86;  for  New  Orleans,  78.51;  for  Philadelphia,  77.24;  for  St. 
Louis,  79.53;  for  St.  Paul,  59.80;  for  San  Francisco,  78.46;  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  74.80.  The  smallest  percentage — 56.02 — represents 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

To  bring  the  urban  population  into  contrast  with  the  non-urban 
population,  totals  have  been  obtained  for  4,224,560  home  families  liv 
ing  outside  of  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  people  and  over,  and  of  these 
families,  43.78  per  cent  own  their  homes,  56.22  per  cent  hire,  while 
of  the  owning  families  23.09  per  cent  own  with  incumbrance,  and 
76.91  per  cent  own  without  incumbrance.  Among  100  of  these  home 
families,  on  the  average  56  hire  their  homes,  34  own  free  of  incum- 
brance, and  10  subject  to  incumbrance. 
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The  value  of  the  1,696,890  farms  and  homes  subject  to  incum- 
brance is  $5,687,298,069,  and  the  incumbrance  on  them  is  $2,132,- 
949,563,  or  37.50  per  cent  of  the  value.  The  886,957  farms  subject  to 
incumbrance  are  worth  $3,054,923,165,  and  the  incumbrance  is  $1,085,- 
995,960,  or  35.55  per  cent  of  the  value.  The  809,933  homes  subject 
to  incumbrance  are  valued  at  $2,632,375,904,  and  the  incumbrance  is 
$1,046,953,603,  or  39.77  per  cent  of  the  v^ue. 

The  cities  of  8,000  to  100,000  population  have  214,613  incumbered 
homes,  occupied  by  owners,  worth  $739,846,087,  with  an  incumbrance 
amounting  to  $292,611,974,  which  is  39.55  per  cent  of  the  value. 

In  the  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,  the  value  of  the 
168,159  incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners  is  $934,191,811,  and 
these  homes  are  incumbered  for  $393,029,833,  or  for  42.07  per  cent 
of  their  value. 

In  the  country  outside  of  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  people  and 
over,  the  value  of  the  427,161  incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners 
is  $958,337,006,  and  the  incumbrance  is  $361,311,796,  or37.70  per 
cent  of  the  value. 

Of  the  incumbrance  on  farms  and  homes  22.50  per  cent  bears  in- 
terest at  rates  less  than  6  per  cent,  33.44  per  cent  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  43.36  per  cent  at  rates  greater  than  6  per  cent,  and  10.96  per 
cent  at  rates  greater  than  8  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  each  owned  and  incumbered  farm  in  the 
United  States  is  $3,444;  of  each  incumbered  home,  $3,250;  and  the 
average  incumbrance  on  each  of  the  farms  is  $1,224;  on  each  incum- 
bered home,  $1,293.  The  interest  charged  for  one  year  on  the  in- 
cumbrance on  owned  farms  and  homes  is  $141,910,106;  on  the  owned 
and  incumbered  farms,  $76,728,077;  on  the  owned  and  incumbered 
homes,  $65,182,029.  The  average  interest  charge  for  one  year  on 
each  owned  and  incumbered  farm  is  $87,  on  each  home  $80.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  on  the  incumbrance  on  the  owned  farms  is 
7.07  per  cent;  on  homes,  6.23  per  cent;  average  for  farms  and  homes, 
6.65  per  cent. 

In  the  cities  of  8,000  to  100,000  population,  the  average  value  of 
each  owned  and  incumbered  home  is  $3,447;  the  average  incumbrance, 
$1,363;  average  annual  interest  charge,  $86;  average  rate  of  interest 
6.29  per  cent. 

In  the  cities  having  at  least  100,000  population,  $5,555  represents 
the  average  value  of  each  owned  and  incumbered  home.  New  York 
has  the  highest  value,  namely,  $19,200;  San  Francisco  is  second, 
with  $7,993;  Brooklyn  third,  with  $7,349;  Omaha  fourth,  with  $7,179; 
and  Washington  fifth,  with  $7,054.  The  annual  interest  charge  on 
each  owned  and  incumbered  home  in  these  cities  is  $134,  the  highest 
amount  being  $438,  in  New  York,  and  the  lowest  amount  $33,  in 
Louisville.  Denver  has  the  highest  average  rate  of  interest  on  the 
incumbrance  on  owned  and  incumbered  homes,  namely,  7.87  per 
cent;  and  New  Orleans  is  second,  with  7.86  per  cent.  New  York  has 
the  lowest  rate,  4.95  per  cent,  and  Boston  stands  next,  with  5.14  per 
cent. 

It  was  ascertained  that  74.22  per  cent  of  the  incumbrance  on 
owned  farms  was  incurred  for  the  purpose  of  buying  real  estate  and 
making  improvements,  and  that  83.51  per  cent  was  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  and  improving  real  estate,  investing  in  business,  and  pur- 
chasing the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property.  In  the  case  of 
homes  81.24  per  cent  of  the  incumbrance  was  incurred  to  secure  pur- 
chase money  and  to  make  improvements;  and  92.86  per  cent  was  in- 
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curred  for  purchase  money,  improvements,  business,  ana  the  purchase 
of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property. 

Consumption  of  Beer.— The  following  statistics  re- 
garding the  production  and  consumption  of  beer  in  the 
world  during  the  year  1893  appeared  recently  in  a  Vienna 
paper: 

The  leading  position  among  beer-producing  and  consuming 
countries  is  occupied  by  Germany.  The  brew  in  the  German  empire 
last  year  was  1,202,132,074  imperial  gallons,  against  1,168,089.472 
gallons  in  1892,  the  increase  in  1893  being  thus  34,032,602  gallons,  or 
nearly  3  per  cent.  The  average  annual  consumption  of  malt  liquor 
per  head  in  the  German  empire  last  year  was  33.378  gallons,  ranging 
from  62  gallons  in  Bavaria  to  11.66  gallons  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
In  the  production  of  this  large  quantity  of  beer,  there  were  used  1,552,- 
950  tons  of  malt  and  20,183  tons  of  hops. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  makes  a  good 
second  to  the  German  empire  as  a  producer  of  malt  liquor.  The  brew- 
eries there  produced  last  year  1,164,752,952  gallons,  or  30  gallons 
per  head  of  its  population  per  annum.  The  brewers  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  used  in  the  production  of  their  heavy  ales  and  porters  in 
1893  a  total  of  1,863,386  tons  of  malt,  etc.,  or  about  295,000  tons  above 
what  German  brewers  required  in  their  production  of  37,379,122  gal- 
lons more  of  beer. 

America,  including  in  this  term  the  United  States  and  the  various 
South  American  countries,  is  the  third  in  rank  among  the  great 
brewing  countries.  The  breweries  of  the  western  continent  produced 
last  year  1,084,433,460  gallons  of  malt  liquor,  and  the  consumption 
per  head  per  annum  was  sixteen  gallons.  In  the  production  of  her 
quota  of  malt  liquor,  America  used  1,723,900  tons  of  malt  or  its 
equivalents. 

Austria,  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  beer- producing  countries,  brewed 
in  1893  385,256,168  gallons  of  malt  liquor,  an  increase  of  14,456,222 
gallons  over  1892.  The  average  for  the  entire  Austrian  empire  was 
12.90  gallons  per  head.  The  brewers  of  Austria  used  last  year  195,366 
tons  of  malt  and  6,558  tons  of  hops. 

Of  the  remaining:  countries,  Belgium  brewed  209,856,174  gallons 
of  beer,  or  32  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  She  used 
205,323  tons  of  malt  and  3,747  tons  of  hops.  France,  with  2,649 
breweries,  made  196.630,500  gallons  of  beer,  and  used  219,453  tons  of 
malt  and  3,219  tons  of  hops.  Russia  produced  98,638,892  gallons  of 
beer,  or  1£  gallons  per  head,  and  used  110,088  tons  of  malt  and  1,355 
tons  of  hops.  Denmark  turned  out  45,059,300  gallons  of  malt  liquor, 
or  20.46  gallons  for  each  head  of  the  population,  and  used  52,030  tons 
of  malt  and  657  tons  of  hops.  The  Netherlands  produced  33,080.300 
gallons  of  beer,  or  6.69  gallons  per  head,  and  used  38,884  tons  of  malt 
and  566  tons  of  hops.  The  brewers  of  Sweden  produced  28,301,350 
gallons  of  beer,  or  5£  gallons  per  head,  using  32.090  tons  of  malt 
and  510  tons  of  hops.  In  Switzerland,  26,170,342  gallons  of  beer 
were  brewed  in  1893,  or  9.64  gallons  per  head,  the  consumption  of 
malt  amounting  to  28,000  tons,  and  of  hops  to  415  tons.  The  remaining 
countries  for  which  statistics  are  given  (Luxembourg,  Spain,  Norway, 
Italy,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  India  and  other  Brit- 
ish possessions)  all  produced  less  than  20,000,000  gallons  each;  and  the 
total  output  of  malt  liquor  for  all  these  countries,  together  with  those 
specially  referred  to,  is  put  at  over  4,500,000,000  imperial  gallons. 
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It  is  estimated  that  they  used  last  year   7,270,000  tons  of  malt  and 
82,000  tons  of  hops. 

Railway  Receiverships. — In  respect  to  number  of 
roads,  mileage,  and  capital  involved,  the  record  of  railway 
bankruptcies  for  the  first  half  of  1894  is  more  favorable 
than  for  the  corresponding  part  of  1893. 

During  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1894,  receivers  were  ap- 
pointed for  twenty-three  companies  owning  2,988  miles  of  road  and 
representing  bonded  debt  and  capital  stock  aggregating  $260,101,000. 
During  the  first  half  of  1893  the  number  of  companies  involved 
was  27,  mileage  5,282.  and  capital  $370,831,000,  toward  which 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  contributed  1,173  miles  and  $193,000,- 
000  of  securities.  The  far  greater  figures  of  the  last  half  of  1893 
were  largely  made  up  by  a  few  prodigious  failures — those  of  the  Erie, 
Northern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  roads.  So,  too,  the  totals  for  the  six 
months,  ended  June  30,  1894,  were  due  very  largely  to  the  addition 
of  three  lines  involved  in  the  Santa  Fe  and  Union  Pacific  failure, 
namely,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Colorado  Midland,  aggregating 
1 ,215  miles  and  nearly  $161 ,000,000  capital, and  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  company,  with  its  1,059  miles  of  rail  besides  200  miles  of 
steamboat  lines,  and  its  $46,700;000  of  capital.  The  fact  that  the 
totals  are  so  largely  made  up  by  a  few  great  companies  which  had 
long  been  staggering  under  their  loads  of  debt  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  confess  insolvency,  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  figures  for  the 
entire  year  will  show  a  much  lower  mortality  rate  than  its  ever-memor- 
able predecessors,  1893  and  1892. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

New  York  Constitutional  Convention. — The  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  the  state  of  New  York,  after  a 
session  in  Albany  of  nearly  five  months,  dissolved  on 
September  29.  ^Representing  the  people  in  their  sovereign 
deliberative  capacity,  it  held  high  functions,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  notable  bodies  convoked  in  any  of  the  states 
in  recent  years.  Of  its  175  delegates,  about  150  were  in 
constant  attendance.  The  legal  profession  naturally  was 
prominent  in  its  membership,  having  143  representatives; 
and  the  eminent  lawyer  Joseph  H.  Choate  of  New  York 
was  its  skilful  and  diligent  president.  It  was  conspicuous 
for  culture,  more  than  half  the  delegates  being  college 
graduates.  As  no  large  proportion  of  its  work  involved 
partizan  differences,  its  discussions  were  usually  temperate 
and  considerate  of  the  broad  sphere  of  public  welfare. 
Differing  from  the  last  constitutional  convention — in 
which  the  farmers  and  workmen  outnumbered  the  law- 
yers— and  coming  to  its  work  at  a  period  when  far  fewer 
ancient  abuses  lingered  on  the  field  of  law,  its  action  was 
on  conservative  lines  and  in   good   degree   regardful   of 
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precedent.  Yet  it  dealt  decisively  with  most  of  the  vital 
issues  now  occupying  the  public  thought.  Though  party 
lines  were  drawn  from  the  start,  yet  on  only  one  question, 
the  apportionment  throughout  the  state  of  the  districts 
for  senators  and  assemblymen,  was  the  decision  reached 
through  a  sharp  party  controversy  and  on  grounds  which 
might  be  deemed  partizan;  though  to  this  question  may  be 
added,  as  some  assert,  the  restrictions  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  great  cities  as  also  of  partizan  bearing. 

The  Proposed  Amendments. — The  amendments  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  numbered  about  400 :  of  these 
thirty-three  were  adopted,  constituting  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  which  is  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  of  the 
state  at  the  election  on  November  6 — an  extensive  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  referendum. 

The  political  revulsion  of  November,  1893,  which 
brought  the  republican  party  into  ascendency  in  both 
houses  of  the  state  legislature,  gave  them  unexpectedly 
a  large  majority  in  this  convention.  Lest  the  partizan 
feeling  that  might  be  aroused  should  endanger  the  entire 
revision  in  a  vote  by  the  people,  the  convention  ordered 
that  the  constitutional  amendments  adopted  should  be 
submitted  in  three  sections,  each  section  to  be  voted  on 
separately  so  that  the  rejection  of  one  section  would  not 
necessitate  that  of  the  other  two.  One  section  comprises 
the  apportionment  article,  a  second  the  articles  relating 
to  the  canals,  the  third  all  the  remaining  articles.  The 
address  to  the  people,  which  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion as  recapitulating  its  work,  represents  the  views  of  the 
republican  majority,  especially  in  its  commendation  of 
the  apportionment  article;  also  it  defends  the  restrictions  of 
representation  in  the  great  cities.  The  democratic  mem- 
bers refused  to  sign  the  address,  and  issued  one  attacking 
the  apportionment,  and  criticising  at  various  other  points 
the  revision  that  had  been  adopted. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  amendments  incor- 
porated in  the  revision: 

1.  The  office  of  coroner  is  to  be  no  longer  a  constitutional  of- 
fice- if  continued  at  all  it  must  be  by  special  legislation. — Much  scan- 
dal has  been  connected  with  the  office,  especially  in  New  York;  and 
its  duties  can  be  as  well  discharged  by  other  agencies. 

2.  No  legislative  bill  is  to  be  passed  until  three  calendar  legis- 
lative days  after  it  has  been  placed  in  printed  form  on  the  desks  of 
the  members. — This  is  intended  as  a  preventive  of  ill-considered  legis- 
lation, by  which  bills  utterly  unworthy  are  suddenly  presented  and 
crowded  through  in  the  confusion  of  the  closing  hours  of  a  session. 

3  and  4.     The  order  of  succession  to  the  governorship  in  case  of 
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vacancy  in  that  office  is  to  be,  after  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

5.  The  limitation  to  $5,000  of  damages  recoverable  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  is  to  be  no  longer  observed. — It  has  been  considered 
that  this  limitation  often  worked  injustice  to  individuals  for  the  bene- 
fit of  railroad  corporations;  and  that  as  in  case  of  accident,  so  in  case  of 
death,  the  jury  should  determine  the  amount  of  damages.  Railroad 
officials,  however,  have  argued  that  without  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion oppressive  damages  might  usually  be  assessed.  The  measure  is 
popularly  regarded  as  a  safeguard  to  human  life,  and  was  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

6.  A  person  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  lost  or  gained  a 
legal  residence  by  becoming  an  inmate  of  a  charitable  institution. — 
The  special  aim  of  this  amendment  is  to  prevent  the  inmates  of  the 
Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten  Island  from  voting  there  unless  they 
have  a  residence  there. 

7.  The  sale  by  the  state  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs  is  to  be 
authorized. 

8.  The  codification  commission  is  to  be  abolished  as  obsolete. 

9.  The  use  of  ballot-machines  in  elections  is  to  be  authorized. — 
This  is  expected  greatly  to  facilitate  rapid  voting  and  rapid  counting, 
and  to  aid  in  preventing  fraud. 

10.  No  enactment  or  provision  is  to  be  embraced  in  the  annual 
appropriation  or  supply  bill  unless  it  relates  specifically  to  some  par- 
ticular appropriation  in  the  bill. — This  abolistes  the  expedient  so 
often  used  for  enacting  objectionable  and  even  disgraceful  statutes  by 
tacking  them  on  as  "riders"  to  appropriation  bills — these  bills  being 
deemed  so  necessary  that  they  are  voted  for  even  with  undesirable 
"riders." 

11.  Citizenship  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  preceding  an  election 
is  to  be  requisite  for  every  voter  at  that  election. — This  amendment 
extends  the  period  (heretofore  ten  days)  required  for  naturalization 
before  voting.     It  was  passed  by  an  almost  strict  party  vote,  102  to  54. 

12.  The  political  year  and  legislative  term  are  to  begin  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  and  the  legislature  is  to  assemble  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January. 

13.  The  acceptance,  demand,  request,  or  use,  by  any  public  of- 
ficer, of  any  free  pass,  franking  privilege,  or  discrimination  in  passen- 
ger, telegraph,  or  telephone  rates,  from  any  corporation  or  person,  is 
to  be  accounted  a  misdemeanor;  as  is  also  the' offer  or  promise  to  any 
officer  of  any  such  free  pass,  privilege,  or  discrimination. — This 
amendment  was  passed  after  one  of  the  most  vehement  debates  of 
the  convention. 

14.  Labor  in  prisons  in  competition  with  free  labor  is  to  be  pro- 
hibited, except  on  public  works. — This  amendment,  which  was  passed 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  three  votes,  has  by  some  been  called  a  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  the  trade-unions.  At  first  its  defeat  seemed 
certain;  but  the  debate  converted  some  eminent  opponents  to  support- 
ers on  the  ground  that  it  was  requisite  to  any  thorough  prison  reform. 
In  its  behalf  also  it  was  shown  that  the  proposed  system  had  found 
favor  in  England  and  France,  and  that  the  money  lost  by  the  system 
now  in  vogue  was  sufficient  to  support  in  idleness  all  the  convicts. 

15.  All  election  boards  or  officers  (except  for  town-meetings  or 
village  elections)  are  to  be  constituted  equally  from  the  two  political  par- 
ties casting  the-  largest  numbers  of  votes  at  the  last  general  elec- 
tion.— This  has  been  proved  indispensable  for  securing  honesty  in 
elections. 

Vol.  4.-39. 
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16.  The  entire  judiciary  system  is  to  be  remodelled  through 
changes  which  discard  useless  officials,  consolidate  city  with  state  tri- 
bunals, and  abolish  pensions — all  in  accordance  with  a  clear  definition 
(which  is  given)  of  the  functions  of  each  branch  of  the  judiciary. — 
This  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  changes  adopted 
by  the  convention,  and  has  met  general  approval. 

17.  Tbere  is  to  be  a  new  legislative  apportionment  of  the  state, 
increasing  the  number  of  senators  from  thirty-two  to  fifty,  and  of 
members  of  assembly  from  128  to  150,  and  distributing  them  ac- 
cording to  territorial  boundaries  as  well  as  population.  Every  senate 
district  is  to  contain  as  nearly  as  may  be  an  equal  number  of  inhabi 
tants,  excluding  aliens,  and  is  to  be  of  compact  form  and  contiguous 
territory;  and  no  county  is  to  be  divided  in  forming  a  senate  district 
except  to  make  two  or  more  districts  wholly  within  the  county.  No 
county  is  to  have  four  or  more  senators  unless  it  has  a  full  ratio  for 
every  senator.  No  county  is  to  have  more  than  one  third  of  all  the 
senators,  and  no  two  counties  adjoining  as  now  organized  are  to  have 
more  than  one-half  of  all  the  senators.  Members  of  assembly  are  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  counties  as  nearly  as  may  be  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens.  Every 
county,  except  (at  present)  Hamilton,  is  to  be  entitled  to  one  member 
of  assembly.  Two  members  are  to  be  apportioned  to  every  county 
containing  more  population  than  the  ratio  and  one-half  over.  The  re- 
maining members  are  to  be  apportioned  among  counties  according  to 
population.  No  county  is  to  have  more  members  than  a  county  hav- 
ing more  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens.  Assembly  districts  are  to  be 
as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  may  be,  in  compact  form,  of  contig- 
uous territory;  and  an  assembly  district  is  to  be  wholly  within  one 
senate  district.  No  town,  and  no  block  in  a  city  inclosed  by  streets 
or  public  ways,  is  to  be  divided  in  forming  assembly  districts. 

The  amendment,  which  develops  the  above  principles  in  full  de- 
tail, occasioned  fierce  party  controversy  in  the  convention,  which  has 
been  prolonged  in  the  party  newspapers — the  democrats  charging 
grievous  unfairness  in  the  plan,  the  republicans  defending  it  asequit 
able.  The  chief  points  in  which  it  is  attacked  as  working  for  un- 
fairness, are  the  increase  of  members  in  the  legislature,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rules  for  applying  the  ratio  or  parts  thereof  in  distributing 
members,  and  the  limits  set  on  the  representation  of  the  counties  of 
New  York  and  Kings  (no  county  to  have  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  senators,  and  no  two  contiguous  counties  more  than  one  half). 
Probably  data  do  not  exist  adequate  to  prove  the  perfect  fairness  of 
this  or  any  other  apportionment  over  so  large  a  territory.  This  plan 
certainly  makes  impossible  the  outrageous  gerrymanders  lately  in 
vogue.  If  proportion  of  number  of  legislators  to  the  population  be  a 
prominent  element  in  fairness,  then  this  plan  makes  as  close  approxi- 
mation as  possible  to  that  proportion — except  for  the  possible  local 
limitation  to  arise  in  the  future  as  regards  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 
The  average  population  in  the  districts  is  remarkably  equal.  Other 
elements  may,  however,  need  to  be  considered. 

18.  The  lands  now  owned  or  hereafter  acquired,  constituting  the 
forest  preserve  as  now  fixed  by  law,  are  to  be  forever  kept  as  wild 
lands — not  to  be  leased,  sold,  exchanged,  nor  to  be  taken  by  any  cor- 
poration, nor  their  timber  to  be  sold,  removed,  or  destroyed. 

19.  Laws  are  to  be  passed  for  ascertainment  and  registration  of 
voters  at  least  ten  days  in  advance  of  an  election,  but  for  town  and 
village  elections  registration  is  to  be  required  only  by  express  provi- 
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sion  of  law.  In  cities  and  villages  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more  as 
shown  by  the  last  preceding  state  census,  the  registration  is  to  be  on 
personal  application;  but  voters  outside  of  such  cities  and  villages 
may  be  registered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  officers  in  charge  of 
registry  without  applying  in  person. 

20.  The  term  of  governor  and  other  state  officers,  except  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  is  to  be  two  years. — It  has  heretofore  been  three 
years. 

21.  All  local  and  municipal  elections  in  cities,  and  in  the  coun- 
ties of  New  York  and  Kings,  except  to  fill  vacancies,  are  to  be  held 
in  odd-numbered  years;  and  elections  for  state  officers,  except  mem- 
bers of  assembly,  in  even-numbered  years. — This  amendment,  separat- 
ing city  from  state  and  national  elections,  is  of  very  high  importance 
as  relieving  the  question  of  good  city  government  from  any  necessary 
association  with  national  or  party  politics — an  association  which  has 
been  found  fruitful  in  corruption. 

22.  The  system  of  free  public  schools  is  for  the  first  time  to  be 
recognized  in  the  constitution.  The  state  and  all  its  subdivisions  are 
to  be  forbidden  to  use,  or  permit  to  be  used,  their  credit  or  any  public 
money,  directly  or  indirectly— other  than  for  examination  or  inspec- 
tion— to  aid  any  school  or  institution  of  learning  wholly  or  in  part 
under  the  control  of  any  religious  denomination,  or  in  which  any  de- 
nominational tenet  is  taught. — This  amendment,  utterly  separating 
the  state  from  all  sectarian  or  denominational  affiliation — though  not, 
in  its  terms,  from  all  relation  to  religion  in  the  general  sense — was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  108  to  35.  The  majority  would  probably  not 
have  been  so  large  had  not  the  amendment  to  the  article  on  charities 
(which  was  considered  to  a  certain  degree  jointly  with  this  on  educa 
tion)  been  framed  to  supplement  on  one  important  point  the  educa- 
tional amendment  with  a  modification  of  its  sweeping  prohibition. 
[See  No.  23.]  The  debate  on  both  these  amendments  was  somewhat 
acrimonious. 

23.  Nothing  in  this  revision  is  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
making  such  provision  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  juvenile  delinquents,  as  to  it  may  seem  prop 
er;  or  to  prevent  any  county,  city,  town,  or  village  from  providing 
for  the  care,  support,  maintenance,  and  secular  education  of  inmates 
of  orphan  asylums,  homes  for  dependent  children,  or  correctional  in- 
stitutions, whether  under  public  or  private  control.  Payments  by 
counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  to  charitable  or  correctional  insti 
tutions  may  be  authorized,  but  are  not  to  be  required,  by  the  legisla- 
ture.— This  amendment,  which  passed  by  a  vote  of  113  to  17,  allows  a 
continuance  of  the  large  grants* for  education  which  have  been  made 
for  many  years  to  immense  charitable  institutions  for  the  young  under 
strict  control  of  one  of  the  religious  denominations. 

24.  The  state  canals  are  not  to  be  sold  or  leased,  but  this  pro 
vision  does  not  apply  to  the  short  Hamburg  canal  in  Buffalo.  All 
canal  tolls  are  to  be  abolished,  and  the  legislature  is  to  have  power 
to  expend  in  any  year  whatever  amount  of  money  may  be  needed  in 
improvement  of  the  canals. — The  canal  amendments  form  one  of  the 
three  sections  to  be  voted  on  separately. 

25.  Counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  are  to  be  prevented  from 
giving  or  lending  their  money  or  credit  to  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion; also  from  becoming  owners  of  stock  in,  or  bonds  of,  any  corpo 
ration  or  association;  but  provision  by  them  for  the  poor  is  not  hereby 
to  be  prevented..  Incurring  of  indebtedness  by  counties  or  cities  is  to 
be  limited  in  amount  according  to  an  elaborate  scheme  as  provided. 
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26.  Cities  are  to  be  classified  in  size  according  to  the  latest  state 
census:  the  first  class  including  those  having  a  population  of  250,000 
or  more;  the  second  class  those  having  a  population  of  50,000  and  less 
than  250,000;  the  third  class  those  having  a  population  less  than  50,- 
000.  Laws  relative  to  cities  are  to  be  classified  as  general  or  special — 
general  relating  to  all  cities  in  one  or  more  classes,  special  relating  to 
a  single  city  or  to  less  than  all  the  cities  in  a  class.  Special  city  laws 
are  not  to  be  enacted  finally  except  after  full  notice  thereof  to  the 
mayor  of  every  city  affected  thereby,  with  opportunity  given  him — 
concurrently  with  the  city  councils  in  cities  of  a  certain  class — to  ex- 
press approval  or  disapproval  of  the  bill:  in  case  of  disapproval  the 
bill  is  to  become  law  only  after  being  passed  a  second  time  and  duly 
acted  on  by  the  governor. — This  amendment,  protecting  cities  from 
sudden  legislative  mischief,  has  an  importance  shown  by  certain  action 
within  recent  years  at  Albany  grievously  affecting  the  interests  of  one 
or  two  cities. 

27.  This  revision  of  the  constitution,  so  far  as  approved  by  popu 
lar  vote,  is  to  take  effect  on  January  1,  1895. 

28.  Compensation  for  lands  needed  for  public  roads  and  drain- 
age is  to  be  provided  by  law. 

29.  Appointments  and  promotions  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state 
and  its  subdivisions  are  to  be  according  to  merit  and  fitness  as  ascer- 
tained preferably  by  competitive  examinations;  provided  that  honor- 
ably discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  late  civil  war,  who  are  citizens  and  residents  of 
this  state,  are  to  have  preference  without  regard  to  their  standing  on 
any  list  for  appointments  or  promotion. 

30.  The  question  as  to  holding  future  constitutional  conventions 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  year  1916,  and  in 
every  twentieth  year  thereafter;  also  at  any  other  time  when  the 
legislature  may  propound  the  question.  If  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  decide  affirmatively,  such  convention  is  to  be  held  and  its  deci- 
sions submitted  for  acceptance  or  rejection  by  popular  vote. 

31.  Stockholders  of  all  banking  associations  are  to  be  held  in 
dividually  responsible  for  all  liabilities  of  their  associations. 

32.  Lotteries  or  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  pool-selling,  book- 
making,  or  any  other  kind  of  gambling,  are  not  to  be  authorized  or 
allowed  in  the  state,  and  the  legislature  is  to  pass  appropriate  laws  to 
prevent  all  these  offenses. — This  amendment  passed  with  an  approach 
to  unanimity  which  was  surprising.  It  is  a  direct  and  sweeping  blow 
at  race  track  gambling  and  all  games  of  chance  on  which  money  is 
staked.  It  ends  all  evasions  and  legal  quibbles  under  the  self -contra 
dictory  Ives  pool-selling  law. 

33.  The  militia  are  to  be  organized  and  directed  according  to 
regulations  as  indicated.  All  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  and  not  exempt  by  law,  are  to 
constitute  the.  militia,  of  which  the  legislature  is  to  maintain  at  all 
times  a  force  of  not  less  than  10.000  enlisted  men  fully  uniformed, 
armed,  equipped,  disciplined,  and  ready  for  active  service. 

Defeat  of  Woman  Suffrage. — In  anticipation  of  the  con- 
vention the  advocates  of  woman-suffrage  cherished  high 
hopes,  and  organized  a  systematic  and  vigorous  campaign 
to  influence  the  public  mind.  Great  energy,  intelligence, 
and  skill  were  shown  in  their  appeals  to  the  public,  and 
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in  their  presentation  of  the  case  before  the  convention. 
Their  action  aroused  their  opponents  among  women  to  an 
energetic  anti-suffrage  campaign.  Popular  feeling  on 
both  sides  was  greatly  stirred. 

In  the  convention  evidently  the  woman -suffrage  cause 
never  had  any  prospect  of  success.  On  July  18  the  suf- 
frage committee  voted  unanimously  (17  to  0)  against  all 
the  main  proposals  to  give  suffrage  to  women;  among  these 
were  a  motion  to  permit  women  to  vote  on  all  questions 
relating  to  schools,  excise,  or  taxes;  a  motion  to  authorize 
the  legislature  to  confer  on  women  the  right  of  suffrage; 
a  motion  to  permit  women  owning  property  to  vote;  a 
motion  authorizing  women  to  vote  on  the  question 
whether  they  shall  become  voters;  and  a  motion  authoriz- 
ing a  similar  vote  by  both  men  and  women.  Various 
other  motions  in  committee  were  defeated  by  large  major- 
ities. On  August  8  the  suffrage  committee  reported  ad- 
versely all  the  amendments  except  that  relating  to  school 
suffrage.  The  convention  however  proceeded  to  debate 
a  motion  providing  for  a  double  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion— once  to  see  if  the  amendment  for  woman-suffrage 
shall  be  submitted  in  1895,  and  once  to  obtain  a  vote  on 
the  amendment  itself.  On  August  15  this  motion  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  97  to  58,  and  woman-suffrage  had  no 
further  consideration  in  the  convention. 

The  Lexow  Investigation. — Recent  disclosures  of 
official  corruption  in  New  York  city  have  commanded 
public  attention.  Grave  abuses  had  long  been  known  to 
exist — abuses  so  grave,  so  numerous,  and  so  unchecked 
that  some  collusion  on  the  part  of  officials  seemed  requisite 
to  account  for  them.  A  common  explanation  of  the  dis- 
order was  that  some  in  the  large  body  of  police  were  inef- 
ficient and  some  corrupt.  A  small  but  gradually  increas- 
ing number  of  observers,  not  finding  this  explanation 
adequate,  had  called  for  an  examination  that  should  lay 
the  whole  case  open;  but  when  such  examination  had  been 
entered  on  it  had  soon  proved  futile,  being  mysteriously 
blocked  on  every  line.  These  failures  in  search  were 
claimed  as  proof  that  nothing  amiss  of  any  importance 
was  to  be  found. 

One  cause  of  these  failures  was  political  partnership. 
For  although  those  interested  in  shutting  off  investigation 
knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  principles  of  either  of 
the  great  political  parties,  they  had  found  it  convenient  to 
use  one  of  the  parties  for  their  own  purposes,  and  to  repay 
that  party  by  throwing  into  the  scale  at  every  election  the 
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tens  of  thousands  of  votes  which  they  held  in  hand  by  pur- 
chase or  by  intimidation.  The  party  thus  benefited — having 
no  more  than  the  average  virtue  of  political  parties — was  not 
quick  to  scrutinize  the  source  or  methods  of  the  great  help 
which  thus  came  to  it  in  establishing  its  principles  which,  in 
its  view,  were  indispensable  to  public  welfare  and  liberty 
and  to  purity  and  a  high  moral  reform  in  the  revenue  pol- 
icy of  the  national 
government.  Hence, 
having  the  power 
at  Albany  during  re- 
cent years,  they  did 
not  use  it  to  further 
a  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  are  even 
supposed  to  have 
found  means  to  in- 
fluence some  in  the 
opposite  party  to  de- 
cry its  necessity. 
The  attitude  of  the 
ruling  party  was  well 
illustrated — only 
more  conspicuously 
than  the  usual  pru- 
dence has  dictated — 
by  Governor  Flow- 
er's veto  of  the  bill 
to  appropriate  from 
the  public  funds  the 
money  needed  for 
the  expenses  of  the 
senate  committee  of 
investigation  now  in  session  in  New  York.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  had  been  made  possible  in  the  sen- 
ate by  the  unexpected  political  overturn  a  year  ago. 

It  is  not  known  how  much  this  committee  could  have 
accomplished  in  the  ordinary  course  of  political  events. 
But  a  new  and  unexpected  element  had  entered  into  the 
case,  and  had  been  for  months  patiently  and  diligently 
exploring,  actuated  by  the  conviction  that  the  evils  visible 
widely  on  the  surface  indicated  some  hidden  potency 
which  needed  to  be  discovered  and  mastered  if  the  city 
was  not  to  be  overwhelmed  in  crime.  The  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  had  been  organized,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, for   precisely   such   work.     The  Reverend   Doctor 
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Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  in  accepting  its  presidency,  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  the  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous detective  work — the  subterranean  work — which  was 
indispensable,  first  to  compel  the  citizens  in  general  to  see 
the  abominable  condition  of  their  city,  then  to  lay  bare 
to  the  light  the  secret  sources  of  the  evils  that  were 
streaming  unchecked  through  all  its  life.  Doctor  Park- 
hurst and  his  coadjutors  were  at  the  outset  ridiculed  as 
righteous  overmuch,  then  decried  as  mere  alarmists,  then 
accused  of  agitating  for  notoriety  or  for  a  political  end. 
As  their  work  began  slowly  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness,  they  were  first  jeered  at  as  revealing 
vices  that  had  always  been  known  to  exist,  and  that  would 
continue  in  spite  of  all  reforms  so  long  as  man  continued 
on  the  earth;  and  they  were  accused  of  working  a  worse 
demoralization  by  their  methods  of  uncovering  crime  than 
the  crime  itself  had  wrought. 

By  this  time  Doctor  Parkhurst  had  become  convinced 
that  certainly  one,  and  probably  more,  of  the  departments 
of  municipal  government  were  systematically  plunder- 
ing the  public  and  conniving  at  numerous  varieties  of 
filthy  and  outrageous  crime;  that  violators  of  excise  laws, 
gamblers,  keepers  of  brothels,  lottery  agents,  "green- 
goods  "  men  (selling  pretended  counterfeit  money  to  their 
dupes),  and  other  purveyors  of  vice,  were,  and  had  been 
for  years,  protected  by  various  public  officials  in  return 
for  regular  payments  according  to  a  certain  schedule;  that 
blackmail,  intimidation,  oppression,  and  false-swearing  had 
been  used  on  guilty  and  innocent  alike  for  extortion ;  that  ap- 
pointments not  a  few  on  the  police  force  had  been  sold  for  so 
many  hundred  dollars  apiece;  that  at  many  points  in  the  city 
the  election  laws  had  been  unblushingly  violated  through 
connivance  by  the  police  at  fictitious  registration,  repeat- 
ing by  voters,  tampering  with  ballots,  bullying  of  voters, 
and  bribery.  All  these  frightful  outrages — which  there  is 
room  here  to  indicate  only  in  outline — have  within  the  last 
few  months  been  proved  beyond  denial  as  systematically  or- 
ganized into  the  very  government  of  the  chief  city  of  a  land 
that  claims  to  be  the  home  of  liberty  and  justice.  There- 
fore, when  Doctor  Parkhurst's  society  was  mocked  at  for 
attempting  the  impossible  in  suppressing  crime,  his  quiet 
answer  was  that  he  was  not  just  then  attempting  to  sup- 
press crime;  he  was  merely  making  plain  to  the  whole 
town  the  fact  that  the  police  who  were  hired  and  paid  for 
checking  crime  and  arresting  criminals  were,  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent,  in  league  with  criminals,  patrons  of  crime, 
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and  in  actual  conspiracy  against  the  laws.  He  was,  and 
is,  however,  careful  to  record  his  observation  that  large 
numbers  of  the  patrolmen  are  not  of  evil  intention  at 
heart,  nor  are  in  the  conspiracy  except  through  their  un- 
willing obedience  of  orders. 

By  reason  of  this  thorough  and  skilful  preliminary  de- 
tective work,  the  senate  committee  of  investigation  under 
Senator  Lexow  as  chairman,  found  a  great  number  of 
clues  supplied  ready  to  their  hand  by  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime.  A  multitude  of  witnesses,  innocent 
and  guilty,  many  unaware  that  they  were  known  as  wit- 
nesses, were  on  the  list.  If  the  committee  had  any  bias 
(which  they  have  never  shown)  toward  a  partizan  investi- 
gation, it  was  efficiently  countervailed  by  Doctor  Park- 
hurst's  whole  preparatory  line,  and  by  his  insistence  that 
John  W.  Goff,  not  of  the  same  party  with  himself,  should 
be  chief  counsel  in  conducting  the  investigation.  It  was 
a  most  fortunate  choice.  Probably  no  more  skilful,  bril- 
liant, persistent,  forcible,  resourceful,  pungent,  and 
illuminating  questioning  and  probing  was  ever  done 
before  any  tribunal  than  that  witli  which  Mr.  Goff  has 
availed  himself  of  the  clues  furnished  him  by  the  society. 
Long  ago  jeering  and  ridicule  of  the  investigation  ceased, 
giving  place  to  general  admiration  of  the  work  accom- 
plished and  an  amazed  indignation  at  the  facts  revealed, 
or,  in  the  breasts  of  corrupt  officials  of  various  grades, 
fear  as  in  view  of  a  kind  of  minor  judgment  seat. 

On  September  10,  after  a  ten-weeks'  recess,  the  com- 
mittee reassembled  for  another  arduous  session.  Early  in 
the  session,  evidence  was  presented  implicating  a  police 
captain  in  receiving  money  for  protecting  "green-goods" 
swindlers;  also  showing  the  methods  of  the  central  office 
detectives  in  hoodwinking  the  owners  of  stolen  property 
into  paying  to  the  pawnbrokers  the  money  which  they  de- 
clared that  they  had  advanced  to  the  thieves.  Evidence 
was  given  that  a  police  captain,  now  an  inspector,  had 
compelled  the  payment  of  $500  before  a  firm  that  had  a 
bill  of  $5,000  against  the  street-cleaning  department  could 
get  their  bill  allowed.  Dr.  Parkhurst  openly  charged 
that  there  is  a  judicial  ring  as  well  as  a  police 
ring,  and  severely  criticised  Recorder  Smyth,  also  pro- 
posing that  Mr.  Goff  be  nominated  in  his  place.  This 
nomination  has  since  been  made  by  the  entire  anti-Tam- 
many coalition  in  the  city.  At  the  session  on  September 
12,  evidence  was  given  that  a  former  witness  before  the 
committee  against  the  police  had  since  been  arrested  on  a 
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trumped-up  charge.  A  poor  widow  from  Russia  testified 
that  because  she  had  refused  to  pay  a  detective  as  much 
money  as  he  demanded,  she  had  been  sent  to  prison  on  a 
false  charge,  and  her  three  children  taken  from  her  and 
placed  in  an  asylum.  Later  investigation  showed  her  tes- 
timony true. 

It  is  asserted  on  good  authority  that  high  officials  in 
the  police  and  other 
departments  will 
soon  be  subjected  to 
Mr.  Goff's  penetrat- 
ing examination  in 
order  to  enlighten 
the  senate  committee 
on  certain  interest- 
ing points  in  recent 
municipal  history. 

The  Commit- 
tee of  Seventy. — 
At  a  large  meeting  of 
representative  citi- 
zens in  Madison 
Square  Garden  on 
September  6,  it  was 
resolved  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  sev- 
enty to  work  with 
the  object  of  driving 
Tammany  Hall  out 
of  control  of  the 
government  of  New 
York  city,  and  of 
securing  a  non-par- 
tizan  administration  of  municipal  affairs.  The  member- 
ship of  this  committee  consists  of  thirty  republicans, 
twenty  democrats,  and  twenty  independents.  It  is  there- 
fore a  representative  body.  It  is  also  a  very  strong  one 
personally  and  financially.  Some-  of  its  members  were 
also  on  the  earlier  famous  committee  of  seventy  whose 
efforts  in  1872  succeeded  in  driving  the  " Tweed  ring" 
from  power.  The  present  committee  may  become  a  per- 
manent organization.  Among  its  members  are  Ex-Mayor 
Hewitt,  W.  B.  Hornblower,  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  Gen.  A.  G.  McCook, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  and  many  other  prominent  men. 

New  York  Political  Campaign.— The  close  of  the 
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quarter  sees  New  York  state  in  the  throes  of  a  bitter  po- 
litical struggle  in  preparation  for  the  November  elections, 
the  result  of  which  will  bear  upon  the  prospective  presi- 
dential candidacy  of  the  democratic  nominee  for  governor 
in  the  campaign  of  1896.  The  republican  ticket,  chosen 
in  convention  at  Saratoga  Springs,  September  18,  is  headed 
by  Ex- Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton,  the  colleague  of 
President  Harrison,  for  governor,  and  Senator  Charles  T. 
Saxton,  president  pro  tern,  of  the  state  senate,  for  lieuten- 
ant-governor. 

The  republican  platform  as  adopted,  after  calling  attention  to  the 
verdict  of  the  different  states  that  have  already  voted,  condemning 
the  democratic  policy  and  action,  invites  a  comparison  of  democratic 
promise  and  performance,  especially  in  regard  to  trusts,  Hawaii,  sil- 
ver, pensions,  and  expenditures,  and  describes  the  new  tariff  bill  as  a 
"mongrel  protective  measure."  It  claims  that  in  state  matters,  like- 
wise, repeated  pledges  have  been  broken,  and  arraigns  Governor 
Flower  for  persistent  opposition  to  every  effort  for  the  purity  of  the 
ballot  and  for  civil  service  reform;  indorses  the  constitutional  con- 
vention; favors  arbitration  in  labor  difficulties,  the  abolition  of  use- 
less commissions;  and  pledges  to  the  people  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair 
count,  practical  ballot  reform,  an  improved  civil  service,  municipal 
home  rule,  a  just  apportionment,  and  a  minimized  tax  rate. 

The  democratic  ticket,  also  chosen  in  convention  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  September  26,  is  headed  by  Senator 
David  B.  Hill  for  governor  and  Congressman  Daniel  N. 
Lockwood  of  Buffalo  for  lieutenant-governor.  Singularly 
enough  Judge  William  J.  Gaynor,  whose  candidacy  was  so 
violently  opposed  by  John  Y.  McKane  of  Gravesend  in  No- 
vember, 1893  (Vol.  3,  p.  739),  was  asked  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  governor,  but  declined. 

The  democratic  platform  as  adopted  claimed  for  the  party  all 
credit  for  returning  prosperity  as  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
law  and  the  overthrow  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  new  tariff  was 
criticised  as  not  embodying  the  full  measure  of  tariff  reform;  the  in- 
come tax  was  condemned;  and  trusts  were  declared  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  a  protective  system.  President  Cleveland  and  Governor 
Flower  were  heartily  indorsed,  and  the  constitutional  convention 
heartily  condemned.  Legislation  in  the  interest  of  labor  was  rec- 
ommended, and  religious  intolerance  in  political  discussion  con- 
demned, especially  the  proscription  of  candidates  for  office  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief;  disabled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and 
dependents,  were  declared  worthy  of  support;  and  honest  money  and 
civil  service  reform  cordially  approved. 

The  anti-machine  or  independent  democrats  in  New 
York  city  and  Brooklyn,  headed  by  Charles  S.  Fairchild 
and  E.  M.  Shepard,  were  refused  seats  in  the  convention; 
and  a  movement  was  subsequently  set  on  foot  for  the 
nomination  of  an  independent  democratic  ticket. 
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Elmira  Reformatory  Investigation.  — The  state 
reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  pointed  to 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  model  institution  of 
its  class,  has  in  recent  months  been  under  continuous  at- 
tack. During  the  quarter  under  review  the  prosecution, 
which  was  aimed  in  part  at  the  system  typified  at  Elmira, 
but  chiefly  at  Superintendent  Brockway,  its  deviser  and 
administrator,  has  practically  collapsed.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  board  of  managers,  as  exercising  the 
direct  control  of  the  institution,  were  the  first  to  hear  and 
pass  upon  the  grave  charges  started  by  a  paper  in  New 
York  city,  and  swiftly  echoed  by  the  press  at  large;  and 
that  that  board  fully  exonerated  the  superintendent.  Then 
the  prosecution,  advancing  its  case  to  the  state  board  of 
charities,  impugned  Superintendent  Brockway  of  brutality 
in  repeated  instances  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the 
local  board  of  managers  of  misconduct  in  allowing  and 
upholding  such  misuse  of  his  power.  The  state  board 
began  its  hearing  on  May  11,  and,  after  many  sessicns, 
decided  for  the  prosecution ;  but,  in  view  of  some  .special 
considerations  which  were  thought  likely  to  leave  the  pub- 
lic mind  unsatisfied  with  the  board's  decision  regarding 
an  institution  of  such  high  repute,  Governor  Flower 
yielded  to  the  demand  for  a  special  commission  of  men 
whose  decision  would  command  public  recognition.  This 
commission,  after  thorough  and  impartial  investigation, 
with  hearing  of  more  than  a  hundred  witnesses,  all  whose 
testimony  was  made  public,  decided  that  the  prosecution 
had  made  out  no  case  against  either  the  superintendent  or 
the  institution.  Many  of  the  witnesses,  former  inmates 
at  Elmira,  on  cross-examination  contradicted  their  former 
testimony,  confessed  to  their  desert  of  the  punishments 
which  they  had  received,  and  acknowledged  that  they  had 
been  greatly  benefited  by  their  abode  and  treatment  in  the 
reformatory.  Of  all  the  tales  of  brutal  beatings  and 
frightful  maimings  which  for  months  had  been  spread 
before  a  credulous  public,  not  one  was  maintained.  They 
all  had  been  based  on  a  distortion  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  percentage  of  criminals  so  hardened  and  morally  so  ab- 
normal, that  reformation  cannot  be  begun  with  them  ex- 
cept with  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  Nothing  else  at  first 
will  move  them.  It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Brockway  has 
been  able  to  release  on  parole  an  average  of  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  worst  young  criminals  in  the  country,  who, 
after  twenty  months'  confinement  and  discipline,  take 
their  places  among  honest  and  industrious  citizens. 
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South  Carolina  Liquor  Law.— Another  turn  has 
taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  liquor  dispensary  law.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  on  April  19,  1894,  the  state  su- 
preme court  declared  it  unconstitutional,  except  in  one 
small  proviso  of  one  section,  that  forbidding  the  granting 
of  licenses  to  private  individuals  (p.  372).  This  decision, 
however,  referred  only  to  the  act  approved  December  24, 
1892,  and  did  not  pronounce  at  all  on  the  essentially  similar 
act  approved  December  23,  1893.  On  the  ground,  there- 
fore, of  the  omission  of  the  court  to  declare  the  later  act 
unconstitutional,  Governor  Tillman  on  July  23  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  it  still  in  full  force,  and  announc- 
ing that  the  dispensaries,  -which  had  been  closed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  court's  decision,  would  be  reopened  on 
August  1. 

Since  then  the  complexion  of  the  supreme  court  has 
changed,  owing  to  the  election  of  Judge  Gary  as  a  "  Till- 
man ile;"  and  toward  the  end  of  September  the  previous 
decision  affirming  the  dispensary  law  unconstitutional  was 
reversed. 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Presidential  and  Other  Appointments. — On  July 
19  Representative  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge  of  Arkansas 
was  nominated  minister  to  Russia  to  succeed  Hon.  Andrew 
D.  White,  resigned. 

Breckinridge,  Clifton  R.,  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  was  born  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  22,  1846,  son  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Breckinridge, 
once  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  democratic  candidate  for  the 
presidency  in  1860,  and  subsequently  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  received  a  common- school  education;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  as  a  private  soldier;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  a 
midshipman  on  duty  below  Richmond,  Va. ;  was  a  clerk  in  a  commer- 
cial house  for  two  years;  attended  Washington  College  (now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University),  Virginia,  three  years;  became  a  cotton- 
planter  in  Arkansas  in  1870,  and  was  engaged  in  planting  and  in  the 
commission  business  for  thirteen  years;  was  an  alderman  of  his  town 
one  term;  was  elected  to  the  48th  congress  from  the  state  at  large; 
was  elected  to  the  49th  and  50th  congresses,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
51st  congress  as  a  democrat,  but  was  unseated  by  action  of  the  house, 
and  the  seat  declared  vacant;  was  nominated  for  the  second  session  of 
the  51st  congress  and  elected  to  the  52d  congress,  and  re-elected  to  the 
53d  congress  as  a  democrat,  receiving  16,508  votes,  against  7,272 
votes  for  Heartsell,  people's,  and  seven  votes  scattering.  He  is  a 
cousin  of  Rep.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  of  Kentucky. 

On  September  25  President  Cleveland  appointed  Gen- 
eral W.  W.  Duffield  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  superintendent  of 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  to  succeed  Prof.  T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  resigned. 
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Duffield,  William  Ward,  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
has  been  a  resident  of  Michigan  most  of  his  life.  He  is  one  of  the 
best  known  civil  engineers  in  the  United  States.  He  was  resident 
engineer  of  the  Hudson  River  railroad  in  the  fifties,  and,  after  service 
in  the  civil  war,  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  that  road.  He  built 
the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  between  Detroit  and  Port  Huron.  He  was 
chief  engineer  of  the  Central  Track  railroad  in  Illinois  (now  part  of  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  system).  He  built  the  latter  line;  was 
chief  engineer  also  of  several  railroads  in  Michigan,  and  located  most 
of  the  trunk  lines  in  that  state;  made  the  survey  of  the  Colorado 
lands  in  1871  and  1872,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Kentucky  Union 
railroad  and  assistant  engineer  of  the  government  in  1882  in  making 
the  survey  of  government  landd  in  Dakota. 

While  still  a  boy,  he  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  wounded 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  again  at  Contreras  when  acting  adjutant  on  Gen 
eral  Gideon  J.  Pillow's  staff.  In  the  civil  war  he  went  out  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  4th  Michigan  infantry,  and  was  in  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  Afterward  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  9th  infantry, 
and  served  under  General  Sherman  in  the  west.  He  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  23d  brigade  by  General  Buell,  of  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  brigadier-general  and  president  of  the  examining 
board  under  the  act  of  congress  of  May  2,  1862,  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  volunteer  officers.  He  was  engaged  in  various  battles  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  and  in  1862  was  assigned  by  General  Buell  to  the  com 
mand  of  all  the  forces  in  the  former  state.  He  rejoined  the  14th  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  under  General  Thomas,  and  served 
with  it  until  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  where  he  was  disabled  by 
two  wounds.  He  was  breveted  major-general  by  President  Lincoln 
for  gallantry  in  the  field  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  His  only 
public  office  heretofore  has  been  as  member  of  the  state  senate  of 
Michigan. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Prof.  William  E.  Waters, 
Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Frisbee,  resigned.  Prof. 
Waters  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  ("78),  and  for  three  years 
(1883-6)  was  a  tutor  in  that  college.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  comparative  philology 
in  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Irrigation  Congress.— The  third  national  ir- 
rigation congress,  which  met  in  Denver,  Col.,  the  first 
week  in  September,  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
seventeen  states  and  two  foreign  nations.  As  a  result  of 
its  proceedings,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  better 
than  ever  before  informed  on  the  important  questions  of 
reclamation  of  arid  lands,  distribution  of  interstate  waters, 
impounding  of  surplus  waters  for  distribution  to  thirsty 
tracts,  reservation  of  forests,  and  allied  topics.  An  ad- 
dress to  the  public  was  adopted,  as  well  as  a  memorial  to 
congress  on  the  subject  of  accurate  surveys  of  irrigable 
tracts. 
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This  memorial,  introduced  by  Judge  Torrey  of  Wyoming,  calls 
the  attention  of  congress  to  legislation  needed  in  behalf  of  home- 
seekers,  who  are  now  debarred  from  entering  upon  the  possession  of 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  our  national  domain  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  make  it  habitable.  It  represents  that 
the  work  of  the  discovery  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  is  too 
great  and  expensive  to  be  most  comprehensively  undertaken  by  in- 
dividuals; and  it  petitions  that  adequate  appropriations  be  made  for 
conducting  an  irrigation  survey,  in  charge  of  competent  irrigation  en- 
gineers, of  all  such  arid 
regions  which  may  be 
brought  under  water. 
As  the  work  progresses, 
congress  is  asked  to  enact 
such  laws  and  repeal 
such  old  ones  as  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  the 
conditions  found  to  exist. 
The  repeal  of  the  desert- 
land  act  is  requested,  that 
the  lands  may  then  be 
free  for  such  disposition 
as  may  be  decided  upon 
by  the  national  govern- 
ment. 

In  order,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  impor- 
tant private  enter- 
prises, it  was  not 
thought  wise  to  peti- 
tion  for  the  with- 
drawal of  all  arid 
lands  from  settle- 
ment pending  legis- 
lation (state  or  na- 
tional) relating  to 
their  reclamation. 
The  delegates  could  not  agree  on  the  question  of  the 
ceding  of  public  lands  to  states  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
each  state  an  option  to  devise  such  plans  as  it  might  con- 
sider expedient  to  bring  the  lands  under  water.  This  mat- 
ter was  therefore  referred  to  the  state  commissions  for  fur- 
ther consideration. 

The  Trial  of  Professor  Ely.— Under  date  of  July  5 
there  appeared  in  the  New  York  Nation  a  letter  from 
Oliver  E.  Wells,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Wisconsin,  making  serious  charges  of  economic  heresy  and 
dangerous  practice  against  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  director 
of  the  School  of  Economics,  Political  Science,  and  Ilis- 
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tory,  and  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  state  uni- 
versity at  Madison.  In  substance  the  charges  were  to  the 
following  effect: 

That  Prof.  Ely  "believes  in  strikes  and  boycotts,  justifying  and 
encouraging  the  one  while  practicing  the  other;"  that  he  entertained 
at  his  house  a  walking  delegate  who  had  come  from  Kansas  City  to 
counsel  and  assist  the  striking  printers  in  the  office  of  the  Democrat 
Printing  company,  the  state  printers;  that  he  threatened  to,  and  ac 
tually  did,  take  away  his  own  printing  from  a  certain  office  because 
it  was  not  made  a  union  office;  and  that  the  general  tendency  of  his 
teaching  and  writings  is  to  promulgate  anarchistic  doctrines. 

An  investigation  was  promptly  ordered  by  the  regents 
of  the  university.  Supt.  Wells  practically  refused  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  in  support  of  his  charges,  and 
admitted  himself  unable  to  prove  those  relating  to  per- 
sonal misconduct.  The  report  of  the  committee,  an- 
nounced m  the  latter  part  of  September,  completely  exon- 
erated Prof.  Ely  on  every  charge  and  every  specification. 
The  result  of  the  whole  incident  is  the  triumphant  vindi- 
cation of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  scholarly  intelligence. 

Ocean  Records. — Some  remarkable  reductions  have 
recently  been  made  in  trans-Atlantic  steamer  records.  On 
August  17  the  Cunard  liner  Campania  reached  New  York 
from  Queenstown  in  5  days  9  hours  29  minutes,  the  first 
ship  ever  to  leave  Queenstown  on  a  Sunday  and  land  her 
passengers  in  New  York  on  a  Friday  evening.  This  west- 
ward record  was,  however,  lowered  on  August  31  by  her 
sister  ship,  the  Lucania  (time,  5  days  8  hours  38  minutes); 
and  still  further  lowered  on  September  28  by  the  same  ves- 
sel (time,  5  days  7  hours  48  minutes),  the  best  record 
hitherto  made  on  any  trans-Atlantic  trip. 

The  Lucania  also,  on  September  14,  made  an  eastern 
record,  from  New  York  to  Queenstown,  of  5  days  8  hours 
38  minutes,  which  at  that  time  exactly  equalled  the  best 
westward  record,  her  own,  made  August  31. 

The  westward  record  from  Southampton  to  New  York 
held  by  the  American  liner  Paris,  was  lowered  fifty-nine 
minutes  on  August  24  by  her  sister  ship,  the  New  York, 
which  made  the  trip  in  6  days  8  hours  38  minutes.  On 
September  14,  however,  the  Neio  York  further  lowered 
this  record  to  6  days  7  hours  14  minutes. 

Miscellaneous. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  was  held  this  year  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  beginning  July  10.  The  stoppage  of  railway 
travel  by  the  Debs  strike  interfered  with  the  attendance. 
On  July  9  the  report  of  the  "committee  of  ten"  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  national  council,  and  adopted.     The  com- 
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mittee  had  been  subdivided  into  committees  on  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  secondary  school,  and  higher  institu- 
tions. The  recommendations  of  the.  report  are  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

1.  That  work  in  many  secondary  school  studies  should  be  begun 
earlier. 

2.  That  each  subject  should  be  made  to  help  every  other;  as,  for 
example,  history  should  contribute  to  the  study  of  English,  and  nat- 
ural history  should  be  correlated  with  language,  drawing,  literature, 
and  geography. 

3.  That  every  subject  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way, 
whether  in  preparation  for  college  or  as  part  of  a  finishing  course. 

4.  That  more  highly  trained  teachers  are  needed,  especially  for 
subjects  that  are  receiving  increased  attention,  as  the  various  sciences 
and  history. 

5.  That  in  all  scientific  subjects  laboratory  work  should  be  ex- 
tended and  improved. 

6.  That  for  some  studies  special  instructors  should  be  employed 
to  guide  the  work  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

7.  Tbat  all  pupils  should  pursue  a  given  subject  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  long  as  they  study  it  at  all. 

8.  That  every  study  should  be  made  a  serious  subject  of  instruc- 
tion, and  should  cultivate  the  pupil's  powers  of  observation,  memory, 
expression,  and  reasoning. 

9.  That  the  choice  between  the  classical  course  and  the  Latin- 
scientific  course  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible,  until  the 
taste  and  power  of  the  pupil  have  been  tested  and  he  has  been 
able  to  determine  his  future  aim. 

10.  That  twenty  periods  per  week  should  be  adopted  as  the  stan- 
dard, providing  that  five  of  these  periods  be  given  to  unprepared 
work. 

11.  That  parallel  programs  should  be  identical  in  as  many  of 
their  parts  as  possible. 

12.  That  drawing  should  be  largely  employed  in  connection 
with  most  of  the  studies. 

13.  The  omission  of  industrial  and  commercial  subjects. 

14.  That  more  field  work  should  be  required  for  certain  sciences. 

15.  The  desirability  of  uniformity  (not  definitely  recommended 
in  the  report). 

16.  That  the  function  of  the  high  schools  should  be  to  prepare 
for  the  duties  of  life  as  well  as  to  fit  for  college. 

17.  That  colleges  and  scientific  schools  should  accept  any  one  of 
the  courses  of  study  as  preparation  for  admission. 

18.  That  a  good  course  in  English  should  be  required  of  all  pu- 
pils entering  college. 

19.  That  many  teachers  should  employ  various  means  for  better 
preparation,  such  as  summer  schools,  special  courses  of  instruction 
given  by  college  professors,  and  instruction  of  school  superintendents, 
principals  of  high  schools,  or  specially  equipped  teachers. 

20.  That  the  colleges  should  take  a  larger  interest  in  secondary 
and  elementary  schools. 

21.  That  technological  and  professional  schools  should  require 
for  admission  a  complete  secondary  school  education. 

22.  That  each  study  pursued  should  be  given  continuous  time 
adequate  to  securing  from  it  good  results. 
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The  success  of  the  experiment  tried  during  the  past 
year  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  the  creation 
of  a  student  committee  on  discipline,  has  led  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  functions  of  the  committee,  which  is  now 
known  as  the  "  Student  Self-government  Council."  Joint 
action  of  the  faculty  and  a  representative  body  of  students 
is  now  necessary  to  the  infliction  of  college  discipline  upon 
any  student. 

The  undergraduates  of  Princeton  College,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  on  September  28,  resolved  unanimously  to  abolish 
hazing  at  that  institution. 

On  September  27,  President  Cleveland  issued  a  procla- 
mation granting  amnesty  to  all  persons  convicted  of  polyg- 
amy under  the  teachings  of  the  Mormon  Church,  basing 
it  upon  the  repudiation  of  polygamy  by  the  said  church 
in  1890,  and  the  partial  amnesty  already  granted  by 
President  Harrison  on  January  4,  1893. 

Col.  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  representative  from  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  defeated  by  W.  C.  Owens  in  the  contest 
for  the  democratic  nomination  to  the  54th  congress.  The 
fight  was  marked  by  many  bitter  personalities.  Owens's 
plurality,  255,  was  won  largely  by  the  influence  of  the  women 
of  the  state,  who  in  many  cases  personally  canvassed  against 
the  renomination  of  the  defendant  in  the  recent  breach-of- 
promise  suit. 

On  August  5,  Captain  Adolph  Freitsch,  a  Russian 
Finn,  sailed  alone  from  Sandy  Hook  in  the  Nina,  a  forty- 
foot  schooner-rigged  skiff  of  thirteen  tons'  burden  flying 
the  American  flag.  On  September  11  he  arrived  at 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  without 
serious  mishap. 

On  July  13,  Erastus  Wiman  (p.  361)  was  released  from 
prison  on  bail  in  the  amount  of  $30,000,  pending  argu- 
ment of  his  lawyers  before  the  general  term  of  court. 
His  release  was  based  on  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  his  conviction  on  the  charge  of  forgery, 
which  had  been  issued  the  day  previous  by  Justice  Bar- 
rett of  the  supreme  courc.  In  the  opinion  of  the  justice, 
the  jury  may  have  been  confused  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  criminal  intent. 
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CANADA. 

The  Intercolonial  Conference. — The  sessions  of 
this  important  gathering,  which  began  in  the  Dominion 
capital  June  28,  came  to  a  close  July  9,  and,  more  than  any 
other  event  of  1894,  are  destined  to  make  the  year  memor- 
able in  the  history  of  British  imperial  connection.  For 
over  twenty  years  the  imperial  spirit  has  been  gaining  in 
volume  and  strength  in  every  part  of  the  British  posses- 
sions and  in  every  section  of  their  vast  population.  The 
Ottawa  conference  is  its  first  great  and  comprehensive 
manifestation.  The  keynote  of  all  the  discussions  and 
resolutions  of  the  gathering  is  unmistakable  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country,  and  determination  to  maintain  intercolo- 
nial solidarity.  It  is  true  that  no  definite  scheme  was  pro- 
posed for  the  immediate  realization  of  the  desire  for  pre- 
ferential trade  within  the  empire,  or  even  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  contemplated  trans- Pacific  cable;  yet,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  mutual  acquaintanceship  of  the  colonies  and 
the  cementing  of  their  new-born  international  kinship,  a 
great  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  closer  inter-imperial  union  of  Britons  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Preferential  Trade. — On  the  subject  of  preferential 
trade  within  the  empire,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  conference.  They  were  moved  by  Hon. 
G.  E.  Foster,  the  Canadian  minister  of  finance,  and  sec- 
onded by  Sir  Henry  Wrixon  (Victoria) : 

Whereas,  The  stability  and  progress  of  the  British  empire  can  be 
best  assured  by  drawing  continually  closer  the  bonds  that  unite  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country,  and  by  the  continuous  growth  of  a 
practical  sympathy  and  co-operation  in  all  that  pertains  to  common 
welfare;  and 

Whereas,  This  co-operation  and  unity  can  in  no  way  be  more  ef- 
fectually promoted  than  by  the  cultivation  and  extension  of  the  mu- 
tual and  profitable  interchange  of  their  products;  therefore, 

Resolved,  (1),  That  this  conference  records  its  belief  in  the  ad- 
visability of  a  customs  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  by  which  trade  within  the  empire  may  be  placed  on  a  more 
favorable  footing  than  that  which  is  carried  on  with  foreign  countries. 

(2),  That  until  the  mother  country  can  see  her  way  to  enter  into 
a  customs  arrangement  with  her  colonies,  it  is  desirable  that,  when 
empowered  so  to  do,  the  colonies  of  (treat  Britain,  or  such  of  them  as 
may  be  disposed  to  accede  to  this  view,  take  steps  to  place  each 
other's  products,  in  whole  or  in  part,  on  a  more  favored  customs 
basis  than  is  accorded  to  the  like  products  of  foreign  countries. 

(3),  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the  South  African  Cus- 
toms Union  be  considered  as  part  of  the  territory  capable  of  being 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  contemplated  trade  arrangements. 


note 
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A  division  took  place  on  the  first  resolution,  which  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Yeas — Canada,  Tasmania,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  South  Australia,  Victoria — five.  Nays — New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland — three. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  difficulties  standing 
in  the  way  of  inter-imperial  tariff  discrimination  (p.  378). 
It  is  significant  to 
marked  indisposi- 
tion toward  propos- 
als which  seem  to  in- 
volve any  violation 
of  free-trade  ideas. 
Under  the  scheme, 
for  example,  there 
would  have  to  be  a 
duty  on  certain  nec- 
essaries of  wide  con- 
sumption, such  as 
wheat,  else  no  dis- 
crimination could  be 
given  in  favor  of  the 
colonies  exporting 
those  necessaries. 
Neither  the  British 
manufacturer  nor 
the  British  artisan 
wants  his  burdens  of 
living  increased  by 
duties  on  imported 
food.  And  while 
the  British  agricul- 
turist might  not  ob- 
ject  to  protection, 
he  wants  it  to  be  against  colonial  as  well  as  against  foreign 
competition,  whereas  the  scheme  would  subject  him  for 
ever  to  the  competition  of  the  colonists.  There  are  signs, 
too,  that  even  in  Australia  and  the  Cape  Colony  the 
preferential  proposal  is  widely  disapproved,  those  of  the 
protectionist  faith  on  the  one  hand  being  unwilling  to 
haul  down  tariffs  and  expose  themselves  to  the  competi- 
tion even  of  their  fellow  Britons,  and  the  free-traders 
on  the  other  maintaining  that  they  ought  to  be  left 
free  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  best  market,  whether 
that  be  British  or  foreign.  A  similar  tendency  of  opinion 
is  noticeable  in  Canada.  In  agriculture  especially,  the 
products  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  Colony  are  to 
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a  large  extent  similar — grain,  meats  (especially  beef  and 
mutton),  and  dairy  products — and  the  Canadian  producer 
naturally  proceeds  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  any  scheme 
which  may  expose  him  to  a  competition  lowering  the  prices 
of  his  products,  if  not  supplanting  them  altogether  in  both 
home  and  foreign  markets. 

Steamship  Communication. — A  more  immediately  prac- 
ticable scheme  than  that  of  inter-imperial  reciprocity,  and 
one  embodied  in  definite  commercial  proposals  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection,  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  a  fast 
line  of  steamship  communication  between  England  and 
Australasia  via  Canada  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  At  present 
England  has  six  lines  of  communication  with  her  Austra- 
lasian colonies.  Four  of  these  traverse  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere. Of  the  other  two,  the  San  Francisco  service,  al- 
ternating with  the  fortnightly  New  Zealand  line,  lands  its 
mail  and  passengers  in  the  United  States,  a  foreign  country; 
while  even  the  newly  established  Canadian  Pacific  service 
from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  fails  to  insure  a  rapid  through  ser- 
vice round  the  western  half  of  the  British  empire.  To 
reach  London  with  any  speed  from  Vancouver,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  take  passage  from  New  York.  To  complete 
the  chain  it  is  now  proposed  to  create  a  fast  service  run- 
ning from  Quebec  in  summer,  and  from  Halifax  in  winter, 
to  some  English  port.  To  be  more  particular,  it  is  pro- 
posed 

That,  in  return  for  a  service  of  four  large  20-knot  steamers  on  the 
Atlantic  and  five  swift  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  giving  a  weekly 
service  on  the  Atlantic  and  a  fortnightly  service  on  the  Pacific,  with 
through  communication  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  the 
governments  concerned  shall  grant  subsidies  amounting  in  all  to 
£300,000  a  year  for  ten  years.  The  proportion  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  distribute  the  subsidies  in  question  is — Canada,  £175,000;  the  im- 
perial government,  £75,000,  and  Australasia,  £50,000. 

Since  the  close  of  the  conference  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment has  voted  its  share  of  the  alloted  grant. 

The  Pacific  Cable.  —Closely  allied  to  the  development 
of  steamship  communication,  is  the  question  of  a  trans-Pa- 
cific cable.  The  discussion  served  to  show  the  necessity 
of  such  a  cable  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  any  scheme 
for  developing  commerce  between  the  antipodean  colonies. 
It  also  showed  that  in  the  absence  of  data  concerning  the 
bed  of  the  Pacific  and  the  probable  difficulties  and  cost  of 
construction,  no  intelligent  action  looking  to  immediate 
or  even  early  completion  of  the  scheme  could  be  taken. 
A  motion  for  the  immediate  construction  of  the  cable  was 
rejected.  The  following  were  the  resolutions  finally 
adopted: 
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1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  conference,  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  provide  telegraphic  communications  by  cable,  free 
from  foreign  control,  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Austra- 
lasia. 

2.  That  the  imperial  government  be  requested  to  undertake  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  prosecute  with  all  possible  speed, 
a  thorough  survey  of  the  proposed  cable  route  between  Canada  and 
Australia;  the  expense  to  be  borne  in  equal  proportions  by  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  Australasian  colonies. 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  motion  and  seconding  of  the  delegates 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  that  in  the  event  of  the  construction  of  a  cable 
between  Canada  and  Australasia,  such  cable  should  be  extended  to 
the  Cape. 

The  strategic  value  of  the  proposed  cable,  from  a  mili- 
ary point  of  view,  was  not  discussed. 

The  Dominion  Parliament. — The  parliamentary  ses- 
sion, the  fourth  of  the  seventh  parliament,  was  prorogued 
July  23.  Its  most  important  acts  were  the  revised  tariff 
law  (pp.  162,  382)  and  the  ratification  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  (p.  562).  In  spite  of  the  amend- 
ments added  to  the  insolvency  bill  and  the  franchise 
bill,  both  these  measures  were  finally  withdrawn  by 
the  government. 

In  regard  to  the  insolvency  bill,  differences  arose  which 
made  it  unacceptable  to  the  mercantile  community  as  a 
whole.  Some  thought  it  should  be  confined  to  traders; 
others,  that  it  should  include  farmers.  Merchants  con- 
tended that  the  receiver  should  be  merely  a  guardian; 
bankers,  that  he  should  be  administrator  of  the  estate. 
Moreover,  the  figure  to  be  named  as  a  minimum  for  a 
forced  discharge  was  disputed,  some  thinking  that  to 
make  it  low  would  be  to  put  a  premium  on  insolvency, 
while  others  thought  that  a  high  figure  would  interfere 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  law. 

The  franchise  bill  aimed  to  reduce  the  expense  of  pre- 
paring voters'  lists.  It  proposed  to  accept  the  provincial 
lists  for  federal  purposes,  but  to  revise  them  by  federal 
officers  so  as  to  add  the  names  of  persons  qualified  under 
the  Dominion  law.  However,  the  provincial  qualifica- 
tions and  systems  of  registration  vary  greatly.  In 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia, 
for  example,  there  is  no  registration  except  when  an  elec- 
tion is  to  be  held,  and  elsewhere  the  registrations  are  of  a 
mixed  and  irregular  description.  In  view  of  this  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  provinces,  it  was  not  thought  wise  to 
push  the  bill  beyond  its  initial  stages. 

An  important  bill  for  the  protection  of  children  was 
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The  act  provides  that  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
charged  with  any  offense  must  be  tried  separately  from  other  prison- 
ers, and  without  publicity;  also  that  when  a  young  person  is  charged 
with  an  offense,  he  or  she  shall  be  kept  in  custody  separate  from  older 
persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses,  and  separate  from  all  persons 
undergoing  sentences  of  imprisonment.  It  is  further  provided  that 
children  and  young  people  are  not  to  be  differently  dealt  with  if 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  criminal  or  indictable  offense.  Pre 
viously  children  charged  with  indictable  offenses  had  to  go  through 
the  same  ordeal  as  adults.     The   concluding  clauses  make  it  com 

pulsory  on  the  court 
before  which  children 
or  young  people  are 
brought  to  consult  with 
the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety, and  the  officers  of 
jjflriMr  W  the  society  are  to  have 

JJ^H  power   to    investigate 

JB  charges  before  the  evi 

JHJ  £j|  deuce  is  heard,  and  the 

J[  court  is  given  power  to 

^r  hand  the  juvenile  of- 

■  fenders  over  to  the  so- 

ciety instead  of  convict- 
ing or  remanding  them. 

This  law  will  do 
much  to  ameliorate 
the  treat  men  t  of 
neglected  and  or- 
phan children  and 
of  children  of  cruel 
or  immoral  parents. 
Dominion  Fi- 
ll anees. —  Public 
accounts  show  for 
the  last  fiscal  vear  a 
deficit  of  $1,157,- 
000,  the  first  since 
1888,  when  the  deficit  was  #81 0,000.  In  1885  and  1880 
there  were  deficiencies  of  $2,240,000  and  $5,834,000  re- 
spectively, chiefly  owing  to  expenditures  entailed  by  the 
rebellion  in  the  northwest.  During  1893-4  there  was  an 
increase  of  $570,000  in  expenditures  over  1892-3;  but  the 
main  cause  of  the  deficit  is  found  in  the  fall  in  revenue, 
owing  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  Even  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  new  rates,  business  was  curtailed  owing  to 
the  uncertainty  and  to  the  widespread  depression,  so  that 
customs  collections  for  the  year  show  a  drop  of  $1,75G,000. 
Excise  collections,  and  revenue  from  public  works  and 
railways,  have,  however,  kept  up,  while  postal  receipts  have 
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been  larger  than  ever.  It  will  be  another  year  ere  the 
financial  tendencies  of  the  new  tariff  can  be  fully  judged. 

Ontario. — Estimates  as  to  the  political  complexion  of 
the  newly  elected  assembly  still  vary,  the  patrons  of  in- 
dustry seeming  to  hold  the  key  of  the  situation.  The 
French  Canadian  Catholic  faction,  under  the  leadership 
of  Alfred  Evanturel,  member  for  Prescott  county,  has 
lately  become  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  dominates 
Prescott  and  Russell,  largely  determines  the  result  in 
Ottawa  and  Nipissing,  and  has  great  power  in  Glengarry 
and  Essex.  It  not  unnaturally  demands  some  consider- 
ation from  the  government,  adding  thus  to  the  complex- 
ity of  the  situation. 

Although  defeated  at  the  recent  poll,  the  Hon.  William 
Harty,  who  succeeded  the  late  Hon.  C.  F.  Fraser  as  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  has  been  retained  in  that  office. 
The  course  of  the  government  in  this  matter  is  severely 
criticised  in  opposition  quarters. 

The  following  is  the  formal  platform  of  the  patrons  of 
industry: 

That  it  be  made  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  parliament 
to  accept  a  pass  from  a  railway  or  other  transportation  company. 

That  the  payment  of  servants'  wages,  clerks'  salaries,  furnishings 
for  a  free  residence,  or  other  supplies  for  the  lieutenant-governor  be 
prohibited  by  legislation. 

That  the  fees  retained  by  officials  be  fixed  at  a  fair  remuneration, 
and  the  balance  paid  into  the  municipal  treasury. 

That  the  county  offices  continue  to  be  inspected  as  at  present, 
that  offices  be  held  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency,  and  that 
in  cases  of  incompetence  and  irregularity,  the  inspector  shall  lay  his 
complaint  before  a  non-partizan  tribunal  to  be  named  in  the  act. 

That  the  power  of  the  medical  council  to  annul  the  certificate  of 
any  physician  regularly  authorized  by  the  faculty  of  any  duly  char- 
tered college  be  abrogated,  and  all  charges  of  wrong-doing  be  tried 
by  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  way. 

That  all  enactments  conferring  special  privileges  upon  the  legal 
fraternity  be  repealed. 

All  patron  members  are  also  pledged  to  vote  and  act 
unitedly  on  all  questions  declared  by  a  majority  of  them 
to  be  patron  questions,  and  to  resist  all  attempts  at  coali- 
tion with  either  of  the  existing  political  parties. 

Quebec. — About  the  end  of  September  a  crisis  oc- 
cured  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Taillon,  resulting  in  the  resig- 
nation of  Provincial  Treasurer  Hall,  who  felt  himself  un- 
able to  approve  of  a  proposed  loan  advocated  by  his  col- 
leagues, which  involved  an  addition  of  $1,320,000  to  the 
already  great  debt  of  the  province. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Taschereau,  owing  to  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  resigned  in  September  the  archbishopric 
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of  Quebec.  He  was  raised  to  the  cardinalate  in  1886,  the 
first  Canadian  to  attain  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Northwest.— During  his  trip  to  western  Ontario 
and  the  Northwest,  taken  since  the  close  of  the  Dominion 
session,  the  Hon.  M.  Laurier  made  a  pronouncement  as  to 
his  intended  policy  regarding  federal  interference  with 
provincial  school  legislation  if  he  should  come  into  power 
at  the  next  election.  In  effect  he  said  that  in  the  event 
of  the  schools  of  Manitoba  being  found  to  be  Protestant, 
he  would  cause  the  law  to  be  amended.  He  did  not  com- 
mit himself  to  an  identification  of  Protestant  and  non- 
sectarian  schools,  and  there  lies  the  crux  of  the  whole 
question. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  the  Dominion  government 
adopted  an  order-in-council  asking  the  governments  of 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  to  consider  the 
recent  petition  of  the  bishops  with  respect  to  the  schools, 
and  to  give  such  redress  as  they  could.  The  Northwest 
legislature  has  replied.  It  is  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  the  school  law  to  which  the  bishops  take  ex- 
ception. It  professes  readiness  to  modify  the  law  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  from  the  public  schools  every- 
thing savoring  of  sectarianism ;  but  it  declines  to  divest 
itself,  or  the  council  which  it  has  appointed,  of  control  of 
the  state-aided  institutions. 

On  July  16  Mr.  Dalton  McCarthy's  separate  school 
amendment  to  the  Northwest  act  was  rejected.  He  argued 
that  the  territories  should  be  given  full  discretion  to  retain  or 
abolish  separate  schools  as  they  might  choose.  If  allowed 
to  continue  as  at  present,  he  claimed  that  these  schools 
would  be  regarded  as  vested  rights  to  be  incorporated 
in. the  constitutions  of  the  territories  when  erected  into 
provinces.  Sir  John  Thompson,  however,  distinctly  de- 
clared that  the  present  continuance  of  separate  schools 
would  not  be  taken  as  creating  vested  rights,  but  that  the 
whole  question  would  be  an  open  one  when  the  time  came 
to  organize  the  provinces.  Even  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition agreed  that  that  would  be  a  more  opportune  occasion 
for  settling  the  question. 

In  order  to  save  some  of  the  remaining  scanty  timber 
interests  of  Manitoba,  the  government  has  withdrawn  from 
settlement  all  unoccupied  wooded  lands  west  of  the  Red 
river.  The  forests  thereon  will  hereafter  be  reserved  as  a 
source  of  fuel  and  timber  supply  to  settlers,  who  will,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  take  only  dry  and  fallen  trees. 
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Deep  Waterways  Convention. — The  gathering  in 

Toronto,,  on  September  17,  of  delegates  to  the  Deep  Water- 
ways convention,  must  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  in  a  move- 
ment destined  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  both  the 
Canadian  and  the  American  Wests.  The  delegates  in- 
cluded many  eminent  men  from  the  western  portion  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada.  The  objects  of  the 
gathering,  as  well  as  the  present  status  of  the  problem  it 
aimed  at  solving,  are  indicated  in  the  following  platform, 
which  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  This  convention  has  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  union  of  the  lakes  and  the  high  seas  by  waterways  of  the 
greatest  possible  capacity  and  usefulness,  and  recognizing  the  su- 
preme utility  of  such  a  waterway  development;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  depth  of  all  channels  from  the  lakes  and 
their  seaboard  connections  be  not  less  than  twenty- one  feet,  and  that 
all  permanent  structures  be  designed  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than 
twenty-six  feet,  so  as  to  enable  such  larger  depth  to  be  obtained  as 
may  be  demanded  by  the  future  necessities  of  commerce;  that  this 
convention  recognizes  the  utility  of  the  natural  route  to  the  sea  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  is  also  impressed  with  the  commercial  nec- 
essity of  the  route  reaching  the  American  seaboard  by  the  Hudson  river; 
that  we  recommend  that  the  governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  appoint  a  joint  commission  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
question  of  actual  cost  and  control,  that  they  may  operate  in  all 
matters  necessarily  international  in  character;  that  we  cordially  ap- 
prove of  projects  designed  to  extend  marine  commerce  by  means  of 
waterways  from  the  great  lakes  into  new  territory;  that  as  a  prepar- 
ation for  the  joint  promotion  of  common  interest  it  is  desirable  that  a 
permanent  court  should  be  constituted  for  the  decision  of  rules  of 
law  and  rules  of  an  international  character  which  may  in  any  way 
arise  between  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  British  empire  and 
the  United  States;  and  that  this  resolution  be  respectfully  communi- 
cated to  the  governments  and  parliaments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies  of  the  British  empire  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted: 

Whereas,  it  has  been  given  as  the  opinion  of  prominent  engineers 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  by  employment  of  dams  in  the  Niagara 
river,  to  increase  to  a  marked  degree  the  depth  of  water  in  Lake  Erie 
as  well  as  over  the  dangerous  shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
river  at  the  foot  of  the  lake;  and 

Whereas,  such  an  improvement  would  be  of  great  importance 
in  establishing  waterways  in  that  part  of  the  system  between  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  the  desirability  for  determining  by  an 
international  commission  of  engineers  the  outflow  of  the  several  lakes, 
and  such  works  on  the  Niagara  river  as  will  control  the  level  of  Lake 
Erie,  with  a  view  of  deepening  the  waters  of  said  lake,  and  also  on 
any  part  of  the  lake  system  in  which  works  may  be  expected. 

Resolved,  That  with  the  least  possible  delay,   the  locks  of  St. 
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Mary's  Falls  canal  should  be  deepened  to  twenty-six  feet  over  the 
mitre  sill. 

It  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  convention  that  Canadian 
boats  are  prevented  from  passing  through  the  Whitehall  canal,  and 
are  therefore  unable  to  use  the  water  communication  between  Mont- 
real, Ottawa,  and  Quebec  to  New  York,  while  American  boats  have 
the  freedom  of  the  Canadian  canals  which  enables  them  to  use  this 
route  free  and  untrammelled,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  would  urge  the  United  States 
government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  carry  out  liberally  the  treaty 
of  1869,  and  enable  Canadian  boats  to  pass  through  the  Whitehall 
canal. 

A  permanent  organization  was  formed,  to  be  known  as 
the  International  Deep  Waterways  Association,  with  Oliver 
A.  Howland  of  Toronto  as  president. 

New  York  state  watches  with  some  concern  the  develop- 
ment of  this  interior  waterway  system.  A  canal  from 
Georgian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario  is  talked  of.  With  this, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  made  navigable  throughout  its  length 
for  heavy-draught  vessels,  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson 
river  would  find  most  serious  competition  as  outlets  for  the 
vast  traffic  of  the  northwest. 

The  recent  completion  of  the  Canadian  Sault  canal 
places  the  Dominion  in  control  of  a  waterway  from  the 
sea  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  free  from  all  danger  of 
discriminatory  treatment.  The  original  estimate  of  the 
cost  was  $1,000,000;  but  as  extended  and  improved,  the 
scheme  has  cost  about  $2,500,000.  The  canal  is  18,000 
feet  long,  including  the  approaches;  it  has  a  lock  900  feet 
long.  60  feet  wide,  20  feet  3  inches  deep.  The  first  Cana- 
dian canal  at  the  Sault  was  built  as  long  ago  as  1798,  but 
was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in  1814. 

The  Dominion  government  has  called  for  tenders  for 
deepening  the  Lachine  canal  to  fifteen  feet  throughout. 
The  work  is  expected  to  cost  $250,000. 

Other  Canadian  Affairs. — On  September  11  the 
famous  case  of  the  Queen  vs.  Lark  in,  Connolly  &  Com- 
pany, to  recover  alleged  overpayments  of  contract  moneys 
in  connection  with  the  Quebec  harbor  works,  the  Esqui- 
mau dock,  and  other  public  works,  was  ended  by  a  set- 
tlement, readied  at  the  suggestion  of  the  presiding  judge, 
Mr.  Justice  Burbidge,  under  which  judgment  was  en- 
tered for  the  crown  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  and  for 
the  defendants  in  counter-claim  in  the  amount  of  $40,000 
for  harbor  dues,  rents,  etc.     Each  judgment  carried  costs. 

On  September  28  the  death  sentence  of  William  Walter 
McWherell  (p.  389)  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life. 
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On  August  7  an  outbreak  of  religious  fanaticism  in  the 
city  of  Quebec  led  to  attacks  by  unruly  mobs  upon  the 
Baptist  mission  house,  the  French  mission  house  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  the  barracks  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  police  were  able  to  cope  with  the  rioters;  but  the 
damage  to  property  was  heavy. 

Owing  to  the  discovery  of  evidences  of  contagious 
pleu  ro-pneumonia 
in  the  lungs  of  two 
of  the  cattle  ex- 
amined by  experts 
of  the  British  board 
of  agriculture,  Mr. 
Herbert  Gardner, 
president  of  the 
board, announced  in 
the  British  house  of 
commons  on  July 
12,  that  for  the  pres- 
ent the  government 
must  persist  in  re- 
quiring that  all  Can- 
adian cattle  arriving 
at  British  ports  shall 
be  slaughtered  at 
the  port  of  landing. 

Statistics  recent- 
ly  compiled  show 
that  since  1808 
there  have  been  202 
divorces  granted  in 
tiie  whole  of  Can- 
ada, of  which  48 
have  been  granted 
on  petition  to  parliament,  and  154  by  the  provincial  courts 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  British  Columbia.  These  figures  would  seem  to  show 
that  where  divorces  are  easily  and  cheaply  obtained,  they 
tend  to  become  more  numerous.  Of  the  total  granted  113 
have  been  to  men  and  89  to  women. 

Canadian  interest  in  the  new  American  tariff  centres 
chiefly  in  the  clauses  placing  sawn  and  dressed  lumber  and 
all  kindred  materials  and  w^ol  on  the  free  list,  and  re- 
ducing the  duties  on  coal,  hay,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
coming  under  the  head  of  animals  and  their  products  and 
breadstuffs. 


HON.    J.    A.    OUIMET, 
CANADIAN    MINISTER   OF   PUBLIC   WORKS. 
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THE   NEWFOUNDLAND  CRISIS. 

The  political  crisis,  which  since  early  April  had  kept 
the  island  in  a  turmoil  (p.  390),  ended  August  9  with  the 
closing  of  the  legislature  and  the  signing  of  the  supply 
bill,  the  bill  indemnifying  the  governor  for  collection  of 
revenue  in  the  absence  of  a  revenue  bill,  and  the  other 
bills  whose  passage  the  adherents 
of  Ex-Premier  White  way  had 
tried  to  defeat. 

The  result  of  the  election 
trials  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the 
friends  of  the  late  government. 
The  decision  in  the  Trinity 
election  cases,  announced  by 
Justice  Little  on  July  25,  un- 
seated Ex- Premier  Sir  William 
Whiteway,  Colonial  Secretary 
Iiobert  Bond,  and  James  Wat- 
son, the  junior  member  (WThite- 
wayite)  for  the  district,  on  the 
grounds  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. Sir  William  Whiteway  and 
Mr.  Bond  were  also  disqualified 
from  holding  any  seat  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  legis- 
lature, which  has  three  years  still  to  run.  The  evidence 
went  to  show  that  without  legal  authority  they  had  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  of  public  money 
for  public  works,  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  during  the  few 
weeks  preceding  the  election. 

A  similar  judgment  was  rendered  by  Chief-Justice 
Carter  on  July  30  in  the  Placentia  cases.  Speaker  Emer- 
son and  James  McGrath,  ex-chairman  of  the  board  of 
public  works,  were  both  unseated  and  disqualified,  it  being 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  a  British  colony  that  a 
speaker  of  a  legislative  body  had  been  removed  for  such  a 
cause. 

The  legislature  was  opened  August  3,  the  Goodridge 
government  by  that  time  having  fourteen  members  to  nine 
in  the  opposition.  The  latter,  insisting  that  a  dissolution 
should  be  granted,  which  would  immediately  remove  the 
disqualifications  from  the  unseated  Whitewayite  members, 
and  enable  them  to  contest  their  seats,  used  obstructive 
tactics  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the  bill  indemnifying  the 
governor  for  the  collection  of  revenues  since  the  expiry  of 
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the  revenue  bill,  the  legality  of  which  collection  was 
questioned.  They  so  nearly  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
measure  that  the  government  was  obliged  to  telegraph  for 
the  resignation  of  an  absent  member,  and  to  appoint  tem- 
porarily to  his  seat  another  whose  vote  could  be  counted. 
This  one  vote  saved  the  bill. 

The  session  ended  August  9,  and  was  the  shortest  on 
record.  It  left  the  Goodridge  government  firmly  in- 
trenched in  power.  They  have  since  increased  their  fol- 
lowing by  the  election  on  September  13  of  Mr.  Mott  over 
Mr.  Emerson  (Whitewayite)  to  the  seat  for  the  Burgeo 
district,  rendered  vacant  by  the  unseating  of  Mr.  Murray 
(Whitewayite). 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Hayti. — Stirring  scenes  have  been  enacted  in  this  re- 
public. Early  in  August  another  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  President  Hyppolite.  A  body  of  men  stationed 
themselves  in  ambush,  intending  to  shoot  the  president  as 
he  was  on  his  way  one  evening  to  his  country  residence 
near  Port-au-Prince;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  it  is  said 
by  a  woman  known  to  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  several 
of  the  ambushed  men  were  caught.  On  September  1  there 
was  a  serious  revolutionary  uprising  in  the  capital.  Armed 
mobs  had  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace  and  in  the 
market  square;  and  several  shots  were  fired  at  the  daugh- 
ter of  President  Hyppolite  as  she  was  proceeding  along  a 
balcony  leading  from  one  wing  of  the  palace  to  another. 
The  president  was  at  this  time  too  sick  to  lead  his  troops 
in  person  against  the  rebels;  but  his  guards,  headed  by  the 
officers  of  his  household,  pursued  them,  and  captured  several 
of  the  ringleaders.  Severe  fighting  took  place  in  the  mar- 
ket square,  where  the  mob  made  a  stand;  and  one  captain 
of  the  president's  guard  was  killed,  and  several  privates 
wounded.  Victory,  however,  rested  with  the  government 
forces,  and  by  sunset  the  uprising  was  practically  crushed. 
The  captured  ringleaders  were  summarily  executed. 

Outside  of  the  capital  no  uprising  has  occurred;  but  it 
is  said  that  everywhere  the  tension  of  feeling  is  such  that 
the  slightest  incident  might  precipitate  a  widespread  revolt 
at  any  time.  The  republic  during  a  large  part  of  Septem- 
ber was  practically  under  military  rule,  and  business  inter- 
ests suffered  severely  in  consequence. 

San  Domingo. — Greater  or  less  unrest  has  prevailed 
in  San  Domingo  since  the  re-election  of  President  Heu- 
reaux  two  years  ago.     In  December,   1893,   it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  president's  life; 
and  the  dissatisfaction  broke  out  shortly  afterward  in  a 
revolt,  which  was,  however,  promptly  quelled.  Another 
attempt  at  assassination  followed  in  July  of  the  present 
year.  Twelve  men,  it  is  said,  had  planned  as  long  ago  as 
last  January  to  kill  the  president.  "  The  plot  was  laid  for 
July  8,  but  had  come  to  the  ears  of  the  government,  and 
the  conspirators  were  arrested.  The  ringleader,  Bobadilla, 
was  shot  as  a  warning  to  the  others. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  project  of  a  union  of  the  five  republics  of  Central 
America  has  again  been  revived.  Guatemala,  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Honduras  united  in  August  in  a  call  for 
-another  confederation  congress  to  be  held  in  San  Jose,  the 
capital  of  Costa  Rica,  November  1,  1894.  It  is  hoped  that 
Costa  Rica  will  favor  the  scheme;  but  she  has  always  op- 
posed it,  being  the  smallest  of  the  five  republics  and  liable 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  larger  states.  In  fact  the  main 
obstacle  to  a  Central  American  union  since  the  disruption 
of  the  original  confederacy  in  1839,  has  been  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  these  little  states.  The  present  scheme  of 
union  is  said  to  contemplate  the  retention  by  each  state  of 
its  autonomy  and  power  of  arranging  customs  duties,  al- 
though the  president  of  the  proposed  confederation  shall 
represent  all  the  states  in  their  foreign  relations. 

Costa  Rica. — Late  in  September  an  anarchist  attempt 
was  made  on  the  life  of  President  Iglesias.  During  a 
military  review  at  San  Jose,  a  man  named  Araya  fired  five 
shots  from  a  revolver  at  the  president,  who  was,  however, 
unhurt.  Araya  and  twenty-four  of  his  accomplices  were 
arrested.  Documents  in  their  possession  proved  the  attack 
to  be  the  outcome  of  a  widespread  conspiracy. 

About  July  1,  the  Costa  Rican  congress  disfranchised 
the  priesthood,  and  declared  priests  to  be  forever  prohibited 
from  taking  part  in  politics. 

Guatemala. — On  July  14  an  attempt  was  made  to 
wreck  the  residence  of  President  Reina  Barrios,  but  the 
dynamite  bomb  was  discovered  in  time  to  prevent  an  ex- 
plosion. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  an  important  decree  was 
issued,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  injurious  to  trade 
with  Mexico  and  to  industries  established  in  northern 
Guatemala  to  some  extent  dependent  on  that  trade.  On 
and  after  September  15.  1894.  it  was  decreed  that  foreign 
silver  should  not  be  legal  tender  in  Guatemala. 
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Salvador. — Matters  have  quieted  down  again  in  Sal- 
vador. The  government  of  President  Gutierrez  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  August  3. 

On  August  23  General  Antonio  Ezeta  and  the  other 
Salvadorean  refugees  (p.  392),  who  had  been  kept  on 
board  the  Bennington  for  some  time  outside  the  limit  of 
'jurisdiction,  off  the  coast  near  San  Francisco,  CaL,  were 
taken  within  the  three-mile  limit,  and  there  served  with 
extradition  papers.  On  September  23  Judge  Morrow  of 
the  United  States  district  court  at  San  Francisco  decided, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Cienfuego,  the  refu- 
gees could  not  be  extradited  as  their  offenses  were  purely 
political. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  in  Paris,  by  M.  Gautron, 
the  new  liquidator  of  the  old  Panama  canal  project,  to 
revive  and  replenish  the  enterprise.  The  capital  is  fixed 
at  05,000,000  francs,  of  which  5,000,000  francs  will  be 
handed  to  Colombia  for  prolonging  the  concession.  Forty 
million  francs  have  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  liqui- 
dator, whose  legal  actions  compelled  contractors  and 
others  associated  with  the  company  to  take  up  that 
amount.  To  meet  the  deficit,  new  shares,  amounting  to 
30,000,000  francs,  were  issued  September  22.  It  is  re- 
ported that  several  American  capitalists  are  interested  in 
the  new  syndicate.  The  liquidator  will  hand  over  all 
that  remains  of  the  old  plant  to  the  liquidation  fund, 
receiving  in  return  50  per  cent  of  the  profits  in  the  new 
one.  At  latest  accounts,  subscriptions  were  coming  in 
haltingly;  indeed  the  scheme  is  said,  in  Paris,  to  be 
viewed  with  distrust.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Xavier 
Boyard,  who  represents  the  company  in  this  country,  pre- 
dicts the  speedy  beginning  of  active  work. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  United  States  congress  adjourned  August  28  with- 
out taking  final  action  on  the  pending  bills  looking  to 
governmental  assistance  in  the  construction  of  this  im- 
portant interoceanic  waterway.  It  is  reported  that  a  syn- 
dicate of  English  capitalists  has  offered  to  furnish  the 
money  to  complete  the  canal.  The  practical  effect  of  such 
an  offer  being  accepted  would  be  that  the  control  of  the 
proposed  highway  between  the  east  and  the  west  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  government. 
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VENEZUELA. 

The  government  of  General  Crespo,  the  victorious 
leader  in  the  civil  war  of  1892,  has  proved  itself  a  strong 
one,  but  has  had  to  contend  almost  constantly  against 
revolutionary  plottings  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  popular  congress  in  the  war.     The  latest 

move  of  these  malcon- 
tents has  been  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  Co- 
lombian radicals,  and  to 
try  to  stir  up  trouble  in 
several  of  the  Venezuelan 
states.  Only  in  Los  An- 
des, however,  does  the 
movement  seem  to  have 
become  very  serious;  and 
there  order  was  restored 
in  mid- August,  it  being 
announced  that  the  rebel 
leader  Fernandez  had 
surrendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  Co- 
lombia and  Venezuela, 
recently  in  dispute  and  left  to  the  arbitration  of  Spain,  the 
award  gave  to  Colombia  a  strip  of  territory  to  which  Vene- 
zuela is  loth  to  surrender  her  claims.  The  relations  be- 
tween Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  somewhat  strained  in 
consequence. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  death  of  President  Nunez  on  September  18  has 
been  followed  by  no  political  disturbance  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  cabinet  is  being  reorganized  under  President 
(formerly  Vice-President),  Caro  and  the  situation  is  re- 
ported tranquil. 

The  Cartagena-Magdalena  railroad,  an  American  en- 
terprise, was  formally  opened  for  traffic  July  20.  It  runs 
from  Cartagena  on  the  coast  about  60  miles  across  the 
country,  to  the  town  of  Calomar  on  the  Magdalena  river, 
and,  it  is  thought,  will  do  much  to  revive  the  former 
commercial  importance  of  Cartagena. 


GENERAL  JOAQUIN   CRESPO, 
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THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  absence  of  abundant  dispatches  from  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  some 
time  tranquillity  has  prevailed  in  that  portion  of  South 
America,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
ternal debt  of  the  country  is  making  progress  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Luis  Saenz-Pefia.  A  slight  adjustment 
in  the  political  situation  was  announced  late  in  July  in 
the  retirement  of  Dr. 
Alem  from  the  leader- 
ship of  the  radical  party 
in  the  senate,  he  being 
succeeded  by  Senor  Iri- 
goyen. 

Saenz-Pe^a,  Dr.  Luis, 
president  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  South 
American  politics.  He  was 
born  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1823, 
the  son  of  a  man  distinguished 
in  Argentine  history;  studied 
at  the  local  university,  taking 
high  honors  in  medical  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  anatomy, 
and  surgery,  and  graduating 
with  the  diploma  of  doctor. 
In  1845  he  began  to  practice 
law,  and  soon  won  high  repu- 
tation. He  first  entered  poli- 
tics in  1860,  as  member  of  the 
chamber  for  Buenos  Ayres; 
in  1870  became  a  senator  for 
the  province  of  the  same  name  ;  and  in  1873  was  returned  to  the 
national  assembly  convened  to  draw  up  a  revised  constitution,  in  the 
debates  of  which  he  took  a  leading  part.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  afterward  became  presi- 
dent of  the  high  court  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  member  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  federal  supreme  court,  vice-governor 
of  the  metropolitan  province,  burgomaster  of  the  capital,  director  of 
the  provincial  bank,  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Jurisprudence. 
In  1892  he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  (Vol.  2,  p.  421), 
largely  owing  to  the  public  confidence  in  his  honesty.  His  presidency 
has  not  proved  the  tranquil  period  expected,  mainly  because  of  the 
break-down  of  the  coalition  which  placed  him  in  power.  Shortly 
after  his  assumption  of  office,  he  was  called  upon  to  subdue  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  promoted  by  the  radical  party;  and  within  less 
than  a  year,  was  obliged  to  change  his  cabinet  five  times.  He  has, 
however,  persevered  with  his  difficult  task.  He  has  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Chile  which  has  done  much  to  secure  peace  among  the 
South    American     republics,     and    his    administration    has    carried 
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through  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  foreign  debt  which  now 
promises  a  favorable  settlement  of  the  long-standing  financial  troubles. 
He  is  an  ardent  clerical,  and  has  shown  no  disposition  to  assume  the 
functions  of  a  dictator. 

An  important  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Argen- 
tine congress  restricting  the  president  in  the  command  of 

the  army.  At  present  he 
can  order  troops  to  any 
part  of  the  country  at 
any  time.  The  new  bill 
forbids  his  sending  troops 
into  the  provinces  except 
in  time  of  foreign  war  or 
an  internal  revolution. 
The  troops  must  be  quar- 
tered along  the  frontier 
in  times  of  peace.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the 
army  at  elections — an  evil 
generally  noticeable  i  fit 
the  republics  of  South 
America. 

BRAZIL. 

dr.  leandro  n.  alem,  For  three  years  the  in 

late  radical  leader  in  the  argentine  surrection  in  the  province 
8ENATE-  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has 

continued  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  put  it  down.  Large  forces  were  sent  to  the 
disturbed  province  in  the  early  summer,  and  the  press 
reported  numerous  engagements,  generally  resulting  in 
favor  of  the  government.  Early  in  July  word  was  re- 
ceived of  a  most  decisive  victory  won  by  the  federal 
troops  over  the  insurgents  at  Pasco  Fundo,  in  which  the 
latter  are  said  to  have  lost  over  1,000  men.  From  this 
blow  the  rebels  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  Another  se- 
rious loss  to  them  has  been  the  death  of  their  leader,  Gen- 
eral Saraiva,  who  was  killed  in  a  subsequent  battle.  They 
seem  to  have  been  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountain 
district  along  the  Uruguayan  frontier,  but  are  still  active. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  considerable  tension 
seems  to  have  existed  between  President  Peixoto  and  the 
Brazilian  congress,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  former 
to  declare  the  state  of  siege  throughout  the  republic  at  an 
end  in  accordance  with  measures  which  had  been  passed, 
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or  to  exempt,  members  of  congress  from  the  operation  of 
martial  law.  The  trouble,  however,  was  settled;  and  on 
September  1  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  state  of 
siege  had  been  raised. 

CHILE. 

The  Chilean  congress, 
after  an  almost  fruitless 
session  spent  in  obstruc- 
tive tactics  by  the  oppos- 
ing factions,  and  in  wran- 
gling over  the  approach- 
ing elections,  closed  its 
sessions  September  1.  Its 
most  important  act  was 
the  passage  of  the  am- 
nesty law,  under  whose 
operation  the  exiled  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  of  the 
late  Dictator  Balmaceda 
may  now  return  to  Chile. 
The  bill  includes  all 
exiles  in  its  provisions. 

PERU. 

General  Andre  Avelino  Caceres,  elected  president  May 
10,  assumed  forma,  control  of  the  administration  August 
10.  Since  the  death  of  President  Bermudez  about  April  1, 
the  administration  had  been  carried  on  by  Senor  Borgofio, 
second  vice-president  under  Bermudez,  in  harmony  with 
the  policy  of  General  Caceres. 

A  formidable  rebellion,  calling  forth  all  the  energies  of 
the  government  to  suppress  it,  has  disturbed  the  country 
for  some  months  past.  The  authorities  of  Ecuador  are 
accused  of  encouraging  it.  To  understand  the  situation, 
we  must  remember  that  discontent  in  Peru,  due  to  the  hard 
times  which  have  prevailed  there  since  the  close  of  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  Chile,  has  long  nourished  the  seeds  of 
revolution.  Ostensibly  the  cause  of  the  present  outbreak 
was  the  illegality  of  the  action  of  the  authorities  following 
the  death  of  President  Bermudez.  Senor  Borgofio,  second 
vice-president,  instead  of  Senor  del  Solar,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, the  constitutional  successor  of  Bermudez,  was  installed 
as  acting  president  pending  the  election  which  has  placed 
Caceres  at  the  head  of  affairs.     The  friends  of  Solar  and 
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Ex-President  Pierola  joined  hands  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  insurgents  allege  that  the  election  was  forced, 
as  they  had  predicted,  in  favor  of  Caceres. 

At  latest  advices  the  rebels  have  not  effected  a  combina- 
tion of  all  their  forces,  but  have  carried  on  hostilities  in 
different  portions  of  the  north.  Their  chief  leaders  are 
Seminario  and  Pacheco  Cespedos.  Inportant  conflicts 
have  occurred  with  varying  results;  but  the  details  are 
most  meagre.  It  was  reported  on  August  11  that  General 
Seminario's  forces  commanded  all  ports  north  of  Ohim- 
bote.  Trujillo,  capital  of  the  department  of  Libertad,  had 
been  captured  by  the  rebels  late  in  July,  but  was  evacuated 
August  19,  the  insurgents  marching  northward.  The  gov- 
ernment forces  have  been  unable  to  force  a  decisive  en- 
gagement, although  the  general  trend  of  affairs  in  the 
north,  where  the  rebellion  is  centred,  seems  to  be  in  their 
favor.  An  engagement  at  Oroya,  120  miles  from  Lima, 
about  August  12,  furnished  occasion  to  an  American  lady, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ward,  to  render  brave  and  valuable  service 
in  attending  and  succoring  the  wounded,  for  which  she 
has  received  unstinted  praise.  The  government  announced 
a  defeat  of  the  rebels  under  Pacheco  Cespedos  on  Septem- 
ber 12;  but  this  was  followed,  a  few  days  later,  by  the  re- 
port that  Cerro  Pasco  and  Port  Casma  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  revolutionists. 

The  government  has  suspended  the  right  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, and  clothed  the  president  with  practically  dictatorial 
powers,  pending  the  restoration  of  peace.  It  hopes  to 
prevent  a  centralization  of  the  rebel  forces;  but  the  situa- 
tion is  not  without  its  serious  features. 

PARAGUAY. 

An  election  for  president  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  enforced  resignation  of  President  Gonzalez  on  June  9 
(p.  399)  was  held  on  September  20,  and  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  General  Egusguida,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the 
recent  coup  d'etat.  The  campaign  was  conducted  peace- 
fully, Generals  Oaballero  and  Escobar  having  united  to 
support  the  candidacy  of  the  successful  aspirant.  High 
hopes  are  entertained  that  under  the  administration  of  the 
new  president  the  "Switzerland  of  America"  will  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  progress. 
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Parliamentary  Proceedings. — Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued for  six  weeks  by  the  queen  on  August  25,  after  a 
loug  and  wearying  session.  The  overflow  of  debate,  often 
earnest  and  brilliant,  and  the  radical  character  of  the 
measures  proposed,  were  as  remarkable  as  the  small  num- 
ber of  statutes  enacted.  Some  of  the  proposals  were  in 
essence  revolutionary. 

The  Budget. — The  financial  budget  was  passed  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  twenty  on  July  17. 
It  had  lingered  twenty-four  days  in  the  committee  stage, 
and  had  been  under  consideration  at  various  times  since 
its  introduction  on  April  13.  Involving  several  new  and 
startling  features,  and  with  notable  discarding  of  estab- 
lished precedent  in  its  scale  of  assessments,  so  that  it  was 
freely  charged  with  enacting  socialistic  principles,  it  was, 
in  some  quarters,  expected  to  arouse  in  the  house  of  lords 
an  antagonism  that  might  even  endanger  its  passing  with- 
out large  amendments.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  ad- 
dressed the  lords  in  a  speech  of  great  force,  protesting 
against  the  dangerous  principles  of  graduating  taxes  with 
an  increase  on  the  larger  incomes,  and  of  asserting  the 
state's  unlimited  right  to  share  in  property  passing  by  in- 
heritance. Lord  Salisbury  also  protested.  But  it  was 
felt  that  for  the  upper  house  to  throw  out  or  alter  a  com- 
plicated revenue  act  from  the  house  of  commons,  would 
seem  to  the  public  an  impropriety,  or  even  an  invasion  of 
right;  and  the  budget  was  passed.  The  whole  result  was 
a  triumph  for  Sir  William  Harcourt,  author  of  the  bill, 
and  liberal  leader  in  the  commons. 

The  Evicted  Tenants'  Bill— This  bill— a  kind  of  arbi- 
tration measure  for  relief  of  Irish  tenants  evicted  since 
1879  for  non-payment  of  rent — had  been  introduced  by 
the  government  as  a  measure  for  peace  and  conciliation, 
and  was  vehemently  demanded  by  the  Irish  members. 
The  approval  of  it  by  the  house  of  lords  was  not  expected; 
but  its  passing  in  the  commons  was  indispensable  to  con- 
serve the  liberal  majority  in  that  body.  Strong  speeches 
were  made  in  its  favor  by  John  Dillon,  anti-Parnellite 
member  for  Mayo,  and  John  Morley,  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land; and  against  it  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
Unionist  opposition  to  the  bill  was  so  sharp  and  so  perti- 
nacious, that  on  July  31  Sir  William  Harcourt  moved  a 
resolution  for  closure,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
forty-three — the  understanding  being  that  the  bill  would 
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meet  small  favor  when  it  reached  the  house  of  lords,  and 
at  all  events  would  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  without  full 
and  keen  discussion.  On  August  7  the  third  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two,  and  the  bill  went  to  the 
upper  house.  There,  under  its  new  title,  tenants'  arbitra- 
tion bill,  it  was  severely  dealt  with  in  brilliant  and  vigor- 
ous speeches  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of 

Argyll,  and  Lord 
Salisbury;  and  was 
thrown  out  by  a  vote 
of  249  to  30.  It  was 
characterized  by  the 
opposition  as  an  ar- 
bitrary scheme  of  ex- 
propriation, to  be 
applied  by  irrespon- 
sible persons  aside 
from  principles  laid 
down  by  law,  and 
constituting  a  pre- 
mium on  insolvency 
and  organized  fraud. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll 
declared  that  the 
lords,  in  refusing  it, 
had  "delivered  Ire- 
land from  a  great 
peril"  and  "re- 
deemed England 
from  a  great  dis- 
grace/' However  this 
may  be,  it  is  evident 
that  this  veto  by  a 
house  of  hereditary  privilege  of  an  enactment  by  a  house 
elected  by  the  people,  has  urged  the  question  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  as  to  the  functions  of  a  non-elected  body  of  law- 
makers in  a  free  country. 

The  equalization  of  rates  bill,  aiming  at  a  more  just 
allotment  of  taxes  among  the  different  classes  of  parishes, 
passed  both  houses;  as  did  also  the  railway  and  canal 
traffic  bill — the  latter  with  one  important  amendment 
limiting  its  application  in  certain  cases  to  the  rates  or 
tolls  fixed  before  1892.  The  Scotch  local  government  bill 
favored  generally  by  both  parties,  was  for  a  time  endan- 
gered by  certain  undesirable  features;  but  was  rescued  by 
large  concessions  in  the  form  of  amendments,  and  was 
passed  in  both  houses. 
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The  Alines  Bight-hours  Bill. — The  mines  eight-hours 
bill  met  an  unexpected  disaster — being  defeated  in  the 
commons  by  a  majority  of  five,  on  an  amendment  which 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  had  declared  vital  to  its  useful- 
ness. The  amendment  proposed  to  limit  the  compul- 
sory provisions  to  counties  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
underground  workers  adopted  the  act;  and  so  confident 
were  its  upholders  that  they  insisted  on  ending  the  de- 
bate by  application  of  closure,  and  carried  a  motion  to 
that  effect  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two.  The  defeat  of 
the  amendment  was  followed  by  withdrawal  of  the  bill. 
As  the  government  had  not  introduced  the  bill,  and  a 
majority  of  the  cabinet  did  not  favor  it,  the  result  was  not 
a  ministerial  defeat;  yet  they  had  given  it  a  place,  and 
were  understood  to  hold  toward  it  an  attitude  of  "be- 
nevolent neutrality."  Their  opponents  charge  that  its 
introduction  was  a  quiet  attempt  to  prepare  an  alliance 
between  the  liberal  and  the  labor  parties,  and  that  its  re- 
sult would  have  been  to  bring  the  entire  coal-mining  and 
coal-owning  industry  .under  the  control  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  whose  object  is  to  reduce  the  coal  product,  to 
shorten  miners'  hours,  and  to  increase  their  wages. 

The  Irish  education  bill,  the  English  education  bill, 
the  crofters'  education  bill,  and  the  conciliation  bill  (for 
settling  trade  disputes),  all  were  withdrawn  early  in 
August.  The  Welsh  Church  disestablishment  bill,  which, 
though  strong  and  thorough,  was  denounced  by  Welsh 
radicals  for  conserving  the  life  interests  of  rectors  of 
parishes,  proceeded  no  further  than  the  introductory 
stage. 

The  Registration  Bill. — The  registration  bill,  or  the 
period  of  qualification  and  election  bill,  which  passed 
its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  fourteen  on  May  4, 
was  withdrawn  on  July  18.  It  was  too  full  of  material 
for  urgent  and  protracted  controversy  to  find  any  place 
in  a  session  so  crowded  with  exciting  debate  and  so 
heated  by  partizanship.  Some  of  its  features  are  of 
transcendent  importance,  especially  the  following: — Aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  voter  to  cast  more  than  one  vote; 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  perhaps  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  of  men  now  without  the  franchise;  re- 
vision of  the  registration  lists  of  voters  twice  in  every 
year;  fixing  elections  throughout  the  country  on  one  day 
instead  of  scattering  them  as  now  through  several  weeks. 
The  very  failure  of  the  bill  may  be  its  high  commenda- 
tion;  it    failed    because    while    the    conservatives    were 
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shocked  at  its  rash  stride,  the  radicals  were  angered  at 
its  cautious  step. 

The  Temperance  Question. — Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  on 
the  laws  relating  to  licensing  the  sale  of  strong  drink, 
which  was  published  about  the  middle  of  September,  was 
an  unwelcome  surprise  to  many  of  his  old  co-workers  in 
reform.  Though  not  claimed  by  the  strict  total  abstainers 
as  of  their  number,  he  has  long  been  deemed  an  advocate 
for  as  thorough  legal  suppression  of  the  public  retail 
liquor  traffic  as  is  consistent  with  personal  liberty. 
Those  who  seek  to  submit  to  local  option  the  question 
of  prohibiting  drinking  resorts  have  counted  him  as 
surely  on  their  side.  They  perhaps  had  not  sufficiently 
noted  the  strong  fibre  of  conservatism  woven  through  the 
life-long  fabric  of  his  startling  reformatory  plans  and 
activities.  Enterprising,  prompt,  and  unyielding  as  he 
has  often  shown  himself  in  dealing  with  social  and  po- 
litical abuses,  his  action  has  been  on  the  summons  of 
occasions  rather  than  in  obedience  to  theory.  His  moral 
nature  is  strong,  but  his  mental  organization  is  not  that 
of  a  doctrinaire.  He  has  often  shown  a  liking  for  his 
own  methods  rather  than  for  those  dictated  by  consis- 
tency in  partizanship.  The  principle  of  local  option  has 
recently  been  gaining  adherents  in  Britain,  and  had  even 
been  partially  embodied  in  proposals  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  Though  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  tells  of  his  hope 
that  further  steps  might  have  been  taken  to  cope  with 
the  frightful  evils  of  drink,  it  has  grieved  many  of  his 
old  followers  by  its  disapproval  of  the  plan  to  treat  as 
criminals  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade.  He 
prefers  the  Gothenburg  system,  with  its  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  traffic,  and  some  incidental  compensation  to 
former  dealers.  As  to  the  last  point  he  is  in  accord  with 
John  Bright. 

The  Attach  on  the  House  of  Lords. — It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  this  attack  has  substantially  advanced 
or  receded.  Its  sudden  violence  immediately  after  the  re- 
jection of  the  evicted  tenants'  bill  soon  subsided,  and  the 
quarter  certainly  ended  with  a  diminished  fierceness  in 
the  popular  outcry  against  a  continuance  of  a  house  of 
hereditary  and  prelatical  members  holding  a  veto  power  in 
reference  to  all  laws  enacted  by  the  house  elected  to 
represent  the  people.  The  question,  difficult  to  states- 
men by  its  very  nature  and  by  its  bearings  on  the  whole 
historic  frame  of  the  British  government,  is  specially 
complicated  by  the  partizan  demands  of  the  passing  hour, 
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and  still  more  by  popular  tendencies  of  unknown  but 
growing  power,  which  in  recent  years  have  intruded  with 
menace  on  the  political  field.  The  statesman  faces  the 
standing  necessity  of  some  power  of  check  on  the  action 
of  a  chamber,  which,  though  ordinarily  representative  of 
the  people,  may  in  a  given  crisis  represent  them  only  as 
the  spray  cast  up  by  a  transient  stormy  surge  represents 
the  volume  and  ma-  g 
jesty  of  the  sea.  He 
faces  also  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  this 
power  of  check  is  to 
be  lodged  if  removed 
from  its  ancient  seat. 
The  difficulties  of  the 
situation  are  embit- 
tered by  the  Irish 
question,  which  takes 
account  neither  of 
statesmanship  nor  of 
historic  safeguards 
except  to  curse  them 
as  an  enginery  of 
abuse,  and  to  point 
to  the  house  of  lords 
as  the  last  citadel  to 
which  the  forces  of 
injustice  have  re- 
sorted, and  in  which 
they  stand  defiant. 
The  liberal  majority 
in  the  commons  is 
given  by  the  Irish 
members.  When  the  Irish  vote  turns,  or  merely  withholds 
itself,  the  tories  come  to  power.  Under  such  duress,  states- 
manship has  small  liberty,  and  is  all  the  while  tempted  to 
shrink  into  partizanship.  Opportunism,  and  waiting  for 
no  man  knows  what  change  of  tide,  becomes  for  liberals 
the  watchword  of  the  hour.  It  is  said  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  in  the  commons  are  refusing  to  take 
their  usual  part  in  the  fall  campaign  because  the  ministers 
have  not  pledged  the  party  to  attack  the  veto  power  of  the 
house  of  lords. 

Rise  of  New  Political  Forces. — Meanwhile  new  and 
portentous  forces  emerge  as  though  rising  out  of  the 
ground.       The  socialists,  more  or  less  organized,  as  yet 
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perhaps  more  a  mist  than  a  force,  add  obscurity  to  the 
scene;  while  the  new  independent  labor  party,  well  organ- 
ized under  able  and  resourceful  leaders — a  party  which 
hitherto  has  consented  to  a  sort  of  complaining  half-alli- 
ance with  the  liberals — begins  to  feel  its  power.  Its 
leaders  inform  the  ministry  that  if  they  do  not  speedily 
give  definite  pledge  of  action  regarding  the  house  of  lords, 
they  will  interrogate  the  liberal  candidates,  and  refuse  to 
vote  for  those  who  will  not  personally  give  the  pledge. 
On  August  26  Hyde  Park,  London,  was  the  scene  of  a 
concourse,  estimated  at  70,000  people  either  participants 
or  on-lookers,  addressed  by  speakers  from  eleven  plat- 
forms, at  all  of  which  was  adopted  a  resolution  that 

"  The  government  take  immediate  steps  to  abolish  the  mischiev- 
ous and  useless  hereditary  chamber." 

Meanwhile,  what  is  the  policy  of  the  cabinet?  The 
cabinet  cannot  announce  any  policy  on  abolishing  the 
veto,  for  they  have  none.  Their  policy  goes  no  further 
than  that  they  all  oppose  abolishing  the  upper  chamber 
itself.  On  the  veto  power  they  are  understood  to  be 
divided  into  three  sections — John  Morley,  Lord  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  Acland  favoring  its  abolition;  Lord  Kimberley, 
Arnold  Morley,  Lord  Herschell,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon 
favoring  a  treatment  not  so  radical;  while  the  three  lead- 
ers Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Asquith 
— whatever  may  be  their  theories — favor  non-action  at 
least  for  the  present.  The  last  three  are  believed  to  hold 
(though  they  have  not  publicly  expressed  the  opinion) 
that  any  grave  change  regarding  the  house  of  lords  must 
be  preceded  by  the  reform — demanded  by  the  labor 
party — of  enacting  a  measure  for  paying  a  salary  to 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  at  least  of  pro- 
viding for  their  election  expenses  out  of  the  public 
funds,  so  that  men  not  rich  can  enter  parliament.  It 
is  well  known  that  of  the  poor  men  (most  of  them  lib- 
erals) now  in  parliament  some  are  regularly  aided  from  a 
fund  contributed  by  wealthy  members  of  their  party.  If 
the  above  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  various  minis- 
ters toward  the  veto  question  be  correct,  the  premier  is 
showing  in  this  case  some  of  the  usual  characteristics  of 
his  policy. 

The  Irish  Question. — This  is  so  largely  interwoven 
with  the  preceding  topics  that  no  extended  presentation 
is  requisite  here.  In  general,  the  Irish  members  of  par- 
liament are  sore  over  the  defeat  of  their  pet  measure  by 
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the  lords,  and  some  of  them  are  complaining  that  they 
get  from  their  liberal  allies  no  more  practical  benefit  than 
from  the  tories.  These  join  with  the  radicals  and  the 
socialists  to  threaten  the  ministry.  Rallying  such  abet- 
tors to  their  side,  they  revolted  against  the  liberal  leaders 
in  the  commons  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  moved  to 
refuse  payment  of  the  salaries  to  the  clerks  and  officials  of 
the  upper  house,  and  actually  came  within  nine  votes  of  a 
majority.  After  this  defeat,  they  resorted  to  dilatory 
motions,  obstructing  all  business  and  holding  the  house 
till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  following  day, 
under  the  effect  of  many  soothing  words,  they  consented 
to  be  appeased  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  others  in  the 
cabinet,  and  again  took  their  places  in  the  liberal  ranks. 
One  theory  of  this  revolt  is  that  it  was  merely  a  sham 
fight  arranged  to  impress  the  voters  in  Ireland  with  the 
fact  that  their  parliamentary  representatives  were  not 
servile  in  the  government's  hands. 

The  Irish  land-acts  commission  issued  its  report  on 
August  23.  This  commission,  constituted  in  April,  1894, 
comprised  five  Irish  nationalists  and  four  British  liberals, 
with  five  Irish  and  three  English  unionists — Mr.  Morley 
being  chairman.  After  thirty-five  meetings, with  examin- 
ation of  officials  and  other  witnesses,  it  issued  a  majority 
and  a  minority  report. 

The  majority  declare  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  clear  in- 
tentions of  the  act  of  1881  have  been  largely  neutralized  in  Ireland  by 
decisions  of  courts  and  by  administrative  methods;  and  that  the  Irish 
rents  fixed  by  courts  between  1881  and  1885  are  now  materially  ex- 
cessive.  The  present  system  is  condemned  as  unjust,  subjecting  the 
tenant  to  expense  and  delay.  The  courts  usually  do  not  award  the 
tenant  a  share  in  the  value  of  improvements  which  he  has  made, 
although  the  court  of  appeal  many  years  ago  had  declared  him  en- 
titled to  it.  It  is  recommended  that  the  tenant  be  no  longer  required 
to  pay  rent  on  his  improvements,  and  that  these  be  regarded  as  made 
by  him  in  lack  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is  urged  that  a  par- 
liamentary commission  for  further  investigation  «be  appointed. 

The  minority  report,  while  admitting  the  need  of  reform  in  Ire- 
land as  regards  the  expense  and  delay  of  litigation,  admitting 
also  the  desirableness  of  reducing  rents,  contends  that  so  far  as  the 
rents  have  been  fixed  by  courts  the  laws  have  been  construed  in  the 
tenants'  favor. 

The  National  League's  circular  soliciting  funds  in  the 
name  of  the  Irish  party,  and  replied  to  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  in  a  letter  inclosing  £100  from  himself  and  £100 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  raised  a  quarrel  among  the  Irish 
factions.  Charge,  denial,  crimination,  and  recrimination 
have  filled  the  air.     Some  of  the  leaders  have  disowned 
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the  circular,  and  have  called  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's and  Lord  Tweed  mouth's  money.  Mr.  Healy 
charged  the  " blunder"  on  the  Dillonite  wing  of  the 
anti-Parnellites;  The  Freeman  declared  Mr.  Healy's  letter 
an  insult;  and  Mr.  Davitt  denounced  him  as  disloyal.  As 
the  quarrel  now  stands,  Mr.  Healy  seems  likely  to  profit 
most  by  it. 

The  Political  Prospect. — The  sky  is  full  of  signs,. 
but  men  do  not  seem  to  discern  their  meaning;  rather  the 
parties  severally  read  into  them  their  own  meaning. 
There  are  some  secessions  from  the  liberal  ranks.  Near 
the  end  of  August  an  election  at  Leicester  to  fill  two 
vacancies  resulted  in  returning  the  two  liberal  candidates — 
one  by  2.500  majority,  the  other  by  200.  The  increase  of 
1,300  in  the  conservative  vote  was  a  sign  not  comforting 
to  the  liberals  in  a  town  which  had  long  been  a  home  of 
radicalism.  In  the  poll  of  4,500  votes  for  an  independent 
labor  candidate,  was  .seen  a  widening  rift  between  the  lib- 
eral and  the  labor  parties.  A  general  desertion  by  the 
labor  men  from  the  old  Gladstonian  party  would  leave 
that  party  in  the  minority. 

An  important  movement  in  the  liberal  party,  as  re- 
ported in  September,  was  the  proposed  recasting  of  the 
Newcastle  program,  relegating  to  the  rear  the  questions  of 
home  rule  and  church  disestablishment,  and  bringing  to 
the  front  the  English  labor  questions  and  the  abolishing 
of  the  lords'  veto  power.  Lord  Rosebery  is  expected  to 
announce  the  government's  program  in  an  address  at 
Glasgow  in  November. 

The  liberal-unionists  will  probably  soon  cease  to  be 
known  as  a  distinct  political  group.  Their  leaders,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  propose  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  unionists  into  the  conservative 
party  with  a  view  to  a  strong  fight  against  Irish  home  rule 
in  the  next  election.  The  conservatives  have  in  recent 
years  become  nearly  as  liberal  as  the  liberals;  and  now  the 
conservatives  propose  to  "steal"  the  liberals'  "thunder" 
by  adopting  several  popular  reforms.  One  of  them  is  the 
revision  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Irish  local  government 
scheme,  creating  county  councils  with  the  central  legisla- 
ture in  Dublin.  Another,  credited  both  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  involves  a  reform  of 
the  house  of  lords  by  reducing  the  hereditary  and  enlarg- 
ing the  representative  element.  The  purpose  is  to  appeal 
to  the  country  with  an  attractive  manifesto. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous.— On  July  1,  the  of- 
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ficial  announcement  was  made  that  Lord  Russell  of  Kil- 
lowen,  better  known  as  Sir  Charles  Russell,  had  been  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  England,  to  succeed  the  late  Lord 
Coleridge.     On  the  11th,  he  was  sworn  into  office. 

Russell,  Sir  Charles,  was  born  in  1833;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859;  became  a  Q.  C.  and 
bencber  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1873;  entered  parliament  for  Dundalk  in 
1880;  was  returned  for  South  Hackney  in  1885;  was  appointed  attor- 
ney-general in  1886,  and  again  in  1892.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Justice 
Bowen,  in  April,  1894  (p.  407),  he  went  to  the  bench  as  one  of  the 
lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary. 

The  christening  of  the  infant  son  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  York  took  place  at  White  Lodge,  Richmond, 
July  16.  The  names  given  to  this  third  heir  in  the  line 
of  succession  were  Edward  Albert  Christian  George  An- 
drew Patrick  David,  the  last  four  being  respectively  the 
names  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom — England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 

A  dispatch  from  Buenos  Ayres  was  received  in  London 
August  19,  confirming  the  report  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  to  grant  extradition  in  the  case  of  Jabez  Spencer 
Balfour,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Liberator 
Building  Society  fraud  in  1892  (p.  198).  Balfour,  how- 
ever, demurred  to  the  decision,  and  the  supreme  court 
postponed  final  hearing  in  the  case  until  its  October  ses- 
sion. 

Lord  Arthur  Hervey,  late  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  Wyndham 
Kennion,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Ida  Wells,  the  negro 
woman  who  was  lately  driven  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  there 
has  been  formed  in  England  a  league  in  sympathy  with 
the  persecuted  southern  negro.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  are  its  officers; 
there  is  a  woman's  auxiliary  committee,  of  which  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  is  president.  The  treasury  already  con- 
tains £5,000.  The  league  is  to  co-operate  with  a  similar 
organization  in  America  in  agitating  against  the  lynching 
of  southern  negroes.  The  southern  papers  inveigh  against 
this  movement  with  a  vehemence  which  recalls  the  old 
days  previous  to  the  war. 

The  new  torpedo  boat  Daring,  built  by  Messrs.  Thorny- 
croft,  of  Cheswick,  beat  all  records  at  her  trial  on  the 
Maplin  Sands'  measured  mile,  June  23,  her  speed  exceed- 
ing 29£  knots. 

The  torpedo  boat  Ferret,  built  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  of 
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Birkenhead,  completed  her  official  trials  the  last  week 
in  September.  The  average  speed  of  six  runs  on  the 
measured  mile  was  27.062  knots. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  Eight-hours  Law.— The  circumstances  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  mines  eight-hours  bill  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  on  August  14,  have  been  stated  in  the 
notice  of  parliamentary  proceedings  (p.  641).  Its  with- 
drawal by  its  promoters  because  of  the  amendment  which 
required  its  submission  to  local  option  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, was  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  "  solida- 
rity of  labor:"  this  principle  is  understood  to  prevent 
workmen  from  availing  themselves  of  concessions  which 
are  not  secured  equally  to  all  workers  in  the  same  lines  of 
labor. 

The  recent  concession  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  all 
British  government  works  is  now  found  to  involve  some 
unforeseen  items,  inasmuch  as  many  former  privileges  are 
withdrawn,  thus  counterbalancing  in  great  measure  the 
reduction  in  working  hours.  The  four  public  holidays  are 
still  allowed  without  loss  of  pay  to  the  workmen;  but  the 
half  holidays  on  occasion  of  a  launch,  or  of  a  visit  of  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  or  of  a  parliamentary  election,  are 
discontinued,  as  are  also  the  allowance  of  three  minutes  for 
the  workman's  passing  from  the  gates  to  his  work  (thirty- 
three  minutes  per  week),  and  the  allowance  of  five  min- 
utes to  reach  the  pay-table.  Discontinued  also  are  the 
allowance  of  ten  minutes  to  blacksmiths  for  washing  be- 
fore leaving  the  works,  and  the  grant  of  an  hour  morning 
or  evening  in  case  of  urgent  family  affairs,  and  the  leave  of 
absence,  without  loss  of  pay,  for  attendance  on  the  church 
service  of  confirmation. 

The  new  arrangement,  framed  to  meet  the  men's  de- 
mand that  there  should  be  no  work  overtime  except  under 
urgent  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  also  works  some 
practical  hardship  by  preventing  overtime  work  in  antici- 
pation of  time  to  be  lost  on  certain  occasions,  since  over- 
time pay  is  now  granted  only  after  a  man  has  worked  his 
forty-eight  hours  for  the  week.  The  hours  fixed  make  the 
winter  day  seven  and  one-quarter  hours,  and  the  summer 
day  nine  hours — the  hours  on  Saturday  being  five  through- 
out the  year.  The  variation  in  the  hours  involved  readjust- 
ment of  the  day  pay-ratings  to  make  the  pay  for  the  present 
forty-eight  hours  equal  to  the  pay  for  the  former  fifty-one 
hours,  but  no  change  is  made  in  the  overtime  rates. 
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As  no  eight-hours  law  for  a  government  workman 
prevents  his  selling  his  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh  hours 
to  any  one  who  will  buy  them,  complaint  is  made  that 
some  such  men  use  their  new  leisure  in  underselling  the 
workmen  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  government 
employ. 

The  Scotch  Coal  Strike.— The  latter  half  of  Sep- 
tember brought  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers,  which 
for  a  time  seemed  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  a  movement 
that,  in  the  view  of  all  thoughtful  friends  of  the  labor 
cause,  had  from  the  start  been  rash,  ill-timed,  and  hopeless 
of  beneficial  result.  What  prospect  could  Scotch  miners 
have  had  for  success  in  a  strike  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  falling,  and  when  any  effectual  help  from  sympa- 
thizers beyond  the  English  border  was  precluded?  Their 
condition  was  undeniably  deplorable;  but  this  was  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  following  unwise,  or  in  some  cases  merely 
selfish,  leaders — since  the  leaders'  pay  from  the  men  goes 
on  while  the  men's  pay  stops — into  a  situation  more  de- 
plorable and  offering  no  definite  hope.  In  Fife,  the  strike 
was  still  strong;  elsewhere  thousands  of  the  miners  had 
cast  off  the  bondage  of  their  leaders  and  unconditionally 
returned  to  their  work. 

About  the  end  of  September,  however,  the  strike,  which 
for  three  months  had  crippled  trade  over  a  wide  area,  gave 
signs  of  enlarging  its  field  by  spreading  southward  into 
Northumbria  and  Yorkshire. 

It  is  a  case  of  reduction  of  wages.  Such  cases  usually 
evoke  sympathy,  and  justly,  with  the  employed.  In  this 
case,  however,  an  unusual  element  may  modify  our  judg- 
ment and  divide  our  sympathy.  European,  especially 
British,  coal  and  iron  masters  have  difficulties  unknown  in 
this  country  where  mines  are  in  most  cases  owned  partly 
by  the  companies  that  work  them.  British  mines  com- 
monly are  leased  from  owners  at  enormous  rentals  called 
royalties — rentals  rated  not  on  the  net  profits,  but  on 
every  ton  of  mineral  brought  to  the  surface.  Recent  of- 
ficial statistics,  presented  in  parliament,  show  these  royal- 
ties to  amount  in  some  cases  to  twice  the  total  sum  paid  in 
wages. 

The  employers  in  a  great  number  of  cases  are  still  fur- 
ther oppressed,  and  crowded  into  oppression  of  their  work- 
men, by  reason  of  an  inheritance  of  outrage  dating  back 
in  some  instances  two  hundred  years.  Often  these  royal- 
ties must  be  paid  to  men  who  do  not  own  the  surface  land 
over  the  mines,  but  whose  ancestors  were  the  favorites  or 
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the  illegitimate  offspring  of  kings,  or  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  corrupt  parliaments  in  evil  clays,  and  who  re- 
ceived concessions  of  "  mineral  rights"  in  regions  wide  and 
deep  below  the  earth's  surface.  To  this  abomination 
various  rentals  are  added:  "  way  leaves"  to  owners  of  the 
surface  giving  access  to  the  mines;  "  water  leaves  "for  use 
of  surface  land  for  drainage;  "air  leaves"  for  use  of  land 
for  ventilating  shafts. 

Thus,  masters  and  men  alike  are  oppressed  under  an- 
cient abuses  which  might  have  been  expected  to  crumble 
and  dissolve  years  ago  in  the  light  and  air  of  modern 
civilization. 

Minor  Labor  Topics. — A  royal  commission,  after 
three  years'  investigation  on  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor  in  England,  has  published  its  result  in  sixty-seven 
blue  books  at  a  cost  of  £50,000.  The  commission  was  of 
the  highest  rank  in  numbers  and  in  ability  of  membership. 
It  is  at  once  discouraging  and  instructive  to  note  that  this 
commission  declares  that  it  has  no  suggestions  of  remedy 
to  offer,  and  that  it  records  its  unanimous  protest  against 
proceeding  with  legislation  on  the  question.  This  con- 
clusion of  course  does  not  disclaim  the  dealing  by  law  with 
any  specific  injustice  as  it  may  arise.  Thus  is  reaffirmed 
the  principle,  old  as  the  history  of  man  on  the  earth,  but 
so  often  denied  in  these  days  when  all  social  salvation  is 
hopefully  sought  through  laws,  that  there  are  social  ills 
so  individual  in  their  origin  and  in  their  maintenance  that 
they  are  not  reachable  by  any  law  except  the  law  which  is 
older  than  all  legislatures  and  whose  authoritative  record 
and  sanction  are  in  every  man's  reason. 

Profit-sharing. — In  France  the  profit-sharing  system 
was  reported  in  ten  new  cases  last  year,  making  the  total 
reported  125.  In  Great  Britain,  a  gain  of  perhaps  ten  for 
the  year  makes  a  total  of  about  eighty  profit-sharing  firms, 
not  counting  those  which  give  their  employees  a  bonus 
"  not  determined  beforehand" — the  international  congress 
of  1889  in  Paris  having  declared  it  essential  to  profit-shar- 
ing that  there  should  be  a  technically  defined  "determina- 
tion in  advance"  of  the  share  of  profits  for  the  workman. 
This  definition  is  not  strictly  observed  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  concerns  practicing  profit-sharing  are  estimated 
at  100.     In  the  whole  world  the  total  is  about  300. 
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ANARCHY  AND  ITS  REPRESSION. 

Anarchist  outrages  have  not  been  numerous  or  promi- 
nent during  the  quarter,  though  many  plots  for  the  future 
have  been  unearthed.  In  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  on  July  20, 
there  were  harmless  bomb  explosions;  and  at  Turin,  the 
cafe  San  Carlo  was  wrecked  on  September  6,  but  with  no 
injury  to  persons,  by  a  bomb  thrown  by  an  anarchist 
named  Solero. — As  the  new  French  iron-clad  Lazare 
Car  not  was  being  launched  at  the  Toulon  dockyards  on 
July  12,  flames  suddenly  burst  out  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 
The  fire  was  soon  extinguished.  Investigation  showed  a 
plot,  attributed  to  anarchists,  to  destroy  the  vessel. 

Both  the  activity  and  the  skill  of  the  police  in  dealing 
with  the  new  and  menacing  crime  have  increased.  On 
July  5,  in  Paris,  six  magistrates  were  assigned  solely  to 
the  examination  of  accused  anarchists. — On  July  21  twenty- 
two  anarchists  were  arrested  in  Rome,  and  sixty  others  in 
the  Italian  provinces. — In  Rome,  on  August  6,  six  arrests 
were  made;  and  it  was  estimated  that  2,000  anarchists  had 
been  arrested  in  the  previous  two  months.  These  are  to  be 
deported,  fifty  having  already  been  sent  to  an  island  in 
the  Red  sea.  On  July  22  the  anarchist  editorof  La 
Bomba,  was  sentenced  to  ten  months'  imprisonment  and 
a  fine  of  500  lire.  The  journal  has  been  suppressed. 
— Five  out  of  seven  anarchists  arrested  in  Rome  on  Sep- 
tember 7  for  complicity  in  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  May 
in  front  of  the  office  of  the  ministry  of  war,  confessed  the 
crime.  All  will  be  tried  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Premier  Crispi  soon  after  Lega's  futile  attempt. 
Documents  found  in  their  possession  form  the  evidence 
against  them. — The  state  department  at  Washington  has 
received  from  the  French  authorities  a  list  of  twenty-six 
anarchists,  natives  or  residents  of  France,  which,  with  pre- 
vious lists,  provides  the  department  with  descriptions  of 
more  than  500  French  anarchists. 

An  immense  sensation  was  created  in  Berlin  on  Septem- 
ber 29  by  the  sudden  arrest  at  midnight,  by  a  military 
guard  with,  fixed  bayonets,  of  183  non-commissioned  artil- 
lery officers  in  the  training-school,  on  the  charge,  it  was  said, 
of  connection  with  an  anarchist-socialist  propaganda,  and  of 
making  explosives  for  revolutionary  purposes.  The  affair 
is  not  fully  understood  by  the  public,  but  such  facts  as 
have  been  made  known  seem  to  point  to  youthful  indiscre- 
tion rather  than  to  actual  anarchist  conspiracy.  The 
officers  arrested  had  violated  the  rules  by  organizing  stu- 
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dents'  unions,  in  which  they  sang  seditious  songs,  and  by 
editing  a  Beer  Gazette  lampooning  various  officers  and  in- 
stitutions. The  further  developments  on  full  investiga- 
tion will  fall  within  the  ensuing  quarter. 

Meantime,  in  various  countries  the  anarchists,  repressed 
as  to  deeds,  comfort  themselves  with  plots.  It  was  reported 
from  Rome,  July  5,  that  police  investigation  had  unearthed 
a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  rulers  of  the  various  countries 
in  Europe:  this  conspiracy  had  its  centre  at  Cette. — From 
Paris,  August  17,  was  reported  the  frustration  of  two  con- 
spiracies to  kill  the  French  premier,  M.  Dupuy,  during  his 
stay  at  Vernet  near  the  Spanish  border,  whither  three 
French  detectives  accompanied  him.  The  main  plot 
started  in  Barcelona  among  Spanish  and  fugitive  French 
anarchists,  three  of  whom  were  chosen  by  lot  to  execute  it. 
Information  from  the  Spanish  consul  at  Cette  warned  the 
French  police  of  the  premier's  danger;  but  the  night  be- 
fore the  plot  was  to  be  executed,  the  assassins  became  aware 
of  their  peril  and  escaped  to  Spain.  The  other  plot,  to  some 
extent  co-operative  with  the  first,  was  of  French  origin  and 
to  be  executed  by  a  Frenchman  whose  name  is  known  to 
the  police.  The  Spanish  authorities  are  making  every 
effort  to  capture  all  the  conspirators  in  both  plots. 

Among  anarchists  who  have  been  tried  and  sentenced 
was,  on  July  11,  Salvado  Franch,  chief  in  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  dynamite  explosion  in  Barcelona  which  cost  the 
lives  of  thirty  people.  He  was  sentenced  to  death. — The 
trial  of  Paul  Lega  for  attempting  to  kill  the  Italian  Pre- 
mier Crispi  in  his  carriage  in  Rome,  on  June  16,  began  on 
July  19  in  Rome.  The  prisoner,  in  a  vigorous  defense  of 
anarchy,  said  with  a  laugh:  "If  I  failed  to  kill  him  it 
was  not  my  fault."  He  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years' 
imprisonment. — Meunier,  the  humpbacked  associate  of 
Francois  and  Ravachol,  who  had  been  arrested  for  causing 
the  fatal  explosion  at  the  cafe  Very  in  Paris,  as  an  act  of 
revenge  for  the  execution  of  Ravachol,  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  in  Paris  on  July  26.  Throughout  the  trial  he  pro- 
tested his  innocence.  For  some  reason  the  jury  admitted 
a  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances;  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  for  life,  receiving  the  sentence  with  the 
cry:  "  Courage,  comrades!  Death  to  tyrants!  Long  live 
anarchy!" 

The  great  trial  of  thirty  anarchists,  four  being  women, 
began  in  Paris  August  6.  The  attendance  of  spectators 
was  not  large.  Among  those  indicted  (366  had  originally 
been  suspected  and  arrested)  were  some  authors,  editors, 
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and  government  officials.  Five  had  escaped  to  foreign 
lands.  The  trial  was  a  conspicuous  failure:  twenty-two 
were  acquitted,  and  three  were  convicted  of  burglary. 
The  burglars  have  now  taken  to  posing  as  anarchists — 
claiming  to  be  only  helping  themselves  to  property  which 
belongs  to  them  as  much  as  to  anyone.  The  general  im- 
pression is  that  the  case  was  mismanaged  by  the  authori- 
ties, either  through  stupid  framing  of  the  indictment  or 
through  failure  to  procure  sufficient  evidence  to  convince 
a  jury,  perhaps,  indeed,  through  over-leniency  on  the  part 
of  the  officials.  The  trial  is  by  many  regarded  as  reveal- 
ing the  inadequacy  of  the  old  law  and  the  necessity  of  that 
which  was  passed  three  weeks  later. 

The  trial  of  Santo  Caserio,  murderer  of  President  Car- 
not,  began  at  Lyons,  France,  on  August  2.  Around  the 
building  was  a  great  crowd,  and  a  strong  police  and  mili- 
tary force  was  on  guard.  The  next  day  the  verdict  was 
rendered:  "Guilty  of  premeditated  murder  of  the  presi- 
dent; "  and  the  judge  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death 
by  the  guillotine,  to  which  the  criminal  responded  as  he 
was  hurried  to  his  cell:  "Courage,  comrades!  Long  live 
anarchy!"  A  chief  witness  was  the  soldier  Leblanc,  who 
testified  that,  being  in  the  hospital  at  Cette  with  Caserio, 
he  had  heard  him  declare  that  the  anarchists  would  next 
kill  a  president  or  a  king,  and  that  he  had  been  assigned 
by  lot  to  kill  President  Carnot  at  Lyons.  Caserio,  who 
had  confessed  to  the  murder,  denied  this  testimony  so  far 
as  to  say  that  anarchists  would  not  commit  crimes  because 
they  had  been  chosen  by  hazard,  but  only  of  their  own 
will.     The  assassin  was  guillotined  on  August  15. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  seeking  some  common  mode 
of  action  against  the  anarchist  horror.  Austria,  Russia, 
Spain,  all  long  intolerant  of  this  class  of  crimes,  have  been 
joined  by  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and,  later,  by  little 
Switzerland,  long  known  as  the  freest  country  in  conti- 
nental Europe,  in  laws  aiming  at  strict  repression.  This 
international  consent  as  to  the  need  of  laws  more  search- 
ing and  severe,  ceases  when  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
grounds  on  which  the  new  statutes  shall  be  based.  What 
theory  shall  the  law  adopt  as  to  the  nature  of  anarchy? 
What  lines  of  action  shall  the  law  prohibit  when  it  forbids 
anarchy?  How  shall  the  law  be  at  once  fully  effective 
against  the  specific  crime  and  fully  regardful  of  all  modern 
liberties? 

Different  framers  of  law  see  anarchy  under  very  differ- 
ent aspects.  Premier  Crispi  wished  that  his  suggestions 
should  be  voted  as 
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1  y  A  law  tending  to  prevent  the  contagion  which  is  trying  to  spread 
itself  through  society." 

From  a  different  point  of  view  anarchy  is  a  crime 
rather  than,  or  as  much  as,  a  disease;  and  a  man  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  natural  consequences  when  he  sets 
forth  his  anarchistic  notions  as  incitements  to  action. 
This  view  is  pushed  further  to  extremes  by  some  who  de- 
clare that  inasmuch  as  anarchy  is  a  collective  assault  on 
the  very  being  of  society,  anarchists  must  be  dealt  with 
collectively — every  individual  anarchist  being  held  pun- 
ishable for  the  deeds  of  all  or  any  other  anarchists.  This 
evidently  would  amount  to  punishing  a  man  for  his 
opinions  whether  or  not  he  had  by  uttering  his  opinions 
incited  or  aimed  to  incite  the  outbreaking  crime.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  modern  society  will  be  driven 
back  under  any  conceivable  stress  to  this  dangerous  mediae- 
val theory.  Professor  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  College,  would 
treat  all  anarchists  as  insane: 

"  We  cannot  punish  the  anarchist  for  his  opinions.  But  we  could 
declare  anarchism  a  mark  of  insanity,  and  shut  up  every  person  pro- 
fessing it  or  any  doctrines  inclining  them  practically  to  assassination 
and  the  use  of  dynamite  against  social  order." 

M.  Tarde,  an  eminent  French  criminologist,  sees  no 
civilized  means  of  defense  against  the  anarchist  movement, 
since  it  is  a  reversion  to  the  primitive  barbarism,  a  repro- 
duction of  the  vendetta  as  seen  in  disorganized  and  half- 
savage  societies,  against  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  to  restrict 
ourselves  to  civilized  measures.  Is  not  this  another  of  the 
extreme  theories?  Because  there  are  a  few  barbarians 
among  us,  shall  we  all  go  back  to  primitive  barbarism  to 
find  the  motive  and  method  of  our  laws?  M.  Magnard  of 
the  Paris  Figaro  favors  severe  repressive  laws,  but  would 
have  them  understood  as  resorted  to  only  for  a  time,  as  he 
is  sure  that  such  excitements  as  anarchism  are  mainly  in- 
stances of  a  kind  of  collective  hypnotism — a  morbid  ner- 
vous affection  of  specific  classes  of  minds  under  the  influ- 
ence of  enthusiasm  or  the  sway  of  notoriety  or  self-con- 
ceit, and  therefore  by  their  nature  transient,  at  least  in 
their  acute  and  dangerous  attacks. 

From  the  foregoing  specimens  of  views,  sharply  antago- 
nistic or  shading  by  imperceptible  gradations  one  into  an- 
other, it  is  evident  that  modern  law  has  a  new  subject  to 
deal  with,  and  may  be  about  to  learn  more  than  it  now 
knows.  At  present,  a  cardinal  principle  that  may  be  known 
assuredly  by  every  separate  nation  is,  that  any  law,  to  have 
a  living  power,  must  embody  the  spirit  of  morality.     As 
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to  the  method  of  giving  effect  to  international  action,  judi- 
cious observers  count  as  a  chief  thing  a  common  under- 
standing and  constant  communication  among  the  police 
forces  of  the  various  countries. 

In  France  an  anti-anarchist  bill,  after  fourteen  sit- 
tings, passed  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  July  26,  by  a  vote 
of  268  to  163;  and  passed  the  senate  on  July  27,  by  a  vote 
of  205  to  35.  The  debate  was  long  and  bitter,  the  social- 
ists and  radicals  being  joined  by  the  reactionary  monarch- 
ists in  denouncing  the  bill  as  an  invasion  of  liberty.  On 
the  main  principles  involved,  the  cabinet  stood  unyielding 
through  all.  The  firm  hand  of  the  president  was  felt. 
The  main  attack  was  led  by  M.  Jaures,  an  eloquent  speaker, 
whose  position  was  that  of  the  English  socialists,  charging 
the  responsibility  for  anarchism  on  society  with  its  corrupt 
elements  and  faulty  system.  The  amendment  in  which  he 
expressed  his  theory  actually  came  within  six  votes  of  pass- 
ing.    The  new  law  has  four  brief  clauses: 

The  first  withdraws  from  the  jury  the  trial  of  persons  charged 
with  inciting  to  or  extolling  violent  crime,  and  substitutes  summary 
procedure  before  a  magistrate;  the  second  supplements  the  first, 
providing  against  legal  quibbles;  the  third  empowers  the  court  to 
award  banishment  to  an  appointed  district  under  police  supervision; 
the  fourth  provides  that  any  or  all  reports  of  trials  of  anarchists  may 
be  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties. 

The  last  clause  is  intended  to  check  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  anarchist  criminal  on  an  ignorant  populace 
when  he  poses  as  a  persecuted  hero,  insolently  taunting 
his  judges  and  defying  the  law,  and  boasting  of  the  revenge 
which  his  death  will  call  forth.  This  is  the  clause  which 
called  forth  bitterest  opposition.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  publicity  in  such  cases  has  its  evils;  but  privacy  may 
involve  greater  evils;  and  it  is  certain  that  publicity  of 
all  judicial  proceedings  is  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  lib- 
erty, and  among  the  safeguards  for  the  impartiality  of 
courts. 

In  Germany  early  in  July  *  reports  were  rife  that  the 
government  contemplated  new  measures  repressive  of  social- 
ism and  anarchism.  The  Prussian  minister  of  finance, 
Dr.  Miquel,  was  credited  with  a  plan  to  renew  Bismarck's 
severest  repressive  measures,  while  Chancellor  von  Caprivi 
saw  no  need  of  exceptional  laws.  The  Prussian  finance 
minister,  Count  Eulenberg,  was  in  partial  agreement  with 
Dr.  Miquel.  The  emperor,  always  hitherto  in  full  agree- 
ment with  his  chancellor  on  this  point,  caused  surprise  by 
his  interested  consideration  of  his  opponent's  plan.  Mean- 
while, the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  police  forces  in 
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Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Rome,  favored  by  the  chancel- 
lor, was  secured.  By  the  beginning  of  August  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  cabinet  regarding  repressive  laws  had  become 
more  acute.  The  emperor  had  become  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  immediate  action  against  the  revolution- 
ists; and,  rejecting  the  chancellor's  advice  to  wait  till  the 
opinions  of  the  federated  governments  could  be  obtained, 
he  directed  him  to  prepare  drafts  of  repressive  laws  for 
submission  to  the  reichstag  and  the  Prussian  landtag.  The 
chancellor  quietly  accepted  this  reversal  of  his  policy,  but 
it  was  generally  considered  to  indicate  a  break  in  the 
cabinet  at  no  distant  day.  It  was  now  made  plain  that 
Count  Eulenberg,  an  old  tory,  backed  by  the  tories  and  the 
free  conservatives,  wished  to  revive  Bismarck's  most  severe 
reactionary  measures;  while  Dr.  Miquel  preferred  milder 
laws  with  an  improved  judicial  procedure.  Dr.  Miqiiel's 
plan  has  a  somewhat  dubious  support  from  the  liberals. 
The  radicals,  of  course,  bitterly  oppose  repression. 

In  England  a  discussion  almost  tempestuous  arose 
early  in  July,  not  so  much  on  the  need  of  laws  prohibiting 
asylum  in  Britain  for  anarchists,  as  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
utterances  in  the  house  of  lords  in  advocating  such  laws. 
In  his  speech  he  said: 

"  England  is  to  a  great  extent  the  headquarters,  the  base  from 
which  the  anarchist  operations  are  conducted,  the  laboratory  in  which 
their  contrivances  are  perfected." 

This  language  instantly  drew  from  Lord  Rosebery  a 
severe  rebuke;  nevertheless  it  seems  merely  an  unwelcome 
statement  of  a  fact. 

The  alien  immigrants'  bill,  introduced  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  passed  through  its  second  reading  in  the 
house  of  lords  by  a  vote  of  89  to  37,  was  opposed  by  the 
government,  and  will  doubtless  be  dropped.  Its  purpose 
was  to  give  power  to  the  government  to  restrict  the  immi- 
gration of  aliens — the  "aliens"  being  in  two  classes,  pau- 
pers and  anarchists. 

Elsewhere  in  Europe,  also,  anti-anarchist  legislation 
has  been  under  way.  In  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies, 
on  July  11,  the  strict  repressive  bill  earnestly  advocated 
by  Premier  Crispi,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  231  to  26.  In 
the  senate  the  bill  was  approved  on  July  16  without  debate. 
— In  Switzerland,  the  new  repressive  law  went  into  effect 
near  the  end  of  July.  It  imposes  five  years'  imprisonment 
for  inciting  to  the  destruction  of  human  life  or  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  present  social  order,  closely  restricts  the 
manufacture  and  possession  of  explosives,  and  gives  the 
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government  power  to  expel  any  anarchist  and  to  punish 
any  person  failing  to  denounce  a  known  plotter  of  anar- 
chist crime.  It  is  stated  that  the  editors  of  two  German 
social  democratic  journals  printed  in  Zurich  and  Basle  are 
preparing  to  remove  their  offices,  probably  to  London. 

Passing  now  to  America,  we  find  that  the  press,  with 
practical  unanimity,  has  demanded  exclusion  and  deporta- 
tion of  violent  anarchists  by  law;  but  the  bills  for  that 
purpose  offered  in  the  United  States  house  and  senate  have 
been  criticised  as  likely  to  be  ineffective  through  failure 
to  define  what  the  anarchy  is  that  is  forbidden,  or  as 
possibly  oppressive  by  allowing  officials  to  construe  as  a 
crime  the  mere  quiet  holding  of  certain  opinions,  also  by 
their  adoption  of  the  method  of  Russian  tyranny  by  "  ad- 
ministrative process,"  in  committing  the  decision  to  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  of  immigration — dispensing 
with  the  recognized  safeguards  of  a  court  of  law. 

An  attempt  at  a  law  to  exclude  anarchists  was  made  on 
August  G  in  the  senate  by  adding  a  sweeping  amendment 
to  a  bill  sent  up  from  the  house,  which  provided  only  for 
consular  inspection  of  immigrants.  The  bill  as  thus 
amended  was  to  be  enforced  through  inspectors  appointed 
to  examine  at  foreign  ports  all  intending  immigrants.  The 
bill  was  then  returned  to  the  house  for  its  action;  and  was 
reported  favorably  there  by  the  judiciary  committee.  But 
the  house  had  no  quorum  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  and  so  was  unable  to  enact  any  legislation  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  members  present.  Congress- 
man Warner  of  New  York,  and  a  few  others,  steadily  op- 
posed the  passing  of  the  bill  without  time  for  full  discussion. 
It  consequently  failed  of  enactment. 

THE  CHOLERA  PLAGUE. 

The  Asiatic  scourge  has  continued  its  ravages  in 
Europe  throughout  the  quarter,  and  is  still  spreading  with 
great  virulence  in  Russia.  During  July  and  August  it 
was  epidemic  in  the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia,  border- 
ing on  Russia;  and  numerous  cases  occurred  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  France.  In  the  first  half  of  July 
over  1,500  cases  were  reported  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
disease  appeared  in  Finland,  where  it  was  never  before 
seen.  With  the  approach  of  warmer  weather,  it  spread 
rapidly  toward  and  through  the  northwestern  parts  of 
Russia.  In  the  week  ended  July  28  there  were  83  deaths 
and  159  new  cases  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and  in  the  follow- 
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ing  week  240  deaths  and  313  new  cases  in  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  latter  city,  September  2-15,  there  were  96  deaths 
and  245  new  cases.  Toward  the  end  of  September,  how- 
ever, outside  of  Russia,  the  disease  had  begun  to  decline. 
It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  experts,  that  epi- 
demics of  Asiatic  cholera  originate  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Ganges;  but  why  they  should  start  there  rather  than 
from  other  points  in  the  east  (for  Asiatics  are  almost 
everywhere  notoriously  reckless  in  the  matter  of  attention 
to  sanitary  surroundings)  is  a  question  not  yet  fully 
answered,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  originat- 
ing cause  of  the  epidemic  form  of  the  disease  is  yet  un- 
known. 

DISASTERS. 

Constantinople  has  been  visited  by  a  series  of  earth- 
quake shocks,  three,  July  10;  four  July  11;  one,  July  12; 
several  slighter  shocks,  July  13;  and  one  July  18.  Many 
buildings  fell;  quays  subsided;  business  came  to  a  stand- 
still; terror  was  everywhere;  hundreds  of  people  were  killed 
or  injured.  The  seismic  disturbances  extended  over  a 
vast  area,  a  shock  having  been  felt  throughout  the  penin- 
sula of  Anatolia,  236.  miles  from  Constantinople.  The 
centre  of  the  convulsive  force  seems  to  have  been  at  Brusu, 
fifty-seven  miles  east  of  the  city.  At  San  Stefano  the  sea 
receded  a  distance  of  200  yards.  Great  damage  was  done 
in  Adrianople  and  Ismid.  The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  at 
Constantinople,  was  badly  damaged.  The  disaster  has 
had  no  parallel  in  Turkey  for  over  300  years.  The  total 
number  of  persons  killed  in  the  places  visited  by  the  shock 
is  placed  at  1,000.  The  director  of  the  Paris  Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory  reported  that  the  curve  of  the  magneto- 
graph  was  notably  perturbed  sixteen  minutes  after  the 
earthquake  in  Constantinople,  July  18,  proving  that  the 
magnetic  wave  had  travelled  3,000  kilometres  with  ten 
times  the  velocity  of  sound. 

Thirty-one  out  of  thirty-eight  persons  in  a  derailed 
railway  train  were  either  killed  or  injured  near  Bilbao, 
Spain,  July  13. 

On  July  17,  a  tornado  devastated  a  tract  fifteen  miles 
long  by  two  miles  wide  in  Bavaria.  Loss  2,000,000  marks. 
A  hundred  persons  were  injured. 

By  the  sinking  of  a  steamer  off  Sterlitanak,  province 
of  Oofa,  Russia,  July  20,  100  persons  were  drowned. 

A  disastrous  earthquake  occurred  in  Sicily  August  8. 
It   centred   in   the  province   of   Catania.      Three  towns 
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were  wholly  and  three  others  nearly  destroyed,  with  con- 
siderable loss  of  life. 

A  tornado  swept  along  the  Sea  of  Azov,  Russia,  August 
15.     Fully  1,000  lives  were  lost. 

GERMANY. 

The  Koenigsberg  Speech. — The  sensation  of  the 
quarter  in  Germany  has  been  the  rebuke  administered  by 
the  emperor  to  the  nobility  and  landed  aristocracy  of  East 
Prussia  for  their  opposition,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Agrarian  League,  to  the  liberal  policy  advocated 
by  him  and  embodied  in  the  recent  treaty  of  commerce 
between  Germany  and  Russia  (p.  90).  This  treaty,  it  will 
be  remembered,  put  an  end  to  the  tariff  war  which  had 
been  declared,  and  also  drew  the  two  countries  closer  to- 
gether politically — which  fact,  following  the  French  Rus- 
sophile  demonstrations  at  Toulon  in  October,  1893.  had 
peculiar  significance  as  an  additional  guarantee  of  Euro- 
pean peace.  The  treaty,  however,  had  been  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  agrarian  party  on  account  of  its  reduction  of 
the  protective  duties  on  agricultural  products  in  favor  of 
Russia,  though  important  concessions  from  the  latter  were 
obtained  in  return.  The  northeastern  provinces  of  Prus- 
sia, especially  East  Prussia,  of  which  Konigsberg  is  the 
capital,  have  been,  through  their  powerful  landed  aristoc- 
racy, one  of  the  main  strongholds  of  the  agrarian  party, 
and  the  source  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  new 
regime. 

On  September  G,  at  a  state  banquet  in  Konigsberg, 
given  on  occasion  of  a  military  review,  Emperor  William 
II.  delivered  another  of  those  remarkable  speeches  which 
have  made  his  personality  unique  among  monarchs  and 
his  character  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  political  speculators 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.     Said  he: 

"East  Prussia,  as  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  province,  must 
above  all  support  and  maintain  an  energetic  peasantry  to  be  the  pillar 
and  stay  of  my  monarchy.  .  .  .  During  the  past  four  years  heavy 
cares  have  weighed  upon  agriculture,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  under 
their  influence  doubts  had  arisen  as  to  whether  my  promises  would 
be  fulfilled.  Yes,  to  my  sorrow  I  have  noticed  that  in  the  circles  of 
the  nobility  which  stand  nearest  my  throne,  my  best  intentions  have 
been  misconstrued,  and  sometimes  even  combated.     .     .     . 

"  Gentlemen,  an  opposition  of  Prussian  nobles  against  their  king 
is  a  monstrous  thing.  Opposition  is  only  justifiable  when  the  king 
himself  stands  at  its  head.  So  much  the  history  of  my  house  can 
teach  us.  How  often  have  my  ancestors  been  compelled  to  withstand 
the  misguided  members  of  a  single  class  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
community  !     The  successor  of  him  who  of  his  own  right  became  the 
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sovereign  duke  of  Prussia  will  tread  in  tbe  footsteps  of  bis  great 
forefather.  Even  as  once  the  first  king  of  Prussia  said,  'Ex  me  mea 
nata  corona,'  and  as  his  son  molded  the  royal  authority  into  a  rocher 
de  bronze,  so  do  I,  like  my  imperial  grandfather,  represent  the  mon- 
archy by  right  divine.     .     .     . 

"As  the  ivy  twines  itself  round  the  gnarled  stem  of  the  oak, 
adorning  it  with  its  foliage  and  protecting  it  when  storms  roar  through 
its  branches,  so  must  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  nobility  close  up 
round  my  house.     May  it,  and  with  it  the  whole  nobility  of  German 

stock,  be  a  shining  ex- 
ample for  those  sections 
of  the  people  who  still 
hang  back.  Let  it  be  so; 
let  us  march  together 
to  this  struggle.  For- 
ward, with  the  help  of 
God,  and  lost  to  honor 
be  he  who  deserts  his 
king." 

Comments  and 
criticisms  on  this 
speech  are  most 
varied ;  but, with  the 
exception  of  the  ul- 
tra-conservative or- 
gans and  their  anti- 
Semitic  and  Bis- 
marckian  allies,  the 
German  press  in 
general  welcomes 
the  rebuke  thus  ad- 
ministered to  the 
li  igh-born  leaders 
of  the  Agrarian 
League.  The  kaiser 
is  fighting  the  bat- 
tle of  the  interests  of 
the  whole  nation 
as  against  those  of  a  particular  interest  and  caste;  and, 
while  there  is  an  inclination  to  resent  his  anachronistic, 
in  fact  mediaeval,  assumption  of  divine  right,  and  his  des- 
potic denial  of  the  right  of  constitutional  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  the  sovereign,  the  people  as  a  whole  are  ready 
to  forgive  him.  His  actions  go  far  to  justify  his  claims 
to  autocracy.  With  all  his  frankness  of  speech,  William 
II.  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and 
prompt  and  resolute  action,  and  he  has  never  yet  made  a 
very  serious  mistake.  It  is,  however,  upon  the  confidence 
and  support  of  liberal-minded  citizens  that  the  strength 
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of  constitutional  monarchies  in  these  days  rests;  and  the 
persistent  clinging  to  despotic  ideals  cannot  but  tend  in 
some  degree  to  undermine  this  confidence. 

The  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal.— On  September 
29,  this  important  new  waterway,  the  foundation  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  Emperor  William  I.  in  October,  1888, 
was  formally  opened.  It  extends  from  Kiel,  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  Baltic  sea,  southwesterly  across  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  to  Brunsbuttel  on  the  Elbe,  near  where  that 
river  empties  into  the  North  sea.  It  is  about  61  miles 
long,  28  feet  deep,  and  200  feet  wide,  navigable  for  men- 
of-war.  The  imperial  government  voted  $25,000,000,  and 
the  Prussian  government  $12,500,000,  for  its  construction. 
In  place  of  the  long  and  treacherous  passage  round  the 
north  of  Denmark,  it  gives  a  highway  less  than  one-fifth 
as  long,  perfectly  safe,  and  entirely  within  German  terri- 
tory. It  thus  practically  doubles  the  defensive  power  of 
the  German  navy.  Its  commercial  importance,  too,  is 
seen  when  we  consider  that  fully  35,000  vessels  pass  each 
year  round  the  Skaw  and  through  the  Cattegat  and  Sound. 
Between  1858  and  1885,  there  were  2,833  vessels  totally 
lost  on  this  voyage,  and  3,483  more  or  less  seriously  dam- 
aged. There  is  now  a  saving  of  over  250  miles  between 
London  and  the  Baltic  ports,  and  the  trip  from  Hamburg 
to  Cronstadt  is  lessened  about  450  miles. 

The  Anti-Jesnit  Laws.— On  July  9  the  bundesrath 
or  federal  council,  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the 
states  and  free  cities  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  repre- 
senting the  "  particularists"  or  autonomists  in  those  states 
and  cities,  declined  to  indorse  the  resolution  of  the  reichs- 
tag  passed  last  April  in  favor  of  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
against  the  Jesuits  and  kindred  religious  orders  (p.  416). 
It  agreed,  however,  to  allow  the  return  of  the  Redempto- 
rists  and  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Other  German  Affairs. — Court  Chamberlain  von 
Kotze,  arrested  in  June  in  connection  with  the  anonv- 
mous  letter  scandal  (p.  417),  was  liberated  by  the  emperor's 
order  early  in  July,  the  examining  commission  having  de- 
clared him  innocent. 

The  army  training  school  in  Berlin  has  been  temporar- 
ily closed,  pending  trial  of  the  183  non-commissioned 
officers  arrested  September  29.  The  arrests  were  made 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  authors  of  gross  outrages 
against  the  laws  and  against  military  discipline,  and  are 
not  believed  to  have  connection  with  any  revolutionary 
movement. 
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FRANCE. 

The  death  on  September  8,  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the 
exiled  Orleanist  pretender  to  the  throne  of  France,  was  an 
event  of  greater  personal  than  political  interest.  The 
cause  of  monarchy  has  for  some  years  been  practically 
dead  in  France,  and  the  structure  of  the  republic  is  ap- 

parently  able  to 
weather  any  storm. 
There  are  difficulties 
and  perils  serious 
enough  still  to  be 
faced,  it  is  true,  but 
these  come  not  from 
without:  they  no 
longer  arise  from 
professed  enemies 
and  rivals  of  the  re- 
public. The  foes  of 
France  are  of  her 
own  household — 
those  disruptive 
forces  of  anarchy 
which  threaten  more 
or  less  her  life  in  com- 
mon with  that  of 
other  European 
states. 

The  main  rivals 
of  the  republic  have 
heretofore  been  Im- 
perialism, Legitimism,  Orleanism,  Boulangism,  and  Ul- 
tramontanism.  The  first  named  perished  in  Zululand 
with  the  prince  imperial.  The  fusion  of  Legitimism  and 
Orleanism  when  the  Comte  de  Paris  was  reconciled  to 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  became  the  latter's  political 
heir,  proved  to  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  royalist  cause, 
which  the  later  alliance  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  with 
Boulangism,  and  the  present  pro-republican  policy  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  have  only  served  to  throw  into  hopeless 
disfavor.  Boulangism  ignominiously  collapsed,  almost  be- 
fore the  Comte  de  Paris  had  consolidated  his  alliance  with 
it.  And  even  Ultramontanism  is  rapidly  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  the  republic  through  the  politic  action  of  His 
Holiness. 
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The  death  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  neither  strengthens 
nor  weakens  the  republic  in  any  appreciable  degree.  He 
was  not  only  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons, 
but  he  was  really  the  last  of  the  schismatic  branch  of  that 
family  which  tried  to  found  on  the  downfall  of  Louis 
XVI.  a  claim  to  the  crown.  His  reconciliation  to  the 
Comte  de  Chambord,  and  attempted  fusion  of  two  parties 
so  radically  and  fun- 
damentally antago- 
nistic as  the  Legiti- 
mists and  Orleanists, 
practically  killed  his 
hopes  of  the  throne. 
By  it  he  forfeited  that 
hold  on  monarchical 
liberals  which  had 
been  forged  by  the 
Jacobinism  of  Phi- 
lippe Egalite,  and 
consolidated  by  the 
constitution  of  Louis 
Philippe.  He  pre- 
ferred to  claim  the 
throne  as  Philippe 
VII.,  rather  than  as 
Louis  Philippe  II., 
thus  falling  back 
upon  traditions  with 
which  France  broke 
irrevocably  in  Janu- 
ary, 1793. 

His  son  and  heir, 
the  present  Due  d'Orleans,  has  elected  to  follow  in  the 
same  course.  It  was  as  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
over  the  signature  "Philippe,"  that  he  notified  the  sover- 
eign princes  of  Europe  of  the  death  of  his  father.  He 
has  already  begun  his  career  as  pretender  by  dismissing 
all  the  veteran  royalists  (such  as  the  Comte  d'Hausson- 
ville)  who  were  his  father's  principal  advisers,  claim- 
ing that  he  needs  younger  and  more  energetic  men.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  his  attitude  will  be  toward  the 
advice  contained  in  his  father's  last  manifesto,  to  sup- 
port the  present  administration  in  its  efforts  to  combat 
anarchy. 

There  are  three  other  pretenders  to  the  throne  of  France, 
Prince  Victor  Bonaparte,  the  present  head  of  the  Bona- 
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partist  family;  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  claiming  to  be 
grandson  of  that  unfortunate  child  of  Louis  XVI.  whom 
some  believe  to  have  been  put  to  death  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  but  who,  according  to  others,  escaped,  and  was 
subsequently  deprived  of  his  rights  by  his  uncle  Louis 
XVIII.,  whose  pretensions  to  the  throne  were  based  on  the 
alleged  death  of  the  dauphin;  and  Prince  Francois  Marie 

of  Bourbon,  second 
son  by  a  morganatic 
marriage  of  Henri 
de  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Seville,  and 
brother  of  Francois 
d'Assisi,  the  cousin 
and  husband  of  Isa- 
bella II.  of  Spain. 
The  last  named, 
who  puts  himself 
forward  as  the  "le- 
gitimate" heir  to 
the  French  crown, 
was  arrested  in  Ma- 
drid about  the  mid- 
dle  of  September, 
and  has  been  sent 
to  prison  for  two 
months. 

On  July  5,  the 
chamber  of  deputies 
elected  as  its  presi- 
dent   M.    Auguste 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES.  DU-Q6aU,  r  6  P  U  0  1  1- 

can,  by  2  59  votes, 
against  157  cast  for  M.  Henri  Brisson,  radical.  The  most 
important  legislative  achievement  of  the  session  was  the 
bill  against  anarchism  to  which  reference  is  made  else- 
where (p.  655).  The  constituency  of  Nogent-sur-Seine, 
lately  represented  by  President  Casimir-Perier,  has  re- 
turned a  radical  member  by  a  small  majority  over  a 
moderate. 

On  September  30  it  was  announced  that  M.  Decrais, 
French  ambassador  at  London,  had  resigned.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Baron  de  Courcel. 

Courcel,  Bahon  de,  was  born  in  1835,  studied  law  first  in 
France  and  then  in  Germany,  and  was  an  attache  at  Brussels  in  1859 
and  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1861.     From  1865  to  1881  he  held  various 
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posts  at  the  foreign  office.  He  was  then  appointed  ambassador  at 
Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  1886.  In  1891  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Orleans  Railway  company,  one  of  the  six  great  French  companies, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  a  senator  for  Seine-et-Oise. 
In  1893  he  won  golden  opinions  as  president  of  the  Bering  sea  arbi- 
tration tribunal. 

On  "considerations  of  public  honesty  and  morality," 
the  French  supreme  court  has  decided  that  marriage  with 
a  brother  or  sister  of  a  divorced  husband  or  wife  is  illegal. 

The  announcement  that  all  suits  against  Dr.  Cornelius 
Herz,  the  Panama  lobbyist,  had  been  withdrawn  (p.  373) 
seems  to  have  been  based  on  mere  rumor.  On  August  3 
he  was  sentenced  in  Paris,  in  his  absence,  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment and:  a  fine  of  8,000  francs. 

The  bishop  of  Urgel  (in  Spain)  early  in  September 
declared  himself  sole  ruler  of  Andorra,  a  little  republic 
lying  among  the  Cyrenean  mountains  and  hitherto  under 
the  combined  protection  of  France  and  Spain.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  acknowledge  the  suzer- 
ainty of  France. 

SPAIN. 

The  Spanish  cortes  was  closed  in  early  July  by  royal 
decree.  The  opposition  prevented  the  passing  of  the 
budget  as  well  as  the  ratification  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  Germany. 

On  September  23,  the  Rev.  Senor  Cabrera  was  conse- 
crated first  Protestant  bishop  of  Madrid,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Angli- 
can Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of 
Clogher  and  Down,  Ireland. 

ITALY. 

About  the  end  of  July,  after  continuing  three  months, 
the  trial  of  Signor  Tanlongo  and  the  other  directors  of  the 
Banca  Romana,  and  others,  deputies  and  financiers,  impli- 
cated with  them  in  the  famous  banking  scandals,  ended  in 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  all  the  counts.  This  remarkable 
verdict  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  the  government 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates 
presiding  in  the  case.  This  investigation  too,  however, 
broke  down,  the  result  being  such  a  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation that  the  minister  of  justice  announced  his  in- 
tention to  resign. 

On  September  30  a  monument  to  Shelley  was  unveiled 
at  Viareggio,  where  the  poet's   body  was  washed  ashore 
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with  that  of  Lieutenant  Williams  in  1822.  It  is  directly 
facing  the  sea,  and  is  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  bust  of 
Shelley  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  is  the  work  of  Profes- 
sor Urbano  Luchesi,  and  represents  the  poet  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  On  the  side  of  the  pedestal  away  from  the 
sea  is"  chiselled  the  inscription: 

"1894.  To  P.  B.  Shelley,  heart  of  hearts,  in  1822  drowned  in 
this  sea,  consume!  by  fire  on  this  shore,  where  he  meditated  the  ad- 
dition to  '  Prometheus  Unbound '  of  a  posthumous  page,  in  which 
every  generation  would  have  a  token  of  its  struggles,  its  tears,  and 
its  redemption." 

Most  of  the  names  on  the  monument  committee  are 
those  of  the  poet's  Italian  admirers,  but  they  include  also 
the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  others  of 
Shelley's  countrymen. 

Matters  are  again  becoming  grave  in  Sicily,  where  the 
ill-feeling  of  the  peasantry  against  the  landed  proprietors  is 
breaking  forth  afresh  in  agrarian  outrages,  and  forcing 
the  government  to  take  energetic  measures  looking  to  an 
improvement  of  the  relations  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants and  of  the  condition  of  the  sulphur  miners. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

On  July  29  the  Archduke  William,  brother  of  the 
Archduke  Albrecht  and  inspector-general  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  artillery,  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  his 
horse  while  riding  in  Baden,  near  Vienna.  He  was  born 
in  1827. 

The  yearly  international  grain  and  seed  fair  was 
opened  on  August  27  in  Vienna.  The  attendance  was 
very  small,  owing  to  absence  of  the  Hungarian  merchants, 
the  Moravian  and  Bohemian  dealers,  and  the  Bavarian 
millers  and  maltsters. 

RUSSIA. 

The  serious  illness  and  prospective  early  death  of  the 
czar,  Alexander  III.,  are  treated  in  this  number  in  rela- 
tion to  their  bearings  on  the  general  political  situation  in 
Europe  (p.  558). 

Evidence  has  come  to  light  showing  that  the  recently 
unearthed  conspiracy  (p.  427)  was  based  on  the  move- 
ments of  a  political  party  styling  itself  the  ''Party  of 
Popular  Right,"  distinct  from  the  nihilists,  who  style 
themselves  the  "People's  Will  Party."  Nihilism  is  virtu- 
ally anarchy,  aiming  not  only  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
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throne,  but  the  destruction  of  the  entire  social  fabric  as 
now  constituted.  The  program  of  the  popular  right 
party,  however,  is  said  to  be  restricted  to  demands  for 
representative  government  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage, freedom  of  religious  belief,  of  the  press,  and  of 
meeting  and  association,  independence  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  inviolability  of  the  individual  citizen  and  of 
his  rights  as  a  man. 

The  first  western  section  (about  600  miles  long)  of  the 
trans-Siberian  railway  was  inaugurated  with  great  cere- 
mony in  early  September,  placing  St.  Petersburg  in  rail- 
road communication  with  Omsk,  a  Siberian  town  on  the 
Irtish  river.  In  another  year  it  is  thought  that  the  road 
will  be  completed  half  way  across  Asia.  The  extreme 
eastern  section  from  Vladivostock  up  the  valley  of  the 
Usuri  river  was  opened  to  traffic  some  months  ago. 

The  construction  of  a  waterway  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  sea,  to  be  effected  by  connecting  the  rivers  Dnieper 
and  Dwina,  is  being  seriously  considered.  It  would  prac- 
tically convert  the  continent  of  Europe  into  a  gigantic 
island,  and  would  establish  direct  connection  by  water  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  Black  sea  fleets,  from  which  Russia 
is  now  barred  by  the  treaties  closing  the  Dardanelles  to  all 
except  Turkish  men-of-war  without  permit  of  the  Porte. 

BELGIUM. 

Politics  in  Belgium  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  were  in 
a  state  of  ferment  in  view  of  the  approaching  general 
election,  the  first  to  be  held  under  the  new  franchise  law 
establishing  compulsory  manhood  suffrage.  On  Septem- 
ber 20  a  royal  decree  was  published,  dissolving  the  senate 
and  chamber  of  representatives,  and  fixing  October  14  as 
the  date  for  the  election  of  a  new  parliament.  So  great 
are  the  uncertainties  of  the  situation  caused  by  the  com- 
ing into  operation  of  a  law  which  extends  the  electorate 
from  about  200,000  to  about  2,000,000  voters,  that  not 
even  the  shrewtlest  politicians  profess  themselves  able  to 
predict,  even  approximately,  the  result  of  the  contest. 

The  official  inquiry  into  the  charges  laid  against  Mme. 
Joniaux,  whose  arrest  in  April  last  (p.  430)  caused  so  great 
a  sensation,  failed  utterly  to  establish  a  case.  The  bodies 
of  the  alleged  victims,  whom  it  was  said  she  had  murdered 
from  mercenary  motives,  were  exhumed  and  examined; 
but  no  trace  of  poison  in  sufficient  quantities  to  attach 
suspicion  of  guilt  to  any  person  could  be  discovered. 
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NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

By  many  it  is  considered  that  the  fate  of  the  union  of 
1814  between  Norway  and  Sweden  hangs  on  the  balance 
of  the  elections  for  deputies  to  nominate  representatives 
to  the  Norwegian  storthing,  which  began  August  13  and 
are  still  in  progress  at  the  close  of  the  quarter.  Our  read- 
ers are  already  post- 
ed as  to  the  nature  of 
the  long-standing 
conflict  between  the 
crown  and  the  radi- 
cal majority  in  the 
Norwegian  stor- 
thing. At  the  close  of 
the  last  session,  the 
budget  committee  in 
that  body  decided  to 
recommend  the  pass- 
ing of  provisional  es- 
timates for  the  joint 
consular  service  only 
up  to  January  1, 
1895,  intending  after 
that  date,  if  success- 
ful at  the  elections, 
to  frame  estimates 
for  a  separate  con- 
sular service  for  Nor- 
way alone.  King  Os- 
car, however,  has  re- 
fused to  sanction  this 
scheme. 

The  elections  in  the  northern  provinces  began  August 
13,  those  in  the  centre  and  west  on  September  17,  and 
October  12  was  set  as  the  date  for  closing  the  campaign  in 
the  south.  Results  as  known  up  to  the  end  of  September 
indicate  that  the  contest  is  exceedingly  close,  a  very  large 
vote  being  polled.  A  renewed  radical  majority,  if  deci- 
sive, may  result  in  the  return  to  power  of  Ex-Premier  Steen. 
The  Stang  ministry,  though  in  the  minority,  has  con- 
ducted the  administration  since  April,  1893. 

Sweden  has  recently  received  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  it  has  had  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
For  years  no  Catholic  propaganda  was  permitted  in  that 
country,  and  the  hierarchy  was  ignored.     Only  since.  1789 
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have  Catholic  priests  been  allowed  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions, and  complete  religious  liberty  was  not  proclaimed 
until  1873.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  are  adherents 
of  the  Lutheran  state  church.  The  Vatican  has  now  ap- 
pointed as  bishop  of  Sweden  a  German,  namely,  Dr.  A. 
Bitter,  of  Melle,  in  Hanover. 


DENMARK. 

The  close  of  the 
main  features  we 
have  already  out- 
lined (p.  431)  is  gen- 
erally taken  to  mark 
the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  Denmark — 
an  era  of  constitu- 
tional government 
in  closer  harmony 
with  popular  senti- 
ment than  the  aris- 
tocratic form  which 
has  prevailed  there 
for  the  last  nineteen 
years.  From  the  ac- 
cession  of  Prime 
Minister  Estrup,  the 
"  Bismarck  "  of  Den- 
mark,  to  power  in 
1875,  up  to  last 
March,  when  the 
folksthing  finally 
consented  to  the 
passage  of  the  bud- 
get voted  by  the  landsthing  or  upper  house,  the  government 
had  been  administered  by  the  king  and  ministry,  supported 
by  the  upper  house,  but  without  a  majority  in  the  lower 
house,  and  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  the  king 
"by  divine  right"  was  authorized  to  choose  ministers  in- 
dependent of  party  considerations  and  responsible  to  him 
alone.  It  is  striking  evidence  of  the  self-control  of  the 
Danish  people  that  this  anomalous  state  of  affairs  has 
never  led  to  insurrection,  and  that  the  taxes  voted  by  the 
upper  house  alone,  with  the  refusal  of  the  lower  house 
even  to  consider  them,  have  always  been  willingly  paid. 

On  August  7  a  new  cabinet  was  organized  under  Baron 
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de  Reedtz-Thott.  It,  however,  included  five  members  of 
the  old  ministry,  and  was  of  similar  political  complexion, 
though  perhaps  of  less  advanced  conservative  tendency. 
It  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  conservatives  and 
moderate  liberals,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have  altered  the 
political  situation  very  materially.  The  recent  elections 
to  the  upper  house  have  been  favorable  to  the  ministry,  re- 
sulting in  the  return  of  sixteen  conservatives,  seven  mod- 
erate liberals,  and  four  radicals;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  folks- 
thing  majority  favoring  the  budget  last  March  was  small, 
and  the  elections  to  the  lower  house  have  still  to  held,  the 
opinion  of  the  country  at  large  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to 
have  been  clearly  indicated. 

The  general  elections  held  this  summer  for  members 
of  the  Icelandic  althing  are  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the 
home-rule  party,  who  favor  the  surrender  by  Denmark  of 
her  claim  to  govern  Iceland  from  Copenhagen. 

BULGARIA. 

More  or  less  of  mystery  still  attaches  to  the  recent  dis- 
missal by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  his  prime  minister,  M. 
Stambouloff.  Wherever  the  truth  lies,  it  must  always  be 
recognized  that  the  latter  was  the  originator  and  long  the 
chief  bulwark  of  the  Bulgarian  national  policy,  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  present  ruling  dynasty  in  the  principality. 
Count  Kalnoky,  Austro-Hungarian  foreign  minister,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  M.  Stambouloff's  dismissal 
was  dictated  rather  by  personal  than  political  motives: 
the  premier's  dismissal  had  become  the  desired  object  of 
designing  and  jealous  officials  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
This  statement  of  the  case  does  not  seem  irreconcilable 
with  the  version  given  by  Prince  Ferdinand  himself  at  an 
alleged  interview  with  a  Vienna  correspondent  in  July. 
The  prince  is  reported  as  saying: 

1 '  The  entire  Bulgarian  nation  demanded  a  change  of  govern- 
ment." 

A  reply  to  this  allegation  is  found  in  the  words  of  M. 
Stambouloff  in  an  alleged  conversation  with  a  Constanti- 
nople correspondent  about  August  1: 

"  Everything  that  has  hitherto  been  stated  on  this  subject  is  un- 
true. The  real  cause  of  my  retirement  is  a  secret  between  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  myself.  This  secret  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  the  prince  at  the  end  of  May,  at  the  time  when  he  was 
returning  to  Sofia  from  Austria.  After  his  arrival  in  Sofia  the  prince 
sent  for  me,  and  during  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  lasted 
three  hours  tried  to  persuade  me  to  remain  in  office,  but  I  insisted 
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that  my  request  should  be  granted.  This  was  the  fifteenth  time  that 
1  tendered  my  resignation  during  the  rule  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  but 
on  this  occasion  there  was  no  chance  of  a  compromise.  My  wishes 
Were  certainly  audacious  enough.  As  a  condition  of  my  remaining  at 
my  post,  I  demanded  unswerving  adherence  to  the  paths  I  considered 
good,  and,  above  all,  1  insisted  that  no  change  whatever  should  be 
made  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Bulgaria." 

M.  Stambouloff  then  went  on  to  deny  that  he  had  in- 
trigued against  the  prince.  He  accused  the  latter  of  sub- 
sidizing persons  and  journals  against  him,  and  depicted  in 
an  unfavorable  light  the  present  state  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  other  alleged  interviews,  M. 
Stambouloff  was  arrested  on  September  5  on  a  charge  of 
libelling  Prince  Ferdinand.  He  was  released  on  bail  in 
the  sum  of  35,000  francs,  but  was  mobbed  as  he  left  the 
court,  requiring  the  assistance  of  a  military  guard. 

The  general  elections  to  the  new  sobranje  took  place 
on  September  23,  the  result  being  a  triumph  for  the  old 
conservative  party  headed  by  Premier  Stoiloff  and  his  col- 
leagues. Only  about  eight  of  the  extreme  Russophiles 
were  returned,  including,  it  is  said,  M.  Zankoff  himself, 
now  living  in  exile  at  the  Servian  capital,  Belgrade. 

GREECE. 

During  the  last  week  in  July  the  delegates  of  the  foreign 
bondholders  signed  an  agreement  accepting  the  proposals 
of  M.  Tricoupis  for  the  settlement  of  the  financial  ques- 
tions long  at  issue.  The  plan  involved  a  fixed  annual 
progression  of  interest,  combined  with  an  amortization 
scheme  which  was  expected  to  extinguish  the  foreign  debt 
in  about  fifty  years.  The  revenues  assigned  for  the  service 
of  the  debt  were  to  constitute  the  guarantee,  being  declared 
the  inalienable  property  of  the  bondholders. 

The  English  and  German  committees  of  the  bondhold- 
ers, however,  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  the  French 
alone  accepting  it;  and  there  has  even  been  a  rumor  of  the 
German  government  intending  to  support  the  claim  of  its 
bondholders  by  withdrawing  the  German  legation  and  sus- 
pending the  commercial  treaty  with  Greece. 

An  anarchist  plot  to  stab  King  George  was  discovered 
in  August.     The  would-be  assassin  was  arrested  in  Milan. 
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INDIA. 

"pyVER  since  last  March,  when  the  Indian  government 
passed  the  new  tariff  bill,  and  exempted  Manchester 
goods  from  the  operation  of  the  import  duties  (p.  220),  a 
deep-seated  popular  agitation  has  been  spreading  in  India, 
where  the  action  of  the  government  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  vast  Indian  population  to 
those  of  the  spinners  of  Lancashire.  The  agitation  has  at 
length  spread  so  widely  and  penetrated  so  deeply,  that  the 
government,  somewhat  alarmed  (for  it  remembers  that 
every  great  movement  in  India  tends  to  acquire  a  political 
or  militant  character),  has  at  length  promised  through 
Mr.  Fowler,  Indian  secretary,  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into 
the  whole  matter  of  the  tariff  exemptions,  with  a  view  to 
allaying  the  present  ill-feeling. 

Still  another  explanation  is  offered  of  the  tree-smearing 
incident  which  caused  some  apprehension  a  few  months 
ago  (p.  436).  In  some  cases  the  smearing  was  done  by 
Sadlius,  some  of  whom  were  caught  in  the  act  at  Barelly, 
emissaries  of  a  colossal  organization  formed  at  Allahabad 
for  the  protection  of  the  cow,  an  animal  sacred  to  the 
Hindoos.  The  result  of  this  discovery  is  likely  to  be  the 
infliction  of  restraints  to  prevent  Mohammedans  from 
hurting  the  religious  feelings  of  Hindoos. 

CHINA. 

The  Rev.  James  Wylie,  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
mission,  was  murdered  without  provocation  at  Liao-Yang 
in  August,  by  Chinese  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Korea.  He 
was  beaten  and  stabbed  to  death  in  the  street,  and  the  mis- 
sion chapel  wrecked.  At  the  instance  of  the  British  au- 
thorities, an  official  inquiry  into  the  affair  was  made,  and 
punishment  meted  out  to  the  offenders.  The  actual  mur- 
derers, all  private  soldiers,  have  been  beheaded,  other  sol- 
diers implicated  exiled,  and  the  officers  who  failed  to  pro- 
tect Mr.  Wylie  cashiered.  The  district  mandarin  has  been 
degraded,  and  the  people  of  Liao-Yang  fined,  the  money 
being  held  to  compensate  the  relatives  of  the  victim.  The 
mission  chapel  has  been  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
authorities. 

Word  was  received  early  in  August  that  M.  J.  L.  Du- 
treuil  de  Rhins,  a  French  explorer,  had  been  murdered  in 
Thibet,  and,  later  in  the  month,  that  a  similar  fate  had 
befallen  M.  Chaillet,  the  collector  of  customs  at  Monkai, 
Tonquin,  the  wife  and  daughter  also  of  the  latter  being 
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kidnapped.  Both  outrages  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  remonstrance. 

On  August  30,  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the 
flower  boats  moored  together  in  the  Canton  river,  fully 
1,000  lives  were  lost. 

On  August  27  Hong-Kong  was  officially  declared  free 
from  the  plague  (p.  437).  In  May,  June,  and  July,  the 
deaths  registered  there  totalled  over  3,000  out  of  a  normal 
native  population  of  150,000  which  had  been  reduced  to 
100,000  by  panic  and  flight.  In  Canton  the  deaths  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  over  100,000,  out  of  a  population  of 
nearly  2,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  plague  to  Hong-Kong 
in  payments  for  disinfectants,  pay  of  soldiers  and  doctors, 
destruction  of  infected  property,  etc.,  has  been  about  $1,- 
000,000.  The  revenue  of  the  port  in  1893  was  only  $2,000,- 
000.  This  visitation,  coming  upon  the  recent  fall  in  silver 
and  the  trade-killing  political  troubles  over  Siam  and 
Korea,  has  been  a  serious  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

JAPAN. 

For  the  time  being,  all  political  differences  in  Japan 
have  been  sunk  beneath  a  wave  of  patriotism  which  has 
rallied  all  parties  to  the  support  of  the  government  in  its 
struggle  with  China  over  the  Korean  affair  (p.  498).  Un- 
til peace  is  restored,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ministry  of 
Count  Ito  will  meet  with  serious  obstruction  in  parlia- 
ment, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
secured  a  revision  of  the  treaty  with  England,  rescinding 
the  extra-territorial  rights  of  British  subjects  in  Japan, 
which  is  but  a  first  step  to  further  treaty  revision  of  a 
similar  character. 

It  was  in  November,  1890,  that  the  first  parliament  of 
Japan  assembled  (Vol.  1,  p.  21).  Since  that  time  no  fewer 
than  three  general  elections  have  been  held.  The  minis- 
try in  Japan,  like  the  president's  cabinet  in  the  United 
States,  are  nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  responsible  to 
him  alone,  not  to  the  diet.  The  lower  house  has  constantly 
opposed  the  government  in  every  possible  way,  the  main 
point  of  contention  being  the  alleged  subserviency  of  the 
ministry  in  the  matter  of  restricting  the  rights  of  foreigners 
secured  by  treaty.  At  the  last  session,  which  began  May 
12,  1894,  it  appears  that  the  allied  opposition  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  an  amended  address  to  the  throne,  re- 
flecting upon  the  alleged  temporizing  and  subservient 
policy  of  the  government.  This  address,  the  emperor  re- 
fused to  accept:  it  had  not  come  to  him  in  the  ordinary 
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way,  through  the  prime  minister.  Instead,  he  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  government,  and  dissolved  the  lower 
house. 

The  election  of  new  members  passed  off  quietly  late  in 
September,  the  result  as  announced  putting  the  opposition 
in  probable  control  of  the  house  with  149  members,  the 
government  securing  109,  and  the  independents  39. 

During  the  last  week  in  August,  floods  following  a  vio- 
lent storm  in  the  Akita  and  Iwate  prefectures  of  Japan 
caused  the  loss  of  over  300  lives,  and  the  destruction  of 
many  thousands  of  homes. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

In  July  the  first  general  election  in  New  South  Wales 
under  the  law  of  1893  was  held.  This  law,  besides  prac- 
tically establishing  manhood  suffrage  and  the  principle  of 
one  man  one  vote,  redistricted  the  colony,  allowing  only 
one  member  to  one  district,  so  that  the  number  of  seats  in 
the  assembly  is  reduced  from  147,  the  old  figure,  to  125. 
Of  these  seats  65  have  been  taken  by  free  traders,  40  by 
protectionists,  and  20  by  labor  candidates.  Both  Sir 
George  Dibbs  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes  were  returned. 

The  definite  results  of  this  election  are  at  least  two  in 
number — a  readoption  of  the  time-honored  principle  of 
free  trade,  which  had  been  departed  from  at  the  elections 
in  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  400),  and  a  diminution  of  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  labor  party.  Even  should  the 
latter  vote  solidly  protectionist,  the  free  traders'  would 
still  have  a  majority  of  five.  The  labor  party,  it  will  be 
remembered,  won  the  balance  of  power  in  1891,  and  forced 
the  resignation  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  October  of  that 
year  (Vol.  1,  p.  524),  but  was  rendered  powerless  by  the 
determination  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes  to  vote  with  the 
new  government  of  Sir  George  Dibbs  on  all  issues  other 
than  protection.  It  is  now  so  reduced  in  parliamentary 
influence  as  to  be  a  practically  negligible  quantity. 

The  election  has  been  followed  by  the  resignation  of 
Sir  George  R.  Dibbs,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
under  Mr.  R.  Reid  as  premier  and  treasurer,  whose  policy 
includes  an  entire  recasting  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
colony,  beginning  with  a  compulsory  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment of  a  light  and  inexpensive  character  for  the  whole 
colony,  and  a  sweeping  reduction  in  the  customs  duties. 
The  difference  is  to  be  made  good  by  economy,  by  moder- 
ate land  and  income  taxes,  and  by  other  methods  of  di- 
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rect  taxation.     An  important  new  land  bill  has  since  been 
introduced,  its  chief  aim  being  to  promote  settlement. 

Under  this  measure,  the  alienation  of  crown  lands  on  a  pastoral 
basis  is  to  cease,  and  a  system  of  long  leases  with  perpetual  covenant 
of  residence  is  to  be  adopted.  It  provides  for  the  resumption  of  half 
the  leasehold  areas  in  the  central  and  western  divisions  of  the  colony 
for  settlement  purposes,  the  lessees  of  the  pastoral  holdings  to  be 
compensated  by  an  extension  of  their  leases  for  the  remainder.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  borrow  sums  not  exceeding  £300,000  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  large  freehold  estates,  the  payment  of  which  will  be 
made  by  debentures  of  40  years'  currency  bearing  four  per  cent  in- 
terest. Many  other  radical  changes  in  the  land  system  are  proposed 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  position  of  the  selectors,  safeguarding 
the  interest  of  the  lessees,  and  limiting  the  size  of  the  holdings. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  Premier  Reid  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  premiers  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  West  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Australasian  federation.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  project,  the  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

"  I  have  to  ask  whether  your  government  is  disposed  to  join  us 
in  placing  the  question  of  federation  once  more  in  that  position  of 
practical  and  urgent  importance  to  which  in  the  opinion  of  this  gov- 
ernment it  is  pre-eminently  entitled." 

All  the  Australian  premiers  have  returned  favorable 
replies.  New  Zealand  had  not,  however,  at  latest  advices 
indicated  any  change  in  her  opinions  adverse  to  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  scheme. 

In  Victoria  the  budget  for  the  past  year,  brought  down 
July  31,  showed  a  deficit  of  £665,000,  which  Treasurer 
Carter  explained  as  due  chiefly  to  the  financial  crisis 
and  the  fall  in  the  value  of  raw  products,  as  wheat  and 
wool,  thereby  lessening  the  purchasing  power  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  treasurer  proposed  a  modification  of  the  extreme 
duties  of  1892,  largely  with  a  view  to  assimilate  the  Victorian 
tariff  with  those  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia, 
thereby  paving  the  way  for  a  uniform  federal  tariff  and 
intercolonial  free  trade. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  in  Victoria  in  Sep- 
tember was  the  election  of  a  protectionist  majority,  the 
practical  annihilation  of  the  free  trade  party,  and  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  government  of  Sir  James 
Patterson,  whose  resignation  followed  on  September  25. 
A  new  cabinet  was  promptly  formed  under  Hon.  George 
Turner,  leader  of  the  opposition. 

In  South  Australia,  revenue  for  the  past  year  was 
£2,526,705,  and  expenditure  £2,525,606,  including  £72,- 
600  of  repayment  of  debt.  It  is  proposed  to  put  a  further 
tax  of  a  half-penny  on  land  of  over  £5,000  value,  and  an 
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absentee  tax,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  duties  on  wine,  beer, 
spirits,  and  dried  fruits. 

The  New  Zealand  budget  for  the  past  year  shows  a  net 
surplus  of  £290,200.  This  colony  continues  to  make  in- 
teresting departures  in  the  way  of  experimental  legislation. 
A  law  has  lately  been  enacted  limiting  speeches  in  the 
chamber  to  half  an  hour  in  length,  and  preventing  any 

member  in  commit- 
tee  from  speaking 
oftener  than  four 
times  or  longer  than 
ten  minutes.  The 
sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  is  also  pro- 
hibited in  the  res- 
tau  ran  t  of  th  e  cham- 
ber. Legislative 
permission  has  also 
been  granted  wo- 
men to  practice  law. 

MALAYSIA. 

For  some  time 
past  the  East  Indian 
islands  of  Bali  and 
Lombok  have 
shown  a  desire  to 
throw  off  the  Dutch 
yoke.  A  formida- 
ble insurrection  has 
at  last  broken  out; 
and  toward  the  end 
of  August  disastrous  defeats  were  inflicted  upon  the  Dutch 
troops  under  General  Vetter  near  Mataram,  the  capital 
of  Lombok,  and  upon  two  other  columns  operating  at  the 
same  time  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  aggregate 
losses  of  the  Dutch  are  reported  to  have  been  nearly  500 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

On  August  30  a  strong  force  was  dispatched  from  Ba- 
tavia,  and  some  heavy  fighting  has  since  occurred.  Mat- 
aram was  bombarded,  and,  with  other  strongholds  of  the 
insurgents,  practically  reduced  to  ruins  early  in  September. 
According  to  dispatches,  however,  it  was  not  until  Sep- 
tember 29  that  the  brave  defenders  of  Mataram  sur- 
rendered, and  then  only  after  a  stubborn  eight-hours'  fight 
in  which  they  were  attacked  concurrently  from  three 
sides. 
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The  news  of  the  disasters  of  August  cast  a  gloom  over 

Holland,  causing  an  abandonment  of  the  usual' festivities 

on   August  31,  the  anniversary   of  the  birthday  of  the 

young  Queen  Wilhelmina. 

The  troubles  of  the  Spaniards  with  the  natives  on  the 
island  of  Mindanao,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Philippine 
group,  continue  (p.  440).  A  battle  is  reported  to  have 
occurred  July  24,  in  which  the  Malays  lost  250  men. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

On  July  4  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  was  formally  pro- 
claimed (p.  441).  United  States  Minister  Willis  and  most 
of  the  other  foreign  representatives  in  Honolulu  imme- 
diately recognized  it.  President  Cleveland's  formal  letter 
of  recognition,  dated  August  7,  was  handed  to  President 
Dole  on  August  27  by  Mr.  Willis.  It  expresses  a  desire 
for  the  "continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  which  have 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Hawaiian 
islands." 

On  Jdy  31  another  royalist  commission  reached  Wash- 
ington. They  came  to  obtain  from  President  Cleveland 
an  explicit  answer  as  to  whether  he  would  do  anything 
more  to  redress  the  alleged  wrong  done  to  the  queen  and 
the  Hawaiian  people  by  Minister  Stevens,  and  to  learn 
also  his  answer  to  the  various  royalist  protests  against  the 
new  republic.  The  result  of  their  mission,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  made  public. 

No  disturbance  has  occurred  at  the  islands,  and  the 
new  government  seems  to  be  firmly  established.  For  a 
short  time  toward  the  end  of  August  the  harbor  of  Hono- 
lulu was  without  the  presence  of  a  single  warship,  for  the 
first  time  in  nineteen  months.  The  elections  to  the 
legislature  have  been  fixed  for  October  29;  and  registra- 
tion is  in  progress,  though  interfered  with  to  some  extent 
by  the  persistence  of  the  royalists  in  declaring  that  Pres- 
ident Cleveland's  policy  regarding  restoration  is  not  yet 
finally  known,  and  in  warning  the  natives  not  to  take  the 
required  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  republic.  The  same 
cause  has  operated  to  interfere  with  the  successful  work- 
ing of  the  jury  system  under  the  new  constitution  in  the 
country  districts. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment: 

Executive  Council — S.  B.  Dole,  president;  F.  M.  Hatch,  minister 
of  foreign  affaire;  J.  A.  King,  minister  of  the  interior;  S.  M.  Damon, 
minister  of  finance;  W.  0.  Smith,  attorney-general. 
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Advisory  Council — W.  C.  Wilder,  vice-president;  Cecil  Brown, 
John  Nott,  John  Ena,  James  F.  Morgan,  Edward  Suhr,  J.  P.  Men- 
donca,  John  Emmeluth,  E.  D.  Tanney,  C.  Bolte,  W.  F.  Allen,  Henry 
Waterhouse,  A.  Young,  D.  B.  Smith. 

Supreme  Court — A.  F.  Judd,  chief-justice;  R.  F.  Bickerton,  first 
associate  justice;  W.  E.  Friar,  second  associate  justice. 

Circuit  Judges — First  circuit,  Oahu,  H.  E.  Cooper,  W.  A.  Whit- 
ing: second  circuit,  Maui,  A.  N.  Kepoikai;  third  and  fourth  circuits, 
Hawaii,  S   L.  Austin;  fifth  circuit,  Kaui,  J.  Hardy. 
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Morocco. — The  reign  of  the  young  sultan  of  Mo- 
rocco, Abdul  Aziz,  has  early  been  disturbed  by  rebellious 
uprisings.  Mid-August  witnessed  a  revolt  of  the  Kabyles, 
caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  cruelty  and  exactions  of  the  rul- 
ing officials;  and  there  were  also  reports  of  rebellious 
movements  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  forces 
sent  by  the  sultan  were  repulsed,  and  took  refuge  in  Maza- 
gan,  which  place  was  threatened  with  a  siege  in  the  latter 
part  of  August.  As  Mazagan  is  an  important  commercial 
city  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  contains  a  large  colony  of 
European  merchants,  the  French,  British,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  governments  were  prompt  in  sending  warships  to 
the  spot.  In  September  the  Kabyles  committed  horrible 
outrages  upon  the  Jews  in  Demnat,  Kalha,  Tanilat,  and 
other  places.  Of  late  years  the  position  of  Hebrews  in 
Morocco  has  somewhat  improved,  owing  to  diplomatic 
pressure  from  European  ministers;  but  they  are  still  gen- 
erally regarded  there  with  intense  racial  and  religious 
hatred,  which  the  fact  that  they  are  the  mainspring  of 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  is  not  calculated 
to  alleviate. 

Egypt. — A  slave  scandal  involving  some  prominent 
Egyptian  officials  was  unearthed  at  Cairo  in  August.  Ali 
Pasha  Shereef,  president  of  the  legislative  council,  Hussein 
Pasha,  a  retired  general,  Shawarbi  Pasha,  and  others  were 
arrested  on  August  28,  charged  with  buying  Soudanese 
girls.  Shawarbi  and  Hussein  Pashas  were  acquitted  by 
court-martial;  but  the  sirdar  refused  to  confirm  the  find- 
ing. Various  sentences  (confirmed)  were  passed  upon 
others  on  the  original  charge  and  as  accomplices;  but  the 
prosecution  of  Ali  Pasha  Shereef  has  been  abandoned.  He 
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admitted  his  guilt  and  begged  pardon,  and  being  over 
seventy  years  old  and  suffering  from  heart  disease,  was  de- 
clared on  medical  examination  unfit  for  trial. 

East  and  West  Africa. — A  serious  Kafir  uprising  in 
the  latter  part  of  September  renders  the  position  of  the 
Portuguese  garrison  and  European  residents  in  the  town 
of  Lourenco  Marques  extremely  doubtful.  The  insurgents 
under  Chief  Mahazula  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Portuguese 
outposts  on  the  night  of  September  24,  in  which  a  Por- 
tuguese sergeant  was  killed;  and  at  the  close  of  the  month 
they  were  assembling  in  vast  numbers  with  the  apparent 
object  of  attacking  the  town.  Marines  were  landed  from 
the  British  warship  Thrush  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  consulate. 

LourenQO  Marques,  population  about  3,000,  is  a  Portuguese  sta- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  Delagoa  bay,  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  East  Africa.  These  possessions  now  con- 
sist of  two  provinces,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Mozambique,  separated 
by  the  Zambesi  river.  The  coast  line  runs  south  from  (Jape  Delgado, 
just  ceded  to  Portugal  by  Germany,  to  the  boundary  line  just  below 
Delagoa  bay,  fixed  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  agreement  of  1891.  The 
town  of  Lourenco  Marques  is  one  terminus  of  the  Delagoa  bay  rail- 
road, which  runs  for  fifty- six  miles  to  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  is  therefore  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  natives  in  the 
Portuguese  sphere  have  never  submitted  to  authority. 

The  Germans  in  August  and  September  had  some 
sharp  fighting  with  rebellious  natives  in  their  East  Afri- 
can sphere. 

In  August  summary  punishment  was  meted  out  to  the 
rebellious  Chief  Nana,  who  had  defied  the  government  of 
the  British  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  in  the  Benin  district 
of  West  Africa,  and  whose  outrages  had  for  some  time  in- 
terfered with  commerce.  On  the  3d,  men  from  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Alecto  destroyed  a  water-gate  barring  the  en- 
trance to  a  creek  leading  to  one  of  Nana's  towns;  and  sub- 
sequently a  detachment  from  the  Philomel  stormed  and 
captured  by  a  flank  attack,  without  loss  on  the  British 
side,  Nana's  stronghold  of  Brohemie  on  the  Benin  river, 
securing  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  stores. 

The  Transvaal. — The  "commandering"  incident  in 
the  South  African  Republic  (p.  448)  was  amicably  settled 
about  July  1  as  the  result  of  a  personal  visit  of  Sir  Henry 
Loch,  the  British  high  commissioner  for  South  Africa,  to 
President  Kruger  at  Pretoria.  There  will  henceforth  be 
no  forced  enlistment  of  British  subjects  in  the  army  of  the 
Transvaal,  said  subjects  being  admitted  to  most-favorea- 
nation  privileges. 
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This,  however,  is  but  one  step  toward  clearing  the  am- 
biguities of  the  relations  in  which  England  stands  to  the 
Boer  republic.  The  government  of  the  Transvaal  is  ex- 
clusively in  Boer  hands,  no  alien  being  allowed  to  vote  or 
hold  office;  but  heretofore  all  aliens  except  the  English 
have  been  exempt  from  military  service. 

It  was  probably  in  view  of  the  then  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  Kafirs  that  the  government  of  President  Kru- 
ger  was  so  active  in  the  matter  of  forcing  enlistments.  In 
July  the  storm  burst  in  the  form  of  a  Kafir  uprising  which 
quickly  assumed  alarming  proportions,  and  necessitated  the 
strongest  military  action.  However,  the  strength  of  the 
insurrectionists  was  broken  by  the  repulse  of  the  forces 
besieging  the  garrison  of  Agatha;  and,  early  in  August, 
the  Kafir  chief  Malaboch  surrendered,  but  not  until  his 
followers  had  committed  hundreds  of  murders  and  plun- 
dered the  prosperous  Boer  farmers  far  and  wide. 

South  Africa. — Both  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal 
have  made  recent  important  departures  in  race  legislation. 
The  Glen  Grey  land  and  labor  bill,  championed  by  Hon. 
Cecil  J.  Rhodes,  and  passed  by  the  house  assembly  at  the 
Cape  with  a  majority  of  thirty-five,  aims  to  cope  with  the 
native  difficulty  in  the  colony.  In  Natal  the  new  fran- 
chise bill,  excluding  from  the  franchise  all  Asiatics  except 
those  now  on  the  voters'  lists,  is  intended  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion of  alien  immigration.  It  has  passed  its  parliamen- 
tary stages,  and  been  sent  to  the  home  government  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  Glen  Grey  land  and  labor  bill  partakes  of  the  na- 
ture of  state  socialism  and  paternalism,  and  its  operation 
may  well  be  watched  as  an  experiment. 

Any  head  of  a  family  may  have  eight  acres  at  a  little  less  than 
$4  per  year  rent  to  the  government.  There  is  a  labor  tax  of  $2.50  a 
year,  or  its  equivalent  in  actual  labor,  namely,  three  months'  service 
outside  his  own  district.  Suffrage  is  to  be  exercised  by  every  male 
native  who  pays  the  labor  tax.  The  proceeds  of  the  labor  tax  are  to 
be  applied  on  schools.  Failure  to  pay  this  tax  will  subject  the  de- 
linquents to  imprisonment.  Landholders  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
liquor  except  under  local  option,  any  violation  of  this  law  to  entail 
cancellation  of  title.  Rebellion  or  stealing  is  also  to  work  forfeiture. 
Government  is  to  be  administered  by  local  councils  of  six  members, 
one-half  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  one-half  elective. 
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LIEUTENANT   R.    E.    PEAKY,    U. 
ARCTIC   EXPLORER. 


Arctic  Exploration. — The  Peary  Expeditions. — On 
September  15  the  steamer  Falcon  arrived  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  bringing  back  the  members  of  the  Peary 
main  and  auxiliary  expeditions.  Owing  to  the  ice  being 
heavier  and  more  general  than  for  many  years  past,  neither 
expedition  was  able  to  accom- 
plish all  it  expected  to.  Lieu- 
tenant Peary  himself,  with  Lee 
and  Henson,  has  stayed  behind 
to  complete  the  intended  ex- 
ploration, if  possible,  next  year. 
The  main  expedition,  it  will  be 
remembered,  sailed  from  St. 
John's  in  July,  1893,  in  the 
Falcon,  for  Boudouin  bay  in 
Inglefield  gulf,  thirty-five  miles i 
north  of  McCormick  harbor. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  men  and 
two  women,  including  Mrs. 
Peary,  and  was  provisioned  for 
two  years.  The  party  intended 
to  penetrate  to  Independence 
bay,  the  furthest  point  north  reached  by  Peary  in  1892,  to 
map  out  the  unknown  coast  between  that  and  Cape  Bis- 
marck, and  to  explore  the  unknown  archipelago  to  the  north. 
A  noteworthy  incident  occurred  at  Falcon  harbor  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1893,  in  the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  Lieutenant 
and  Mrs.  Peary.  Mother  and  child  have  returned  in  good 
health  with  the  auxiliary  expedition. 

It  was  on  March  6  of  the  present  year  that  Peary  started 
on  his  overland  journey  with  eight  men,  twelve  sledges, 
and  ninety-two  dogs.  Bad  weather  was  experienced  almost 
from  the  start,  and  the  hardships  experienced  were  terrible. 
On  March  19  an  equinoctial  gale  set  in  and  lasted  four 
days,  the  temperature  ranging  from  forty-five  to  sixty  de- 
grees below  zero,  while  the  wind  blew  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
eight  miles  an  hour.  The  dogs  died  in  large  numbers, 
many  of  them  being  frozen  solid.  With  the  exception  of 
Davidson,  however,  whose  left  foot  was  badly  frozen,  all 
the  members  of  the  party  escaped  serious  injury;  but,  as 
their  means  of  locomotion  had  become  greatly  crippled 
owing  to  the  loss  of  dogs,  a  section  of  the  expedition  was 
left  behind  at  Anniversary  Lodge.  In  the  thirty-one  days 
since  starting,  the  party  had  covered  only  134  miles,  reach- 
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ing  an  altitude  of  5,500  feet.  Lieutenant  Peary,  with 
Messrs.  Entrekin,  Clarke,  and  Baldwin,  now  pushed  on 
alone  for  another  fourteen  days,  in  which  time  only  eighty- 
five  miles  were  covered.  Many  more  of  the  dogs  died,  and 
Entrekin  gave  out.  The  party  Avas  obliged  to  give  up  the 
effort  to  reach  Independence  bay.  Only  one-fourth  of  the 
distance  thither  had  been  traversed.  The  sledges  were  all 
abandoned ;  and  when  the  headquarters  at  Boudouin  bay 
were  reached  again  on  April  18,  only  twenty-six  out  of 
the  ninety-two  dogs  were  still  alive.  The  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer was  spent  in  exploring  the  regions  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bay. 

Though  failing  in  its  primary  object,  the  scientific  re- 
sults of  the  expedition  are  important.  Much  information 
on  the  subject  of  meteorology  and  glacial  geology  was 
gathered,  and  Mr.  Astrup  surveyed  and  mapped  150  miles 
of  the  hitherto  uncharted  shores  of  Melville  bay. 

The  auxiliary  expedition  (p.  452)  sighted  Boudouin 
bay  on  July  23,  but  it  was  August  20  before  the  ice  per- 
mitted of  a  landing  in  Falcon  harbor.  Carey  island  in  Baf- 
fin bay,  Cape  Faraday,  and  Clarence  head  were  searched, 
and  the  death  of  the  Swedish  explorers  Bjorling  and 
Kallstennius  practically  settled.  Ice  prevented  the  pro- 
posed exploration  of  Ellesmere  Land,  but  careful  study 
was  made  of  many  important  glaciers,  and  much  new 
material  was  obtained  bearing  on  Arctic  deep-sea  dredg- 
ing. In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Chamberlain  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  accompanied  the  auxiliary  expe- 
dition, the  glaciers  at  Inglefield  gulf  and  Disco  present 
an  unequalled  field  for  glacial  study  because  of  the  variety 
of  forms  and  free  exposure  of  structure.  Most  of  the 
Greenland  glaciers  are  projections  from  the  internal  ice- 
cap, terminating  in  vertical  faces  100  to  1,000  feet  in 
height.  These  are  said  to  show  pronounced  stratifica- 
tion of  the  basal  ice,  the  layers  being  sometimes  twisted 
and  contorted,  and  even  shoved  over  each  other.  The 
glacial  movement  at  the  ice  border  is  from  a  foot  per  day 
to  a  foot  per  week. — The  Falcon  started  on  her  return  trip 
on  August  26. 

The  Cook  Expedition. — The  expedition  organized  by 
Dr.  F.  A.  Cook  of  Brooklyn,  which  sailed  from  New  York 
city  in  the  Miranda,  a  steamer  of  the  Red  Cross  line,  on 
July  7,  and  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland  on  July  15, 
met  with  disaster,  but  fortunately  with  no  loss  of  life.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  visit  points  of  interest  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and   Newfoundland,  to  land 
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parties  on  the  Labrador  coast,  to  proceed  by  way  of  Davis 
strait  to  Greenland,  to  enter  Melville  bay,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  visit  the  headquarters  of  Peary,  Kane,  Greely, 
and  Hayes. 

On  July  17  the  Miranda  collided  with  an  iceberg  near 
the  entrance  to  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  which  necessitated 
her  running  into  Cape  Charles  harbor  on  the  Labrador 
coast  for  temporary  repairs.  There  the  exploring  party 
under  Prof.  Hite  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
landed,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  hunting  parties,  one  of  them 
of  Yale  students.  The  damage  to  the  vessel  having  been 
temporarily  repaired,  the  Miranda  put  back  to  St.  John's 
to  be  refitted,  arriving  there  July  24. 

On  July  29  she  again  set  sail  for  Greenland,  but  it  had 
now  been  decided  to  confine  the  trip  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast.  The  harbor  of  Sukkertoppen,  latitude  05° 
20'  north, was  made  August  7.  Two  days  later  the  vessel 
sailed  for  Holstenborg,  but  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  out- 
side the  harbor  of  Sukkertoppen,  to  which  place  she  was, 
however,  able  to  return.  A  relief  party  set  out  in  an  open 
sail  boat  for  Holstenborg,  140  miles  away,  and  managed 
to  secure  the  services  of  the  fishing  schooner  Rigel  of 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  a  vessel  91  feet  long  and  of  107  tons' 
burden.  To  the  latter  some  of  the  passengers  and  food 
from  the  Miranda  were  transferred,  and  the  two  vessels 
started  for  Labrador.  On  the  night  of  August  21,  how- 
ever, the  water  tank  of  the  Miranda  burst,  and  the  ship 
had  to  be  abandoned  on  August  23.  The  Rigel  reached 
North  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  September  5,  with  all  on 
board  well,  though  ninety-one  persons  had  been  crowded 
into  the  cabin  and  hold  of  the  little  vessel. 

With  the  exception  of  the  studies  made  by  Prof.  Wright 
of  Oberlin  College  of  the  glaciers  near  Sukkertoppen,  the 
scientific  results  of  the  expedition  were  small.  Valuable 
botanical,  zoological,  geological,  and  ethnological  collec- 
tions were  lost  with  the  Miranda. 

The  Wellman  Expedition. — This  expedition,  which 
sailed  from  Tromso,  Norway,  on  May  1  (p.  452),  has  also 
resulted  in  failure.  The  steamer  Ragnvald  Jarl  on  May 
12  reached  Table  Isle,  one  of  the  Seven  islands,  off  the 
northeast  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  in  latitude  between  80°and 
81°  north,  and  longitude  between  20°  and  21°  east.  Broken 
ice,  however,  made  further  northward  progress  impossi- 
ble. On  May  28  the  Ragnvald  Jarl  was  crushed  by  ice 
and  totally  destroyed.  Only  some  stores  were  saved, 
Wellman,  who  with  a  party  had  attempted  to  make  an 
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advance  northward  with  an  aluminum  boat,  received  a 
message  at  Martens  Island,  informing  him  of  the  disaster 
to  the  ship;  and  the  party  returned  to  Walden  Island, 
where  they  arrived  July  22,  and  where  a  house  had  been 
built  of  the  wreckage  of  the  Ragnvald  Jarl.  On  August 
4  the  expedition  started  southward,  and  reached  Low 
Island.  Two  days  later  the  fishing  yacht  Berntine  was 
sighted,  on  which  the  explorers  were  conveyed  back,  reach- 
ing Tromso  in  safety  on  August  15.  The  only  personal 
casualty  had  occurred  when  one  of  the  party,  named  Alms, 
broke  his  leg  during  the  return  to  Walden  Island. 

The  main  scientific  achievement  of  the  expedition  was 
the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  Northeast  Land.  Prof.  0. 
B.  French  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey, surveyed  much  of  the  coast,  adding  to  the  map  Capes 
Gresham,  Whitney,  Armour,  and  Scott,  and  Walsh  Island. 

The  Jackson- Hannsworth  Expedition. — This  party  of 
British  explorers  (p.  452)  sailed  from  London,  England,  on 
July  11  in  the  steamer  Windward.  On  August  5  it  sailed 
from  Archangel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina  river  in 
European  Russia,  for  the  southern  coast  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  which  will  be  the  starting  point  for  its  really  severe 
labors.  It  comprises  a  party  of  eight  men  who  will  pro- 
ceed overland  toward  the  north  pole  as  far  as  possible, 
and  also  a  sea  party,  twenty-two  in  number.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  expedition  will  last  three  years;  its  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  $125,000. 

Geographical  Exploration.  —  Messrs.  Low  and 
Eaton  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  returned  late 
in  August  from  a  fifteen  months'  exploration  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Labrador.  The  whole  country  is  a  network  of  water- 
ways. In  the  northeast  several  lakes  larger  than  Lake 
St.  John  were  discovered;  and  Lake  Michikimaw,  hitherto 
of  unknown  size  and  indicated  on  existing  maps  by  dot- 
ted lines,  is  found  to  be  as  large  as,  or  larger  than,  Lake 
Mistassini.  It  is  at  least  100  miles  long,  by  30  to  40 
wide.  A  full  view  of  the  Hamilton  River  falls  can  be  had 
only  when  they  can  be  approached  on  the  ice  in  the  chan- 
nel below.  The  river  is  generally  as  large  as  the  Ottawa. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  there  is  a  total  drop  of  800  feet 
in  five  miles,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  sheer  vertical 
drop  of  300  feet.  The  cataract  is  confined  within  vertical 
walls  500  to  800  feet  high.  An  iron-bearing  formation 
covering  a  tract  400  by  200  miles  in  extent  south  of 
Ungava  bay,  and  of  fabulous  value,  was  also  discovered. 

The  plans  of  the  expedition  sent  to  northern  Labrador 
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by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  were  interfered  with 
by  the  accident  to  the  Miranda,  on  which  the  party  had 
embarked  with  Dr.  Cook's  expedition.  They  had  in- 
tended to  go  to  Hamilton  inlet,  and  explore  Grand  falls 
and  the  interior.  They  landed,  however,  at  Cape  Charles, 
and  made  partial  surveys  of  the  valleys  of  the  White  Bear 
and  Eagle  Paradise  rivers,  while  two  of  the  party,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Coates,  penetrated  120  miles  into  the  interior. 

Two  Russian  explorers,  MM.  Menkhoudjinoff  and 
Oulanoff,  after  a  two  years  and  nine  months'  journey 
through  Thibet,  have  just  returned.  They  are  said  to 
have  accomplished  the  unprecedented  feat  of  penetrating 
to  the  hitherto  impregnably-barred  city  of  Lassa,  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  chief  priest  of  Thibet 
and  Mongolia.  This  religious  pretender  is  worshipped  as 
the  earthly  incarnation  of  Buddha,  and  is  supposed  never 
to  die,  but  to  reappear  at  apparent  death  in  the  body  of 
an  elect  infant.  No  European  is  on  record  as  ever  before 
having  entered  Lassa. 

The  joint  survey  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and 
the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  will  be  practi- 
cally completed  as  the  result  of  this  season's  work.  It  is 
now  known  that  Mt.  St.  Elias,  long  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  on  American  soil,  is  not  only  not  on 
United  States  territory,  but  is  surpassed  in  height  by 
other  peaks,  also  on  British  territory.  The  height  of 
Mt.  St.  Elias  is  said  to  be  18,023  feet.  Mt.  Logan,  a 
short  distance  further  inland,  is  19,534  feet  high,  and 
there  are  also  said  to  be  two  peaks,  without  names,  v^hich 
overtop  Mt.  St.  Elias  by  several  feet. 

Aerial  Navigation. — On  July  31,  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim 
achieved  a  notable  success  in  the  field  of  aerial  navigation 
(p.  450).  On  that  day,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  a  flying  machine  actually  left  the  ground,  fully 
equipped  with  engines,  boiler,  fuel,  water,  and  crew  of 
three  persons.  It  is  true  that  the  flight  was  of  short 
duration,  for  the  machine  tore  itself  out  of  the  guides 
placed  to  limit  its  flight,  and  was  so  damaged  that  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  had,  however,  fully  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  overcoming  what  is  perhaps  the  main  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem — that  of  constructing  a  machine 
with  motive  power  sufficient  to  lift  itself  and  crew.  In 
fact  the  machine  registered  a  surplus  lifting-power  of 
2,000  pounds.  The  following  is  Mr.  Maxim's  description 
of  the  trials: 

"  The  first  trials  with  these  planes  in  position  (the  main  and  the 
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four  auxiliary  aeroplanes)  were  made  on  the  31st  of  July  last,  on  a 
perfectly  calm  day;  and  three  runs  were  made,  the  first  with  150 
pounds'  pressure  of  steam  per  square  inch.  The  speed  was  twenty- 
six  miles  an  hour  and  the  maximum  lift  2,750  pounds.  The  second 
run  was,  made  with  240  pounds  of  steam.  .  .  .  The  maximum 
lift  was  4,700  pounds.  Then  everything  was  made  ready  for  a  final 
test  with  practically  the  full  power  of  the  engines.  Careful  observers 
were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  track,  and  I  took  two  men  with  me 
on  the  machine,  the  duty  of  one  being  to  observe  the  pressure-guages 
and  that  of  the  other  to  observe  and  note  the  action  of  the  wheels  on 
the  upper  track.  The  machine  was  tied  up  to  a  dynamometer,  the 
engines  started  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  310  pounds,  and  with  a 
screw-thrust  of  a  little  more  than  2,100  pounds.  Upon  liberating  the 
machine  it  started  forward  with  great  rapidity,  while  the  screws 
rotated  at  a  terrific  rate.  I  turned  on  slightly  more  gas,  and  the  pres- 
sure almost  instantly  rose  to  320  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  blew 
off  the  safety  valve  at  that  pressure.  After  running  a  few  hundred 
feet,  the  machine  was  completely  lifted  off  the  lower  rails,  and  all 
four  of  the  upper  wheels  were  engaged  on  the  upper  or  safety  rail. 
After  running  a  few  hundred  feet  in  this  position,  the  speed  of  the 
machine  greatly  increased,  and  the  lift  became  so  great  that  the  rear 
axletrees,  holding  the  machine  down,  were  doubled  up,  and  the 
wheels  broken  off.  The  machine  became  liberated,  the  front  end 
being  held  down  only  on  one  side.  This  swayed  the  machine  to  one 
side,  brought  it  violently  against  the  upper  rails,  and  stopped  it  in 
the  air,  the  lift  breaking  the  rails  and  moving  them  outward  about 
ten  feet.  Steam  was,  however,  shut  off  before  the  machine  stopped. 
The  machine  then  fell  to  the  earth,  imbedding  the  wheels  in  the  turf, 
showing  that  it  had  been  stopped  in  the  air,  had  come  directly  down, 
and  had  not  moved  after  it  touched  the  ground.  Had  this  last  ex 
periment  been  made  with  a  view  to  free  flight,  and  had  the  upper 
rail  been  removed  or  the  wheels  taken  off,  the  machine  would  cer- 
tainly have  mounted  in  the  air  and  have  travelled  a  long  distance,  if 
necessary.  As  it  was,  the  lift  certainly  exceeded  the  full  weight  of 
the  machine,  the  water,  the  fuel,  and  the  men,  by  2,000  pounds." 

Astronomical  Progress.— One  of  the  "most  impor- 
tant recent  astronomical  announcements  is  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  who  states  that 
he  finds  that  the  spectrum  of  Mars  shows  no  indications  of 
an  atmosphere.  Earlier  observers,  Huggins,  Vogel,  and 
Maunder,  had  all  found  in  the  planet's  spectrum  certain 
"telluric"  lines  (so  called  because  in  the  solar  spectrum 
they  are  known  to  be  caused  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  and  especially  by  the  vapor  of  water),  and  from  the 
strength  of  these  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  planet  they 
inferred  the  existence  of  a  similar  atmosphere  surround- 
ing Mars.  Mr.  Campbell  availed  himself  of  an  opportun- 
ity when  the  moon  was  very  near  the  planet,  and  com- 
pared their  two  spectra  directly  with  each  other.  The 
"telluric"  lines  were  visible  enough  in  both,  but  were  no 
stronger  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars  than  in  that  of  the  moon; 
so  that  it  seems  necessary  to  conclude  that  the  atmosphere 
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of  Mars  is  essentially  like  that  of  the  moon;  i.  e.,  practically 
non-existent.  Unless  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  ob- 
servation, this  result  is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  now  generally 
received  theory  that  Mars  is  very  like  the  earth. 

In  the  middle  of  August  the  attention  of  observers  was 
called  to  the  unusual  number  and  activity  of  the  sun 
spots.     One  group  measured  about  80,000  miles  in  length. 

On  September  16  was  announced  the  discovery  by 
Professor  Haltwig  of  Bamberg,  Germany,  of  the  variability 
of  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude  in  Hercules.  The  star 
is  a  variable  of  the  Algol  type. 

Alleged  New  Element. — On  August  13  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
held  at  Oxford,  a  verbal  announcement  was  made  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  of  experiments  which  are 
by  some  thought  to  indicate  the  presence  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  new  gas,  probably  elementary.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  determinations  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  nitrogen  when  obtained  from  the  air  and  when 
obtained  from  other  sources  show  a  discrepancy,  that  ob- 
tained from  air  having  a  density  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
higher  than  that  obtained  elsewhere.  This  discrepancy 
is  now  thought  to  be  due  to  the  hitherto  unsuspected 
presence  of  another  gas  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  ni- 
trogen. It  is  present  only  in  very  small  quantities,  form- 
ing about  two  or  three  parts  in  1000  volumes  of  air;  and 
only  about  100  cubic  centimetres  has  been  isolated  up  to 
the  present,  a  very  small  quantity.  The  new  element,  if 
it  be  such,  is  exceedingly  inert,  and  no  chemical  reaction 
peculiar  to  it  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  prepared  in  two 
ways.  One  is  by  passing  electric  sparks  through  a  vessel 
of  air,  and  absorbing  in  caustic  potash  the  oxides  of  ni- 
trogen thus  formed.  A  residual  gas  remains,  which  seems 
to  be  neither  oxygen  nor  nitrogen,  with  density  about  one 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  nitrogen.  It  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  answer  to  any  chemical  test,  but  shows 
a  distinctive  spectrum  of  a  single  intensely  blue  line.  It 
is  also  found  as  a  residue  when  air  is  passed  over  heated 
magnesium  which  absorbs  its  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The 
conclusion  is  drawn,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  about 
one  per  cent  of  a  new  element. 

This  conclusion  is,  however,  problematical,  and  awaits 
verification  by  further  research.  The  new  substance  may 
be  merely  condensed  nitrogen  or  some  undiscovered  allot- 
ropic  form  of  that  element.  Or  it  may  be,  as  Professor 
Dewar  thinks,  not  something  separated  from  the  air  by 
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the  experimenters,  but  a  product  manufactured  by  them. 
And  still  another  opinion,  that  of  Professor  Wanklyn,  is 
that  the  phenomenon  is  fully  explained  by  the  presence  of 
nitrous  oxide.  In  support  of  this,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  nitrous  oxide  is  very  inert. 
Altogether  the  alleged  discovery  must  be  accepted  with 
great  reservations. 

Hydrogen  Liquefied. — It  is  now  announced  that  the 
researches  of  Prof.  James  De- 
war,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  England,  into  the  phe- 
nomena of  exceedingly  low  tem- 
peratures, have  resulted  in  all 
probability  in  the  liquefaction 
of  hydrogen,  the  most  volatile 
of  all  the  known  elements.  This 
result  is  attained  by  operating 
on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  with 
a  little  air,  under  great  pressure 
*-and  under  the  condition  of  ex- 
tremely low  temperature  repre- 
sented  by  the  figures  —  240C. 
(about  400  degrees  below  zero, 
Fahrenheit).  By  evaporating 
one  volatile  fluid,  first  subjected 
to  enormous  pressure  and  then  liberated  in  a  vacuum, 
Prof.  Dewar  is  able  to  cool  another  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  the  first.  He  has  already  succeeded 
in  solidifying  air  and  liquefying  oxygen.  The  product 
of  his  latest  experiments  is  described  as  a  white,  solid 
material  (solid  air),  along  with  a  clear  liquid  of  low  den- 
sity and  so  volatile  that  no  known  device  for  collecting  it 
has  been  successful.  To  attain  the  result  it  is  necessary 
to  liquefy  and  expand  more  than  one  pound  weight  (about 
seven  cubic  yards)  of  hydrogen  gas;  and,  knowing  the 
danger  of  there  being  accumulated  small  impurities  in 
t  such  large  volumes  of  gas,  Prof.  Dewar  does  not  yet  claim 
with  absolute  certainty  that  the  liquid  produced  in  one  of 
his  vacuum  vessels  is  pure  hydrogen. 

New  Remedy  for  Diphtheria. — Much  discussion  is 
aroused  by  the  reported  success  attending  the  treatment 
of  diphtheria  by  the  new  anti-toxine  method  developed  by 
Prof. '  Koch  of  Berlin.  Dr.  Koch  is  the  same  scientist 
whose  discovery  of  tuberculin  was  in  1890  heralded  as  giv- 
ing to  preventive  medicine  the  sure  mastery  over  that 
dreaded  disease,  consumption.     This  claim,  it  will  be  re- 
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membered,  was  not  sustained;  and  in  fact  it  was  not  put 
forth  by  Dr.  Koch  himself,  but  by  some  of  his  more  en- 
thusiastic followers.  The  present  discovery  is  along  simi- 
lar lines,  but  seems  to  point  to  more  valuable  direct  re- 
sults. On  commission  of  the  health  board  of  New  York 
city,  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  chief  inspector  of  the  bureau 
of  bacteriology,  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  investigate.  The 
importance  he  attaches  to  the  discovery  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  health  board  of  New  York  city,  on  the  strength 
of  his  report,  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  130,000  to 
establish  stations  for  the  treatment.  Dr.  Biggs  reports 
as  follows: 

"Out  of  more  than  250  cases  treated  by  the  new  method  (the 
anti  toxine),  when  the  cases  were  inoculated  on  the  first  day, 
lOO'per  cent  recovered;  when  treated  on  the  second  day,  97  percent; 
on  the  third  day,  87  per  cent;  on  the  fourth  day,  76  per  cent;  on  the 
fifth  day,  57  per  cent.  The  conclusions  seem  to  be  justified,  that  (1) 
any  person  after  exposure  can  be  rendered  immune  to  the  disease,  if 
the  symptoms  have  not  already  developed;  (2)  if  cases  can  be  treated 
within  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  or  perhaps  forty-eight  hours,  of  the 
disease,  the  mortality  may  be  reduced  practically  to  zero.  After  this 
time  the  value  of  the  treatment  becomes  progressively  less." 

The  culture  of  anti-toxine  is  described  thus: 

"Bacilli  are  taken  from  a  patient  suffering  from  diphtheria,  and 
after  these  have  been  proven  of  the  genuine  diphtheria  species  they 
are  put  away  in  broth,  and  after  six  weeks  a  new  crop  has  formed. 
A  small  number  of  the  bacilli  are  injected  under  the  skin  of  the 
animal  which  is  to  be  rendered  immune.  The  swelling  produced  by 
the  injection  subsides  after  a  short  time,  and  a  second  and  somewhat 
larger  dose  is  administered.  Thus  the  doses  are  increased  from  day 
to  day  until  the  virus  ceases  to  have  any  perceptible  effect  on  the 
animal.  Then,  when  neither  its  temperature,  appetite,  nor  digestion 
is  affected,  its  blood  contains  the  anti  toxine;  and  this,  when  injected 
into  the  system  of  the  diphtheria  patient,  has  the  beneficial  effect 
above  mentioned." 

The  rationale  of  the  treatment  is,  in  a  word,  this:  In 
cases  of  diphtheria  death  is  due  to  poisoning  by  a  chem- 
ical substance  (a  toxine)  produced  by  the  diphtheria  bacil- 
lus in  the  throat,  and  absorbed  by  the  system  from  the 
throat.  When  animals  are  inoculated  with  this  toxine,  in 
small  but  gradually  increasing  doses,  their  blood  becomes 
gradually  tolerant  to  its  poisonous  action.  It  then  con- 
tains the  principle  (anti-toxine),  which,  injected  into 
the  blood  of  patients,  neutralizes  the  toxine  absorbed  into 
their  circulation  from  the  throat. 

The  American  Association. — The  forty-third  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  was  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  16-22.  The 
attendance  numbered  488  members,  and  178  papers  were 
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read  before  the  various  sections.  President  Daniel  G. 
Brinton,  the  distinguished  ethnologist,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia,  presided.  The  address  of  the  retiring 
president,  Prof.  William  Harkness  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
dealt  with  the  magnitude  of  the  solar  system.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Morley,  of  Cleveland,  0. ;  permanent  secretary, 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  general  secretary, 
Dr.  J.  L.  Howe,  of  Louisville,  Ky. ;  treasurer,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Woodward,  of  New  York  city.  In  1895  the  first  meeting 
of  the  association  west  of  the  Rockies  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  Gal.,  provided  favorable  rates  of  transportation 
can  be  secured. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  other  noteworthy 
papers  read:  by  Vice-President  G.  C.  Comstock  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  on  "Binary  Stars;"  by  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Rogers 
of  Waterville,  Me.,  on  "Obscure  Heat  as  an  Agent  in 
Producing  Expansion  of  Metals  under  Air  Contact;" 
by  Thomas  H.  Norton  of  Cincinnati,  0.,  on  the  "Bat- 
tle with  Fire,"  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  by 
science  to  prevent  loss  by  conflagration;  by  Mansfield 
Merriman  of  South  Bethlehem,  Penn.,  on  "Paradoxes  in 
the  Resistance  of  Materials;"  by  Samuel  Calvin  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  on  "Some  Points  in  Geological  History  Illus- 
trated by  Northeastern  Iowa;"  by  L.  M.  Underwood  of 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  on  "Evolution  of  the  Hepaticae;"  by 
Franz  Boas  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  "Human  Faculty 
as  Determined  by  Race; "  by  Henry  Farquhar  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  "A  Stable  Monetary  Standard; "by Dr.  R. 
H.  Thurston  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on 
"  Graduate  and  Post-graduate  Courses; "  and  by  Dr.  Paul 
Carus,  editor  of  The  Open  Court  and  The  Monist,  on 
"The  Seat  of  Consciousness." 

Other  Scientific  Notes. — Two  important  new  trans- 
Atlantic  telegraph  cables  have  recently  been  laid.  On 
July  2,  the  Faraday  completed  the  laying  of  a  cable  for 
the  Commercial  Cable  company,  between  Waterville, 
Ireland,  and  Canso,  Nova  Scotia,  the  time  occupied  in 
laying  the  deep-sea  portion  (about  1,600  nautical  miles) 
being  only  12  days.  This  record,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  equalled,  if  not  beaten,  by  the  Scotia,  which  on  July 
27  made  the  final  splice  in  the  new  cable  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  company  between  Valentia,  Ireland, 
and  Heart's  Content,  Newfoundland.  The  time  taken 
was  somewhat  less  than  twelve  days.     Both  these  cables 
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exceed  all  their  predecessors  in  size  of  copper  conductor, 
and  therefore  in  powers  of  speedy  transmission. 

The  official  verdict  of  the  Prussian  war  office,  an- 
nounced early  in  September,  was  adverse  to  the  adoption 
of  the  " bullet-proof "  cuirass  invented  by  Herr  Dowe 
(p.  417). 

An  American,  Mr.  W.  J.  F.  Lennard,  a  stairbuilder, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a  shield  which  he  claims 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Herr  Dowe.  It  was  successfully 
tested  on  July  12  in  Brooklyn,  and  on  July  21  before  some 
army  officers  on  Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor.  It 
is  said  to  contain  no.  metal,  but  to  be  composed  of  cotton, 
felt,  wood,  and  a  chemical  compound  of  parts  mineral 
and  vegetable.  It  was  suggested  by  experiments  for  a 
composition  lighter  and  better  than  steel  plates,  with  which 
to  armor  ships. 

Metallography,  a  so-called  new  branch  of  metallurgi- 
cal science  likely  to  have  important  bearing  upon  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  has  recently  been  opened  up  in  France 
as  a  result  of  researches  by  the  government  commission 
of  1891  to  determine  upon  more  accurate  methods  of  test- 
ing constructive  material. 

By  the  aid  of  a  microscope  it  is  said  to  be  found  possible  to  de 
tect  molecular  changes  in  metals,  that  vary  according  to  the  constit- 
uents of  which  they  are  composed.  The  changes  of  appearance  are 
of  almost  infinite  variety;  and  each  of  these  appearances  is  said 
to  show  accurately  the  presence  of  certain  elements,  some  of  which 
may  be  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  undetected  by  chemi- 
cal analysis.  For  instance,  the  presence  of  phosphorus  in  tin  bronze 
causes  a  characteristic  granular  appearance  that  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  constituent. 

The  International  Congress  of  Hygiene,  attended  by 
over  2,500  members,  was  held  in  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary, 
beginning  September  2. 

Professor  Rudolph  Virchow,  the  eminent  German 
scientist,  has  declared  himself  emphatically  against  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  the  origin  of  species. 
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MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

T^HE  tenth  Wagner  festival  was  held  at  Baireuth,  Ba- 
varia, beginning  July  19  with  a  performance  of  Parsi- 
fal. The  season  was  of  particular  interest  to  Americans 
from  the  fact  of  Mine.  Lillian  Nordica  appearing  as 
"Elsa"  in  Lohengrin,  she  being  the  first  foreign  female 
to  create  a  role  at  Baireuth. 

Puccini's  new  opera,  Manon  Lescaut,  was  brought  for- 
ward during  the  quarter  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  It  is  described  as  a  characteristic 
product  of  the  new  Italian  school,  in  which  the  names  of 
Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo  are  the  best  known  outside  of 
Italy.  The  new  opera  includes,  however,  four  acts, 
though  in  the  last  two,  where  the  tragic  element  is  su- 
preme, the  musical  language  is  similar  to  that  of  the  one- 
act  pieces. 

Manon  is  a  country  maiden,  naturally  joyful  and  artless,  who 
longs  for  a  city  life  and  wealthy  surroundings.  While  on  her  way  to 
a  convent,  she  meets  the  Chevalier  des  Grieux  at  Amiens,  who  per 
suades  her  to  fly  with  him  to  Paris.  There  she  soon  abandons  him 
for  a  wealthier  lover,  an  old  roue;  Des  Grieux  seeks  consolation  in 
the  church.  He  becomes  famous  as  a  preacher,  and  Manon  seeks 
him  in  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  For  her  he  now  sacrifices  the 
church  and  his  honor,  as  he  had  before  deserted  his  family.  Through 
the  desire  of  more  money,  she  leads  him  to  gamble;  and,  in  a  quarrel 
with  a  rival  in  the  gambling  room,  Des  Grieux  is  arrested.  His 
father,  however,  secures  his  release,  but  Manon  is  condemned  to  de- 
portation to  the  French  penal  colony  in  America.  Des  Grieux,  still  the 
helpless  slave  of  passion,  secures  the  privilege  of  going  to  Louisiana 
with  her.  There  she  dies,  purged  of  sin,  as  the  world  is  asked  to 
think,  by  her  love  for  Des  Grieux,  whom  she  has  blasted,  and  by  the 
sufferings  brought  on  herself  by  her  own  wickedness. 

The  general  drift  of  the  work  is  toward  the  palliation, 
if  not  the  apotheosis,  of  vice;  and  this  end  is  largely 
served  by  the  music  itself,  which  so  softens  and  purifies 
the  character  of  the  heroine  that  some  degree  of  sympa- 
thy is  inevitably  aroused,  shutting  out  the  thoughts  of  jus- 
tice and  retribution. 

The  quarter  has  not  been  prolific  in  important  new 
productions  in  America.  Perhaps  the  greatest  popular 
success  has  been  scored  by  A  Gaiety  Girl,  a  musical  com- 
edy in  two  acts,  by  Owen  Hall  and  Sidney  Jones,  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  America  at  Daly's  theatre,  New  York 
city,  September  18.  Other  notable  productions  have  been 
The  Devil's  Deputy,  a  new  comic  opera  by  J.  Cheever 
Goodwin  and  E.  Jakobowski,  presented  at  Abbey's  theatre, 
New  York  city,  September  10;  New  Blood,  a  play  by  Aug- 
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ustus  Thomas,  presented  at  Palmer's  theatre,  New  York 
city,  by  A.  M.  Palmer's  stock  company,  September  15; 
The  Victoria  Cross,  a  melodrama,  somewhat  lacking  in 
originality,  by  Paul  Potter;  and  The  Bauble  Shop,  a  clev- 
erly written  and  highly  cynical  comedy  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  depicting  various  difficulties  besetting  the  pathway 
of  a  leader  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 


RELIGION. 

The  Church  and  the  Saloon. — Much  discussion  has 
been  aroused  by  a  decision,  rendered  in  July  by  Mgr. 
Satolli,  the  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States,  bear- 
ing upon  the  temperance  question  as  a  whole,  and  specially 
upon  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward  the 
liquor  traffic.  Owing  to  misrepresentations  of  the  press, 
there  was  at  first  great  misunderstanding  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  delegate,  his  decision  being  interpreted  as  a 
mandatory  decree  for  the  whole  country,  denunciatory  of 
the  liquor  traffic  under  any  and  every  aspect,  and  calling 
down  the  penalties  of  the  church  upon  all  directly  or  in- 
directly engaged  in  it.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  tenor  of 
the  delegate's  decision,  which  relates  directly  only  to  the 
diocese  of  Columbus,  0.,  and,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the 
liquor  traffic  at  large,  merely  reaffirms  the  well-known  at- 
titude of  the  church  defined  by  the  third  plenary  council 
of  Baltimore  in  1885.  On  that  occasion  the  council  put 
itself  on  record  on  the  question  in  the  following  words: 

"  We  call  upon  all  pastors  to  induce  any  of  their  flocks  who  may 
be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquors  to  abandon  as  soon  as  they  can  the 
dangerous  traffic,  and  to  embrace  a  more  becoming  way  of  making  a 
living." 

A  further  utterance  was  made  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
congress  in  Chicago  last  year,  as  follows: 

"  We  favor  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legislation  to  restrict 
and  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  we  urge  Catholics 
everywhere  to  get  out  and  keep  out  of  tbe  saloon  business. 

In  a  word,  the  social  evils  which  have  their  origin  and 
stimulus  in  the  intemperate  use  of  liquor  are  recognized, 
and  everything  in  the  unlawful  or  indecorous  conduct  of 
the  liquor  traffic  tending  to  promote  these  evils  is  unquali- 
fiedly condemned. 
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The  recent  decision  of  Mgr.  Satolli  was  called  forth  by 
an  appeal  taken  from  a  ruling  of  Bishop  John  A.  Watter- 
son, of  Columbus,  0.,  by  one  of  the  societies  in  the  dio- 
cese. The  ruling  referred  to  is  found  in  a  letter  addressed 
during  last  Lenten  season  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  to 
be  read  before  their  congregations,  in  the  course  of  which 
Bishop  Watterson  said: 

"  I  hereby  withdraw  my  approbation  from  any  and  every  Catholic 
society  or  branch  or  division  thereof  in  this  diocese  that  has  a  liquor- 
dealer  or  saloon-keeper  at  its  head  or  anywhere  among  its  officers; 
and  I  suspend  every  such  society  itself  from  the  rank  and  privileges 
as  a  Catholic  society  until  it  ceases  to  be  so  officered.  I  again  publish 
the  condition,  without  which  for  some  years  I  have  declined  to  ap- 
prove of  new  societies  or  new  branches  of  old  organizations  in  this 
diocese,  namely,  That  no  one  who  is  engaged  either  as  principal  or 
agent  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership.  You  will  make  this  rule  known  to  the  or- 
ganizations in  your  parish,  and  have  it  faithfully  observed.  It  is 
sure,  however,  to  commend  itself  to  every  right-spirited  and  healthy 
association  of  Catholic  gentlemen. 

"  If  there  are  saloon-keepers  in  your  parish  who  call  themselves 
Catholics,  and  yet  carry  on  their  business  in  a  forbidden  and  disedify- 
ing  way,  or  sell  on  Sundays,  either  openly  or  under  any  sort  of  guise 
or  disguise,  in  violation  of  civil  law,  and  to  the  hurt  of  the  order  and 
religion  and  the  scandal  of  any  part  of  the  community,  you  will  refuse 
them  absolution,  should  they,  perchance,  come  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments, unless  they  promise  to  cease  offending  in  these  or  other  ways 
and  to  conduct  their  business  blamelessly,  if  they  can,  or  get  out  of  it 
and  keep  out  of  it  altogether." 

Appeal  being  taken  against  this  decree,  Mgr.  Satolli 
on  July  3  sustained  Bishop  Watterson  in  a  letter  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation: 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  3,  1894. 

Mr.  Theodore  I.  Zweschper  (representing  the  appealing  society): — 
I  reply  to  your  letter  which  you  gave  me,  together  with  a  document, 
when  I  was  in  Columbus. 

You  ought  to  know  that,  generally  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the  of- 
fice of  a  bishop  to  watch  in  his  own  diocese  what  might  be  of  harm  or 
of  benefit  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faithful.  It  belongs,  like- 
wise, to  his  power  to  prescribe,  to  forbid,  to  advise,  or  to  permit  all 
such  things  which  he  judges  fall  within  the  scope  of  bis  office,  and 
when  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  faithful  to  have  such  things  done  or 
removed. 

The  letter  or  decree  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Columbus  in  re- 
gard to  Catholic  societies  and  in  regard  to  abstaining  from  intoxicating 
drinks  is  not  at  all  subject  to  the  judgment  of  every  private  man,  nor 
of  every  society  of  common  Catholics  or  citizens.  But  every  good 
Catholic  must  hold  it  for  certain  that  the  bishop  has  ordained  that 
which  seems  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  faith- 
ful and  to  the  decorum  of  every  Catholic  society. 

Those  three  points  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
have  the  approval  not  only  of  Catholics,  but  also  of  non-Catholics  in 
that  city  (Columbus),  as  they  are  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
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of  the  church,  but  are  also  opportune  and  necessary  for  the  decorum 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

I  approve,  therefore,  what  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  has  prescribed 
In  his  decree,  and  it  should  be  observed.  If  it  perhaps  appears  to 
cause  temporal  loss  at  present  to  some,  it  should  be  borne  patiently 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  many  and  for  the  honor  of  our  Catholic 
Church. 

Cheer  up,  therefore,  and  observe  faithfully  what  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  has  decreed,  trusting  that  Divine  Providence  will  reward  the 
spirit  of  obedience  not  only  in  the  future,  but  already  in  the  present 
life.  Farewell  in  the  Lord. 

f  Francis,  Archbishop  Satolli, 

Apostolic  Delegate. 

Although  concerning  immediately  only  the  diocese  of 
Columbus,  this  decision  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  diocese 
in  America.  Its  indirect  influence  is  incalculable.  It 
strengthens  the  temperance  societies  by  giving  them  the 
sanction  of  the  church,  and  must  greatly  affect  the  minds 
of  Catholics  and  their  indulgence  in  drink.  It  shows  that 
on  this  question  the  influence  of  the  church  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  decorous  and  law-abiding  conduct  of  business 
and  of  clean  and  sober  living.  It  is  not,  however,  a  con- 
demnation of  the  liquor  traffic  as  per  se  an  unmitigated 
evil.  The  following  statement  by  Mgr.  Joseph  Schroeder, 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  Catholic  University  in 
Washington,  on  the  bearing  of  Mgr.  Satolli's  decision,  may 
be  regarded  as  semi-official: 

"  The  church  has  never  in  any  wise  condemned  the  reasonable 
and  moderate  use  of  spirituous  beverages,  nor  has  Monsignor  Satolli, 
who  applies  to  himself  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy:  Modico 
vino  atere  propter  stomachum.  Furthermore  the  apostolic  delegate 
has  never  declared  it  to  be  a  scandal  in  itself  for  a  Catholic  to  conduct 
a  saloon,  nor  has  he  ever  approved  of  such  or  an/  similar  proposition. 
He  has  never  decreed  that  spirituous  liquors  should  be  absolutely 
banished  from  Catholic  houses  or  Catholic  societies,  or  that  Catholic 
saloon-keepers,  because  of  their  business,  should  be  excluded  from 
Catholic  societies.  He  never  intended  to  promulgate  a  fundamental 
declaration  as  to  the  liquor  question,  so  called,  with  respect  to  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages,  the  propriety  or  impropriety,  of  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  with  respect  to 
temperance,  total  abstinence,  or  prohibition." 

At  the  twenty-fourth  national  convention  of  the  Catho- 
lic Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
the  first  week  in  August,  which  was  attended  by  nearly 
400  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: 

"The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America  sees  in  the  re- 
cent action  of  Bishop  Watterson,  which  has  been  so  nobly  sustained 
by  Mgr.  Satolli,  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
this  action  will  crystallize  the  influence  of  the  church  against  the 
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saloon,  and  will  stamp  this  latter  indelibly  as  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  church.  The  decision  of  the  papal  delegate  cannot  fail  to  give 
additional  authority  to  the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  Balti- 
more that  all  Catholic  saloon-keepers  abandon  as  soon  as  they  can  the 
dangerous  traffic,  and  embrace  a  more  becoming  way  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. The  decision  will  serve  as  a  renewal  of  the  invitation  which  our 
holy  father,  Leo  XIII.,  has  already  addressed  to  all  priests  of  the  land 
to  enter  into  the  work  of  temperance  reform: 

"  '  Let  all  pastors,  therefore,  do  their  best  to  drive  the  plague  of  intemperance 
from  the  fold  of  Christ  by  assiduous  preaching  and  exhortation,  and  by  shining 
before  all  as  models  of  abstinence,  so  that  so  many  calamities  with  which  this 
vice  threatens  both  church  and  state  may,  by  their  strenuous  endeavors,  be 
averted.' 

"  These  words  of  the  holy  father,  now  emphasized  by  the  decision 
of  his  representative,  will  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  in  the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  And  with  the  clergy 
strongly  committed  against  the  saloon,  the  day  of  vindication  for  the 
church  in  America  will  be  near  at  hand.  The  scandal  of  a  preponderat- 
ing number  of  Catholics  in  the  saloon  business  is  a  disgrace  too  long 
endured.    Whatever  the  cause  of  the  fact,  a  new  day  is  at  hand.  *   *    * 

"  We  urge  all  Catholics  to  banish  all  liquor  from  their  homes  and 
from  political  and  social  clubs.  Let  Catholic  banquets  be  remarkable 
by  the  absence  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Let  saloon-keepers  be  excluded 
from  membership  in  all  societies  of  Catholics.  Give  no  support  to 
Catholic  papers  which  allow  liquor  dealers  to  advertise  in  their 
columns.  The  Catholic  papers  must  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  pulpit; 
they  must  not  encourage  what  the  pulpit  would  silence." 

Other  Religious  Matters. — The  thirteenth  annual 
convention  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  was  held  in 
Cleveland,  0.,  July  12-15.  A  total  of  40,000  delegates 
had  registered;  but  the  attendance  was  reduced  to  about 
10,000  on  account  of  the  interference  with  passenger  traffic 
of  the  great  railroad  strike  then  in  progress.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  president  of  the  united  societies, 
was  unable  to  be  present,  owing  to  ill-health;  but  the  con- 
vention was  an  enthusiastic  success. 

On  September  29  Russell  Whitcomb  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  solemnly  ordained  by  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  to 
the  work  of  the  "  Community  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Church."  This  is  a  new  order  founded  by  Mr.  Whitcomb, 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  sort  of  monkhood, 
whose  members  devote  themselves  to  improving  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  poor.  They  take  upon  them- 
selves for  certain  periods  (not  necessarily  for  life)  the  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  Mr.  Whitcomb  is  now 
known  as  "  Brother  Hugh."  The  insignia  of  the  order  is 
a  dark  brown  cassock  reaching  to  the  knees,  on  the  breast 
of  which  is  a  black  cross.  A  high-crown  felt  hat  and  a 
girdle  like  that  worn  by  monks  are  also  worn;  and  a  black 
cross  also  appears  on  the  sleeve  of  the  clerical  coat. 
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LITERATURE. 

Science:— 

The  Meeting  Place  of  Geology  and  History.  By  Sir  J. 
William  Dawson,  LL.D.,  author  of  The  Earth  and  Man, 
Modern  Ideas  of  Evolution,  The  Chain  of  Life  in  Geologi- 
cal Time,  etc.  223  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.25.  Chi- 
cago:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  give  an  accurate  summary  "  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  character  of  the  debatable  ground  intervening  be- 
tween the  later  part  of  the  geological  record  and  the  beginning  of 
sacred  and  secular  history."  A  statement  of  facts,  rather  than  a  plea 
for  any  special  theory,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  those  who,  un- 
able to  decide  for  themselves  on  disputed  points,  are  yet  eager  for 
accurate  knowledge. 

A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  and  Applied  Elec- 
tricity. Arranged  and  edited  by  Edward  L.  Nichols.  In 
two  volumes.  Volume  I.  Junior  Course'in  General  Phys- 
ics. By  Ernest  Merritt  and  Frederick  J.  Rogers.  294  pp. 
Indexed.  8vo,  $3.00.  Volume  II.  Senior  Courses  and 
Outlines  of  Advanced  Work.  By  George  S.  Moler, 
Frederick  Bedell,  Homer  J.  Hotchkiss,  Charles  P.  Mat- 
thews, and  the  Editor.  Illustrated.  444  pp.  Indexed. 
8vo,  $3.25.     New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  of  its  class.  The  electrical  courses 
include  direct  and  alternating  current  work;  the  others,  work  in 
spectroscopy,  photometry,  heat,  optics,  and  magnetism. 

Race  and  Language.  By  Andre  Lefevre,  Professor  in 
the  Anthropological  School,  Paris.  International  Scien- 
tific series.  424  pp.  12mo,  $1.75.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. 

' '  The  author's  aim  is  to  give  at  once  a  concise  and  a  complete 
conception  of  his  subject.  He  begins  with  a  review  of  the  embry- 
ology of  speech,  the  formation  of  words,  and  the  structure  of  lan- 
guages, and,  passing  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  languages 
and  races,  he  points  out  the  remarkable  spread  of  the  inflected  lan- 
guages as  contrasted  with  the  monosyllabic  and  agglutinative  idioms 
of  Central  Asia. .  Lastly,  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  a  special 
consideration  of  the  Indo-European  organism  and  its  various  linguis- 
tic outgrowths." 

Political  Economy  and  Sociology: — 

The  Labor  Question.  An  Epitome  of  the  Evidence 
and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor.  Bv 
T.  G.  Spyers,  B.  A.  248  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.00. 
New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"Mr.  Spyers,  who  occupied  the  position  of  precis  writer  on  the 
recent  British  Labor  Commission,  has  in  this  volume  concerned  him- 
self chiefly  with  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  direct  examination 
of  witnesses  before  the  commission.     Of  the  sixty-seven  Blue  Books 
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issued,  but  twenty-five  of  them  were  devoted  to  this  direct  evidence; 
yet  these  form  a  far  greater  number  than  the  majority  of  persons  in- 
terested in  the  labor  question  would  care  to  wade  through.  Mr. 
Spyers'  book  may  therefore  be  warmly  welcomed.  He  has  performed 
his  work  well,  and  produced  a  really  interesting  work  on  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  of  the  day.  For  readers  wishing  to  go 
deeper  into  the  work  of  the  Labor  Commission  Mr.  Spyers  has  a  use- 
ful appendix,  giving  the  titles  and  prices  of  all  the  publications  issued 
by  the  commission." 

The  Anarchist  Peril,  By  Felix  Dubois.  Translated, 
edited,  and  enlarged,  with  a  supplementary  chapter  on 
anarchism  in  England,  by  Ralph  Derechef.  With  54 
illustrations.  284  pp.  12mo,  $1.75.  New  York:  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons. 

"  This  book,  giving  a  detailed  history  of  the  anarchist  movement 
with  accounts  of  the  lives  of  the  more  prominent  leaders,  deserves 
attentive  reading.  It  gives  much  information  as  to  what  has  been 
done  in  the  cause  of  anarchy,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  anarchist 
formula — Everything  is  at  an  end;  do  what  you  choose;  everything  is 
everybody's.  The  book  is  written  in  a  wonderfully  temperate  tone, 
and  has  numerous  illustrations  reproduced  from  Pere  Peinard  and 
other  organs  of  the  movement." 

The  College  Woman,  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing, 
LL.  D.3  author  of  The  Family:  An  Historical  and  Social 
Study,  Within  College  Walls,  etc.  169  pp.  12mo,  $1.00. 
New  York:     Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

"  In  the  earlier  days  of  their  study  at  college,  the  discussion  of 
women's  intellectual  ability  was  a  chief  source  of  anxiety  for  their 
defenders  also.  So  very  old  and  tiresome  is  that  question  (whether 
women  have  intellectual  ability  sufficient  to  receive  and  profit  by  a 
college  education),  that  as  Professor  Thwing  truly  says,  one  hesitates 
to  suggest  it  in  order  to  say  that  it  is  settled.  Professor  Th  wing's 
study  of  the  question  of  the  college  girl's  health  seems  to  result  in  a 
general  conviction  that  plenty  of  regular  work  adds  to  her  chances 
of  good  health,  while  worry,  worry,  worry,  and  emotional  strain  of 
various  sorts  cause  more  ill-health  than  any  amount  of  good,  honest 
study.  Some  of  the  topics  which  are  discussed  in  The  College 
Woman  are  the  principal  contents  and  proportion  of  her  studies,  co- 
education, specialization  of  studies,  and  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
munity concerning  the  college-bred  ."  The  author  is  president  of 
the  college  for  women  of  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  Future  Problem  of  Charity  and  the  Unemployed. 
By  John  Graham  Brooks.  27  pp.  8vo.  25c.  Philadelphia: 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

The  views  here  set  forth  as  to  the  proper  methods  for  relieving 
the  unemployed  are  based  on  a  comparative  study  by  the  author, 
during  several  years'  residence  abroad,  of  the  methods  employed  in 
the  various  European  cities  and  in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Failure  of  Biologic  Sociology.  By  Simon  N.  Patten. 
29  pp.  paper  8vo.  25c.  Philadelphia:  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science. 
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This  monograph,  from  which  the  ordinary  reader  can  get  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  difference  between  the  economic  and  the  biologic 
concepts  of  social  phenomena,  "  is  a  criticism  of  that  school  of  soci- 
ologists which  includes  Herbert  Spencer  and  Lester  F.  Ward  among 
its  leaders.  Professor  Patten  takes  Professor  Ward's  latest  work  on 
the  Psychic  Factors  of  Civilization  as  the  basis  of  his  criticism,  but,  as 
he  says,  his  review  is  '  aimed  rather  at  general  tendencies  than  at 
particular  conclusions' " 

Peaceable  Boycottitig.  By  Chester  A.  Reed.  21  pp.  8vo. 
25c.  Philadelphia:  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science. 

A  timely  contribution  to  the  literature  on  railway  strikes.  The 
writer  treats  particularly  of  the  Ann  Arbor  railway  strike  and  the  strike 
on  the  Northern  Pacific.  "  He  shows  first  on  what  grounds  the  courts 
decided  against  peaceable  boycotting  in  these  cases,  and  then  proceeds 
to  defend  the  right  of  railway  employees  to  join  in  peaceable  boy- 
cotts." 

Relation  of  Taxation  to  Monopolies.  By  Emory  R. 
Johnson.  28  pp.  paper  25c.  Philadelphia:  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  looks  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
economist.  He  first  classifies  monopolies  and  characterizes  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  taxes  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  their  real  nature. 
He  then  proceeds  to  elaborate  his  views  on  the  subject  of  the  taxation 
of  monopolies." 

A  Bimetallic  Primer.  By  Herbert  C.  Gibbs  106  pp. 
12mo. 

"The  author  has  prepared  these  pages  for  the  inexpert  reader, 
and  gives  a  clear  outline  of  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of  employ- 
ing the  bimetallic  system.  Wherever  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
use  technical  expressions  care  is  taken  to  accompany  them  with  ex- 
planations. The  writer  endeavors  to  prove  his  points  by  reference  to 
facts  rather  than  to  theories,  and  his  arguments  tend  to  show  that 
bimetallism  would  bring  about  greater  stability  in  prices  and  in  the 
exchanges  between  gold-using  and  silver-using  countries." 

City  Government  in  the  United  States.  By  Alfred  R. 
Conkli'ng.  227  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00.  New 
York:     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"The  uprising  of  the  American  citizen,  as  shown  in  the  recent 
revolts  against  boss  rule  and  ring  rule,  and  the  formation  of  non- 
partizan  organizations  for  better  municipal  government  in  many  cities, 
renders  the  appearance  of  this  book  peculiarly  opportune.  The 
author  describes  the  different  departments  of  the  chief  municipalities, 
their  methods,  and  the  past  or  present  abuses.  His  clear  presenta- 
tion of  his  theme  is  illustrated  by  references  not  only  to  the  various 
American  cities,  but  also  to  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Birmingham,  and 
Glasgow,  all  of  which  he  has  visited  and  whose  charters  he  has 
studied  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume." 

Cooperative  Production.  By  Benjamin  Jones.  With 
prefatory  note  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland,  M. 
P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
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tion.     Cheaper  edition  in  one  volume.     839  pp.     12mo, 
$2.50.     New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co. 

'*  No  movement  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had 
fewer  chroniclers  and  more  scanty  records  than  that  of  cooperative 
production.  To  preserve  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  those 
that  remember  some  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  associated  industry,  and 
to  search  such  scanty  records  as  are  extant,  is  the  task  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones.  The  work  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  of  the  highest  interest  to  those  whose  aim  is  the  removal, 
by  some  form  of  associated  management,  of  the  evils  which  beset 
many  of  the  present  methods  of  industrial  organizations." 

American  Life  Insurance  Methods.  By  Miles  M.Dawson. 
12  pp.  8vo.  Paper,  15c.  Philadelphia:  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

"The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  explain  to  the  lay  reader  the 
methods  in  vogue  in  American  life  insurance  companies,  showing 
how  essentially  simple  they  are.  He  explains  the  method  of  appor- 
tioning death  losses,  of  collecting  premiums,  of  assessing  expenses, 
etc." 

Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture..  By  Otis  Tuf- 
ton  Mason,  A.  M.,  curator  of  the  department  of  eth- 
nology in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  295  pp.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.75.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"The  first  volume  in  the  Anthropological  series  edited  by  Prof. 
Frederick  Starr,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  series  is  under- 
taken in  the  hope  that  anthropology — the  science  of  man — may  be- 
come better  known  to  intelligent  readers.  Prof.  Mason  traces 
'  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  Culture '  through  the  interesting 
period  when  with  fire  making  began  the  first  division  of  labor — a  divi- 
sion of  labor  based  upon  sex — the  man  going  to  the  field  or  forest  for 
game,  while  the  woman  at  the  fireside  became  the  burden-bearer, 
basket-maker,  weaver,  potter,  agriculturist,  and  domesticator  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  a  pretty  theory,  even  if  it  is  not  a  fact,  and  Prof.  Mason 
takes  it  up  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge  concerning  primitive  times 
which  is  full  of  interest." 

Classification  of  Laiv.  By  Russell  H.  Curtis.  16  pp. 
8vo.  Paper  15c.  Philadelphia:  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 

The  author  "attempts  to  give  a  classification  of  law  of  sufficient 
scope  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  arrangement  of  the  laws  of  any 
nation  at  any  stage  of  its  development." 

Religion  :— 

The  Art  of  Illustration.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  205  pp. 
12mo,  $1.00."    New  York:  W.  B.  Ketcham. 

This  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  unfinished  books  to  be  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  teeming  storehouse  of  original  ideas,  useful  sugges- 
tions, wit  and  wisdom,  that  must  prove  of  invaluable  service  to 
preachers  and  teachers,  and  should  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  the 
earlier  series  of  lectures. 
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By  Prof.  John  D. 
12mo,  $1.50.    New 


and 
Davis,  Ph.  D.    Illustrated.     150 
York:     Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"A  comparison  of  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  story  of 
the  creation,  the  site  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  temptation  of  man, 
the  serpent  of  the  temptation,  the  deluge,  etc.,  with  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  records,  the  object  being  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
erroneous  matter,  and  to  subject  the  genuine  materials  to  careful  in- 
vestigation. The  author  is  professor  in  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary." 

Lamps  of  the  Temple.  Choice  Examples  of  the  Elo- 
quence of  the  Modern  Pulpit.  Compiled  by  Thomas  W. 
Handford,  author  of  Boys  of  the  Bible,  History  of  Illinois, 
etc.  With  a  portrait.  375  pp.  12mo,  50  cents.  Chicago: 
Laird  &  Lee. 

Contains  about  seventy-five  well  chosen  extracts  from  sermons 
by  great  preachers  of  every  creed,  covering  many  of  the  social  quest- 
ions of  to-day.     They  are  models  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  or  The  Marvels  of  Mod- 
ern Missions.  A  series  of  lectures  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  Duff  Missionary  Lecturership,  delivered  in  Scotland 
in  February  and  March,  1893.  With  a  chromo-litho- 
graphic  Map  of  the  World,  and  Chart,  which  show  the 
Prevailing  Religions  of  the  World,  their  comparative 
areas,  and  Progress  of  Evangelization.  By  Arthur  T. 
Pierson,  author  of  the  Crisis  of  Modern  Missions,  etc. 
With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  Andrew  Thompson,  D.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  E.  451pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.50.  New  York: 
Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

"  These  lectures  develop  in  a  happy  manner  the  idea  that  in  en- 
tering on  the  work  of  missions  the  modern  church  has  returned  to 
the  vigor  and  vitality  of  the  Apostolic  church,  and  set  agoing  a 
religious  history  in  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  fairly  par- 
alleled by  the  new  '  Marvels  of  Modern  Missions.'  The  work  is  not, 
however,  a  systematic  history  of  missions." 

An  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  Modern  Theosophy.  By 
Claude  Falls  Wright.  12mo.  Pp.  197.  Boston:  New 
England  Theosophical  Corporation.     $1;  paper,  50  cents. 

"Those  who  are  in  search  for  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  theosophical  faith  may  very  probably  be  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Wright's  work.  He  has  aimed  at  a  popular  presentation,  as  simple 
as  is  possible  considering  the  subject  involved,  and  he  has  apparently 
succeeded.  Mr.  Wright  was  formerly  secretary  to  Madame  Blavat- 
sky,  and  the  system  he  outlines  was  gained  from  personal  instruction 
and  from  her  works,  and  is  offered  '  as  a  slight  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  one  who  made  more  sacrifices  for  humanity  than  the  age  can  ever 
appreciate.'" 
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History : — 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools.  By  John 
Fiske,  LL.  D.  With  Topical  Analyses,  Suggestions, 
Questions,  and  Directions  for  Teachers,  by  Frank  Alpine 
Hill.  Illustrated.  474  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.00.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"It  is  a  graphic  and  exceedingly  interesting  presentation  of  the 
story  of  our  country  to  the  end  of  1893,  in  simple  phraseology.  It 
gives  an  insight  into  certain  phases  of  the  history  of  our  land  which 
usually  escape  the  notice  of  the  school  historian — such  as  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  the  literary  and  industrial  annals  of 
America.  It  contains  full  bibliographical  lists  and  aids  to  collateral 
reading.  The  appendix  contains  several  unique  features.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  constitution  and  instructive  tables,  may  be  mentioned  a 
bibliography  of  state  histories  with  fuller  and  more  careful  statements 
in  regard  to  the  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  states  than  have  ever 
before  been  made;  a  bibliography  of  successive  historical  epochs;  a 
list  of  novels,  poems,  songs,  etc.,  relating  to  American  history;  a 
minimum  library  of  reference;  an  interesting  and  simple  account  of 
the  changes  in  dates  incident  to  the  adoption  of  the  Julian  and  Gre- 
gorian calendars,  and  remarks  about  standard  time  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  history  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
maps  and  illustrations." 

The  Story  of  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  Free  State,  South  African  Kepublic,  and  all  other 
territories  south  of  the  Zambesi.  By  George  M.  Theal  of 
the  Cape  Colonial  Civil  Service.  Story  of  the. Nations 
series.  Illustrated.  397  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.50.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  book  gives  in  available  and  compact  form  an  accurate  account 
of  the  main  features  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  government  in 
South  Africa.  The  author,  an  Englishman,  occasionally  criticises 
England's  course  but  does  not  incline  to  a  missionary  view  of  the 
native  character. 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  By  James 
Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  University  College,  Toronto.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  To  the  Downfall  of  Samaria.  8vo,  $3.00.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"Dr.  McCurdy  aims  to  present  in  its  true  relations  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  In  view  of  recent  developments  in  Babylon,  and 
the  success  attending  exploration  parties  there,  the  author's  considera- 
tion of  the  environment,  civilization,  and  early  history  of  Babylonia  is 
of  unusual  interest.  In  this  volume  is  included  the  early  history  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  Assyrians,  an  account  of  the  strange  and  mys- 
terious Hittites,  the  Aramaeans,  Hebrews,  and  Canaanites.  The  second 
and  concluding  volume  will  embrace  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Persians  in  their  relation  to  the  Hebrews,  through  whom  the  world 
has  gained  most  of  its  heritage  of  moral  and  spiritual  light  and 
power." 

New  Light  on  the  Bible  and  the  Holy  Land,  being  an 
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account  of  some  recent  discoveries  in  the  East.  By  Basil 
T.  A.  Evetts,  M.  A.  Illustrated.  469  pp.  8vo,  cloth, 
$3.00.     New  York:  The  Cassell  Publishing  Co. 

The  book  is  an  invaluable  record  of  the  new  work  of  the  past  ten 
years  since  the  discovery  of  the  Tel-ebAmarna  tablets,  and  includes 
also  a  complete  summary  of  previous  work. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.  Lectures  delivered  at 
Oxford,  1893-4.  By  J.  A.  Froude.  433  pp.  Indexed.  8vo, 
$2.50.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  lectures  describe  the  state  of  Europe  in  the  age  immediately 
preceding  the  Reformation. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  By  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  History  in  Haverford  College,  Penn- 
sylvania. 532  pp.  (including  appendices),  with  14  maps 
(8  colored)  and  93  illustrations  (14  full-page).  Introduc- 
tion price  $1.12;  Exchange  price  75c.  Boston,  Mass.: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Considered  as  an  interpretative  exposition  of  our  actual  develop- 
ment as  a  nation,  as  distinct  from  our  war  history,  this  work  takes 
front  rank.  In  earlier  text-books  it  was  usual  to  linger  long  over  the 
period  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  history.  To  that  period,  how- 
ever, Prof.  Thomas  devotes  only  so  much  space  as  is  requisite  to  show 
concisely  and  clearly  the  origins  of  our  people  and  our  institutions. 
By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  more 
important  period — that  of  our  life  as  a  nation — which  followed  the 
first  operation  of  the  constitution  in  1789.  The  narrative  is  brought 
down  to  the  end  of  1893.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the  underlying 
forces  of  our  political,  social,  literary,  and  economic  development. 
The  harrowing  details  of  battles  and  campaigns  are  not  dwelt  upon, 
yet  there  is  no  tendency  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  war 
periods,  their  causes,  results,  and  general  bearings  in  relation  to 
national  growth  being  clearly  indicated.  Numerous  aids  to  teacher 
and  pupil  are  inserted  in  the  shape  of  cross  references,  maps  show- 
ing territorial  changes  and  growth,  authentic  portraits,  and  realistic 
illustrations;  each  chapter  is  prefaced  with  a  list  of  helpful  refer- 
ences; and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  found  a  list  of  books,  illus- 
trative readings  and  authorities,  and  appendices  containing  original 
documents,  tables  of  growth  of  population,  etc. 

A  History  of  Rome.  To  the  Battle  of  Actinm.  With 
maps  and  plans.  By  Evelyn  Shirley  Shuckburg,  M.  A., 
late  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  809  pp.  8vo, 
$1.75.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  work  dwells  mainly  on  military  records.  Political  and  con- 
stitutional topics  are  condensed  within  the  least  possible  compass. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy.  From  1775  to 
1894.  By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  A.  M.  With  Technical 
Revision  by  Lieut.  Roy  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  II.  With  numerous  maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations. 
8vo,  cloth,  $3.50  per  volume.  New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 
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This  volume  concludes  the  history  of  the  navy  down  to  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Columbia.  The  huilding  of  the  new  navy  is  fully  described, 
and  a  complete  list  of  the  navy  at  present  is  added. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Described  by  Adolf  Erman. 
Translated  by  H.  M.  Tirard.  With  400  illustrations  in 
the  text  and  11  plates.  570  pp.  Royal  8vo,  $6.00.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  In  the  several  chapters  of  this  capacious  work  will  be  found  con- 
cisely set  forth  nearly  all  that  is  yet  known  regarding  the  religion, 
the  political  and  social  organization,  the  science,  the  literature,  the 
agriculture,  the  industries,  the  arts,  the  traffic,  and  the  family  life  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  during  the  three  most  important  stages  of 
their  evolution." 

The  Story  of  Venice .  From  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Republic.  By  Alethea  Wiel.  Story  of  the  Nations  series. 
Illustrated.  478  pp.  Indexed.  Large  12mo,  $1.50.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  author  states  that  no  complete  history  of  Venice  has  yet 
been  written.  Long  a  resident  of  that  city,  she  has  given  us  a  work 
of  remarkable  interest,  of  clear  and  lively  style,  due  sense  of  propor- 
tion, and  true  appreciation  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic. 

Making  of  the  Ohio  Valley  States.  1660-1837.  By 
Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Illustrated.  269  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo,  $1.50.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"Under  the  three  descriptive  heads  of  'The  Conquest  of  the 
West,'  'The  Advance  Into  the  West,'  and  'Progress,'  this  volume, 
which  completes  the  series  of  Stories  of  American  History  for  young 
readers,  sets  forth  the  inducing  causes  of  the  first  great  movement 
over  the  Alleghanies  by  white  people,  tracing  its  unfolding  down  to 
the  creation  of  the  six  new  states  of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  chiefly  out  of  what  was  once  known 
as  the  Northwest  territory." 

History  for  Ready  Reference.  By  J.  N.  Larned,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Public  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  five 
volumes.  Vol.  1,  A  to  Elba.  Quarto.  Pp.  800  including 
appendices.  Vol.  2,  El  Dorado  to  Greaves.  Pp.  796.  Vol. 
3,  Greece  to  Nibelungen  Lied.  Pp.  794.  With  numerous 
historical  maps  from  original  studies  and  drawings  by  Alan 
C.  Reiley.  Cloth,  $5.00;  buckram,  $6.00;  sheep,  $6.00; 
half  morocco,  $7.50,  per  volume.  Springfield,  Mass.: 
The   C.    A.  Nichols  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  colossal  work  is  "to  represent  and  exhibit  the 
better  literature  of  history  in  the  English  language,  and  to  give  it  an 
organized  body — a  system — adapted  to  the  greatest  convenience  in  any 
use,  whether  for  reference  or  for  reading,  for  teacher,  student,  or 
casual  inquirer."  Under  a  few  headings,  e.  g.  "  Europe,"  the  lack  of 
available  material  in  standard  historical  works  has  necessitated  origi- 
nal treatment  by  the  able  compiler;  but  with  these  exceptions,  as  the 
preface  states,  "the  entire  contents  of  the  work  with  slight  excep- 
tions readily  distinguished,  have  been  carefully  culled  from  some 
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thousands  of  books — embracing  the  whole  range  (in  the  Englisih  lan- 
guage) of  standard  historical  writing,  both  general  and  special. "  The 
work  is  a  veritable  library  of  universal  history,  most  admirable  ir-  judg- 
ment of  selection,  appreciation  of  relative  importance  of  parts,  and 
facility  of  reference. 

The  Influence  of  Sea- Power  Upon  History.  1660-1783. 
Cloth.  8vo.  $4.  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  Upon  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire,  2  vols.  Cloth.  8vo.  $6. 
By  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  U.  S.  1ST.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

These  works  are  the  first  elaborate  treatment  of  the  important  in- 
fluence played  by  sea-power,  and  its  consequent  incentive  to  maritime 
enterprise  and  prowess,  in  the  development  of  national  life  through- 
out the  course  of  the  world's  history.  They  have  already  taken  their 
rank  as  classics,  and  have  immortalized  their  author's  name. 

Biography  :— 

Dante  Rossetti  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Movement.  By 
Esther  Wood.  Illustrated.  323  pp.  Indexed.  12mo, 
cloth,  $3.00.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"A  just  comparative  estimate  of  Rossetti  as  painter  or  poet  is 
hardly  possible  yet,  and  no  more  can  the  truth  of  his  life  be  told  in 
the  lifetime  of  persons  now  living,  and  who  were  in  too  close  rela- 
tion to  him  to  be  able  to  speak  freely  of  him.  To  the  material  for 
forming  this  true  estimate  the  book  of  Mrs.  Wood  furnishes  no  addi- 
tional material." 

Memoirs  Illustrating  the  History  of  Napoleon  I.  From 
1802  to  1815.  By  Baron  Claud e-Francois  De  Meneval. 
Edited  by  his  grandson,  Baron  Napoleon  Joseph  De 
Meneval.  With  portraits  and  autograph  letters.  In  three 
volumes.  541  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $2.00  per  volume. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  third  volume  treats  of  the  ill-fated  Russian  expedition,  the 
collapse  in  the  Peninsula,  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers, 
the  abdication  and  banishment  to  Elba,  Marie  Louise  and  her 
unfortunate  child,  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  return  from  Elba, 
Waterloo,  and  the  exile  in  St.  Helena. 

General  Lee.  By  General  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Great  Com- 
manders series.  Edited  by  General  James  Grant  Wilson. 
With  portrait  and  maps.  12mo,  $1.50.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Though  intending  to  record  the  deeds  of  his  soldiers  General  Lee 
never  wrote  of  his  career  and  campaigns.  His  nephew  uses  his  let- 
ters wherever  possible  in  rounding  out  the  present  narrative. 

Life  of  Frances  Power  Coble.  By  herself.  With  a 
picture  of  her  home.  In  two  volumes.  8vo,  $4.00.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

For  forty  years  the  writer  has  been  known  as  an  author,  essayist, 
journalist,  reformer,  and  philanthropist.      In  the  present  work  we 
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find  personal  reminiscences  of  many  celebrated  personages — Theodore 
Parker,  Charles  Kingsley,  J.  S.  Mill,  John  Bright,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Darwin,  Dean  Stanley,  and  Tyndall. 

Famous  Leaders  Among  Men.  By  Sarah  Knowles 
Bolton.  Author  of  Poor  Boys  Who  Became  Famous, 
Famous  American  Authors,  etc.  Illustrated.  404  pp. 
12mo,  $1.50.     Boston:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

We  find  here  inspiring  and  encouraging  sketches  of  character, 
attractive  especially  to  the  young.  The  work  includes  sketches,  with 
portraits,  of  Napoleon  I.,  Lord  Nelson,  Genl.  Sherman,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Spurgeon,  Bunyan,  Thomas  Arnold, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Charles  Kingsley. 

Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  Edited, 
with  an  introduction  and  notes,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn.  With 
portrait.  Uniform  with  Riverside  edition  of  Thoreau's 
works.  483  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.50.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

"The  letters  which  Emerson  collected  some  thirty  years  ago  showed 
only  one  side  of  the  poet- philosopher's  character.  Mr.  Sanborn  has 
gone  further.  He  has  given  us  an  insight  into  the  interesting,  open- 
hearted  home  life  of  the  man,  has  shown  us  the  lighter  side  of  his 
nature,  when  he  could  write  in  chatty  mood  of  domestic  trials  and 
comforts,  and  when  he  did  not  hesitate  even  to  joke  and  to  make 
puns  as  the  spirit  moved  him." 

The  Sherman  Letters.  Correspondence  between  Gen- 
eral and  Senator  Sherman  from  1837  to  1891.  Edited  by 
Rachel  Sherman  Thorndike.  With  portraits.  398  pp. 
Indexed.    8vo,  $3.00.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

General  Sherman's  letters  take  up  much  more  space  than  those 
of  his  brother,  but  the  latter  are  fully  as  interesting  inasmuch  as  the 
career  of  the  senator  from  Ohio  is  still  of  the  future  as  well  as  of  the 
past.     Both  reveal  a  remarkable  power  of  political  foresight. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  Political,  Sociologi- 
cal, Religious,  and  Literary.  Collected,  edited,  and  chro- 
nologically arranged  by  Moncure  Daniel  Conway.  Uni- 
form with  the  editor's  Life  of  Paine.  Complete  in  four 
volumes,  sold  separately.  Vol.  II.  523  pp.  Crown  8vo, 
$2.50.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"  This  volume  fully  sustains  the  interest  awakened  by  its  predeces- 
sor (p.  243). 

Memoirs  of  Chancellor  Pasquier.  Edited  by  Due 
D'Audiffret-Pasquier.  With  portraits.  Complete  in  3  vols. 
Vol.  III.  461  pp.  8vo,  $2.50  per  volume.  New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

This  concluding  volume  confirms  the  impression  made  by  its  two 
predecessors  of  the  series  (see  Vol.  3,  p.  852). 

John  Brown  and  His  Men;   With  Some  Account  of  the 
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Roads  They  Travelled  to  Reach  Harper's  Ferry.  By  Col. 
Richard  J.  Hinton  (contemporary  and  co-worker  of  John 
Brown).  Illustrated  with  22  authentic  portraits.  Cloth, 
12mo,  752  pp.  (Vol.  XII.  American  Reformers  series) 
$1.50.  New  York,  London,  and  Toronto;  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company. 

Most  Americans  know  the  general  story  of  John  Brown  and  his 
achievements;  but  few  are  informed  as  to  the  details  of  his  move- 
ments in  Kansas  and  of  his  plan  to  assault  Virginia  and  inspire  re- 
bellion among  the  slaves  against  their  masters.  The  present  work  is 
the  first  complete  history  of  the  man,  the  character  of  his  followers, 
and  their  movements.  The  author,  being  one  of  John  Brown's  fol- 
lowers in  the  long  and  bloody  strife  in  the  west,  and  fully  sympathiz- 
ing with  him  in  all  his  movements,  is  perfectly  competent  to  furnish 
such  a  history.  Without  it  no  library  of  American  history  will  be 
complete. 

Literature : — 

The  English  Novel.  Being  a  short  sketch  of  its  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  appearance  of  Waverley.  By 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  University  series.  298  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.    $1.25.    New  York:  Chas.  Scribners  Sons. 

"Professor  Raleigh  traces  the  origin  of  the  English  novel  from  al- 
most the  dawn  of  literature,  touching  the  late  Greek  and  Latin  ro- 
mances upon  which  mediaeval  romance  was  founded,  drawing  fine  dis- 
tinctions between  such  romance  as  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the 
English  romance  that  grew  out  of  it,  passing  swiftly  from  Malory  to 
Chaucer,  from  Ascham  and  the  early  translators  of  the  Italians  to 
Lyly  and  Lodge,  and  encompassing  the  whole  field  of  English  fiction, 
romantic  and  satirical,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth. " 

Joseph  Addison:  Selected  Essays.  Cloth,  175  pp.  12mo. 
75c.     New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Addison  (born  in  1672,  died  in  1719)  is  the  founder  of  the  modern 
popular  English  prose  style.  In  this  beautifully  printed  book  we  find 
the  following  characteristic  selections  from  his  writings:  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley;  Society,  Fashions,  Minor  Morals;  Mr.  Spectator  and  His 
Paper;  Literary  and  Critical  Topics;  Morals  and  Religion.  The  in- 
troduction is  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester  of  Wesleyan  University. 

Oliver  Goldsmith:  A  Selection  from  His  Works.  In- 
troduction by  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Cloth.  287  pp. 
$1.    New  York:     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Most  artistically  printed  and  bound,  this  work  contains  "  The  Tra- 
veller," "The  Deserted  Village,"  "Retaliation,"  "Pictures  of  Life," 
"  The  Man  in  Black,"  "  Books  and  Authors,"  "  The  Eccentricities  of 
Fashion,"  "  Literature  and  Taste,"  "  Various  Matters,"  and  "  Extracts 
from  the  Life  of  Richard  Nash,  Esq."  The  introduction  by  Dr.  Hale 
is  a  felicitous  sketch  of  the  poet's  life. 

Education : — 

The  Questions  and  Answers  in  American  History, 
Civil  Government,  and  School  Law  given  at  the   Uniform 
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Examinations  of  the  State  of  New  York  since  June,  1892. 
44  pp.  25c.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

A  useful  handbook  to  teachers  and  prospective  candidates  for  ex- 
amination. 

Handbook  for  School  Trustees  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

§iving  in  convenient  form  an  epitome  of  the  Consolidated 
chool  Law  of  1894,  with  references  to  the  code  of  public 
instruction.  By  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Indexed,  and  with 
tabular  analysis.  93  pp.  cloth,  50c.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  C. 
W.  Bardeen. 

A  work  most  convenient  in  size  and  arrangement,  and  eminently 
useful  to  all  teachers  and  public  school  officers  in  the  empire  state. 

Must  Greek  Go  f  By  John  Kennedy,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Leatheret.  66  pp.  50c. 
Syracuse,  N".  Y.     C.  W.  Bardeen. 

The  question  is  answered  in  the  negative.  A  strong  plea  for  the 
retention  of  the  study  of  ancient  classics  in  our  educational  system. 

Primer  of  Psychology.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd. 
224  pp.     12mo.     $1.     New  York:    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  work  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates,  an  abstract  of  the 
more  obvious  facts  and  principles  known  to  modern  scientific 
psychology,  set  forth  in  familiar  language  and  in  a  wholly  un- 
technical  way.     It  is  intended  for  young  readers  and  students." 

Poetry  :— 

Armazindy.  By  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  With  a 
photogravure  frontispiece.  169  pp.  12mo,  $1.25.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. :     Bowen-Merrill  Co. 

"Mr.  Riley's  new  book  of  poems  includes  verses  in  dialect  and 
verses  in  straight  English,  verses  to  touch  the  heart  and  verses  to 
tickle  the  ribs,  verses  of  homely  sentiment,  and  nonsense  verses 
which  are  truly  reckless  and  altogether  delightful.  '  Armazindy '  is 
a  characteristic  poem  in  the  Hoosier  dialect,  and  there  are  some  sev- 
enty other  poems,  and  one  prose  sketch  written  after  the  style  of 
Dickens." 

Songs,  Poems,  and  Verses.  By  Helen,  Lady  Dufferin 
(Countess  of  Gifford).  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  some 
account  of  the  Sheridan  family,  by  her  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  With  portrait.  Second  edition. 
429  pp.     8vo,  $3.60.     New  York:    Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"Lord  Dufferin,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  promises  that  he 
will  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  mother's  life  with  a  selection 
from  her  letters.  Lady  Dufferin  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, and  the  granddaughter  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Of  the 
latter,  Lord  Dufferin  says  that  the  life  yet  remains  to  be  written,  and 
that  hitherto  '  no  famous  man  has  been  more  unfortunate  in  his  biog- 
raphers.' Lady  Dufferin  was  one  of  a  family  of  three  daughters  and 
four  sons,  all  remarkable  for  beauty  and  talent.  Her  only  child,  the 
present  Marquis  of  Dufferin,  was  born  in  Italy,  and  to  her  husband 
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and  her  son  Lady  Duff  erin  devoted  the  whole  force  of  her  affectionate 
nature.  The  best  of  her  verses  were  addressed  to  them.  Some  of 
Lady  Dufferin's  songs,  such  as  The  Irish  Emigrant  and  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  are  known  all  over  the  world.  She  was  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  distinguished  writers  of  her  time,  including  Lord 
Beaconsfield." 

In  Sunshine  Land.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas,  author  of 
The  Bound  Year,  Lyrics  and  Sonnets,  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  Katharine  Pyle.  152  pp.  12mo,  $1.50!  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"Edith  M.  Thomas  is  recognized  widely  as  a  poet  whose  verse  is 
most  felicitous,  if  of  rather  narrow  range."  In  this  work  we  find 
"songs  of  the  birds,  messages  from  the  flowers  and  trees,  as  well  as 
many  beautifully  delicate  touches  which  declare  her  appreciation  of 
the  glory  of  common  things. " 

Art:— 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.  By  William  H.  Good- 
year, M.  A.,  author  of  A  History  of  Art,  etc.  Illustrated. 
310  pp.  Indexed.  12mo,  $1.00.  Meadville,  Penn. :  Flood 
&  Vincent. 

"  It  is  intended  to  give  a  reading  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the 
last  300  years.  An  unusually  large  space,  about  one-seventh  of  the 
book,  is  given  to  recent  English  and  American  art  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  with  profuse  references  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position." 

Travel  and  Adventure: — 

Chinese  Characteristics.  By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  With 
illustrations.  342  pp.  8vo,  $2.00.  Chicago:  Fleming 
II.  Revell  Co. 

The  author,  who  was  for  twenty-three  years  a  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary in  China,  gives  a  clearer  insight  into  the  actual  customs  and 
character  of  the  Chinese  than  any  previous  writer. 

Among  the  Tiletans.  By  Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  F.  R. 
G.  S.,  author  of  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  etc.  With 
illustrations  by  Edward  Whymper.  159  pp.  12mo,  $1.00. 
Chicago:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

The  author  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  journey  from  Srina- 
gar  to  Leh,  the  Nubra  valley,  and  various  villages  in  Ladak;  dispels 
many  illusions,  and  corrects  many  false  impressions  regarding  man- 
ners and  customs  in  that  peculiar  country. 

Prollems  of  the  Far  East.  Corea,  China,  and  Japan. 
By  the  Hon.  George  N.  Curzon,  M.P.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  author  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  Persia, 
etc.  With  two  maps  and  fifty  illustrations,  of  which 
twenty-one  are  full-page.  461pp.  8vo,  $6.00.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Mr.  Curzon  has  now  published  three  of  his  intended  five  vol- 
umes based  on  his  ten  years  of  study  and  travel  in  the  East.     His 
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two  preceding  works  are  Russia  in  Central  Asia  and  Persia.  These 
dealt  with  the  near  East.  The  Central  East — India  and  adjoining 
lands — is  reserved  for  future  treatment.  The  present  work  deals 
with  problems  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  written  from  the  British  stand- 
point. ' '  The  secret  of  the  mastery  of  the  world,  if  they  knew  it,  is  (not 
with  the  English-speaking,  but)  in  the  possession  of  the  British  peo- 
ple. The  empire  of  India  is  the  true  fulcrum  of  Asiatic  dominion. 
"Moral  failure  alone  can  shatter  the  prospect  awaiting  Great  Britain 
in  her  impending  task  of  regenerating  Asia."  In  relation  to  the 
present  war  between  Japan  and  China,  the  author  leans  rather  in  fa- 
vor of  the  latter. 

Travels  Amongst  American  Indians.  Their  Ancient 
Earthworks  and  Temples;  inclnding  a  journey  in  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  and  Yucatan,  and  a  visit  to  the  Ruins  of 
Patinamit,  Utatlan,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal.  By  Vice- Ad- 
miral Lindesay  Brine,  author  of  The  Taiping  Rebellion  in 
China:  a  Narrative  of  its  Rise  and  Progress.  Illustrated. 
429  pp.  Indexed.  8vo,  $5.00.  New  York:  Chas.  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

"It  is  over  twenty  years  since  the  travels  which  are  here  recorded 
were  undertaken,  but  the  period  which  has  elapsed  has  given  the 
author  time  to  study  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and  to  determine 
the  scope  and  direction  of  his  investigations.  Admiral  Brine  travelled 
and  examined  ancient  remains,  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  in  various 
places  between  there  and  Canada,  and  much  of  his  book  will  interest 
others  than  archaeological  readers.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that, 
as  the  result  of  his  Mexican  research,  Admiral  Brine  finds  it  reason- 
able to  conjecture  that  the  comparative  civilization  of  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs  was  originally  caused  by  the  influence  and  instruction  of 
strangers  who  came  to  their  land  in  vessels  which  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic." 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle.  By  Thomas  G.  Allen,  Jr., 
and  William  L.  Sachtleben.  The  story  of  a  trip  from 
Constantinople  to  Pekin  on  bicycles.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  taken  by  the  authors.  300  pp.  12mo,  $1.50. 
New  York:     The  Century  Co. 

' '  The  record  of  this  wonderful  trip,  in  which  the  travellers  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  Chinese  empire  from  its  western  boundary  to 
its  capital,  surpasses  anything  of  a  similar  kind  since  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo. 

Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan.  By  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
author  of  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature,  etc.  In 
two  volumes.  342,699  pp.  Indexed.  8vo,  $4.00.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"The  volumes  embrace  twenty-seven  sketches  on  unfamiliar 
Japan,  the  life  of  the  un-Europeanized  Japan  which  the  author  has 
studied  for  four  years  under  specially  advantageous  conditions,  He 
has  given  special  attention  to  popular  religious  ideas,  particularly  to 
those  derived  from  Buddhism,  which  he  studies  and  compares  with 
Christian  creeds  from  the  standpoint  of  an  agnostic.  Every  day  he 
has  found  more  and  more  charm  in  the  extraordinary  goodness,  the 
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miraculous   patience,  the  never-failing  courtesy,  and  the  intuitive 
charity  of  the  great  common  people  of  Japan." 

John  Bull  &  Co.  The  great  Colonial  Branches  of  the 
Firm:  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 
By  P.  Blouet  (Max  O'Rell),  author  of  John  Bull  and  His 
Island,  Jonathan  and  His  Continent,  A  Frenchman  in 
America,  etc.  Illustrated.  319  pp.  12mo,  $1.50.  New 
York:  C.L.  Webster  &  Co. 

Full  of  vivacious  comment  on  places  and  people,  which  makes 
easy,  attractive,  and  very  amusing  reading. 

The  Pearl  of  India.  By  M.  M.  Ballou,  author  of  Due 
East,  Due  West,  Due  North,  Due  South,  Under  the  Southern 
Cross,  Equatorial  America,  The  New  Eldorado,  Aztec  Land, 
The  Story  of  Malta,  etc.  335  pp.  12mo,  $1.50  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"This  is  an  interesting  and  picturesque  narrative  of  the  author's 
residence  in  Ceylon,  the  fabled  isle  of  Arabian  story.  From  his  ac- 
count, we  learn  that  the  climate  is  equable  and  most  delightful,  and 
that  Ceylon  addresses  itself  most  winsomely  to  the  artist,  botanist, 
scientist,  and  sportsman." 

Fiction  :— 

The  Ebb  Tide.  A  trio  and  quartette.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osborne,  authors  of  The  Wrecker, 
etc.     200  pp.     16mo,  $1.25.     Chicago:   Stone  &  Kimball. 

"There  are  bits  of  description  of  sea  life  that  are  in  Stevenson's 
best  vein;  there  are  pictures  of  the  atmosphere  and  landscape,  and 
waste  of  waters  in  the  south  Pacific  that  are  in  the  same  tone  as  his 
letters  from  the  South  Sea  islands,  which,  however,  are  not  equal 
to  his  finest  work.  There  is  a  story  of  the  adventures  of  three 
vagabonds,  one  a  cowardly,  well-educated,  aimless  fellow  from  an 
English  university,  another  a  disgraced  Yankee  skipper,  with  a  taste 
for  rum,  and  a  third  an  utterly  vicious  cockney  thief,  which  seems 
to  have  a  moral,  even  a  religious  purpose,  but  which  is  so  full  of  dirt 
and  disease,  drunkenness  and  brutality,  that  it  cannot  be  called  fas- 
cinating. The  climax  is  long  delayed,  and  some  of  the  incidents  that 
lead  to  it  are  ultra-theatrical." 

Wanted.  By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy),  author  of 
Chrissy's  Endeavor,  Her  Associate  Member,  Tioenty  Min- 
utes Late,  etc.  Illustrated.  342  pp.  12mo,  $1.50.  Bos- 
ton: Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 

"While  in  a  petulant  and  morbid  state  of  mind,  induced  by  both 
real  and  imaginary  troubles,  Rebecca  Meredith  conceives  the  idea 
that  she  is  out  of  place  in  her  father's  household.  She  leaves  home, 
and  tries  to  find  her  level;  a  disappointing  experience  discouraging 
her,  she  resorts  to  the  "wanted"  column  in  the  daily  paper,  by 
which  means  she  finds  her  vocation,  and  becomes  the  heroine  of  a  ro- 
mantic love-story." 

His  Will  and  Hers.  By  Dora  Russell,  author  of  The 
Broken  Seal,  The  Last  Signal,  etc.     Rialto  series.     314 
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pp.     12mo,  paper,  50  cents.      Chicago:    Kand,  McNally 
&  Co. 

"Immediately  after  the  death  of  Major  Ingraham,  his  daughter, 
Laura,  receives  from  her  solicitor  a  sealed  letter  written  by  the  ma- 
jor. This  letter  is  the  direct  cause  of  Laura's  rejecting  the  man  she 
loves,  and  of  her  marrying  a  man  in  whom  she  has  but  a  passing  in- 
terest. Before  Laura  has  a  chance  to  degenerate  into  a  humdrum 
matron,  Sir  Ralph,  Laura  Ingraham's  former  lover,  learns  the  con- 
tents of  the  sealed  missive,  and,  acting  in  accordance  with  his  knowl- 
edge and  a  preconceived  plot,  Laura's  will  is  finally  subjugated,  and 
she  figures  as  the  heroine  of  a  pathetic  love-story." 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Hawaii,  and  The  Stolen  Vail.  A 
novel.  By  Seward  W.  Hopkins,  author  of  In  the  China 
Sea,  etc.  With  illustrations  by  M.  Colin.  The  Choice 
series,  244  pp.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents.  New 
York:  Robert  Bonner's  Sons. 

"This  story  deals  with  the  revolution  in  the  Hawaiian  islands. 
It  takes  the  part  of  the  revolutionists.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
exciting  events  beginning  with  the  deposition  of  Queen  Liliuokalani, 
the  institution  of  the  provisional  government  under  President  Dole, 
and  the  offer  of  the  islands  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  char- 
acters are  Americans  concerned  in  the  revolution,  and  the  story  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  partizan  who  believes  that  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  islands  are  bound  up  with  the  new  move- 
ment." 

Trilby.  A  novel.  By  George  Du  Maurier,  author  of 
Peter  Ibbetson.  With  120  illustrations  by  the  author. 
464  pp.     12mo,  $1.75.     New  York:     Harper  and  Bros. 

' '  The  beautiful  story  of  three  men  who  loved  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  a  woman  who  loved  them  all  with  that  sort  of  comrade- 
ship that  one  expects  from  his  dearest  friend.  .  .  .  Taffy,  the 
Laird,  and  Little  Billee  were  bound  together  with  that  kind  of  friend- 
ship that  seldom  gets  into  books.  ...  it  can't  be  found  among 
men  who  are  without  that  depth  of  fidelity  in  their  emotions  which 
is  called  honor.  .  .  .  Pleasure  and  good-fellowship  may  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  beginning  of  such  comradeship;  but,  when  it  is 
once  established,  their  office  ends;  for  the  tests  of  comradeship  are 
the  hardships  and  the  sorrows  that  are  endured  in  its  name.  .  .  . 
Now  Trilby  made  her  first  appeal  to  these  men,  because  she  had  the 
faculty  of  taking  a  man's  view  of  comradeship.  She  saw  what  a 
genuine,  unselfish  thing  it  was;  she  grasped  what  so  many  women  of 
finer  opportunities  seldom  understand — the  meaning  of  honor  among 
men.  She  did  not  ask  them  to  pity,  protect,  flatter,  or  pet  her  (the 
appeal  which  most  women  make) — she  simply  said,  '  Let  me  be  your 
comrade  on  the  same  terms  as  you  are  each  other's  comrades. '  .  .  . 
She  had  lost  her  honor  among  women,  but  she  kept  a  woman's 
standard  of  honor  to  the  uttermost — '  to  think  of  other  people  before 
myself,  and  never  to  tell  lies  or  be  afraid.' — But  Trilby  was  a  beauti- 
ful, magnetic  woman,  as  well  as  a  comrade,  and  so  Little  Billee  and 
Taffy  loved  her  with  a  great  passion.  One  of  them  gave  his  life  for 
it ;  the  other,  because  he  was  stronger,  grew  to  be  a  finer,  nobler  man 
by  reason  of  it. — As  for  the  hypnotic  machinery  of  the  story  which 
evolves  the  two  Trilbys,  it  is  easy  to  overrate  its  originality  and  im- 
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portance.  As  long  ago  as  The  Blithedale  Romance  of  Hawthorne,  and  as 
recently  as  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  of  Stevenson,  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  a  dual  personality  were  artistically  treated  in  power- 
ful romances.  Du  Maurier  uses  the  device  effectively,  and  in  the 
very  last  chapter  pushes  it  to  the  verge  of  melodrama,  when  Trilby 
dying  is  hypnotized  by  Svengali's  picture. — The  charm  of  the  story 
is  entirely  apart  from  the  machinery;  it  lies  in  the  region  of  genuine 
emotion  which  springs  from  a  zest  for  living.  Notwithstanding  its 
pathetic  ending,  the  story  is  profoundly  optimistic — for  it  breeds 
faith  in  human  nature,  respect  for  individuality,  and  a  manly  sym- 
pathy for  error." 

It  is  a  question  how  far  M.  Du  Maurier  has  succeeded  in  making 
Trilby's  childlike  innocence  of  soul  compatible  with  many  things  which 
are  usually  held  to  imply  the  negative  of  innocence  in  any  sense  of  the 
term.  We  need  not  quarrel,  however,  over  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature.  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.  "Trilby  is  not  a  book 
for  a  Sunday-school  library,  perhaps;  but  outside  that  restriction  it 
is  not  easy  to  realize  that  there  exists  an  imagination  that  could  be 
soiled  by  a  story  of  tone  so  lofty.  The  woe  and  horror  felt  by  the 
girl  in  her  shame  suggest  a  mental  tragedy  more  moving  than  many 
a  sermon;  and  he  who  could  find  matter  for  cavil  in  her  sad  remorse 
and  simple  faith  has  read  with  little  effect  a  certain  sentence  concern- 
ing the  sinner  who  repenteth. 

"M.  Du  Maurier's  style  has  much  distinction — a  blending  of  re- 
finement and  unconventionality  that  is  delightful.  It  is  vehemently 
alive,  moreover.  It  has  poetic  grace,  too,  a  musical  and  witching 
rhythm  here  and  there.  Let  us  not  forget  to  note  the  amusing  Eng- 
lish-French— of  which  comic  language  M.  Du  Maurier  is  a  master." 

The  illustrations  are  much  criticised.  They  are  most  successful 
in  instances  of  humorous  suggestion,  and  perhaps  their  most  com- 
mendable feature  is  that  they  really  illustrate.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  all  parallel  cases. 

The  Wives  of  the  Prophet.  A  novel.  By  Opie  Read, 
author  of  A  Kentucky  Colonel,  A  Tennessee  Judge,  etc. 
287  pp.  Illustrated.  Paper,  50  cents;  cloth,  $1.00.  Chi- 
cago: Laird  &  Lee. 

"  The  author  introduces  his  readers  to,  a  model  town,  which  he 
locates  as  Bolga  in  Tennessee.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Bolga  com- 
munity is  that  every  three  years  five  of  the  handsomest  maidens  are 
elected  as  "  wives  of  the  prophet."  The  weak,  irresolute  character 
of  Howard  Bryce  is  depicted  strongly.  Bryce,  in  escaping  from 
moonshiners,  unwittingly  invades  the  sanctum  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  five  patriarchs  of  Bolga,  and  from  what  he  overhears  devises 
a  plot  by  which  he  will  represent  the  long-looked-for  prophet,  and 
as  such  wed  the  five  beautiful  maidens.  He  succeeds  in  his  scheme, 
and  interesting  developments  ensue." 

The  Manxman.  A  novel.  By  Hall  Came,  author  of 
The  Scape-  Goat,  The  Deemster,  Capt'n  Davy's  Honeymoon, 
etc.  529  pp.  12mo,  $1.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 

"The  story,  which  develops  into  scenes  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  is 
concerned  with  the  loves  of  two  men  for  one  girl.  Philip  Christian 
is  the  grandson  of  Deemster  Christian,  and  son  of  a  man  who  has 
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been  cut  off  by  his  father  for  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  fisherman. 
The  brother  of  Philip's  father,  Peter,  is  made  his  heir.  Philip  is 
brought  up  an  orphan.  As  boy  and  lad  his  great  chum  is  Peter  (or 
Pete)  Quilliam,  a  natural  son  of  his  uncle,  who  becomes  help  at 
Caesar  Cregeen's  mill.  Cregeen's  daughter,  Kate,  is  loved  by  both  of 
these  lads.  They  are  all  still  very  young  when  Pete  speaks  to  the 
girl  first,  and  then  asks  Philip  to  speak  to  Cregeen  on  his  behalf. 
Even  this  he  does  for  his  friend,  realizing  that  his  own  love  must  be 
stifled.  Csesar  will  not  hear  of  Pete's  wooing,  owing  to  his  lack  of 
means.  The  lad  immediately  resolves  to  leave  for  the  Kimberley 
mines.  Before  he  does  this,  however,  he  engages  himself  to  Kate, 
and  then,  unaware  of  his  friend's  love  for  the  girl,  asks  Philip  to  act 
as  his  Dooiney  Molla — man-praiser,  or  lover  by  proxy.  Pete  is  away 
for  five  years,  and  sometime  before  his  return  a  report  reaches  the 
island  of  his  death.  Philip  has  kept,  with  torture  to  himself,  his 
promise  to  Pete,  although  his  love  for  Kate  but  grows  with  his  growth 
and  strengthens  with  his  strength.  Kate,  too,  in  the  absence  of 
Pete,  for  whom  she  has  but  a  girlish  affection,  develops  a  passion 
for  Philip.  Even,  however,  when  news  of  Pete's  death  arrives,  they 
are  not  free,  for  Philip  has  started  on  a  successful  career  as  advocate, 
with  the  Deemstership  and  other  honors  in  view,  and  dare  not  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  publican.  .  .  At  length  passion  triumphs  al- 
though ambition  does  not  give  way.  Kate,  conscious  that  the  world 
would  call  her  a  fallen  woman,  thinks  that  Philip  is  now  irrevocably 
bound  to  her,  but  not  so  easily  can  he  give  up  all  that  he  has  been 
fighting  for  in  other  ways.  Pete  returns  with  a  small  fortune  and 
claims  his  bride,  never  doubting  the  firmness  of  her  love  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  friend.  From  this  moment  dramatic  incident  follows 
incident  with  the  most  terrible  inevitableness.  .  .  .  Pete  is  a 
grand  character,  simple-minded,  honest;  he  suspects  nothing  until 
the  facts  are  pressed  in  upon  him,  and  then,  after  a  moment  of  re- 
vengeful passion,  acts  with  moving  heroism." 

Lourdes.  By  Emile  Zola,  author  of  The  Downfall, 
Dr.  Pascal,  etc.  Translated  by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly. 
Neely's  International  Library.  486  pp.  12  mo.  $1.25.  Chi- 
cago: F.  T.  Neely. 

Lourdes,  a  town  in  southern  France,  was  little  known  to  the 
world  in  general  fifty  years  ago,  when  a  pious  peasant  girl  named 
Bernadette,  as  we  are  told,  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Blessed  Virgin 
in  a  vision.  It  is  now  yearly  the  destination  of  30,000  pilgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  who  go  there  to  be  miraculously  cured  of 
otherwise  incurable  maladies.  The  interest  of  M.  Zola's  latest  work 
centres  in  its  wonderfully  realistic  descriptions  of  the  pilgrimage  as 
it  occurs  to-day,  and  in  the  speculation  roused  as  to  the  scientific  or 
miraculous  grounds  for  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  curative 
power  in  the  waters  of  the  famous  grotto. 

"The  five  days  of  the  pilgrimage,  during  which  the  heroine  is 
cured,  give  ample  opportunity  for  superb  description — pictures  of 
hopeless  suffering  and  of  religious  exaltation,  of  masses  of  incurables. 
Some  of  these  descriptions  are  horrible — especially  those  of  the  train, 
with  its  revolting  sick,  and  of  the  hospital — but  every  detail,  how- 
ever repulsive,  aids  in  perfecting  a  picture  of  human  suffering  that 
haunts  the  mind. 

"  Zola  has  chosen  a  doubting  priest  as  the  vehicle  for  his  observa- 
tions, and  this  young  man,  tortured  by  his  doubts,  accompanies  the 
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pilgrims,  and  tells  to  them,  in  that  wagon  filled  with  plaints  and 
groans,  the  story  of  the  Virgin's  appearance  to  Bernadette  Soubirous, 
as  it  is  told  in  Catholic  leaflets,  his  thoughts  accompanying  the 
simple  tale  with  the  commentary  of  modern  scientific  investigation. 
Zola  presents,  throughout  the  story,  these  two  views  side  by  side — 
the  Catholic  belief  in  miracles,  and  their  explanation  by  unbelieving 
scientists." 

My  Lady  Botha.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  author  of 
A  Gentleman  of  France,  Under  the  Red  Robe,  etc.  Illus- 
trated. 384  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  Weyman  has  taken  as  his  scene  the  war  in  Germany  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  broke  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
armies  and  finally  established  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  story  is  crowded  with  adventure,  battles,  heroism,  and 
treachery,  and  is  full  of  honest  love-making  and  of  honest  hating." 

The  Water  Ghost,  and  Others.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  Illustrated.  296  pp.  12mo.  11.25.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

Eight  ghost  stories,  bright,  clever,  witty,  and  unique.  Admir- 
ably illustrated. 

CoBur  d'  Alene.  A  novel.  By  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
author  of  John  Bodewin's  Testimony,  The  Led-Horse 
Claim,  In  Exile,  etc.  210  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Foote's  new  book  relates  to  the  riots  in  the  Coeur  d'  Alene 
mines  in  1892,  and  includes  an  engaging  love  story. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Guillotine.  A  story  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  A  novel.  By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  author  of 
The  Gunmaker  of  Moscow,  etc.  With  illustrations  by 
Warren  B.  Davis.  The  Choice  series  429  pp.  12mo, 
paper.    50c.    Cloth  $1.  New  York:  Robert  Bonner's  Sons. 

"  The  scene  opens  in  the  north  of  France,  in  the  year  1792;  the 
hero  of  the  story  had  just  returned  from  America,  where  he  had  been 
receiving  his  education.  A  young  girl  he  loved  is  being  forced  into 
a  marriage  with  a  man  she  loathes,  that  her  father's  life  may  be 
spared.  The  parties  all  try  to  escape  to  England,  and  go  through  an 
exciting  series  of  adventures." 

No  Enemy  (But  Himself).  By  Elbert  Hubbard,  au- 
thor of  One  Day,  Forbes  of  Harvard,  etc.  Illustrated. 
283  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.   New  York:    G.   P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

"  The  story  is  of  the  adventures  of  a  New  York  man  of  fortune 
and  position,  who,  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  an  aimless  life,  assumes 
occasionally  the  role  of  a  tramp,  and  in  that  capacity  travels  around 
the  country  and  lives  upon  his  wits.     A  very  humorous  book." 

Magdale?ia.  From  the  Spanish  of  Perpetuo  Ponslevi. 
Globe  Library.  270  pp.  Paper  12mo.  25  cents.  Chicago: 
Rand,  McNallv  &  Co. 

Vol.  4.-46.  " 
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The  story  opens  in  Madrid  in  1885;  it  is  a  narrative  of  intrigue 
and  crime — attempted  assassination,  illicit  love,  etc. 

A  Scarlet  Poppy  and  Other  Stories.  By  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford.  283  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

"  Seven  tales  of  married  life  which  American  wives  and  mothers 
will  read  with  tears  and  laughter.  Mrs.  Spofford  has  taken  seven 
common  marital  weaknesses,  and  held  them  up  for  merriment  so 
pleasantly  and  delicately  that  even  those  who  see  themselves  re- 
flected cannot  be  angry." 

Brother  Against  Brother;  or  the  Civil  War  in  the 
Border.  By  Oliver  Optic,  author  of  The  Army  and  Navy 
Series,  etc.  The  Blue  and  Gray  Army  series.  Illustrated. 
451  pp.  12mo.     $1.50.    Boston:    Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  heroes  of  the  story  are  sons  of  a  Kentucky  family,  whose 
adventures  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  perils  through  which  the 
people  of  the  border  states  passed  prior  to  and  during  the  war.  The 
book  includes  lessons  of  courage  and  patriotism. 

The  Cook  and  the  Captive;  or  Attains  the  Hostage. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  author  of  The  Constable's 
Tower,  The  Slaves  of  Sabinus,  etc.  With  illustrations  by 
W.  S.  Stacey.  246  pp.  $1.25.  New  York:  Thomas 
Whittaker. 

The  time  is  A.  D.  532.  Attalus,  the  grandson  of  Bishop  Gregory, 
is  claimed  as  a  hostage  by  Hildebert,  King  of  the  Western  Franks, 
who  sends  him  to  King  Theudebert  of  the  Eastern  Franks,  in  order 
that  he  may  placate  that  monarch.  The  adventures  of  Attalus,  while 
in  captivity,  with  notable  incidents  of  Frankish  history,  are  given, 
notably  his  escape  from  the  court  of  Theudebert. 

The  Flying  Halcyon.  A  Mystery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
(New  version).  By  Richard  Henry  Savage,  author  of  My 
Official  Wife,  The  Little  Lady  of  Lagunitas,  etc.  Neely's 
Library  of  Choice  Literature.  300  pp.  12mo,  paper  50c. 
Chicago:  F.  T.  Neely. 

This  story  follows  the  fortunes  of  three  American  naval  officers 
who  are  led  into  the  service  of  three  charming  heroines — French, 
Mexican,  and  American.  It  shows  spirited  glimpses  of  the  great 
intrigues  of  "  bonanza  days"  in  California,  and  opens  the  silent 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  readers'  gaze.  The  wild  picturesque  life 
of  the  western  Mexican  coast  is  skilfully  depicted,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the  weird  Yaqui  Indians  are  painted  in  their  life  of  peace 
and  war. 

The  Trail  of  the  Szvord.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  author  of 
The  Trespasser,  The  Translation  of  a  Savage,  etc.  Town 
and  Country  Library.  277  pp.  12mo.  Paper  50c,  cloth 
$1.    New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  Parker's  hero  is  a  soldier  of  new  France  in  the  days  of  the 
mighty  Frontenac.  The  story  begins  blithely  in  the  town  of  New 
York,  when  Nicholls  is  governor,  and  proceeds,  with  a  rich  variety 
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of  incident,  through  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  amid  the 
icy  waters  of  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  stronghold  of  Quebec,  in  Boston, 
and  on  the  Spanish  Main.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  the  story  is  main- 
tained to  the  very  close,  the  last  scene  of  all  being  the  most  dramatic 
a.nd  moving." 

Young  West.  A  sequel  to  Edward  Bellamy's  Look- 
ing Backward.  By  Solomon  Schindler.  283  pp.  Paper 
50c;  cloth  11.50.    Boston:  Arena  Pub.  Co. 

"  A  brief  outline  of  civilization  under  nationalism  from  a  social- 
istic standpoint  is  given,  in  which  the  author  unfolds  the  conception 
of  civilization  under  the  German  or  military  system  of  socialism. 
The  object  of  the  book  is  to  answer  such  questions  as  who  pays 
the  bills  of  socialism  and  where  the  money  would  come  from." 

A  Traveller  from  Altruria.  Romance.  By  W.  D. 
Howells.  Cloth.  8vo.  Pp.  318.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     Price  $1.50. 

"  After  Bacon,  and  More,  and  Swift — and  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy — 
comes  Mr.  Howells,  with  an  idealized  picture  of  a  new  social  order, 
together  with  a  budget  of  cartoons  depicting  real  or  fancied  faults  in 
the  existing  order.  No  intimation  appears  that  Altruria  is  his  per- 
sonal ideal  of  what  a  state  should  be,  but  merely  what  a  state  might, 
could,  or  would  be,  were  socialism  to  '  have  free  course,  and  be  glori- 
fied;' and  the  reader  is  left  free  to  assume  that  that  wonderful  coun- 
try is  nothing  but  the  product  of  another  phase  of  the  author's  ver- 
satile and  fruitful  fancy." 

Eyes  Like  the  Sea.  A  novel.  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hungarian.  12mo,  pp.  408.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1. 

"  This  work  was  crowned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  as  the  best 
Magyar  novel  of  1890.  It  is  largely  autobiographical,  the  author  be- 
ing one  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  romance,  and  many  of  his 
real  experiences  as  patriot  and  writer  being  related.  In  his  preface 
Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain,  the  translator  of  the  story,  states  that  Jokai  may 
be  considered  the  creator  of  the  modern  Hungarian  novel,  and  that 
his  influence  has  been  strong  in  preserving  the  good  old  novel  of  in- 
cident and  adventure  and  humor  against  the  fearful  billows  of  pessi- 
mism, psychology,  naturalism,  and  scientific  fiction  in  general." 

Juvenile  :— 

The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth.  A  story  of  Alaskan  adventure. 
By  Kirk  Munroe,  author  of  Dorymates,  Campmates,  etc. 
Illustrated.  267  pp.  8vo.  Cloth,  $1.25.  New  York:  Har- 
per &  Bros. 

The  story  of  a  bright  New  England  lad  who  starts  from  New 
London,  Conn.,  to  join  his  father  in  Alaska.  Through  habits  of  care- 
lessness he  meets  with  various  mishaps,  being  finally  carried  off  in  a 
pelagic  sealing  vessel  to  Bering  sea.  A  splendid  insight  is  given  into 
the  sealing  industry  and  the  habits  of  the  seals.  The  book  abounds 
in  lessons  of  honesty  and  manly  courage. 

The  Search  for  Andrew  Field.  A  story  of  the  times  of 
1812.     Bv  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.    War  of  1812  series.  II- 
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lustrated.  313  pp.   12mo.    $1.50.   Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario;  its  object  is 
to  give  young  people  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  times  of  181 2r 
a  history  of  that  war,  and  a  glimpse  at  the  results. 

Tan  Pile  Jim;  or,  a  Yankee  Waif  Among  the  Bluenoses. 
By  B.  Freeman  Ashley.  Illustrated.  259  pp.  Quarto. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1;  board,  50c.    Chicago:   Laird  &  Lee. 

"  A  story  of  healthy  moral  tone  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  full  of 
fun,  pathos,  and  incident.  Jim  is  a  Yankee  boy,  taken  from  a  Massa- 
chusetts almshouse  by  a  brutal  schooner  captain,  runs  away  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  meets  with  many  adventures  and  makes  some  life-long 
friends  among  the  "  Blue  Noses."  A  birth-mark  on  his  arm  leads  to 
his  identification  as  the  heir  of  a  wealthy  resident  of  Salem,  Mass. 
The  story  ends  happily. 

Czar  arid  Sultan.  The  adventures  of  a  British  lad  in 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 
Illustrated  by  portraits  in  the  possession  of  the  author,  and 
by  four  special  drawings  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  381  pp.  12mo. 
$2.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

"John  Carnegie,  the  hero,  belongs  to  a  family  of  Scotch  extraction, 
long  settled  in  the  east  as  corn  merchants.  They  lived  at  Giurgevo, 
a  Roumanian  town  opposite  the  Turkish  fortress  of  Rustchuk.  At 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  John  Carnegie  was  a  lad  of  six- 
teen. Just  before  hostilities  commenced  he  was  sent  down  the  Danube 
to  Galatz  to  hurry  the  departure  of  a  cargo  of  grain,  and  while  there 
fell  in  with  MacGahan,  with  whom  and  the  other  special  correspon- 
dents he  passed  through  a  number  of  thrilling  experiences.  The  war 
is  described  with  all  Mr.  Forbes'  vividness,  and  the  action  is  almost 
incessant,  for  Carnegie  and  his  companions  are  always  to  the  front." 

A  Matter  of  Honor,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Barbara 
Yechton,  author  of  Christine's  Inspiration,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Harriet  Roosevelt  Richards.  23  pp.  12mo.  60c. 
New  York:    Thomas  Whittaker. 

"Capt.  Fortescue  had  a  boy  who  was  a  real  clever  lad,  but,  as  a 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  that  lad  was  inclined  to 
be  wanting  in  nerve.  When  Capt.  Fortescue  went  away  to  take  com 
mand  of  a  ship,  he  overhauled  Phil  and  said  it  never  would  do  for  his 
son  to  be  a  coward,  and  he  made  him  promise  to  be  more  plucky. 
So  the  time  came,  later  on,  when  Phil  showed  that  he  had  plenty  of 
grit." 

A  Salt  Water  Hero.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Augustus 
Rand,  author  of  Fighting  the  Sea,  Up  North  in  a  Whaler, 
etc.  Illustrated.  '  330  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  New  York: 
Thomas  Whittaker. 

"The  hero  is  Joe  Waters,  the  son  of  poor  but  honest  parents  in  a 
little  New  England  seaport  town.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  find  anything 
to  do  on  shore  to  help  support  the  family,  and  it  is  finally  decided  that 
he  shall  try  a  voyage  at  sea,  not  for  a  pleasure  trip,  but  as  one  of  the 
crew  of  a  northbound  whaler.  He  goes,  and  the  book  is  made  up  of 
his  experiences,  some  of  which  are  quite  exciting.  It  is  a  good,  stir- 
ring, wholesome  story." 
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The  Century  Book  for   Young  Americans.     The  Story 

of  the  Government.     By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.     Illustrated 

with  over  200  engravings.     250  pp.    8vo.      Cloth,  $1.50. 

New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

This  book  describes  the  visit  of  a  party  of  bright  young  people  to 
Washington,  who  study  thoroughly  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  availing  themselves  of  original  documents,  beginning  with  the 
constitution.  The  work  is  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  with  introduction  by 
General  Horace  Porter. 

Miscellaneous:— 

About  Girls.  By  Helen  Follett.  Illustrated.  238  pp. 
Pastime  series.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee.    Paper,  25  cents. 

A  series  of  unique  character  sketches,  describing  the  various 
"  fads"  and  fancies  of  the  modern  girl,  with  many  touches  of  satire 
and  droll  humor. 
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American:— 

Andrews,  Judson  B.,  physician;  born  in  1834;  died  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  3.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  instituting  new  and  better 
methods  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  was  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  State  Hospital  for 
the  Insane.  He  served  as  a  captain  and  later  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Connecticut  volunteers  during  the  civil  war. 

Andrews,  Justin,  editor  and  publisher;  died  in  Newton,  Mass., 
Aug.  31.  He  commenced  his  career  fifty  years  ago  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Boston  Times,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Eagle,  1844; 
and  in  1869  became  identified  with  the  Boston  Herald,  remaining 
until  1873. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  P.,  statesman  and  soldier;  born  in  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Jan.  30,  1816;  died  there  Sep.  1.  As  a  lad  he  worked  in  a  cot- 
ton factory  in  his  native  town,  which  gave  rise  to  the  title  of  "  Bob- 
bin Boy  "  applied  to  him  in  later  life.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1849. 
made  speaker  in  1851,  and  re-elected  in  1852.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  was  chosen  speaker;  was  re-elected  to  the  35th  con- 
gress; elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1857,  and  re-elected  in 
1858  and  1859.  In  1861  he  was  commissioned  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  placed  in  command  of  the  fifth  army  corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  His  military  career  was  conspicuous.  In  1864  he  was  re- 
lieved of  his  command,  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  re-elected 
to  congress  from  his  old  district.  He  was  re-elected  to  successive 
congresses  until  1877,  failing  only  in  1872. 

Blair,  Austin,  statesman;  born  in  Caroline,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 1818; 
died  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  6.  He  held  various  offices  in  Michigan 
until  1861,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state.  His  official 
career  was  distinguished  by  patriotic  support  given  to  the  govern- 
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merit  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  elected  to  congress  in  1866,  1868„ 
and  1870. 

Bridgeman,  W.  R.,  naval  captain;  born  in  Iowa;  died  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Sep.  15.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy 
from  his  native  state  in  1859;  was  with  Farragut's  fleet  during  the 
civil  war,  and  afterward  saw  service  on  the  Pacific,  Asiatic,  and 
European  stations.  From  1877  to  1880  he  was  a  lighthouse  inspector, 
and  from  1882  to  1885  commanded  the  famous  Kearsarge.  In  1892 
he  was  promoted  captain  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Balti- 
more, occupying  the  post  until  his  death, 

Cummings,  Thomas  Seir,  artist;  born  in  England  in  1804;  died 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Sep.  21.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1826.  His  specialty  was  minia- 
tures. 

Davids,  Thaddetjs,  manufacturer;  born  in  New  York  city  1810; 
died  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  July  22.  He  was  the  pioneer  manufac- 
turer of  ink,  sealing  wax,  and  wafers  in  the  United  States. 

Davies,  Henry  E.,  lawyer  and  soldier;  born  in  New  York  city 
July  2,  1836;  died  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  6.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard,  Williams,  and  Columbia  Colleges,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  went  to  the  front  as  cap- 
tain of  the  5th  New  York  volunteers;  was  made  major  and  after- 
ward colonel  in  the  second  New  York  cavalry;  promoted  to  briga- 
dier-general in  Sep.,  1863,  and  major-general  on  May  4,  1865.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  and  was  for  a  time  assistant 
district-attorney. 

Donnell,  William  E.,  editor;  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  1, 
1841;  died  in  New  York  city  Sep.  19.  He  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1862;  served  during  the  civil  war;  read  law;  then  became  a 
wholesale  grocer;  in  1877  joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  in  1891  was  made  its  financial  editor. 

Estabrook,  Joseph,  educator;  born  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  1820;  died 
in  Olivet,  Mich.,  Sep.  29.  He  received  his  education  at  Oberlin  Col- 
lege; in  1853  became  superintendent  of  schools  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
and  afterward  at  East  Saginaw.  He  then  assumed  the  principalship 
of  the  state  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti,  and  in  1880  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Olivet  College,  which  he  held  to  the  last.  He  was- 
elected  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  1886,  and  re- 
elected in  1888. 

Frase:i,  Christopher  Finley,  public  official;  born  in  Brock  - 
ville,  Ont.,  in  1839;  died  in  Toronto  Aug.  24.  He  was  called  to  the- 
bav  in  1865;  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1871;  was  afterward  made 
provincial  secretary,  and  in  1874  commissioner  of  public  works, 
which  office  he  had  only  lately  resigned  from  ill-health.  His  last 
office,  whose  tenure  was  brief,  was  that  of  inspector  of  registry 
offices  and  of  forestry. 

Fry,  James  Barnet,  soldier;  born  at  Carrolton,  111.,  Feb.  22, 
1827;  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  11.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1847.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  McDowell  and  afterwards  to  Gen.  Buell.  He  was 
afterward  made  chief  of  the  appointment  branch  of  the  adjutant- 
general's  office,  and  on  March  17,  1865,  provost-marshal-general,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier -general,  holding  the  office  until  Aug.  30,  1866, 
when  it  was  abolished.  On  March  13.  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major- 
general  for  gallant  and  distinguished  services.     After  the  war,  he 
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served  as  adjutant -general  of  four  different  military  divisions,  and 
was  retired  at  his  own  request  July  1,  1881. 

Gentsch,  Bernard  F.,  manufacturer;  born  in  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Germany,  1835;  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  15. 
He  became  a  resident  of  Buffalo  in  1854  and  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pickles  and  mustard,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune. 
He  was  elected  to  the  New  York  legislature  in  1878,  and  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  at  Buffalo  by  President  Harrison. 

Graham,  George  R.,  journalist  and  publisher;  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  in  Jan.,  1813;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  13.  He  was 
widely  known  as  the  founder  of  Graham's  Magazine  in  1841,  to 
which  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Willis,  Saxe,  Lowell,  and  others  con- 
tributed, and  from  which,  for  many  years,  he  enjoyed  an  annual  in- 
come of  $50,000. 

Hawkins,  Walter,  bishop;  born  of  negro  parents,  in  George- 
town, Md.,  May  12,  1808;  died  in  Chatham,  Ont.,  July  15.  From  the 
condition  of  a  bondman,  he  raised  himself  to  the  high  position  of 
bishop  of  the  British  M.  E.  Church  of  Canada,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  1886  and  reappointed  in  1890. 

Holt  Joseph,  statesman;  born  in  Breckinridge  co.,  Kv.,  in  Jan., 
1807;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1.  He  studied  law.  In  1857 
he  was  appointed  commissioner  of  patents;  in  1859  postmaster-gen- 
eral; and,  when  John  B.  Floyd  withdrew  from  President  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  secretary  of  war.  In  1862,  he  was  made  judge-advocate-gen- 
eral of  the  army,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  court-martial  which 
tried  Mrs.  Surratt  and  the  other  conspirators  executed  for  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln.  In  1864  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  bureau  of  military  justice.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 
major-general,  and  on  Dec.  1,  1875,  was  retired  at  his  own  request. 

Ingersoll,  Simon,  inventor;  born  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1812; 
died  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  July  24.  He  invented  a  rock  drill  which  is 
now  an  indispensable  appliance  in  railroad  building. 

Inness,  George,  artist;  born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  1825; 
died  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  travelling  for  his  health,  Aug  3.  He 
was  largely  self-educated.  As  a  landscape  painter  his  fame  is  uni- 
versal. He  was  chosen  a  national  academician  in  1868.  His  Amer- 
ican Sunset  was  selected  as  a  representative  American  work  for  the 
Paris  exposition  in  1867. 

Johnson,  George  A.,  jurist;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sep. 
20.  He  was,  first,  judge  of  the  Indiana  circuit  cnurt,  afterward  at- 
torney-general of  California. 

Kirkwood,  Samuel  J.,  statesman;  born  in  Maryland  in  1813; 
died  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sep.  1.  He  studied  law;  removed  first  to 
Ohio,  afterward  to  Iowa,  where  in  1859  he  was  elected  governor,  and 
re-elected  in  1861.  He  was  in  the  United  States  senate  1866-7;  again 
elected  governor,  1875;  resigned,  1877,  to  re-enter  the  United  States 
senate;  was  secretary  of  the  interior  under  President  Garfield. 

Lawrence,  Eugene,  historian;  born  in  New  York  city  1823; 
died  there  Aug.  17.  His  maiden  work,  Lives  of  British  Historians, 
appeared  in  1855.  Since  then  he  has  published  Historical  Studies, 
Smaller  History  of  Rome,  The  Jews  and  Their  Persecutors,  The  Mys- 
tery of  Columbus,  and  various  other  works.  From  1869  to  1885,  he 
was  engaged  on  Harper's  Weekly;  and  his  papers  in  defense  of  the 
public  schools,  and  against  foreign  interference  with  them,  gave  him 
wide  reputation. 
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Newell,  John,  railway  official;  born  in  1830;  died  at  Youngs- 
town,  0.,  Aug.  25.  In  1875  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Lake 
Shore  railroad,  and  in  1883  its  president.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  road  from  1879. 

Peiden,  James  A.,  soldier;  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  1816; 
died  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sep.  30.  He  took  part  in  the  Seminole 
war,  also  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  afterward 
practiced  law;  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  at  Buenos  Ay  res  by 
President  Pierce;  and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Florida 
legislature. 

Pleasanton,  Augustus  James,  soldier  and  scientist;  born  Jan. 
21,  1808;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  July  26.  He  for  a  while 
served  in  the  regular  army,  but  resigned  in  order  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  scientific  experiments.  He  speculated  much  upon  the  alleged  in- 
fluence of  the  blue  color  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  he  was 
widely  known  as  the  "blue  glass  philosopher." 

Reade,  Charles  B.,  late  deputy  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  United 
States  senate;  born  inLewiston,  Me.,  Aug.  8,  1852;  died  there  Aug.  4. 

Robinson,  Charles,  ex-governor  of  Kansas;  born  in  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  July  21,  1818;  died  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Aug.  17.  First  a 
doctor,  then  an  editor,  he  went  to  Kansas  in  1854  as  agent  of  the  New 
England  Emigrants'  Aid  Society,  and  was  elected  first  governor  in 
1856.  He  was  re-elected  in  1858  and  1859.  He  afterward  served  as 
representative  and  as  senator  in  the  Kansas  legislature. 

Slocum,  Willard,  soldier;  born  in  1820;  died  in  Ashland,  O., 
Sep.  24.  He  was  inspector-general  of  the  13th  army  corps  before 
and  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral. 

Stoneman,  George,  soldier;  born  in  Busti,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1822, 
died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  5.  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1846;  served  in  the  Mexican  war;  afterward  gained  distinction  as  an 
Indian  fighter;  was  conspicuous  during  the  civil  war  for  his  bold 
cavalry  dashes;  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  while  leading  a  raid 
in  Georgia,  but  was  exchanged,  when  he  resumed  operations  in 
western  Virginia.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  March  13,  1865; 
retired  from  service  in  1871,  and  settled  in  California;  was  elected 
railroad  commissioner  in  1882,  and  governor  in  1883. 

Strong,  James,  educator;  born  in  New  York  city  Aug.  14,  1822. 
died  at  Round  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7.  He  was  graduated  at  Wesleyan 
University  in  1844;  was  teacher  of  languages  in  the  academy  at  West 
Poultney,  Vt.,  1844-6;  projector,  builder,  and  president  of  the  Flush- 
ing railroad,  L.  I.,  1847;  professor  and  acting  president  Troy  (N.  Y.) 
University  1858-61;  professor  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Mad- 
ison, N.  J.,  1868-93,  and  since  then  professor  emeritus.  He  stood  at 
the  head  of  Biblical  and  Hebraic  scholars  in  the  United  States;  was  a 
member  of  the  Anglo-American  commission  appointed  in  1881  to  re- 
vise the  Bible;  was  an  extensive  traveller,  an  omnivorous  student,  and 
a  patient  and  prolific  author.  He  wrote  Harmony  and  Exposition  of 
the  Gospels,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  J&wish  Life  in  the  First  Cent- 
ury, Sacred  Idylls,  The  Tabernacle  of  Israel,  and  various  other  vol- 
umes, his  labors  culminating  in  the  editorship  of  the  monumental 
and  invaluable  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature  (12  vols.),  and  the  recent  completion  of  an  Exhaustive  Con- 
cordance of  the  Bible  in  the  A  uthorized  and  Revised  Versions. 

Thaxter,  Celia,  author;  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  29, 
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1836;  died  on  Appledore  Island,  Isles  of  Shoals,  near  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  Aug.  26.  When  barely  sixteen,  she  married  her  guardian, 
friend,  and  teacher,  Levi  L.  Thaxter.  She  was  a  favorite  in  the 
literary  and  artistic  circles  of  Boston.  Her  works  include  Poems, 
Driftwood,  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,  Poems  for  Children,  and  Among 
the  Isles  of  Shoals. 

Thompson,  Launt,  sculptor;  born  in  Abbeyleix,  Ireland,  Feb.  8, 
1833;  died  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Sep.  26.  He  became  an  academi- 
cian in  1862,  and  spent  much  time  in  Italy.  His  principal  work  is 
The  Trapper. 

Thurston,  Ariel  S., 
jurist;  born  in  1809;  died 
in  West  Braddock,  Penn. , 
Sep.  23.  His  father  was 
an  officer  in  George  Wash- 
ington's army,  and  a  direct 
lineal  descendant  of  Miles 
Standish.  Most  of  Judge 
Thurston's  life  was  spent 
in  Elmira,  N.Y.,  where  he 
held  various  positions  of 
honor  and  trust. 

Underwood,  Fran- 
cis H.,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Leith,  Scotland;  born 
at  Enfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  12, 
1825;  died  at  Leith  Aug. 
7.  In  early  life  he  read 
law;  and  in  1852  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts senate.  Develop- 
ing literary  tastes,  he  be- 
came reader  to  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston, 
and  assisted  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  at  its  beginning.  For  eleven  years 
he  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court,  Boston;  appointed  consul  at  Leith 
in  1885.  He  was  the  author  of  Cloud  Pictures,  Lord  of  Himself,  Man 
Proposes,  The  True  Story  of  Exodus,  with  other  works. 

Welling,  James  Clark,  D.  D.,  educator;  born  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  14,  1825;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sep.  4.  He  became 
in  early  life  literary  editor  of  the  old  National  Intelligencer.  In  1871 
he  became  associated  with  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  was  its  president  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

West,  A.  M.,  politician;  born  in  Alabama  in  1818;  died  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss.,  Sept.  30.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  elected  to  congress,  but  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat;  was  first  president  of  the  Mississippi  Central  rail- 
road; a  presidential  elector  in  1876;  and  nominee  for  vice-president 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Benjamin  F.  Butler  in  1884. 

Williams,  George  H.,  educator;  born  in  1856;  died  in  Utica. 
N.  Y.,  July  12.  He  was  professor  of  organic  geology  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  was  a  recognized  authority  up- 
on geological  subjects;  had  written  many  pamphlets  and  a  text-book, 
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and  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  exhibit  of  precious  stones  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Winans,  Edwin  S.,  ex -governor  of  Michigan;  died  at  Hamburg, 
Mich.,  July  5. 

Foreign: — 

Beyens,  Baron,  Belgian  minister  to  France;  died  in  Paris  July  17. 

Brugsch,  Heinrich  Carl,  savant;  born  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Feb. 

18.  1827;  died  there  Sep.  10.     While  a  student   at   the  gymnasium, 

a  Latin  essay  on  the  demotic  writings  revealed  his  predilection   for 

Egyptian  studies.  His  first 
publications  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  Humboldt,  and  gained 
for  him  the  patronage  of 
Frederick  William  IV.  Means 
were  thereupon  furnished 
him  to  study  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  found  in  the 
museums  of  London,  Paris, 
Turin,  and  Leyden.  He  first 
visited  Egypt  in  1855,  and 
witnessed  important  finds  by 
Mariette.  Returning  to  Ber- 
lin, he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor and  curator  of  the 
Egyptian  museum.  In  1864 
he  was  made  consul  at  Cairo, 
and  in  1868  took  charge  of 
the  school  of  Egyptology 
newly  founded  in  that  city. 
He  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  pasha  by  the  khedive. 

Cain,  Nicholas,  sculp- 
tor; born  in  Paris,  France, 
in  1822;  died  there  Aug.  7. 
The  most  famous  of  his  creations  were  Family  of  Tigers,  Nubian 
Lion,  The  Lion  of  the  Sahara,  and  Rhinoceros  Attacked  by  ±igers. 
In   1869  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Cowell,  Sir  John  Claxton,  K.  C.  B.,  master  of  the  queen's 
household,  died  suddenly  in  London,  Eng..  Aug.  29. 

Fursch-Madi,  Amy,  prima  donna;  born  in  Belgium  in  1847;  died 
in  Warrenville,  N.  J.,  Sep.  20.  Her  successes  in  Brussels,  Paris, 
London,  and  New  York  were  notable.  Her  first  appearance  in  Amer- 
ica was  made  at  the  Metropolitan  opera  house,  New  York  city,  in 
1883,  as  was  also  her  last  in  1893.  After  the  death  of  Tietjens  and 
Parepa-Rosa,  she  was  by  many  considered  without  a  rival. 

Hardinge,  Charles  Stewart,  viscount;  born  in  1822;  died  in 
London,  Eng.,  July  28.  He  was  M.  P.  for  Downpatrick  1851-6,  and 
under- secretary  of  war  1838-9. 

Helmholtz,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  von,  scientist;  born 
in  Potsdam,  Prussia,  Aug.  31,  1821;  died  in  Berlin  Sep.  8.  He 
studied  medicine  at  the  military  institute  in  Berlin  and  served  on  the 
staff  of  one  of  the  hospitals,  afterwards  returning  to  Potsdam  as  an 
army  surgeon.  In  1845  he  was  given  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the 
Berlin  Academy,  in  which  the  great  John  Muller  was  director;  and 
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was  afterwards  chosen  professor  of  physiology  at  Konigsberg.  He 
was  transferred  to  a  similar  place  at  Bonn  in  1855,  and  to  Heidel- 
berg in  1865,  and  in  1871  to  the  place  before  occupied  by  Magnus  at 
the  Berlin  University,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His  ex- 
alted reputation  was  grounded  on  his  work  on  The  Conservation  of 
Force  (1847).  Professor  Helmholtz  is  to  be  credited  with  notable 
discoveries  in  almost  every  department  of  physics.  The  most 
directly  practical  of  these,  and  the  one  for  which  he  is  most  gener- 
ally known,  was  the  ophthalmoscope,  an  instrument  by  which  the 
whole  interior  of  the  eye  can  be  readily  examined,  and  which  is  now 
in  universal  use.  He  also  invented  a  method  of  analyzing  sound  by 
the  use  of  hollow  bodies  called  resonators.  He  discovered  the  acous- 
tic origin  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  human  speech,  and  invented  a  series 
of  tuning-forks  which  enabled  him  to  produce  them  artificially.  He 
first  established  a  relationship  between  sound  and  light  by  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  "sound  colors"  arranged  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  solar  spectrum.  He  succeeded  in  popularizing  the 
branches  of  tbe  sciences  in  which  he  labored,  so  that  humanity  in  gen- 
oral  might  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  alike  in  knowledge  and  in  ap- 
plied results.  His  published  works  are  quite  too  numerous  to  be  even 
named;  and  more  than  120  of  his  scientific  disquisitions  have  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  alone.  In  1873  he  received  the  Copley 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Eng.,  and  in  1883  was  raised 
to  "the  status  of  nobility"  by  decree  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  of 
Germany.  In  1893  he  visited  the  United  States  as  a  guest  at  the 
World's  Fair,  and  was  given  receptions  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
city.  Helmholtz  bas  more  profoundly  than  any  other  man,  save  per- 
haps Darwin,  modified  the  views  of  his  generation  with  reference  to 
some  unsolved  problems  of  the  universe.  The  history  of  his  life  is 
that  of  such  scientificwork  as  has  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  individual.  It  has  been  said  that  the  three  ideas  which  will 
make  the  present  century  memorable  in  coming  ages  are  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the 
germ  theory  of  disease.  The  first  is  indissolubly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Helmholtz. 

Henn,  William,  naval  officer;  died  in  Kildysart,  Ireland,  Sep. 
1.  He  was  a  retired  officer  of  tbe  British  navy,  but  was  best 
known  as  the  owner  of  the  cutter  Galatea,  which  competed  with  the 
Mayflower  for  the  America's  cup  in  1886.  He  acquired  also  some  dis- 
tinction as  an  explorer  in  Africa. 

Humbert,  Gustave  Amedee,  publicist;  born  in  Metz,  France, 
June  28,  1822;  died  in  Paris  Sep.  25.  He  first  gained  distinction  as 
a  legal  practitioner,  author,  and  professor.  Elected  to  tbe  national 
assembly  in  1871,  he  became  vice-president  of  the  republican  left; 
he  was  afterwards  elected  one  of  the  seventy-five  life  senators.  En- 
tered the  cabinet  of  M.  De  Freycinet  as  minister  of  justice  in  1887, 
and  was  named  president  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes  in  1890.  He  was 
also  an  officer  in  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Inglefield,  Sir  Edward,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  naval 
officer;  born  in  Cheltenbam,  Eng.,  in  1820;  died  in  London  Sep.  6. 
His  first  service  was  connected  with  the  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Sidon;  his  next  was  performed  in  South  American  waters.  He  was 
made  vice-admiral  in  1875;  was  superintendent  of  the  Malta  dock- 
yards 1871-7,  and  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  North  American  station 
1878-9.  He  commanded  three  Arctic  expeditions,  and  wrote  a  vol- 
ume on  his  experiences. 
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Keppel,  William  Coutts,  seventh  Earl  of  Albemarle;  born  in 
1832;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  Aug.  28.  He  was  appointed  private  sec- 
retary to  Lord  John  Russsll  in  1850;  civil  secretary  in  Canada  1853; 
was  under-secretary  for  war  in  1878  and  1885;  was  called  to  the  house 
of  lords  as  Baron  Ashford  in  1876;  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Albemarle  in  1891;  and  was  three  times  elected  to  parliament.  His 
father  was  said  to  be  one  the  last  survivors  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Layard,  Sir  Austen  Henry,  diplomatist  and  explorer;  born  irj 
Paris,  France,  March  3, 1817;  died  in  London,  Eng.,  July  5.  He  was 
educated  as  a  lawyer,  but  early  yielded  to  a  passion  for  travel,  ending 
in  the  exploration  of  Nineveh,  where  he  exhumed  many  remark- 
able specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  His  labors  were  set  forth  in  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains  (1848),  and  in  kindred  works  published  in  1851  and 
1853.  His  discoveries  are  recognized  as  of  the  highest  value  in  con- 
nection with  archaeological  science.  Layard's  life  was  fairly  divided 
between  exploration  and  public  service.  He  was  twice  elected  to 
parliament;  was  attache, to  the  British  embassy  at  Constantinople; 
twice  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs;  chief  commissioner  of 
works;  minister  at  Madrid;  and  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Aberdeen  University;  appointed 
trustee  of  the  national  gallery  in  1866;  received  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  1878;  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France  in  1890.  His  researches  not  only  rendered  the 
British  Museum  the  richest  oriental  repository  in  the  world,  but  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
east  by  means  of  the  multitude  of  cuneiform  inscriptions  they  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  scholars. 

Lisle,  M.  Leconte  de,  poet  born  in  1818;  died  in  Paris,  France, 
July  17.  His  works  were,  Poemes  Antiques  (1848),  Poemes  et  Poesies 
(1855),  Les  EHnnyes  (1873),  UApollonide  (1888).  In  11886  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  French  Academy,  to  fill  the  chair  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Mundy,  Baron  Jaromir,  physician;  born  in  Eichorn,  Moravia, 
in  1822;  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Vienna,  Aug.  23.  He  was  educated 
at  Wiirzburg;  served  several  years  as  an  army  surgeon;  acted  as  hos- 
pital director  at  the  siege  of  Paris  and  during  the  Commune;  was 
specially  distinguished  as  the  founder  of  the  Vienna  volunteer  am- 
bulance society.  He  was  a  prolific  author,  made  a  specialty  of  in- 
sanity, and,  strange  to  say,  in  his  writings  invariably  condemned  the 
act  of  suicide. 

Nunez,  Rafael,  statesman;  born  in  1833;  died  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, Sep.  18.  He  occupied  several  official  places  during  the  political 
transformations  through  which  the  separate  states  of  Colombia 
passed  before  being  united  in  the  existing  confederation.  He  was 
elected  president  in  1886,  and  re-elected  in  1892. 

Oliveira-Martins,  Joachim  Pedro,  author;  born  at  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  in  1845;  died  at  Oporto  Aug.  23.  He  represented  the  lat- 
ter town  in  the  cortes,  and  was  appointed  minister  of  finance  in  1892. 
He  was  an  eminent  writer  upon  historical  and  philosophical  subjects, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Lisbon  Academy. 

Paris,  Comte  de,  (Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans),  born  in  Paris  in 
1838;  died  it  Stowe  House,  Buckinghamshire,  Eng.,  Sep.  8.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe,  last  king 
of  France,  head  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  after  the 
■deatiiof  the  Comte  de  .hambord  in  1883,  head  of  the  whole  house  of 
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Bourbon  and  the  line  of  Capet.  From  the  death  of  his  father  in  1842, 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  crown  prince  of  France.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he,  with  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  was  for  prudential  reasons  taken  out  of  Paris,  first  to  Bligny, 
Verviers,  and  Eisenach,  and  afterwards  to  Claremont,  Eng.,  where 
his  grandfather  was,  and  where  he  was  educated.  A  year  later,  the 
ex-king  died,  and  mother  and  sons  returned  to  Germany.  In  1858 
his  mother  died,  and  the  count  came  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle,  the  Due  de  Nemours.  He  visited  Spain,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
Turkey,  and  Greece,  and,  on  his  return  from  the  Orient,  wrote  and 
published  a  volume  relating  his  experiences.  Later  he  published  a 
work  on  trade-unionism.  In  the  American  civil  war  the  count  and 
his  brother  offered  their  services  to  the  government,  and  were  ap- 
pointed aides  on  the  staff  of  General  McClellan.  In  1862,  on  account 
of  the  threatened  rupture  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
through  the  interference  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  Mexican  affairs,  they 
resigned  and  went  to  England.  The  count's  marriage  with  his 
cousin  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  Due  de  Montpensier,  took  place 
on  May  30,  1864.  When  the  Germans  invaded  France  in  1870,  he, 
with  his  brother,  asked  permission  to  enter  the  French  army,  which 
was  refused.  He  was  afterward  suffered  to  return  to  France,  and 
set  up  his  court  in  the  chateau  d%Eu;  but  in  1886,  in  consequence  of 
aroused  suspicions,  he  was  again  forced  into  exile,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  took  up  his  residence  at  Stowe  House,  and  there  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  From  time  to  time  he  issued  from  Stowe 
House  "manifestoes"  to  his  followers,  emphasizing  his  claim  to  the 
French  throne,  which,  however,  kept  growing  milder  in  tone  as  the 
years  went  on.  These  culminated  in  a  sort  of  farewell  address,  pub- 
lished only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  commending  the  patriotism 
of  President  Casimir-Perier,  and  exhorting  his  followers  to  support 
his  administration.  The  prize  he  coveted  he  never  won ;  but  he  did 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  whole  duty  in  his  enforced  sphere,  and 
died  regretted  even  by  those  who  had  driven  him  into  exile. 

Pater,  Walter,  author;  born  in  London,  Eng.,  in  1839;  died  at 
Oxford  July  30.  He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  in  1862;  in  1865  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  where  he  filled  various 
offices,  being,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  dean  and  lecturer.  His  first 
considerable  work,  The  Renaissance,  appeared  in  1873.  His  later 
works  were  Marius  the  Epicurean  and  Imaginary  Portraits.  His 
essays  were  numerous  and  his  lectures  finished  and  forceful. 

Rossi,  Jean  Baptiste,  archaeologist;  born  in  Rome,  Italy,  Feb. 
22,  1822;  died  there  Sep.  20.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Roman  College 
and  of  Marchi.  His  principal  discoveries  were  in  the  catacombs, 
ranging  from  the  days  of  Alexander  Severus  to  Constantine. 

Tawhiao,  second  Maori  king;  died  in  August.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  the  first  king,  in  June,  1860.  For  over  twenty  years  he  was 
uncompromisingly  hostile  to  the  New  Zealand  government,  but,  in 
1881,  gave  voluntary  submission  to  the  district  military  officer  at 
Waikato.  He  visited  England  in  1884,  hoping  to  induce  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  office  with  the  alleged  territorial  aggressions  of 
the  New  Zealand  government.  This  being  refused,  he  preserved  an 
attitude  of  passive  protest  to  the  land  policy  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment until  1892,  when  he  surrendered  all  further  pretensions  and  ac- 
cepted a  pension. 

Vettch,  John,  LL.  D.,  professor;  born  at  Peebles,  Scotland,  Oct. 
24.  1829:    died    in  Edinburgh    Sep.  3.     He  was  graduated  at  Edin- 
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burgh  University,  and  was  for  some  time  adjunct-professor  of  logic, 
etc.,  in  that  institution.  In  1860  he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  chair 
in  St.  Andrew's  University,  and  in  1863  likewise  appointed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  He  published  a  number  of  works  growing  out  of 
his  special  tastes,  as  well  as  books  of  poems  and  volumes  of  criticism, 
chief  among  which  were  The  Tweed,  and  other  Poems,  The  Theism 
of  Wordsworth,  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry,  and  Merlin. 

Yadrintsep,  Nikolai  M.,  author  and  publicist;  born  in  Siberia 
in  1842;  died  there  in  July.  He  was  for  many  years  owner  and 
editor  A  the  Eastern  Review,  and  a  recognized  adept  in  the  history, 
archaeology,  and  anthropology  of  Asiatic  Russia. 
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QHARLES  HENRY  PARKHURST,  D.  D.,  Presbyte- 
rian clergyman  and  municipal  reformer,  was  born  in 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  February  17,  1842,  of  the 
New  England  Puritan  or  Pilgrim  stock.  The  homestead 
which  was  his  birthplace  and  that  of  his  father,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sudbury  river,  has  completely  disappeared,  the 
site  having  been  included  in  the  Boston  water- works  system. 
The  house  was  of  the  unadorned  but  comfortable  type  com- 
mon on  New  England  farms  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago — a  two-storied  frame  structure  with  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  front  door,  topped  under  its  low  slant-roof  with 
a  broad  garret  whose  dim  and  quiet  corners  held  a  myste- 
rious attraction  for  children.  Until  young  Parkhurst  was 
about  eleven  years  of  age — at  which  time  (about  1853)  the 
family  removed  to  the  manufacturing  town  of  Clinton, 
not  many  miles  away — his  father  had  been  a  farmer  in  sum- 
mer and  a  schoolmaster  in  winter,  an  old-fashioned  com- 
bination of  employments  now  banished  from  even  rural 
regions  by  modern  educational  systems.  About  the  time 
of  this  removal  the  father  gave  up  school-teaching  and  took 
the  position  of  head  bookkeeper  for  a  great  manufacturing 
corporation.  His  children  had  their  schooling  from  him 
until  they  grew  old  enough  to  enter  the  academy.  Charles, 
however,  had  become  a  scholar  of  his  mother  not  long  be- 
fore their  change  of  residence.  In  former  years  she  had 
been  a  school-teacher,  and  she  resumed  this  occupation  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  in  the  old  homestead.  Both  then,  and 
four  or  five  years  afterward  in  Clinton,  where  Charles  had 
become  a  clerk  in  a  store,  he  studied  Latin  under  her  tui- 
tion. It  is  said  that  "  she  was  always  a  help  to  him  in 
his  studies." 

At  Clinton,  Charles  began  at  Miss  Lucretia  Morgan's 
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private  school;  then  attended  the  town  grammar  school  until 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  then  took  a  clerkship  at 
the  pay  of  three  dollars  a  week  in  H.  C.  Greeley's  dry  goods 
store.  Mr.  Greeley,  a  third  cousin  of  Horace  Greeley, 
still  has  the  principal  store  in  the  town,  though  he  has  re- 
moved from  the  building  in  which  young  Parkhurst  served; 
and  he  holds  his  young  salesman  and  errand-boy  of  former 
years  in  very  kindly  remembrance.  He  speaks  of  Charles 
as  a  boy  for  whom  he  had  much  liking,  and  in  whose  prin- 
ciples and  character  he  had  entire  confidence,  though  the 
youth  showed  no  special  fitness  for  the  work  of  a  salesman, 
and  evidently  looked  to  a  future  along  lines  of  literature 
rather  than  of  trade.  His  employer  remembers  his  liveli- 
ness in  conversation,  his  relish  for  jokes,  his  enjoyment  of 
wit  and  sarcasm,  and  especially  his  persistency  of  purpose. 
The  young  clerk  had  a  great  desire  for  study  and  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  a  teacher.  In  the  town  of  Lancaster,  two 
miles  away  from  his  home,  was  the  "Mansion  School," 
which  was  in  fact  an  academy  where  the  Reverend  M.  C. 
Stebbins,  a  Congregational  minister,  prepared  boys  for  col- 
lege. Parkhurst,  turning  from  a  mercantile  life,  entered 
this  academy,  walking  from  and  to  his  home  each  day. 
While  studying  he  also  began  his  work  of  teaching.  The 
daily  tramp  over  the  rough  hills  that  roll  eastward  from 
Wachusett  Mountain  may  have  given  him  his  taste  for  the 
Alpine  climbing  to  which  he  has  betaken  himself  in  his 
summer  vacations;  but  probably  his  Alpine  recreation  is 
one  of  the  forms  in  which  his  delight  in  doing  difficult 
things  develops  itself.  In  recent  years  he  has  passed  over 
Alps  that  had  been  deemed  insurmountable  barriers  to 
municipal  reform.  Not  only  this — he  has  shown  the  path 
and  has  stirred  a  city,  and  more  than  one  city,  to  follow. 
Having  finished  his  preparatory  course  at  the  academy, 
he  entered  Amherst  College  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  186*2, 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1866,  passing  immediately 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Amherst  High  School,  to  which 
lie  gave  two  years,  and  from  which  he  took  more  than  he 
gave,  inasmuch  as  one  of  his  pupils  there  shortly  afterward 
became  his  wife.  After  a  brief  service  as  instructor  in  the 
Williston  Seminary  at  Easthampton,  he  married  and  went 
to  Germany  for  theological  study,  having  his  mind  now 
set  on  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Two  years  at 
Halle,  Leipsic,  and  Bonn  ended  this  stage  of  study,  and  he 
returned  to  America  to  enter  on  pastoral  duty.  His  own 
estimate  of  the  educational  influences  which  thus  far  had 
prepared  him  for  his  life's  work  is  interesting:     "As  the 
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most  fortunate  feature  of  my  early  life,  I  regard  the  fact 
that  I  was  not  sent  much  to  school.  By  this  means  I  was 
not  so  bound  down  to  the  continuous  day  after  day  en- 
slavement to  school  discipline  as  to  render  it  irksome  and 
cause  me  to  hate  books  and  scholarship.  My  father  and 
mother  looked  after  my  education  until  I  was  sixteen  years 
old."  Evidently  his  mother,  with  her  unusual  intellectual 
and  moral  gifts,  gave  valuable  guidance  to  his  studies  and 
a  deep  impress  to  his  character.  Doctor  Parkhurst's  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  indebtedness  to  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Julius  H.  Seelye,  president  of  Amherst  College,  illustrates 
an  important  benefit  of  a  collegiate  course  which  is  not 
always  sufficiently  recognized:  "Aside  from  my  home 
training,  I  regard  the  most  salient  influence  of  my  life  as 
coming  from  my  fortunate  association  with  the  late  President 
Julius  Seelye  at  the  time  that  I  was  a  student."  He  speaks 
of  the  president's  "strong  rich  nature"  as  having  "left  his 
impress  upon  me."  Thus,  in  many  colleges  the  true  edu- 
cators have  acted  and  are  acting  as  creators  of  intellectual 
and  moral  ideals  of  incalculable  value  and  force.  A  nature 
observant  and  alert  like  that  of  our  young  student,  gains 
through  such  gift  of  an  ideal  in  a  living  person  an  inesti- 
mable impress  and  impulse. 

President  Seelye,  who  had  formed  a  high  regard  for  his 
pupil,  doubtless  deemed  it  a  service  both  to  him  and  to  the 
First  Church  (Congregational)  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 
when  he  advised  the  church  to  call  to  its  pastorate  the 
theological  student  just  then  returned  from  Germany. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  offered  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  in  Pepperell,  Massachusetts.  The  Lenox 
call  was  accepted,  and  his  work  there  began  in  1874.  Af- 
ter five  years  it  was  ended  by  his  acceptance  of  a  call  to  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city. 
The  call  was  the  result  of  the  young  pastor's  sermons  hav- 
ing been  heard  by  New  Yorkers  who  were  summer  resi- 
dents or  visitors  in  Lenox.  Notable  among  these  was 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  New  Y ork,  who,  in  a  recent  public  address  in  New 
York,  half  jocularly,  but  with  all  his  usual  delicacy  and 
geniality, 'suggested  that  Dr.  Parkhurst's  introduction  to 
work  in  New  York  might  be  credited  to  him,  inasmuch  as 
►having  heard  the  young  minister  preach  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Lenox,  he  had  advised  a  friend  who  was 
an  official  of  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in 
New  York,  then  seeking  a  pastor,  that  they  would  do  well 
to  hear  him  with  a  view  to  a  call.     The  good  bishop,  al- 
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ways  watchful  to  do  the  helpful  thing,  showed  in  this  act 
the  amity  in  which  differing  Christian  denominations  now 
dwell — an  Episcopal  prelate  commending  a  Congregational 
minister  to  a  Presbyterian  church,  with  the  result  of  a 
most  successful  pastorate. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  Doctor  Parkhurst's 
work  in  New  York  began.  He  commanded  attention  as  a 
preacher  from  the  first,  from  both  his  critical  and  his  un- 
critical hearers;  but  his  oratory  was  not  of  the  sort  that 
takes  the  town  by  storm.  The  public  attitude  toward  him 
was  at  first  largely  interrogative — his  independence  in 
thought  was  so  marked;  his  use  of  words  often  so  novel 
yet  often  so  singularly  apt;  his  carelessness  so  evident  as 
to  the  tricks  and  aids  on  which  the  common-place  "  fine 
speaker"  relies;  his  lambent  humor  seemingly  so  unaware 
of  itself;  his  general  simplicity  and  directness  so  broidered 
at  spots  with  quaint  flourishes  of  fancy  or  of  phrase;  his 
comparative  indifference  to  mere  dogma,  however  authori- 
tative by  the  voice  of  a  church,  balanced  with  such  ur- 
gency on  the  fundamental  moral  contents  and  bearings  of 
Christianity.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  definitely  concerning 
the  growth  or  change  of  a  man's  style  of  public  address,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  observer's  point  of  hearing;  but  it 
is  probable  that  Doctor  Parkhurst's  style  has  been  modified 
by  the  years  in  which  he  has  had  to  face  the  problems  of- 
fered to  such  an  earnest  nature  as  his  by  the  wealth  and 
the  poverty  of  a  great  city,  and  by  the  crime  that  lurks  in 
both  alike.  Concerning  his  preaching  in  the  very  early 
years  of  his  ministry,  some  people  in  Clinton,  his  boyhood 
home,  tell  of  his  first  visit  there  as  a  preacher — of  his  lofty 
style,  polysyllabic  words,  theological  technicalities,  Latin 
quotations,  and  of  the  congregation  understanding  nothing 
but  their  own  ignorance;  and  of  his  mother's  wise  and 
kind  advice  never  to  preach  in  that  way  again.  Such 
stories  usually  gain  size  as  they  roll  along  the  years;  but 
probably  both  his  thought  and  style,  having  much  of  their 
present  originality,  but  far  less  of  their  present  simplicity, 
directness,  and  pungent  practical  moral  appeal,  were  less 
"  understanded  of  all  the  people"  than  are  his  utterances 
of  to-day,  which  his  city  and  the  whole  land  pause  to  hear. 

It  is  evident  that  in  recent  years  it  is  far  from  Doctor 
Parkhurst's  care  in  public  speech  whether  his  style  is  pleas- 
ing, pretty,  polished,  precise,  graceful,  dignified,  grand, 
impressive:  facts  and  living  men  are  his  concern,  and  these 
are  taking  care  of  his  style.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  nature  of  the  man  reveals  itself  in  his  whole 
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mode  of  pulpit  and  platform  address.  His  use  of  the  epigram 
is  at  times  a  very  marked  characteristic.  In  the  use  of  this 
mode  he  is  a  prince — sentence  after  sentence  flashing  a 
keen,  quick  ray.  Extreme  and  continuous  brilliancy  in 
this  line  was,  in  the  view  of  some,  a  fault  in  his  earlier 
years  in  New  York;  but  now  his  epigrams  serve  him  and 
do  not  lead.  Still,  in  dividing  his  theme  and  in  marshal- 
ling its  successive  parts,  he  is  never  ostentatiously  logical. 
Hence  the  connection  of  thought  is  not  always  instantly 
seen:  a  variety  of  sentences,  many  of  them  brilliant,  seem 
to  be  strung  together  by  chance  or  by  an  errant  fancy. 
After  a  little  the  hearer  becomes  aware  of  a  certain  insist- 
ence of  tone  which  gives  note  of  a  strong  underswell  of  feel- 
ing and  purpose;  a  theme  becomes  evident,  though  not  a 
theme  anxious  to  proclaim  its  presence  and  power:  the 
insistence  gradually  becomes  persistence,  though  the  speak- 
er's theme  and  his  purpose  in  it  show  no  solicitude  lest 
they  shall  not  be  seen  of  men.  The  effect  is,  at  least  for 
a  time,  that  every  hearer  is  allowed  to  frame  the  precise 
logical  contents  of  the  discourse  in  words  to  suit  himself — 
thus  making  the  thought  in  some  sense  his  own;  while 
with  pointed  thrust  that  lays  the  English  language  under 
tribute  for  keen  and  direct  explicitness,  or  with  wide  rang- 
ing stroke  that  sweeps  the  field  clear  of  all  possible  lurking- 
places  for  evasion  and  escape,  the  practical  moral  issue  is 
crowded  home.  The  seeming  fragments  of  discourse  reveal 
their  essential  unity,  the  theme  completes  itself,  the  speak- 
er's purpose  is  accomplished.  His  aim  has  been  not  aesthet- 
ical,  logical,  ecclesiastical,  doctrinal,  except  incidentally; 
it  has  been  directly  and  practically  moral.  Yet,  since 
morality  for  a  being  like  man  cannot  exist  without  the 
spiritual,  his  preaching  is  also  spiritual.  If  he  does  not 
preach  so  much  about  Christ  as  is  the  custom  of  some  good 
men,  he  preaches  Christ  to  the  dismay  of  the  pharisaical, 
to  the  awakening  of  souls  that  lie  spiritually  unconscious, 
and  as  the  great  Hope  of  the  penitent  and  the  Help  of  the 
helpless. 

Doctor  Parkhurst's  monumental  work  in  the  public  es- 
timation is  his  work  in  municipal,  and  incidentally  in  so- 
cial, reform.  By  reason  of  this  his  name  shines  on  the  an- 
nals of  his  city  in  letters  legible  to  the  farthest  borders  of 
the  land.  The  motive  and  power  of  this  work,  however, 
were  not  in  political,  or  social,  or  even  ethical  science;  the 
motive  and  power  were  spiritual  and  personal,  the  lines  of 
applied  force  were  spiritual  and  personal.  All  this  was 
unique.     The  success  thus  far  has  been  unique,  so  unique 
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that  though  actual  it  is  as  yet  hardly  credible.  Indeed 
the  Philistines  are  not  believing  it  even  yet;  they  are  watch- 
ing to  see  the  whole  movement  fade  out  and  be  forgotten. 
The  Philistines  will  be  proved  entirely  right  in  this  expecta- 
tion unless  the  movement  be  continually  fed  with  a  spirit- 
ual life  through  the  channels  of  a  personal  interest  and 
activity. 

In  1891,  near  the  end  of  March,  on  the  lamented  death 
of  the  Reverend  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  Doctor  Park- 
hurst  was  chosen  to  that  office.  He  had  been  a  citizen  of 
New  York  for  about  twelve  years  when  he  was  thus  brought 
into  official  relations  with  reformatory  work.  He  began 
very  quietly,  with  no  promises  or  predictions.  Probably 
he  early  studied  the  records  of  the  detective  department  of 
the  society's  work,  and  found  clues  for  his  keen  eye,  reve- 
lations of  corruption  among  high  city  officials,  collusion  with 
crime,  the  hand  open  for  bribes.  Certainly  the  new  presi- 
dent must  have  found  enough  to  excite  his  suspicions  that 
some  at  least  of  the  men  whom  the  public  were  paying  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  were  selling  law  and  justice  in  a  vile 
compact  with  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye.  This  called 
into  play  his  surprising  power  as  an  organizer  and  an  in- 
vestigator. His  society  was  busied  for  many  weary  months 
in  tracking  not  only  law-breakers  but  also  administrative 
officials.  That  he  might  know  exactly  what  crimes  to 
charge  and  what  evidence  could  be  adduced,  he  took  on 
himself  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  detective  duty  of 
personally  inspecting  not  so  much  the  lowest  haunts  of  vice 
as  the  more  degrading  scenes  of  its  luxury  and  splendor 
whence  largest  revenue,  of  blackmail  was  drawn  by  the 
city's  legal  custodians. 

At  length — as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous  number 
of  this  Quarterly — Doctor  Parkhurst  had  become  convinced 
and  felt  himself  able  to  show  publicly,  that  certainly  one, 
and  probably  more,  of  the  departments  of  municipal  govern- 
ment were  not  only  systematically  plundering  the  public, 
but  were  also  conniving  at  numerous  forms  of  filthy  and 
outrageous  crime;  that  gamblers,  lottery-agents,  violators 
of  excise  laws,  " green-goods"  men  (sellers  of  pretended 
counterfeit  money  to  their  dupes),  keepers  of  brothels,  and 
other  purveyors  of  vice,  were  and  had  been  for  years  pro- 
tected by  various  public  officials  in  return  for  regular  pay- 
ments to  those  officials  according  to  a  certain  schedule; 
that  guilty  and  innocent  alike  had  been  subjected  to  extor- 
tion by  false-swearing,  blackmail,  intimidation,  and  op- 
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pression;  that  numerous  appointments  on  the  police  force 
had  been  sold  for  so  many  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and  po- 
sitions as  captain  for  so  many  thousand  dollars;  that  for 
years  past,  at  innumerable  points  in  the  city  the  election 
laws  had  been  openly  violated  to  such  an  extent  that  elec- 
tions in  New  York  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name  through  connivance  of  the  police  and  other  officials 
at  fictitious  registration,  tampering  with  ballots,  repeating 
by  voters,-  violent  assault  on  voters,  and  bribery;  that  the 
whole  city  government,  in  some  respects  ably  administered 
by  an  irresponsible  clique  of  politicians,  had  become  in  all 
moral  aspects  an  organized  outrage  in  unblushing  defiance 
of  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Thus  far  the  investigator  had  shown  tenacity,  penetra- 
tion, self-sacrifice,  and  wonderful  gifts  as  an  organizer. 
What  was  he  now  to  do?  What  could  he  do — one  man? 
For,  though  he  had  a  noble  company  of  helpers,  alert,  brave, 
faithful,  diligent,  all  their  further  doing  depended  on  his. 
Had  not  previous  attempts  at  reform  been  vain?  Enthusi- 
asm had  been  kindled  in  former  years,  vast  meetings  gath- 
ered, parties  organized,  elections  contested,  all  to  no  result; 
except  that  once  indeed  a  "reform  mayor"  had  been 
chosen,  who,  though  of  a  nature  not  easily  hoodwinked  or 
snared,  had  found  himself  as  powerless  as  a  wooden  image 
to  stem  the  tides  of  corruption  that  coursed  through  all  chan- 
nels of  the  municipal  life.  And  now,  what  could  this  man 
do? — Go  forth  with  a  few  followers  and  summon  Gibraltar 
to  surrender?  That  was  precisely  what  he  did.  It  was  moral 
courage  of  singularly  high  degree.  The  action  showed 
a  strong  spiritual  fibre,  of  a  fineness  too  which  may  not 
even  yet  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  of  us  who  admire  the 
action  in  its  success.  Without  claiming  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  to  read  all  motives,  and  to  assign  merit,  we  may 
say  that  if  a  man  had  been  for  some  years  honestly  preach- 
ing Christ  to  his  fellows,  and  had  in  so  doing  actually 
preached  Christ  to  himself,  then  this  is  the  kind  of  act 
that  that  man  would  find  himself  doing  without  much  stay 
for  consideration  and  without  rating  his  courage  as  very 
high  in  doing  it.  Acts  of  the  same  general  sort  are  proba- 
bly done  by  multitudes  of  men  and  women,  only  they  are 
not  yet  the  fashion  in  politics.  The  whip  of  small  cords 
in  Christ's  hand,  with  which,  after  overturning  the  tables 
of  the  money-changers,  he  drove  them,  cowering  under  his 
indignation,  from  the  sacred  precincts;  and,  in  seeming 
contrast  yet  in  profound  moral  unity  therewith,  the  in- 
stant forgiveness,  the  patient  helpfulness  to  the  uttermost 
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for  every  man  or  woman  that  however  unworthy  sought 
him  with  penitence — these  two  Christ-like  elements  round- 
ing into  one  moral  sphere  in  our  recent  municipal  life  may 
explain  on  the  one  hand  the  deep  and  quenchless  glow  of 
anger  against  venal  officials  who  were  tracked  in  the  very 
act  of  selling  law  and  throttling  justice  and  fattening  on 
the  profits  of  organized  fraud  and  on  the  systematic  tribute 
from  dishonored  womanhood;  and  may  explain  also  the 
earnest  pity  for  the  morally  weak  and  fallen,  the  fatherly 
counsel,  the  invitation  to  hope,  the  provisions  for  aid — 
concerning  all  which  there  has  been  no  public  heralding. 
The  gentler  side  of  Doctor  Parkhurst's  character  has 
necessarily  come  but  little  into  public  view  compared  with 
his  courage,  aggressiveness,  and  tenacity.  He  is  a  stern 
judge  of  sin,  but  counts  himself  in  close  brotherhood  with 
the  sinner.  His  natural  quickness  of  temper  and  impa- 
tience with  the  faults  of  others — qualities  that  sometimes 
evince  themselves  in  rasping  speech — cover  from  view  a 
great  heart  of  sympathy  for  the  miserable,  and,  as  has  been 
well  said,  "a  willingness  to  give  of  his  best  to  anyone  who 
presents  a  need,  an  ever-growing  sense  of  his  own  respon- 
sibility, a  forgetf ulness  of  his  own  pleasure."  This  earnest 
lover  of  music  turns  at  the  last  moment  from  a  rare  musical 
performance  when  a  message  from  a  mission-worker  asks 
him  to  find  a  nurse  for  a  poor  person  in  sickness.  He  is 
absorbed  by  the  duty  or  the  need  of  the  moment.  This 
fearless  assailant  of  corrupt  officials  has  shown  equal  fear- 
lessness in  assuming  the  work  of  a  nurse  in  a  case  of  malig- 
nant disease  from  which  the  neighbors  had  fled.  In  pass- 
ing we  note  his  absolute  sincerity,  one  of  whose  accompani- 
ments is  a  detestation  of  all  forms  of  affectation  or  of  cant; 
while  another  of  its  accompaniments  is  a  seriousness  tre- 
mendous enough  for  the  making  of  a  full-blown  fanatic 
were  it  not  savingly  qualified  by  a  quick  sense  of  the  hu- 
morous. Moreover  his  contagious  cheerfulness  and  his 
ever-flashing  hopefulness  would  not  comport  with  fanati- 
cism, nor  would  his  remarkable  gift  of  discerning  the  cen- 
tre-point in  a  debate  and  the  centre-fact  in  a  complex  situa- 
tion. Such  a  combination  of  qualities  explains  the  notable 
relation  which  this  merciless  denouncer  of  vice  holds  to  the 
denizens  of  the  most  vicious  quarters  of  his  city.  It  might 
be  thought  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe  after  dark  in  those 
purlieus:  instead,  he  is  hailed  as  a  friend,  looked  to  as  a 
strong  helper  against  official  oppression,  believed  in  as  un- 
selfishly seeking  the  public  good,  and  clung  to  as  sympa- 
thetic with  the  miserable.      There   are    districts   among 
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whose  people  this  man  has  become  in  effect  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, opening  to  them  the  possibilities,  influences,  and 
hopes  of  a  range  of  human  character  of  which  they  had  had 
scarcely  a  glimpse  before.  Sometimes  modest  cheers  greet 
him  as  he  passes  homeward;  the  street-arabs  call  out  in  the 
dusk,  "Good-night,  Doctor  Parkhurst;"  the  half-starved 
Polish  Jews  regard  him  as  "an  Israelite  indeed."  The 
great  anti-Tammany  vote  last  November  in  some  disreputa- 
ble precincts  which  had  been  Tammany  strongholds  for 
a  generation,  was  due  in  part  to  Doctor  Parkhurst's  revela- 
tions of  evil,  but  probably  more  to  his  revelations  of  good. 
Good  counts  for  something  in  this  world,  after  all. 

There  was  a  comedy  of  errors  in  the  public  mind  about 
Doctor  Parkhurst  and  his  work.  At  first,  he  was  con- 
demned as  righteous  overmuch,  magnifying  peccadillos 
and  trifling  irregularities  into  awful  crimes.  He  worked 
on.  Then  he  was  counted  a  mere  alarmist  whose  brains 
all  lay  in  his  jaw.  He  worked  on.  Then  he  was  discovered 
to  be  one  of  those  ministers  who  vulgarly  seek  notoriety  in 
lines  outside  of  their  calling.  He  worked  on.  Then  it 
was  brought  to  light  that  he  was  a  bitter  partizan  and  an 
organizer  of  a  scheme  to  besmirch  the  dominant  party  in 
New  York  and  in  the  nation.  He  worked  on.  Then  came 
the  epoch  of  ridicule,  and  his  name  was  the  bye- word  that 
called  forth  inextinguishable  merriment  in  companies  of 
the  shrewd  and  wise  as  the  name  of  a  man  who  imagined 
himself  about  to  reform  the  world  by  laboriously  revealing 
vices  that  everyone  had  always  known  to  exist,  and  that 
everyone  knew  would  continue  so  long  as  man  continued 
on  the  earth.  He  worked  on.  Then  came  the  stage  of  in- 
dignation: his  methods  were  seen  to  be  worse  than  the 
crimes  that  they  unearthed,  and  brought  to  light  the  hid- 
den things  of  darkness  in  such  wise  as  to  bring  a  wide  and 
deep  public  demoralization:  he  ought  to  be  stopped  as  a 
nuisance,  for  he  was  not  only  causing  the  poor  unfortunate 
women  who  were  victims  of  one  department  of  the  new  po- 
lice activity  to  be  turned  into  the  street  to  starve  and 
freeze,  but  he  was  spreading  the  taint  of  vice  from  its  usual 
abodes  into  neighborhoods  previously  protected  from  it. 
He  worked  on.  He  knew  what  his  slowly  rising  mass  of 
testimony  meant:  it  meant  ruin  or  disgrace  to  certain  high 
officials,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  a  government  which  was 
largely  an  organized  crime.  As  for  the  miserable  women — 
one  of  their  number  reports  that  she  was  shown  into  his 
parlor,  having  been  driven  into  the  street  the  night  before. 
She  was  defiant,  wore  a  hard,  battered  face,  and  her  tongue 
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carried  curses,  for  she  had  been  told  that  this  man  was  the 
cause  of  all  her  trouble.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was  weep- 
ing; and  she  went  forth  penitent  to  begin  the  struggle  for 
a  new  life  with  the  assurance  of  a  great  sympathy.  "  My 
own  brother  could  not  have  been  kinder/'  she  afterward 
said.  This  man  must  have  had  a  grim  feeling  of  humor 
when  he  was  accused  of  organizing  a  fierce  crusade  against 
helpless  and  miserable  women,  and  when  he  was  jeered  at 
as  attempting  to  suppress  vice  that  was  in  suppressive.  He 
.  had  at  length  become  sure  of  his  ground :  he  had  the  clues 
in  his  hand,  the  facts  in  his  books  of  record — names,  locali- 
ties, dates,  sums  of  money  paid  as  bribes  to  officials;  and  all 
these  in  vast  mass,  with  witnesses  in  person.  So  at  length 
he  quietly  made  the  astounding  reply  to  the  jeer  that  he  was 
trying  to  do  the  impossible  in  an  endeavor  to  suppress  vice, 
that  he  was  not  just  then  busied  with  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press vice,  inasmuch  as  he  and  his  fellow  citizens  were  hir- 
ing the  police  and  the  judiciary  at  the  rate  of  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  for  that  purpose;  but  that  he  was  only 
making  plain  to  the  whole  town  the  fact  that  the  officials 
who  were  paid  for  checking  crime  and  arresting  criminals 
were  to  a  very  large  extent  themselves  the  patrons  of  crime, 
in  close  league  with  criminals,  and  in  an  actual  conspiracy 
against  the  laws.  He  did  not  fear  to  bring  charges  against 
a  department  so  high  as  the  district  attorney's  office:  this, 
with  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the  city  government  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  police  administration  in  particular,  he  gave 
to  the  public  in  a  sermon  from  his  own  pulpit.  The  im- 
pugned officials  tried  for  a  time  to  make  light  of  it,  but  it 
was  the  starting  of  the  avalanche. 

An  episode  in  Dr.  Parkhurst's  work  which  illustrates 
his  independence  in  judgment,  his  singleness  of  view,  and 
his  unflinching  tenacity,  is  his  relation  to  the  executive 
head  of  the  New  York  police  department,  Superintendent 
Byrnes.  Byrnes's  remarkable  capabilities  as  an  adminis- 
trative official  and  in  detective  work,  have  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  of  the  first  rank.  But  Doctor  Parkhurst  de- 
clares that  he  found  him  at  the  beginning  blocking  inves- 
tigation, and  decrying  not  only  his  methods  but  also  his 
motives,  even  asserting  (in  December,  1892)  that  in  revenge 
for  the  refusal  of  the  police  to  give  false  evidence  in  a  cer- 
tain case,  Doctor  Parkhurst  and  his  helpers  had  "planned 
to  compass  the  ruin  of  the  police  department  and  city  offi- 
cials/' Byrnes  further  declared  that  the  police  had  not 
closed  certain  gambling  houses  and  other  evil  resorts  com- 
plained of  by  Doctor    Parkhurst  because  they   could  not 
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obtain  the  evidence.  Doctor  Parkhurst  replied  that 
Byrnes's  detectives  had,  by  his  own  showing,  been  able  to 
track  the  detectives  of  the  Parkhurst  society  in  their  visits 
to  these  resorts  to  gather  evidence;  and  he  further  said, 
suppose  that,  as  was  charged,  he  [Parkhurst]  had  "ar- 
ranged with  all  his  elders,  deacons,  and  deaconesses  to 
discover  the  facts  as  to  the  domestic  life  of  police  com- 
missioners, captains  etc.,  how  would  that  help  Mr. 
Byrnes"  in  his  neglect  of  his  official  duty?  "If  the  exi- 
gency arises  again,  I  shall  put  a  detective  on  Mr.  Byrnes." 
After  Doctor  Parkhurst's  work  had  been  seen  by  the 
whole  town  to  have  achieved  a  sweeping  success,  Byrnes 
changed  his  tone,  speaking  of  Doctor  Parkhurst's  action  as 
having  been  needed  and  useful.  The  reform  leader,  how- 
ever, protests  against  any  reorganization  of  the  department 
under  Byrnes's  headship. 

The  thorough  detective  work  of  Doctor  Parkhurst's 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  of  the  later  City 
Vigilance  League,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
clung  to  his  work  of  arousing  the  city,  may  be  said  both 
to  have  made  necessary  and  inevitable  the  investigation  by 
the  committee  of  the  New  York  senate  under  Mr.  Lexow, 
and  to  have  made  possible  the  success  of  that  investiga- 
tion. The  story  of  that  committee  belongs  elsewhere,  but 
its  whole  success  is  by  the  popular  judgment  attributed 
to  Doctor  Parkhurst.  The  revulsion  of  public  feeling  re- 
garding him  was  complete.  He  became  the  theme  of 
universal  praise.  During  his  absence  for  rest  in  Europe 
after  his  hard  campaign,  leading  journals  in  the  city  kept 
his  name  flying  at  the  head  of  their  columns  in  nomina- 
tion for  the  mayoralty.  This  proposal  he  crisply  nega- 
tived on  his  return,  choosing  for  himself,  as  he  said,  no 
other  influence  than  a  moral  influence — also  refusing 
what  might  seem  to  be  a  personal  reward  for  his  public 
work.  In  like  manner  he  dissuaded  Mr.  John  W.  Goff, 
the  brilliant,  incisive,  and  resourceful  counsel  of  the 
Lexow  Committee,  from  accepting  the  mayoralty  nomi- 
nation which  had  been  tendered  him  because  of  his  admir- 
able work  in  developing  the  points  in  the  vast  mass  oi 
testimony  supplied  by  Doctor  Parkhurst's  society.  This 
leads  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  municipal  campaign  against 
the  Tammany  democracy,  which  ended  in  the  great  vic- 
tory of  last  November.  That  campaign  revealed  Doctor 
Parkhurst's  skill  and  sagacity  as  a  manager  of  men,  and 
his  generalship  in  public  movements.  It  was  not  known 
whether  Tammany  could  be  dislodged  from  its  stronghold. 
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It  was  felt  that  there  must  be  a  union  of  the  various  ele- 
ments that  were  in  opposition  to  it  on  one  or  another 
ground;  but  the  diverse  character  and  aims  of  these  ele- 
ments made  the  task  of  union  delicate  and  difficult.  The 
leaders  of  the  several  parties  held  common  conference  with 
Doctor  Parkhurst  with  a  view  to  joining  forces.  They 
made  him  their  arbiter,  recognizing  that  the  moral  power 
of  the  city  was  behind  him.  He,  a  republican,  persist- 
ently opposed  a  straight  republican  campaign;  demanded 
that  this  municipal  contest  should  be  kept  entirely  sep- 
arate from  national  issues;  yet  pointed  out  that  as  the  re- 
publicans must  be  depended  on  for  the  largest  number 
of  votes  against  Tammany,  it  was  best  that  a  non-partisan 
republican  should  head  the  ticket  for  mayor,  and  that 
the  other  offices  should  be  divided  among  the  various 
anti-Tammany  organizations.  The  republican  candidate 
for  mayor  was  to  pledge  himself  to  a  thoroughly  non-par- 
tisan administration.  The  plan,  opposed  at  first,  ulti- 
mately commended  itself  to  all  who  desired  reform,  and 
the  reform  ticket  under  Colonel  William  L.  Strong  was 
successful  at  the  polls  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  successful  union  could  have  been  effected, 
had  not  Doctor  Parkhurst's  investigations  frightened  the 
public  out  of  their  partisanship  and  into  action  for  re- 
form, and  had  not  Doctor  Parkhurst  himself  gained  such 
a  moral  hold  on  the  public  mind  that  he  was  able  to  com- 
mand general  confidence  as  an  arbiter  between  conflicting 
political  claims. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  1894,  Doctor  Parkhurst's 
great  work  had  become  an  undeniable  success,  the  public 
gratitude  and  respect  demanded  some  expression,  and 
various  meetings  and  conferences  were  held  to  decide  on 
the  form  most  appropriate  for  such  expression.  When 
he  was  consulted  by  a  committee  of  eminent  citizens, 
he  replied  disclaiming  his  desert  of  any  reward  for 
having  done  the  duty  that  came  to  his  hand  as  a  citizen, 
refusing  any  testimonial  that  should  inure  to  his  personal 
advantage,  and  intimating  that  any  persons  who  would 
like  to  advance  the  moral  interests  of  the  city  in  whose 
behalf  he  had  wrought  might  aid  that  work  by  providing 
for  the  City  Vigilance  League  an  official  home  and  centre 
of  operations.  Large  contributions  are  being  daily  received 
as  we  go  to  press. 

Doctor  Charles  Henry  Parkhurst  has  earned  the  title 
of  Hero  of  Municipal  Reform. 
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/^UR  chronicle  of  the  war  between  Japan  and  China 
closed  with  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Ping- Yang, 
September  15,  and  the  great  naval  engagement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yalu  river,  September  17.  Later  reports 
show  that  the  capture  of  Ping- Yang  was  the  work  of  one 
day  only,  September  15. 
The  action  began  at  day- 
break under  orders  of 
Gen.  Nodzu,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief  i  n 
the  absence  of  Marshal 
Count  Yamagata.  The 
battle  opened  with  an  ar- 
tillery attack  on  the  three 
forts  near  the  river,  held 
by  a  Chinese  force  of  5,- 
000  men;  these  forts  be- 
came untenable  by  3 
o'clock  p.  m.,  and  the 
Chinese  fled;  but  an  hour 
earlier  all  the  forts  on  the 
east  of  Ping- Yang  had 
been  reduced  by  the 
Japanese  centre.     The 

O  h  1  11  e  S  e    general   now   CUIEF  of  staff  of  the  imperial  Japanese 

hoisted  the  white  flag, 
and  asked  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  till  the 
morning,  when  he  would  surrender  the  town.  In  the  night 
the  Chinese  attempted  a  sortie  at  two  points,  but  were  driven 
back  with  great  slaughter.  When  the  victors  entered  Ping- 
Yang  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  place  was  found  to 
have  been  deserted  both  by  the  Chinese  army  and  by  its  in- 
habitants. Many  of  the  houses  were  in  ruins,  and  the  streets 
were  cumbered  with  dead  bodies  of  men  and  animals.  In  the 
forts  were  to  be  seen  the  heads  of  decapitated  Japanese  pris- 
oners. An  eye-witness  credits  the  victorious  army  with  ex- 
emplary humanity  to  the  enemy's  wounded,  who  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  surgeons  and  the  hospital  attendants  the 
same  treatment  as  the  victors' own  wounded.  This  humane 
conduct  of  the  victors  afterward  won  for  Japan  a  suspension 
of  judgment  in  America  and  Europe  for  nearly  a  month 
upon  the  story  of  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Japanese 
army  to  the  defenseless  inhabitants  of  Port  Arthur.     The 
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number  of  Chinese  taken  prisoners  in  the  action  is  put  by 
the  later  reports  at  700  instead  of  12,000;  Chinese  killed 
and  wounded,  2,000;  Japanese  killed,  192,  wounded,  487. 
Significant  of  the  backwardness  of  China  is  the  fact  that 


ADMIRAL   ITO, 

THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  JAPANESE  FLEET   IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 

YALU  RIVER. 

the  city  and  forts  were  found  "  strewn  with  quantities  of 
matchlocks,  lances,  spears,  bows,  arrows,  old  swords,  and 
rattan  shields;"  nevertheless  the  force  engaged  at  Ping- 
Yang  belonged  to  the  first  army  mobilized  for  the  present 
war,  and  naturally  would  be  equipped  in  the  most  effective 
way. 

Later  advices  do  not  in  the  least  diminish  the  impor- 
tance of  the  naval  action  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  river. 
The  war-vessels  in  that  action  on  the  Chinese  side  num- 
bered fourteen,  with  four  torpedo  boats;  the  Japanese  had 
eleven  ships.  The  advantage  was  with  the  Japanese  in 
the  matter  of  rapid-fire  guns — about  three  to  one — and 
they  had  the  advantage  also  in  the  greater  manceuvering 
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power  of  their  ships.  But  the  Chinese  had  in  the  two 
ships  Chen- Yuen  and  Ting- Yuen  such  preponderance  of 
armament  and  armor  as  must  needs  have  insured  them  the 
victory  (says  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy),  if  battles  are 
won  by  war  enginery  and  not  by  valor  and  skill.  Seaman- 
ship and  discipline  won  the  day.  The  story  of  the  fight 
as  recounted  by  a  United  States  naval  officer  is  as  follows: 
About  noon  the  Chinese  fleet  in  the  Yalu  and  lying  off 
the  coast  descried  the  Japanese  fleet  approaching,  and, 
weighing  anchor,  steamed  out  in  wedge-shaped  formation 
to  meet  the  enemy,  who  was  in  single  column.  At  4,300 
yards'  distance  fire  was  opened  on  both  sides,  but  the  shots 
fell  short.  Relying  on  his  superiority  in  ships  and  weight 
of  metal,  the  Chinese  admiral  sought  to  come  to  close 
quarters;  but  the  superior  skill  of  the  Japanese  in  ma- 
noeuvering  prevented  that,  and  the  Japanese  made  splendid 
practice  with  the  long-range  quick-firing  guns.  The  Jap- 
anese ships  circled  round  the  enemy,  coming  in  closer  when 
engaging  the  smaller  Chinese  vessels,  and  keeping  out  of 
range  of  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy's  battle  ships.  First 
to  leave  the  Chinese  line  was  the  Chili-Yuen,  which  made 
a  desperate  charge  on  the  Japanese.  The  description  of 
the  Chih- Yuen  reads:  displacement  2,300  tons;  protected; 
armament  three  8.3-inch  guns,  two  6-inch,  eight  6- 
pounders,  two  3-pounders,  eight  machine  guns;  speed  18£ 
knots.  She  went  down  before  coming  to  '*  close  quar- 
ters/' struck,  as  the  the  Chinese  declare,  200  times.  To 
her  assistance  steamed  the  King-  Yuen, displacement  2,900 
tons;  protective  armor  5^  to  9£  inches;  armament,  two 
8.3-inch  guns,  two  5  9-inch,  seven  machine  guns;  speed 
16  knots  This  ship  also  went  down,  sunk  by  a  torpedo 
say  the  Chinese,  by  a  shot  according  to  Japanese  authority. 
Next,  the  Yang-  Wai  grounded,  and  in  that  situation  was 
rammed  by  a  ship  of  her  own  fleet,  the  Tsi-Yuen  whose 
captain  was  getting  out  of  the  fight.  The  Chao-Yung 
caught  fire  and  was  beached.  Another  runaway  captain 
lost  his  ship  by  grounding  at  a  point  a  little  north  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  two  best  ships  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  Chen- 
Yuen  and  Ttng-Yuen,  each  of  7,430  tons'  displacement; 
armature,  side,  8  to  14  inches,  barbette,  12  inches;  arma- 
ment, two  12-inch  guns,  two  5.9-inch,  eight  machine  guns; 
speed  15  knots,  were  badly  damaged  in  the  fray;  the  Chen- 
Yuen  showed  120  shot-holes  in  her  sides,  and  the  Ting- 
Yuen  leaked  so  badly  as  to  be  "  three  feet  down  by  the 
head."  Of  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  fleet  after  the 
battle,  we  learn  that  the  Matsushima,   flagship   (displace- 
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ment,  4,277  tons;  armature,  12-inch  turret;  armament,  one 
12.8-inch  gun,  eleven  5-inch  rapid-firing  and  eleven 
machine  guns;  speed  17£  knots),  had  to  withdraw  from 
action  in  consequence  of  injuries  sustained:  this  vessel 
had  to  be  taken  to  Japan  for  repairs.  Two  other  vessels 
suffered  considerable  damage,  but  not  so  serious  as  to  re- 
quire their  sending  home.  The  fight  lasted  about  five 
hours.  On  board  the  Japanese  flagship  the  killed  and 
wounded  numbered  120;  the  total  of  killed  on  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  was  67,  and  wounded  197.  Of  the  Chinese  600 
officers  and  men  went  down  in  the  sunken  ships.  The 
torpedo  boats  took  no  part  in  the  action.  The  remnant 
of  the  Chinese  fleet  sought  refuge  in  Port  Arthur,  where 
soon  afterward  they  were  locked  up  by  Japanese  ships 
which  patrolled  the  neighboring  waters,  preventing  the 
exit  of  Chinese  vessels. 

After  the  defeat  at  Ping- Yang,  the  Chinese  army 
withdrew  to  Wi-Ju,  at  the  apex  of  the  most  northerly 
angle  of  the  Bay  of  Korea,  and  decided  to  hold  that  last 
Korean  post  against  the  enemy.  The  Chinese  strength 
in  the  beginning  of  October  was  2,000  men.  On  the  4th 
the  main  Japanese  column  reached  Yung-Chon,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  Wi-Ju,  and  on  the  8th  appeared  before 
the  town.  The  Chinese  made  but  a  faint  resistance,  re- 
tiring in  disorder  across  the  Yalu:  thus  did  China  lose  her 
last  foothold  in  Korea. 

The  British  government  now  addressed  a  circular  note 
to  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers,  suggesting  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  East;  but  Germany  rejected  the 
proposal,  while  Russia  was  disposed  rather  to  intervene 
singly  and  on  her  own  account,  should  occasion  require 
it.  France  also  declined  to  join  in  "any  measure  de- 
signed to  circumscribe  the  political  results  of  the  war." 
On  the  part  of  Russia,  the  military  commanders  in  the 
Amoor  province  were  ordered  to  hold  troops  in  readiness, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  situation  in  China  might 
necessitate  intervention.  There  seems  to  be  good  ground 
for  believing  true  the  rumor,  oft  repeated  after  the  battle 
of  the  Yalu,  that  China  had  made  to  Japan  overtures  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  an  acknowledgment  of  Korea's  in- 
dependence, and  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  losses 
and  expenses  of  the  war.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by 
Japan  as  inadequate. 

The  Japanese  parliament  (or  diet)  met  in  special 
session  October  17  to  consider  war  measures.  The  session 
was  opened  by  the  emperor   in  person.     In   the  speech 
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from  the  throne  he  expressed  regret  that  "  through  the 
obstinacy  of  China  the  peace  of  the  East  had  been  dis- 
turbed." He  made  no  allusion  to  the  proposals  for  peace, 
but  seemed  rather  to  look  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war 


MARSHAL  COUNT   YAMAGATA. 


to  the  end  as  the  sole  means  of  insuring  lasting  tran- 
quillity. "The  war  having  begun,  we  cannot  cease  oper- 
ations until  our  object  shall  be  gained."  In  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  army  and  navy  expenditures,  the  war  expenses 
are  estimated  at  $150,000,000.  In  the  address  of  the 
presidents  of  the  two  parliamentary  chambers  to  the  em- 
peror, China  is  declared  to  be  "  an  enemy  to  civilization," 
and  the  purpose  is  expressed  of  "  destroying  the  barbarous 
obstinacy  of  that  race."  The  $150,000,000  was  voted 
unanimously  without  debate:  that  sum  is  expected  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  war  not  only  down  to  the  date 
of  the  act,  but  at  least  for  a  year  additional.  With 
England's  effort  for  European  intervention  in  mind,  the 
parliament  adopted  a  resolution  that  "  no  foreign  inter- 
ference will  be  suffered  to  obstruct  the  great  object  of 
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the  national  policy  to  secure  a  guarantee  of  permanent 
peace  in  the  Orient."  A  renewed  offer  of  mediation  in 
the  interest  of  peace  was  made  to  China  and  Japan  in 
the  name  of  some  of  the  European  powers  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  parliament.  China  declared  her 
willingness  to  conclude  an  armistice  or  a  peace  on  any 
reasonable  terms;  Japan  refused  to  consider  the  proposal 
until  it  should  be  made  directly  at  Hiroshima  ''from  a 
quarter  formally  accredited  and  empowered  "  to  offer  it. 

On  October  24,  Count  Yamagata,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Japanese  forces  in  Korea,  threw  a  small  force  across 
the  Yalu,  a  few  miles  above  its  embouchure,  thus  invading 
Chinese  territory.  The  crossing  was  made  at  Sukochi  by  a 
body  of  1,600  riflemen.  On  the  Manchurian  bank  of  the 
river  the  troopj  encountered  a  Chinese  force  of  600  cavalry 
and  100  infantry  with  two  cannon.  The  Chinese  were 
routed  at  the  first  onset,  and  fled,  abandoning  their  cannon 
and  throwing  their  muskets  away.  The  following  day, 
Count  Yamagata's  whole  army  crossed  the  Yalu,  defeated 
the  Chinese  near  Fu-Shang,  and  captured  a  fortress  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Al  river.  The  Japanese  army  followed 
the  retreating  enemy  to  Kulienchao,  where  he  was  expected 
to  make  a  stand;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  the 
place  offered  no  resistance,  having  been  evacuated  by  the 
Chinese.  In«three  days'  marching  and  fighting,  the  Jap- 
anese captured  thirty  cannon,  a  large  amount  of  ammuni- 
tion, rice,  and  fodder,  and  300  tents.  The  defeated  army 
was  16,000  strong,  the  victorious  army  considerably  in- 
ferior in  numbers.  The  batteries  at  Kulienchao  were  well 
built,  and  the  position  was  a  strong  one.  The  line  of  the 
Chinese  retreat  was  strewn  with  ''muskets  and  rifles" 
thrown  away  in  precipitate  flight.  The  money  loss  of  the 
abandoned  arms,  however  numerous  they  may  have  been, 
could  not  have  been  very  serious  if  we  are  to  trust  the 
observation  of  a  Mrs.  Bishop,  missionary  at  Moukden,  who 
writes  that  on  September  2,  when  she  saw  the  Chinese  con- 
tingent passing  Moukden  en  route  to  the  front,  there  was 
not  to  be  seen  in  all  their  files  "a  single  gun  of  modern 
make,  their  firearms  consisting  entirely  of  antique  muzzle- 
loaders  and  matchlocks."  Many  of  the  men  carried  spears 
and  bows  and  arrows.  The  same  intelligent  observer  re- 
marks on  the  inefficiency  of  the  commissariat  of  the 
Chinese  army,  and  asserts  that  at  Moukden  the  army  was 
"reinforced"  by  the  enlistment  of  beggars  and  coolies. 
Reports  of  this  sort  come  from  every  quarter:  in  the 
light  afforded  by  them  the  victories  of  Japan,  especially 
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those  won  on  land,  seem  to  be  deprived  of  some  of  their 
splendor.  It  is  amusing  to  learn,  under  date  of  October 
28,  a  day  or  two  after  the  rout  of  the  Chinese  army  of  the 
Yalu,  that  said  army  having  retreated  to  a  well  fortified 
position  at  Feng-Huang-Cheng,  there  "bars  the  road  from 
Moukden  to  Pekin;"  and  that  "15,000  Chinese/' the  same 
lot  that  had  so  easily  been  shaken  out  of  the  naturally  and 
artificially  strong  position  at  Kulienchao,  "have  been  or- 
dered to  march  from  Feng-Huang-Cheng,  make  a  detour, 
and  attack  the  advancing  Japanese  army  on  the  right 
flank."  As  was  to  have  been  expected  by  even  a  listless 
observer  of  this  somewhat  farcical  campaign,  the  next  dis- 
patch from  the  scene  of  operations  in  the  Yalu  region  is: 
"  The  Chinese  forces  have  been  defeated  at  Chin-Lien- 
Chang,  and  have  retreated  to  Moukden." 

Late  in  October  the  second  Japanese  army,  under  com- 
mand of  Fielu  Marshal  Count  Oyama,  landed  at  Talien- 
Wan  Bay,  purposing  to  attack  Port  Arthur.  The  landing 
at  Talien-Wan  met  with  as  little  effective  opposition  as  the 
crossing  of  the  Yalu.  At  Talien-Wan  six  forts,  placed  in 
strong  positions,  mounting  eighty  guns  of  various  calibres 
and  patterns,  were  captured,  together  with  a  great  quan- 
tity of  supplies  and  ammunition.  All  that  modern  science 
could  do  to  make  the  place  easily  defensible  appears  to 
have  been  done  at  Talien-Wan;  but  in  vain.  The  strip  of 
land,  we  are  told,  on  which  Talien-Wan  stands,  was  fitted 
with  a  network  of  telephones  and  other  advanced  systems 
of  communication,  and  the  place  was  protected  by  power- 
ful batteries  skilfully  disposed,  together  with  other  de- 
fenses against  attack  from  the  sea."  Marshal  Oyama  fell 
upon  the  rear  of  the  garrison,  and  routed  them  in  confusion 
and  panic.  Doubtless  the  telephone  system  aided  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  panic.  Talien-Wran  was  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  November  7. 

While  Japan  was  winning  these  victories,  a  revolt  of 
some  little  magnitude  arose  in  the  south  of  Korea,  and  on 
October  26  2,000  "rebels"  attacked  the  quarters  of  the 
Japanese  commissary  at  Anpo;  the  malcontents  were  after- 
ward dispersed  by  a  military  force,  not  without  difficulty. 
There  was  another  rising  of  the  rebels  (Tong-Haks,  as  they 
are  called)  in  the  province  of  Kyong-Sang-Do  early  in  No- 
vember: this  insurrection  also  was  instantly  suppressed. 

The  Fall  of  Port  Arthur. — On  November  21  the 
operations  of  the  Japanese  army  and  navy  against  Port 
Arthur  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  place  was  occu- 
pied by  Japanese  troops.     Port  Arthur  is  situated  at  the 
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southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the 
Gulf  of  Pe-Chi-Li  from  the  Bay  of  Korea.  The  place 
possesses  rare  natural  advantages,  and  these  have  been 
vastly  improved  by  art.  Its  dockyard  is  well  equipped 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  great  naval  establishment. 
The  town  had  a  population  of  about  7,000;  the  normal  peace 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  4,000,  but  at  the  outbreak  of 

hostilities  the  military 
force  was  much  in- 
creased. For  the  de- 
fense of  the  place  on  the 
sea-front  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  batteries 
and  forts.  The  batteries, 
twelve  in  number,  are  di- 
vided between  the  east- 
ern and  the  southwestern 
sides  of  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor,  and  extend 
over  three  and  one-half 
miles  of  coast-line.  They 
are  armed  with  Krupp 
guns  of  different  cali- 
bres, from  6-inch  to  9£- 
inch :  of  such  guns  there 
are  about  forty,  besides 
rifled  mortars  and  quick- 
firing  guns.  A  further  defense  of  Port  Arthur  was  a 
skilfully-contrived  field  of  submarine  mines;  and  there 
was  a  flotilla  of  torpedo  boats.  But  here  once  more 
Chinese  fatuity  is  displayed;  for,  with  all  this  frowning 
aspect  seaward,  the  defenses  landward  were  extremely 
weak.  Before  the  war  broke  out,  a  few  earthworks  and 
walled  camps  defined  the  limit  of  the  strong  place  in 
that  direction,  for  such  works  may  not  be  called  de- 
fenses: some  makeshift  improvements  were  doubtless  hur- 
riedly made  in  these  lines  of  dirt  after  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  but  no  scientific  military  constructions  were 
added.  Such  was  the  protection  afforded  to  China's  great- 
est dockyard  and  naval  arsenal. 

More  than  a  fortnight  had  Marshal  Oyama's  army  been 
marching  in  two  divisions,  eastern  and  western,  down  the 
peninsula  to  Port  Arthur.  The  distance  was  less  than  fifty 
miles,  but  the  country  is  a  difficult  one,  there  being  practi- 
cally no  roads  available,  except  in  the  cultivated  valleys. 
As  the  army  approached  the  objective  point,  there  were 
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occasional  brushes  with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  20th,  Tues- 
day, the  right  division  had  a  skirmish  with  the  Chinese, 
who  retired  in  good  order.  In  the  afternoon  the  fort  and 
village  of  Shui-Si-Ching  were  captured.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  21st,  the  right  division  crept  up  the  range  of 
low  hills  northwest  of  Port  Arthur,  and  carried  them  easily. 
The  guns  were  then  dragged  up,  and  fire  was  opened  on 
a  "  strong  redoubt"  about  1,000  yards  distant:  the  Chinese 
replied  with  much  spirit.  The  Japanese  infantry  advanced 
under  a  storm  of  shells,  and  before  9  o'clock  carried  the 
redoubt  by  storm.  The  Chinese  fled  precipitately  toward 
the  dockyard.  Then  the  right  division  advanced  in  force 
against  Fort  Kokinsar — again  a  "fort,"  but  that  there 
were  no  works  worthy  of  that  name  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  fortress  we  have  on  the  authority  of  competent  mili- 
tary observers  of  what  Port  Arthur  had  been  two  or  three 
months  previously — which  fort  was  armed  with  several 
Krupp  guns,  well  served.  The  fort  was  strengthened  with 
trenches  and  loopholed  mud  walls,  but  all  were  carried 
without  difficulty,  and  at  noon  the  Japanese  were  in  pos- 
session. By  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  right  division 
were  masters  of  the  western  part  of  the  stronghold.  Mean- 
while the  left  division  had  been  engaged  with  the  enemy 
on  the  southeast.  Advancing  over  thehilfs,  they  first  had 
to  clear  the  enemy  out  of  some  outlying  works.  Then 
their  progress  was  somewhat  checked  by  a  very  heavy  fire 
from  three  forts  connected  by  trenches  well  placed  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  held  tenaciously.  The 
Japanese  artillery  and  the  Chinese  guns  in  the  forts  then 
engaged  in  a  duel,  which  did  little  or  no  harm  to  either 
side;  but  while  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  field  pieces  carried  on  their  loud  debate,  the 
Japanese  infantry  were  advancing  all  along  the  line,  taking 
advantage  of  every  chance  covert.  In  the  final  assault  the 
Chinese  were  chased  headlong  out  of  their  works.  By 
evening  Port  Arthur  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Japanese, 
but  the  Chinese  still  held  the  seaward  defenses.  These 
too,  however,  were  captured  the  following  morning  with- 
out serious  loss  to  the  invaders.  In  getting  possession  of 
the  seaward  forts  the  Japanese  were  materially  assisted  by 
the  torpedo  boats,  a  flotilla  of  which,  after  some  maneu- 
vering near  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur,  suddenly  made  a 
concerted  rush  and  successfully  passed  in.  This  sudden 
move  caused  great  surprise  and  excitement  among  the  de- 
fenders, whose  attention  was  thus  distracted  while  the 
land  attack  was  delivered.     Quite  eighty  guns  and  mortars 
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were  found  in  the  captured  forts  and  redoubts,  and  many 
more  in  the  dockyards.  An  immense  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  besides  completely 
equipped  torpedo  stores  and  large  stores  of  rice  and  beans. 
All  the  Chinese  vessels  in  the  port,  all  the  factories  and 
docks  were  taken  intact,  and  were  ready  for  use.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  Chinese  army  is  estimated  at  20,- 
000,  that  of  the  Japanese  about  the  same.  The  loss  of  life 
in  action  is  variously  stated,  but  it  was  not  very  large;  and 
the  execrable  deeds  which  followed  the  taking  of  the  place 
push  into  the  background  the  question  of  how  many  hun- 
dreds on  one  side  or  the  other  fell  in  the  battle.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  whole  remaining  population  of  Port  Arthur, 
2,000  to  3,000,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and  that  by 
the  soldiers  of  Marshal  Oyama's  army — a  massacre  which  was 
continued  for  three  whole  days  and  which  no  attempt  was 
made  to  check — passed  without  mention  in  the  newspapers 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  On  the  spot,  witnesses 
of  the  inhuman  barbarity,  were  correspondents  of  those 
newspapers:  but  only  one  of  them  reported  the  facts,  at 
least  the  true  report  of  only  one  of  these  correspondents 
was  published  at  the  time;  and  when  Creelman's  detailed 
narrative  of  the  butcheries  appeared  in  the  Now  York 
World  all  the  other  leading  journals  denounced  the  story 
as  false.  But  one  month  later  the  great  journals  began  to 
confess  that  Creelman's  story  was  true  in  every  essential 
particular. 

"Almost  the  entire  population  found  in  Port  Arthur  has  been 
massacred,"  writes  Creelman,  "and  the  work  of  butchering  the  un- 
armed and  unresisting  inhabitants  has  been  continued  day  after  day, 
until  the  streets  are  choked  with  mutilated  corpses.  ...  As  the 
troops  moved  on,  they  saw  the  heads  of  their  slain  comrades  hanging 
by  cords,  with  the  noses  and  ears  gone.  ...  A  great  slaughter 
followed.  The  infuriated  soldiers  killed  every  one  they  saw.  No 
attempt  to  take  prisoners  was  made.  Women  and  children  were 
hunted  and  shot  at  as  they  fled  to  the  hills.  The  town  was  sacked 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  inhabitants  were  butchered  in  their  own 
homes.  ...  A  platoon  fired  into  the  boat  [a  junk  filled  with 
fugitives]  until  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  killed.  The  tor- 
pedo boats  outside  had  already  sunk  ten  junks  filled  with  terror- 
stricken  people.  .  .  .  It  is  no  longer  a  conflict  between  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarism.  Japan  for  the  last  four  days  [the  letter  was 
written  November  24]  trampled  civilization  under  the  feet  of  her 
conquering  army.  The  taking  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  strongholds  in  the  world  was  too  great  a 
strain  upon  the  Japanese  character,  which  relapsed  in  a  few  hours 
back  into  the  brutish  state  from  which  it  was  taken  generations  ago." 

Frederic  Villiers,  the  English  artist  correspondent, 
who  witnessed  the  butchery,  fully  confirms  Creelman's 
report: 
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"The  acts  of  ruffianism,  of  savagery,  of  violence,  too  horrible  to 
describe,  were  without  number.  .  .  .  The  Japanese  gluttony  of 
blood;  their  mad  desire  to  kill,  kill,  kill,  and  mutilate,  and  outrage, 
took  the  form  of  a  devilish  insanity.  .  .  .  The  massacre  contin- 
ued unchecked  for  days  after  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur. 
Creelman's  account  was  temperate  in  the  extreme.  Instead  of  erring 
on  the  side  of  sensationalism,  I  consider  it  too  lenient  if  anything." 
He  then  adds  that  he  has  kodak  photographs  of  the  scenes  at  Port 
Arthur  "which  will  mutely  but  eloquently  give  the  lie  to  anyone 
who  says  that  Creelman  drew  the  long  bow." 

When  this  report  reached  the  United  States,  the  senate 
at  Washington  had  before  it  for  consideration  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  with  Japan,  by  the  terms  of  which 
jurisdiction  was  allowed  to  Japanese  courts  over  Ameri- 
cans in  that  empire  who  should  be  charged  with  violations 
of  the  Japanese  laws.  Under  the  treaty  of  1854  Americans 
charged  with  such  offenses  were  triable  only  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  consuls.  The  horrors  of  Port  Arthur 
gave  the  senators  pause;  and  the  treaty,  already  signed  by 
Secretary  Gresham  and  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary,  was 
laid  aside  pending  the  arrival  of  an  authentic  account  of 
the  occurrences  at  Port  Arthur. 

The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was  followed  immediately  by 
a  victory  of  the  Japanese  arms  in  Manchuria,  the  first 
Japanese  army  defeating  the  Chinese  near  Mo-Thieu-Ling. 
Moukden  was  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  at  the 
date  of  this  victory,  and  the  country  round  about  was  a 
scene  of  desolation.  All  the  treasure  had  been  removed 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

As  the  first  army  advanced  from  victory  to  victory  in 
Manchuria,  foreigners  in  Pekin  grew  uneasy  as  to  their 
security,  fearing  a  popular  tumult  and  anarchy  in  the 
Chinese  capital.  The  Chinese  government  accordingly,  in 
the  middle  of  December,  issued  a  special  edict  ordering 
the  general  commanding  the  city  to  select  troops  to  sup- 
press riotings  and  to  protect  the  foreign  legations,  chapels, 
residences,  and  other  properties.  At  the  same  time  the 
government  intimated  to  the  foreign  ministers  that  it  ob- 
jected to  receive  foreign  military  guards  in  Pekin.  The 
British,  French,  German,  Russian,  American,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  guards,  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  of  each  nation- 
ality, were  ordered  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  Tien- 
Tsin — an  order  which  may  not  unlikely  be  disregarded.  The 
United  States  minister  to  China,  Mr.  Denby,  had  made  to 
the  Washington  authorities  an  urgent  appeal  for  an  armed 
force  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  American  legation  and  its 
archives;  and  on  December  2  the  United  States  secretary 
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of  the  navy  instructed  Admiral  Carpenter,  commanding 
the  Asiatic  squadron,  to  detail  a  force  of  marines  for  that 
purpose.  The  distribution  of  the  armed  force  of  the  United 
States  in  eastern  waters  was  at  the  time  such  that  the  sec- 
retary's order  could  not  possibly  be  executed  with  anything 
like  dispatch.  The  vessels  of  the  squadron  were  lying  in 
five  different  ports,  the  nearest  of  which,  except  Tien- 
Tsin,  where  the  old  Monocacy  was  at  anchor,  was  more 
than  200  miles  away  from  the  point  where  their  services 
were  required.  The  Baltimore,  the  only  vessel  of  them  all 
that  could  afford  to  supply  the  needed  marines,  was  at 
Nagasaki,  nearly  1,000  miles  from  Pekin.  Admiral  Car- 
penter and  staff  were  on  board  the  Baltimore.  There  was 
no  call  for  a  naval  vessel  at  Nagasaki.  The  rest  of 
the  squadron  were  in  ports  as  little  concerned  directly  with 
the  events  of  the  war  as  Nagasaki.  It  would  take  some 
time  to  coal  the  Baltimore  which  had  at  the  time  just 
reached  Nagasaki  from  Tien-Tsin,  some  time  also  for  her 
to  make  the  voyage  to  Pekin's  port.  In  the  mean  time  the 
lives  and  property  of  Americans  in  Pekin  would  in  an 
emergency  be  beholden  to  British,  French,  or  German 
armed  forces  for  protection. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1894  the  positions  of  the 
Japanese  armies  in  China  were  as  follows:  The  first  army, 
finding  the  country  in  the  direction  of  Moukden  wasted 
and  deserted,  while  guerilla  troops  harassed  them  contin- 
ually, had  abandoned  the  march  to  Moukden,  and  joined 
the  second  army  between  Kai-Pheng  and  Niu-Chwang, 
Field-Marshal  Oyama  having  sent  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  northward  soon  after  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur. 
Oyama  had  his  transports  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet  with 
him.  On  December  24,  a  third  Japanese  army,  under 
command  of  Count  Saigo,  and  consisting  of  the  garrisons  of 
Osaka  and  Sendai,  was  reported  to  have  landed  on  the  coast 
of  the  Shang-Tung  province,  occupying  Sha-ho,  to  the 
west  of  Chefoo.  A  serious  rebellion  was  raging  at  Kin- 
Chow,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-Chi-Li,  at  the  end  of 
December,  and  2,000  troops  had  been  sent  to  put  it  down. 
In  Moukden  anarchy  reigned,  the  Chinese  and  the  Manchu 
troops  constantly  fighting  with  each  other.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  important  missionary  establishments  at  Mouk- 
den have  shared  in  the  general  devastation.  There  was 
in  the  town  a  Roman  Catholic  church  with  an  orphanage. 
The  Irish  and  Scotch  Presbyterian  churches  had  six  mis- 
sionaries employed  there.  A  medical  mission  conducted 
by  Dr.  Christie  combined  preaching  with  healing  of  the 
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sick.     There  were  also  schools  for  girls  and  for  boys,  and 
a  hospital  for  women. 

New  Japanese- American  Treaty.— A  new  "con- 
vention of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  "  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  was  concluded  at  Washington 
November  22,  Secretary  Gresham  and  Minister  Kurino 
signing  the  instrument  on  behalf  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. It  differs  essentially  from  the  treaty  concluded 
by  Japan  with  Great  Britain  in  August  (p.  520).  It  dis- 
tinctly recognizes  Japan's  right  to  regulate  her  own  tariff 
relations  with  the  United  States,  while  the  treaty  with 
England  imposes  rigid  restrictions  on  the  power  of  Japan 
to  impose  a  tariff  on  imports  from  the  British  empire. 
The  protocol  of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  provides 
that  one  month  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  the  import  tariff  theretofore  in  operation  in 
Japan  in  respect  of  goods  and  merchandise  imported  into 
Japan  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  cease  to  be 
binding.  From  the  same  date  the  general  statutory  law 
of  Japan  shall  be  applicable  to  goods  and  merchandise 
being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  upon  importation  into  Japan.  The 
operation  of  this  provision  is  made  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion of  article  IX.  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  which  is  simply 
the  usual  "most-favored-nation  clause,"  viz.: 

"It  is  agreed  that  if  at  any  future  time  the  government  of  Japan 
shall  grant  to  any  other  nation  or  nations  privileges  and  advantages 
which  are  not  herein  granted  to  the  United  States  and  the  citizens 
thereof,  these  same  privileges  and  advantages  shall  be  granted  like- 
wise to  the  United  States. " 

The  revision  of  tariff  rates,  provided  in  the  protocol, 
is  also  made  subject  to  articles  XIV.  and  XVII.  of  the 
main  body  of  the  proposed  treaty.  These  articles  are  as 
follows: 

"  Article  XIV.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  in  all  that 
concerns  commerce  and  navigation,  any  privilege,  favor,  or  immunity 
which  either  high  contracting  party  has  actually  granted  or  may  here- 
after grant  to  the  government,  ships,  citizens,  or  subjects  of  any  other 
state,  shall  be  extended  to  the  government,  ships,  citizens,  or  subjects 
of  the  other  high  contracting  party  gratuitously  if  concessions  in 
favor  of  that  other  state  shall  be  gratuitous,  or  on  the  same  or  equiv- 
alent conditions  if  the  concessions  shall  have  been  conditional;  it 
being  their  intention  that  the  trade  and  navigation  of  each  country 
shall  be  placed  in  all  respects  by  the  other  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favored  nation." 

' '  Article  XVII.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  the  follow- 
ing arangements:  The  several  foreign  settlements  in  Japan  shall  from 
the  date  this  treaty  comes  into  force  be  incorporated  with  the  respect- 
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ive  Japanese  communes,  and  shall  henceforth  form  part  of  the  general 
municipal  system  of  Japan.  The  most  competent  Japanese  authori- 
ties shall  thereupon  assume  all  municipal  obligations  and  duties  in 
respect  thereof,  and  the  common  funds  and  property,  u  any,  belong- 
ing to  such  settlements  shall  at  the  same  time  be  transferred  to  the 
said  Japanese  authorities." 

"  When  such  incorporation  takes  place,  existing  leases  in  perpe- 
tuity on  which  property  is  now  held  in  the  said  settlements  shall  be 
confirmed;  and  no  conditions  whatsoever,  other  than  those  contained 
in  such  existing  leases,  shall  be  imposed  in  respect  of  such  property. 
It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  consular  authorities  mentioned  in 
the  same  are  in  all  cases  to  be  replaced  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 
All  lands  which  may  previously  have  been  granted  by  the  Japanese 
government  free  of  rent  for  the  public  purposes  of  the  said  settle- 
ments shall,  subject  to  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  be  permanently 
reserved  free  of  all  taxes  and  charges,  for  the  public  purposes  for 
which  they  were  originally  set  apart." 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  for  the  abandonment  by 
the  United  States  of  the  right  to  exercise  extra-territorial 
jurisdiction  by  means  of  consular  courts  over  offenses 
committed  by  American  residents  against  Japanese  laws, 
are  to  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  twelve  years  from 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  tariff  provisions,  as  already  stated,  are  to  go  into 
effect  one  month  after  ratification. 

Li-Hung-Ohang,  the  Chinese  viceroy,  was  superseded  in 
the  chief  command  of  the  Chinese  armies  by  Liu-Kun-Yi, 
December  29.  Late  in  November,  more  than  a  month  before 
the  downfall  of  Li-Hung-Chang,  a  peculiar  document — 
"Articles  of  Impeachment,"  it  might  be  called — was  pre- 
sented to  the  Chinese  emperor.  It  was  signed  by  one  of 
the  censors,  and  was  endorsed  by  120  of  the  highest  govern- 
ment officials.  Its  tone  evinces  petulance  and  peevishness 
rather  than  patriotic  indignation  at  the  alleged  misdeeds  of 
the  accused  minister;  and  whatever  effect  the  document 
may  have  had  in  China,  its  charges  will  have  but  little  if 
any  weight  with  the  outside  world.  It  abounds  in  accusa- 
tions that  are  manifestly  false,  for  unless  the  viceroy  were 
an  idiot  he  never  could  have  done  the  acts  imputed  to  him. 
Thus,  "  ivhenever  Japanese  spies  were  arrested  he  at  once 
set  some  at  liberty  in  broad  daylight  and  others  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night."  A  Chinese  spy  named  Hwang  was  arrested 
by  a  district  magistrate,  but  he  was  also  immediately  set 
at  liberty  by  Li's  son.  A  storekeeper  of  ammunition  was 
permitted  by  Li  to  sell  supplies  to  the  enemy  after  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  the  transaction  was  covered  up  by 
a  voucher  declaring  the  stores  to  have  been  delivered  to 
the  Chinese  army.  It  is  also  reported  that  Li  has  shares 
in  Japanese  coal-mining  companies,  and  that  his  son  owns 
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three  banks  in  Japan.  "  Hence  when  he  thinks  of  money 
he  is  stupefied  by  the  thought,  and  he  then  becomes  a 
buffalo  to  be  dragged  in  and  out  by  the  Japanese  at  will!" 
Again  it  is  said  that  whenever  he  hears  of  China's  defeat 
he  is  exceedingly  happy,  but  when  of  the  enemy's  defeat 
he  displays  extreme  regret.  Then  the  impartial  censor 
adds:  "  Notwithstanding  this  is  all  rumor,  it  is  not  without 
good  foundation." 

China  Makes  Overtures  for  Peace. — Having  made 
so  disastrous  a  failure  in  arms,  China  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  took  at  least  one  step  toward  providing  against 
defeat  in  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  have  been 
entered  on  to  decide  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
and  determine  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  that  must  be 
paid  to  the  victor.  It  was  officially  announced  at  Wash- 
ington, December  27,  that  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  administration  of  President  Harrison 
after  the  death  of  Secretary  Blaine,  had  been  appointed 
legal  adviser  to  the  two  Chinese  peace  plenipotentiaries 
who  were  about  to  be  sent  to  the  government  of  Japan. 
Before  entering  President  Harrison's  cabinet,  Mr.  Foster 
had  represented  the  United  States  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary at  Madrid,  and  he  acted  as  agent  of  the  United 
States  in  the  court  of  arbitration  of  the  Bering  Sea 
question  at  Paris.  He  is  reputed  one  of  the  foremost 
among  international  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  had  large  experience  in  Chinese  affairs.  It  is  understood 
that  China  is  organizing  diplomatic  resistance  not  so 
much  to  a  reasonable  indemnity  in  cash,  as  to  any  cession 
of  territory  to  Japan. 

Japanese  Spies  Surrendered.— August  13,  two  Jap- 
anese youths,  students,  wearing  the  Chinese  attire,  were 
arrested  in  the  French  concession  of  Shanghai  by  the  French 
consul  at  the  instance  of  the  Chinese  local  authorities,  and 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Jernigan,  U.  S.  consul-general.  On 
the  persons  of  the  youths  were  found  plans  or  sketches  of 
Chinese  military  works.  The  Chinese  authorities  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  youths,  but  Mr.  Jernigan 
refused  until  he  should  have  consulted  the  department  of 
state  at  Washington.  Both  he  and  the  American  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Denby,  made  the  strongest  representation  possi- 
ble of  the  probable  innocence  of  the  alleged  spies — mere 
"school-boys,"  who  had  for  three  years  resided  in  the 
French  concession.  The  presumption  of  guilt  based  on 
the  wearing  of  Chinese  attire  was  negatived  by  the  fact 
that  the  accused  youths  had   for  years  worn  that  attire, 
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and  that  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  Japanese  in  China 
to  do  the  same,  even  in  Pekin.  But  by  orders  from 
Washington  the  youths  were  given  up  to  the  Chinese  offi- 
cers, and  on  October  8  were  put  to  death  with  horrible 
torture  at  Nanking. 


THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTIONS. 

T^LECTION  results  are  always  difficult  to  foresee,  and 
are  seldom  easily  explained.  The  explanations  offered 
usually  take  on  partisan  color;  and  never  was  this  truer 
than  concerning  the  November  elections  of  this  year. 
Such,  an  overwhelming  success  of  the  republican  party 
was  not  looked  for,  even  by  its  most  sanguine  leaders. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  the  republicans  have  been 
eager  to  seize  upon  the  results  of  these  elections  as  a  vin- 
dication of  the  protective  system  as  embodied  in  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  of  other  party  measures  of  minor 
importance.  Furthermore  do  they  declare  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  learned  the  "lesson"  that  the  demo- 
cratic party  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  and,  in  their  penitence,  have  returned  meekly  to 
the  party  which  has  been  tried  and  never  been  found 
wanting. 

The  democrats  on  the  other  hand  attribute  their  de- 
feat to  the  "  hard  times,"  for  which  they  have  been  held 
accountable,  but  which  they  believe  to  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  former  fallacies  and  misdoings  of  the  republican 
party.  They  claim,  furthermore,  that  the  election  results 
of  1892,  in  which  the  republicans  suffered  a  defeat  second 
only  to  their  own  in  the  recent  elections,  proved  that  in- 
stead of  "  McKinley  ism "  the  people  were  in  favor  of 
tariff  reduction  as  embodied  in  the  Wilson  bill  that  passed 
the  house,  but  was  shelved  for  the  senate  substitute,  which 
finally  became  a  law  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
as  being  the  only  bill  that  could  be  passed  at  that  time. 
They  also  believe  that  party  dissensions  and  divisions  over 
small  matters,  and  consequent  delay  of  legislation  such  as 
had  been  promised  in  democratic  platforms,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  loss  of  votes. 

Looking  at  the  matter  as  nearly  as  possible  without  party 
prejudice,  it  appears  that  every  reason  assigned  by  both 
parties  must  have  contributed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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to  bringing  about  such  an  upheaval  and  so  complete  an 
overthrow  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  history  of  our  country  shows  that  while  we  have 
as  a  factor  in  politics  a  large  number  of  independent  voters, 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  disregard  party  lines,  there 
is  a  very  much  larger  number  of  what  may  be  classed  as 
dissatisfied  voters.  The  latter  class  includes  those  who 
believe  in  legislation 
as  a  panacea  for  all 
human  ills,  and  who 
are  ever  willing, 
therefore,  to  vote 
against  the  party  in 
power  for  failing  to 
relieve  mankind  of 
its  many  burdens. 
This  political  ele- 
ment usually  holds 
the  balance  of  pow- 
er; and  it  therefore 
happens,  that,  fol- 
lowing the  accession 
by  either  political 
party  to  full  control 
of  the  government, 
there  come  reversals 
at  the  polls  which 
carry  their  oppon- 
ents into  office.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  politi- 
cal pendulu  m  i s 
never  at  rest,  but 
swings  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of 
regularity  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  real  responsibility,  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  recent  elections,  the  democratic  party 
was  made  to  suffer  for  the  serious  disturbance  of  business 
which  has  occurred  since  it  came  into  power;  and  it  now 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  see  what  effect,  if  any,  will 
result  from  the  change  wrought  by  the  November  vote,  the 
principle  features  of  which,  as  compared  with  results  in 
1892,  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table.  The  second 
column  gives  name  of  governor-elect,  unless  otherwise  in- 
dicated, republicans  in  Bold  Face,  democrats  in  Roman, 
and  populists  in  Italic.  Where  no  state  officers  were  voted 
for,  the  vote  for  congressmen  is  given. 
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Aside  from  the  widespread  republican  successes  in 
these  elections  as  a  whole,  which  are  more  general  than 
any  that  have  occurred  since  1872,  there  are  several  points 
which  require  special  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  two  states 
known  as  a  part  of  the  ''Solid  South"  were  lost  to  the 
democratic  part?.     Of  these,  Tennessee  was  carried  by  the 

republican  candidate 
for  governor  by  a 
small  plurality  a- 
gainst  both  demo- 
cratic and  populist 
candidates,  while  the 
other  (North  Caro- 
lina) was  carried  by  a 
fusion  of  the  repub- 
licans and  populists 
by  a  majority  of  over 
20,000. 

With  the  excep- 
tion of  California 
only,  the  republicans 
carried  every  state  in 
which  they  are  ordi- 
narily expected  to  be 
successful,  including 
all  of  the  so-called 
"doubtful"  states, 
and  several  besides 
which  have  hereto- 
fore been  considered 
safely  democratic. 

In  the  next  con- 
gress, which  is  to  as- 
semble in  December,  181)5,  twenty-four  states  will  be  with- 
out a  single  democratic  representative,  as  against  eight 
states  with  mt  a  republican  representation,  and  the  repub- 
lican majority  over  both  democrats  and  populists  will  be 
134  as  against  a  democratic  majority  in  the  53rd  congress 
of  82. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  November  elections  was  the 
distribution  of  the  populist  vote.  In  places  where  such  a 
result  was  quite  unexpected,  it  developed  great  strength; 
in  others,  where  it  was  supposed  to  be  strongest,  it  showed 
weakness.  Colorado  and  Kansas  lost  their  governors, 
Waite  and  Llewelling,  who  were  defeated  by  large  majori- 
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ties,  while  their  two  populist  congressmen  also  failed  to  be 
re-elected.  Meanwhile  in  Texas  the  populists  made  great 
gains,  two  of  their  congressmen  being  elected.  In  Ne- 
braska, and  especially  in  Georgia,  the  populists  made  heavy 
gains. 

Generally,  as  was  anticipated,  and  as  noted  above, 
there  was  a  strong  reaction  all  over  the  country  in  favor  of 
the  republican  party.  This  change,  or  "tidal  wave,"  as 
some  termed  it,  was  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the 
most  of   which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

While  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  result  of  the  No- 
vember elections  produced  no  serious  effect  upon  the  com- 
merce or  other  factors  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  there 
was  undoubtedly  a  strong  and  influential  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  congressional  conditions  and  action  which  had  to  a 
very  large  extent  brought  about  this  great  political  change. 
As  is  not  unusual,  the  country  felt  safer  after  the  elections 
were  over;  and  it  was  made  possible  to  adjust  conditions 
and  relations,  and  to  harmonize  the  commercial  and  finan- 
cial situations  with  greater  facility  than  could  have  been 
possible  before. 

Public  attention  was  naturally  directed  toward  the 
state  of  New  York,  more  particularly  than  to  other  states, 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was  there 
aroused  between  the  recognized  existing  governmental  and 
political  corruption  and  the  influences  which  were  begin- 
ning to  gather  themselves  in  opposition  to  that  corrup- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  November 
vote  was  the  adoption  by  New  York  of  the  new  state  con- 
stitution (see  p.  601,  also  article  "  Affairs  in  Various  States" 
in  this  number).  New  York  state  offered  the  most  signal 
victory  of  the  republicans  over  the  democrats,  the  city  of 
New  York  adding  greatly  to  this  through  the  utter  rout- 
ing of  the  Tammany  Hall  democracy. 

As  to  the  other  important  incidents  in  connection  with 
these  elections,  there  should  be  mentioned  specially  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  the  father  of  the 
tariff  bill  which  bore  his  name;  while  among  other  prom- 
inent democrats  who  suffered  defeat  were  Hatch  (Mo.), 
Springer  (111.),  Holman  (Ind.),  Bynum  (Ind.),  Tom  John- 
son (O.),  Cummings  (N.  Y.),  Tracey  (N.  Y.),  Outhwaite 
(O.).andDockery(Mo.). 

Many  other  most  interesting  results  might  be  enu- 
merated but  space  forbids,  and  the  reader  is  referred  for 
details  to  the  accompanying  table. 

Vol.  4.-49 
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THE  MONETARY  AND  BUSINESS  SITUATION. 

Banking-law  Revision. — The  question  of  a  revision 
of  our  national  banking  laws  has  been  prominent  during 
the  last  quarter  of  1894.  Our  journals  of  finance  have 
been  teeming  with  plans  for  improvement,  and  currency 
reform  has  become  the  leading  topic  of  the  day.  In  the 
spring  of  1893  a  mere  suggestion  that  the  government 
might  pay  its  silver  obligations  in  silver  under  the  terms 
of  the  Sherman  act  of  1890,  almost  precipitated  a  panic. 
The  currency  famine  of  July  and  August,  1893,  during 
which  currency  became  so  scarce  as  to  command  a  pre- 
mium of  four  per  cent  in  New  York  city,  and  which  led 
to  th  issue  of  clearing-house  certificates,  pay-roll  checks, 
etc.,  by  the  banks,  was  strong  proof  of  the  inelasticity  of 
the  national  currency.  Added  to  these  facts,  the  struggle 
for  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  sil- 
ver law,  which  was  finally  accomplished  after  a  special  ses- 
sion of  congress  lasting  nearly  three  months,  and  the  un- 
successful effort  of  congress  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  coinage 
of  seigniorage  to  the  amount  of  $55,000,000,  vetoed  by  the 
president,  on  March  29,  1894,  have  tended  to  strengthen 
a  growing  impression  that  the  currency  system  of  this 
country  needs  revision,  and  that  that  revision  must  not  be 
intrusted  to  politicians.  James  H.  Eckels,  comptroller 
of  the  currency,  in  his  annual  report  submitted  to  con- 
gress December  3,  says,  relative  to  this  question: 

"  A  commission,  non-partisan  in  its  character,  composed  of  men 
of  eminent  abilities,  could  unquestionably  devise  a  currency  system 
sound  in  every  part,  and  one  which  would  commend  itself  to  every 
interest  of  the  country." 

Four  plans  especially  prominent  among  the  many  sug- 
gested are  outlined  below: — 

1st.  Th°  Baltimore  plan,  submitted  by  the  Baltimore 
Clearing  House  Association  at  the  20th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  which  opened 
in   Baltimore  October  10. 

2d.  The  Rhodes  plan,  presented  at  the  same  time  by 
Bradford  Rhodes,  editor  of  The  Journal  of  Banking 

3d.  The  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Eckels. 

4th.  The  Carlisle  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitted  to  congress 
December  4. 

Each  of  these  plans  favors  the  repeal  of  all  laws  requir- 
ing the  deposit  of  United  States  bonds  as  security  for  cir- 
culation. 
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The  Baltimore  Plan. — This  has  for  its  salient  features: 

I.  The  issue  of  circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital,  subject  to  a  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  average  amount 
outstanding,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
as  a  means  of  revenue,  and  an  additional  "emergency 
circulation  "  permitted  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cap- 
ital, subject  to  a  heavy  tax,  the  excess  over  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  to  be  paid  into  the  "guarantee  fund." 

II.  This  guarantee  fund  to  be  created  by  the  deposit 
with  the  treasurer  of  two  per  cent  upon  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation received  the  first  year,  and  thereafter  one  and 
one-half  per  cent  until  it  equals  five  per  cent  of  the  cir- 
culation, when  said  tax  is  to  cease. 

III.  The  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
of  five  per  cent  of  the  average  outstanding  circulation  as  a 
"redemption  fund." 

IV.  Notes  of  insolvent  banks  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
treasurer  out  of  the  guarantee  fund. 
The  Rhodes  Plan. — This  requires; 

I.  The  deposit  by  the  bank  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  of  non-interest-bearing  securities  of  the 
United  States  as  a  basis  of  circulation,  for  which  it  shall 
have  issued  to  it  125  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  secu- 
rity, the  whole  amount  of  the  bank's  circulation  to  be  re- 
stricted to  ninety  per  cent  of  its  capital. 

II.  A  safety  fund  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  circulation 
of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  out- 
standing circulation  of  the  bank. 

III.  When  a  bank  desires  to  retire  its  circulation  it 
must  provide  the  treasurer  with  coin  or  notes  of  the 
United  States  to  cover  the  twenty-five  per  cent  excess  of 
the  original  security. 

Comptroller  Eckels's  Plan. — I.  Permit  banks  to  issue 
circulating  notes  against  their  assets  to  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  their  paid-up  capital. 

II.  To  guard  the  note-holders  against  loss  on  account 
of  the  issue  of  any  insolvent  bank,  provide  a  safety  fund, 
to  be  held  by  the  government  as  agent,  by  graduated  tax- 
ation upon  the  outstanding  circulation  of  the  banks;  such 
fund  to  equal  five  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  of  such 
circulation. 

The  Carlisle  Plan. — I.  Permit  national  banks  to  issue 
notes  up  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  paid-up  capital, 
offset  by  a  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States 
of   United   States  legal-tender  notes,  including   treasury 
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notes  of  1890,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  per  cent  of  the  cir- 
culating notes  applied  for.  This  percentage  to  be  at  all 
times  maintained. 

II.  Impose  a  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  payable 
semi-annually,  upon  the  average  circulation,  to  defray 
government  expenses. 

III.  A  safety  fund  for  the  redemption  of  circulating 
notes  of  failed  banks,  to  be  provided  for  by  a  per  annum 
tax  upon  the  average  circulation  of  each  bank  until  the 
fund  amounts  to  five  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation. 

IV.  No  national  bank  notes  to  be  of  less  denomination 
than  $10. 

V.  Circulating  notes  of  state  banks  complying  with 
the  requirements  in  section  1,  to  be  exempt  from  taxation. 

Currency  Reform  in  Congress. — In  his  message  to  con- 
gress December  8,  President  Cleveland  endorsed  Secretary 
Carlisle's  plan  in  these  words: 

"The  secretary  explains  his  plan  so  plainly,  and  its  advantages 
are  developed  by  him  with  such  remarkable  clearness,  that  any  effort 
on  my  part  to  present  argument  in  its  support  would  be  superfluous. 
I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  an  unqualified  endorsement  of 
the  secretary's  proposed  changes  in  the  law." 

On  December  10  the  house  committee  on  banking  and 
currency  began  a  series  of  hearings  upon  the  currency 
question;  and  a  number  of  bankers  and  financial  experts 
appeared  before  the  committee,  prominent  among  them, 
Comptroller  Eckels  and  ex-Comptrollers  Henry  M.  Can- 
non and  A.  P.  Hepburn  of  New  York.  The  committee 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  7  decided  to  report  in  the  house  a  currency 
bill  drafted  by  Secretary  Carlisle,  and  submitted  to  them 
on  Monday,  December  10,  which  bill  embodied  the  secre- 
tary's ideas  as  set  forth  above.  Debate  on  this  bill  began 
in  the  house  Tuesday,  December  18,  and  on  the  21st., 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  substitute  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Springer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
banking  and  currency,  which  follows  the  Baltimore  plan 
more  nearly,  but  which  provides  for  a  thirty  per  cent 
guaranty  fund  and  state  bank  notes.  On  January  9, 
1895,  a  vote  on  a  test  motion  to  cut  off  debate  and  submit 
the  measure  to  a  final  vote  on  Saturday,  January  12  prac- 
tically killed  the  measure  in  the  house,  and  probably  no 
further  legislation  will  be  had  this  session. 

The  Bond  Issue. — The  gold  reserve  in  the  United 
States  treasury,  which  stood  at  about  $106,000,000  after  the 
February  issue  of  bonds,  fell  to  $52,189,500  on  August  7, 
the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
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ments.  After  that  date  it  gradually  increased  through 
small  receipts  of  gold  in  payment  of  dues  to  the  govern- 
ment and  voluntary  exchanges  of  gold  coin  for  United 
States  notes  by  the  banks,  until  November  13,  when  it 
had  reached  $61,878,374,  with  which  to  meet  payment  on 
demand  of  nearly  $1,130,000,000  in  greenbacks,  national 
bank  notes,  silver  dollars,  and  coin  notes  of  1890.  There 
were  no  indications  at  this  time  of  any  considerable  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  receipts  during  the  winter;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  probable  lessening  of  the  gold  reserve, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  large  foreign  export  demand. 
In  order  to  once  more  replenish  the  treasury  and  the  gold 
reserve,  Secretary  Carlisle  on  November  13  issued  a  call 
for  bids  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  of  United  States  five 
per  cent  bonds  in  either  registered  or  coupon  form,  dated 
February  1,  1894,  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  government  after  ten  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue, 
and  bearing  interest  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  the  bonds 
to  be  paid  for  in  gold.  The  date  for  opening  of  bids  was 
fixed  for  November  24.  A  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
bidders  to  supply  themselves  with  gold  with  which  to 
purchase  these  bonds,  by  withdrawing  it  from  the  United 
States  treasury  became  apparent  after  $5,000,000  had  been 
withdrawn  for  the  purpose,  and  further  inroads  on  the  re- 
serve were  put  a  stop  to  by  a  semi-official  warning  that  bids 
of  parties  resorting  to  this  scheme  would  be  rejected.  Alto- 
gether, 487  bids  were  received,  the  aggregate  amount  bid 
for  being  $178,341,150,  two  bids  being  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loan.  On  November  26  the  bonds  were 
awarded  to  a  syndicate  of  thirty-nine  firms,  headed  by  John 
A.  Stewart,  president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
and  Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.,  at  their  bid  of  117.077,  equiv- 
alent to  about  2.878  per  cent,  per  annum.  Payment  for 
the  bonds  was  completed  December  3,  and  netted  the  gov- 
ernment $58,820,747  for  the  issue,  as  against  $58,660,917.63 
for  the  February  issue.  The  payments  on  principal  ac- 
count at  the  various  cities  were:  New  York,  $42,850,000; 
Chicago,  $2,350,000;  San  Francisco,  $2,030,000;  Philadel- 
phia, $1,520,000;  Boston,  $1,250,000.  Messrs.  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Harvey  Fiske  &  Sons,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  New  York  were  designated  as  selling 
agents.  By  November  28,  $5,000,000  had  been  sold  at  119, 
when  the  selling-price  was  advanced  to  119^;  after  this  the 
price  fell  back  again,  and  before  December  27,  when  the 
syndicate  was  dissolved,  they  were  sold  as  low  as  117£. 
After  this  issue  of  bonds  the  reserve  increased,  reaching 
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$111,142,020  December  5,  and  then  steadily  decreased, 
owing  partly  to  the  export  of  $10,000,000  in  December. 
On  January  2,  1895,  it  stood  at  $86,244,445. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  quarter  was  the  export  of  a 
million  dollars  of  gold  about  the  middle  of  October,  the 
usual  season  of  imports.  The  like  has  happened  but  once 
since  1877,  the  net  exports  in  October,  1889,  being  $1,436,- 
475;  and  the  anomalous  condition  noted  at  page  291  still 
continues,  the  excess  of  our  merchandise  and  silver  exports 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30  showing  an 
apparent  balance  of  $164,374,000  due  us  in  gold,  yet 
during  the  same  time  we  exported  $71,796,000  more  gold 
than  we  imported.  The  amount  of  coin  and  currency  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States  November  1  was  $1,672,- 
093,422;  on  December  1  $1,637,226,451;  and  on  January  2, 
1895,  $1,626,568,622,  or  nper  capita  circulation  of  $23.52, 
estimating  the  population  at  69,134,000. 

Banks  and  the  Money  Market. — The  year  has  been 
far  from  satisfactory  in  banking  circles.  The  number  of 
national  banks  in  business  has  decreased  by  40.  Failures 
however  have  been  few  and  liabilities  small  as  compared 
with  1893.  There  were  125  bank  failures  during  the  year, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  $25,666,035,  as  against  642 
in  1893  with  $210,998,808  liabilities.  The  continual  de- 
pression in  business  has  led  to  an  increase  in  deposits  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  loans;  as  a  result  interest  on  de- 
posits has  steadily  decreased,  and  in  November  a  number 
of  New  York  banks  gave  notice  to  their  country  corre- 
spondents that  the  rates  on  their  balances  would  be  reduced 
to  one  per  cent.  The  loans  and  discounts  of  the  national 
banks  on  October  2  were  $2,007,122,191.30,  which  figures 
are  $160,000,000  short  of  the  amount  reported  December 
9,  1892,  while  the  loans  and  discounts  of  the  state  banks 
have  shrunk  to  the  extent  of  $206,000,000  as  compared 
with  1893. 

It  was  expected  that  the  government  bond  issue  would 
act  as  an  incentive  to  higher  rates  for  money,  and  on  the 
last  days  of  November  the  rate  for  money  on  call  in  New 
York  was  pushed  to  three  per  cent;  but  the  average  rate 
of  one  per  cent  prevailed.  A  comparison  of  New  York 
city  rates  for  the  quarter  is  given  herewith: 
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Nov.  1,  1894. 

Dec.  1,  1894. 

Jan.  1,  1895. 

Call  loans,  bankers'  balance 

Call  loans,  banks    and    trust 

i-1   per  cent 

i-H    " 

1  kk 

2  " 
2i-3      "        kk 
2J-2J    ** 

3  " 
3-4      " 

H  per  cent. 

H   "       " 

U-2     "       '» 

2*-3     " 

3-3 1    kk 
2|-3     kk 

3-3|    kk 

li-2  per  cent. 
2     kk 

Brokers'  loans,  collateral,  30  d's. 
Brokers'  loans,    collateral,  60 

2     kk 
2J-3     " 

Brokers'  loans,  collateral,  6-8 

3-3}    kk 

Commercial    paper,   endorsed 

bills  receivable,  60-90  days  — 
Commercial  paper,  prime,  sin- 

2J-3     kk 
2J-3     kk 

Commercial  paper,  prime,  sin- 
gle name,  6  months 

3M     kk 

2|-31    "        " 

As  the  volume  of  bank  clearings  affords  a  reasonably 
accurate  measure  of  general  business,  we  give  below  the 
average  daily  clearings  at  fourteen  principal  cities,  in  the 
United  States  for  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December,  1892,  1893,  and  1894. 

DAILY  BANK  CLEARINGS. 


October. 


$202,788,700 
141,193,000 
143,510,000 


November. 


$209,164,000 
155,334.000 
157,369,000 


December. 


$211,806,000 
144,785,000 
156,450,000 


These  figures  show  a  gain  of  1.7  per  cent  in  October, 
1.3  per  cent  in  November,  and  8.1  per  cent  in  December, 
over  the  corresponding  months  of  1893,  though  still  far 
behind  the  figures  for  1892;  but  encouragement  is  to  be 
had  in  the  fact  that  though  the  gain  is  slight  it  marks  the 
turning-point. 

The  Business  Situation. — These  clearings,  how- 
ever, under  the  present  condition  of  extremely  low  prices 
do  not  furnish  a  fair  index  of  the  comparative  volume  of 
trade  during  the  quarter,  when  the  quantity  of  goods 
handled  is  considered.  The  dry-goods  trade  report  sales 
for  the  past  six  months  in  actual  volume  larger  than  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of  these  goods 
since  the  first  of  July  averaging  over  15  per  cent.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  boot  and  shoe  trade;  and,  while  sales 
have  been  exceptionally  large,  owing  to  the  extremely  low 
prices,  the  business  has  not  been  as  profitable  as  in  other 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  prices  on  wool  were  fully 
fourteen  per  cent  lower  than  in  January,  while  the  fall 
from  January,  1893,  to  January,  1895,  has  been  nearly 
forty  per  cent.  Similar  declines  in  prices  are  shown  in 
nearly  all  industrial  products.  Petroleum  is  a  marked  ex- 
ception.    A  boom,  accounted  for  hv  the  exhaustion  of  old 
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wells,  unfavorable  weather  for  developing  new  ones,  and 
an  export  demand  reaching  1,000,000  barrels  in  excess  of 
1892  shipments,  sent  the  price  to  95£  cents  on  December 
18,  the  highest  price  at  New  York  since  February,  1890. 

Wheat  and  Corn. — The  abundant  yield  of  wheat  re- 
sulted in  the  lowest  price  ever  recorded,  which  was  reached 
October  17,  when  the  quotations  were  54£  cents.  Corn 
has  been  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Quoted  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year  at  42  cents  per  bushel  for  No.  2  mixed, 
there  was  a  slight  advance  in  price  during  the  first  six 
months.  During  July  and  August,  drought  in  some  sec- 
tions and  excessive  cold  in  others  tended  to  so  decrease  the 
yield  that  prices  rose  rapidly  until  September  10,  when 
cash  corn  sold  in  New  York  for  66  cents,  at  which  time 
a  bushel  of  corn  was  worth  in  the  market  7£  cents  more 
than  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  condition  which  we  believe  is  un- 
paralleled. There  have  been  years  in  our  history  when  the 
lowest  price  of  wheat  has  touched  and  even  passed  the  high- 
est price  of  corn  for  the  same  year,  but  we  doubt  if  ever 
before  on  a  given  date  one  bushel  of  corn  would  buy  1£ 
bushels  of  wheat  in  open  market.  One  effect  of  this  unusual 
relation  between  the  two  cereals  is  the  extensive  feeding  of 
wheat  to  live  stock,  it  being  estimated  that  of  the  year's 
crop,  which  will  probably  amount  to  515,000,000  bushels 
when  returns  are  all  in,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  million 
bushels  will  thus  be  consumed. 

From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  not  un- 
til the  close  of  the  year  did  wheat  regain  its  normal  posi- 
tion. The  table  also  furnishes  an  interesting  study  as 
showing  the  almost  universal  decline  in  prices  during  the 
last  quarter  of  1894: 

GENERAL  PRICES  FOR  MERCHANDISE  ON  DATES  NAMED. 


Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lb. 

Wool,  Ohio  fleece  XX.  lb 

Wheat,  No.  2  red  winter,  bu. . 

Corn,  No.  2  mixed,  bu 

Oats,  No.  2  mixed,  bu 

Pork,  mess,  100  lbs 

Lard,  prime  western,  lb 

Iron,  pig.  No.  1  Am.,  ton 

Petroleum,  crude,  bbl 


Oct.  1,  1804.      Nov. 


6  7-16c 

18£c 

55-55*c 

56}-56ic 

82J~83ic 

$14.75-15.25 

8.80c 

$12.50-13.00 

825  c 


5  1316c 

18|c 

54J-55c 

57-57±c 

31c 

$13.75-15.50 

7.35c 

$12.50-13.00 

82J-83C 


Dec.  1.     Jan.l, 


5  1316c 

18|c 

59i-594c 

581c 

33$-33}c 

$13.50-1400 

7.35c 

$12.75 

82Jc 


5  11-16C 

18c 

60JC 

5Uc 

34|c 

$12.75-13,25 

7.05c 

$11.50-13.00 

95c 


Prices  of  commodities  August  10,  1893,  averaged  72.76 
per  cent  of  the  prices  for  the  same  goods  January  1,  1860, 
which  was  the  lowest  point  reached  until  December  26, 
1894,  when  the  average  was  only  68.72  per  cent  of  the 
prices  of  1860.     Dun's  Review  places  the  average  fall  since 
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a  year  ago  at  5£  per  cent,  and  notes  in  this  connection  the 
sharp  contrast  with  the  decline  in  wages  paid  per  hour's 
work,  present  wages  averaging  but  1.2  per  cent  less  than 
those  paid  a  year  ago. 

Cotton. — On  November  12,  cotton  was  quoted  at  5.56 
cents,  the  lowest  price  on  record.  The  visible  supply  of 
American  cotton  in  the  United  States,  December  28,  was 
1,913,507  bales;  amount  abroad  and  afloat,  2,581,044;  a 
total  of  4,494,551  bales,  an  amount  greater  than  that  of 

1893  by  nearly  324,000  bales.  The  receipts  from  the  plan- 
tations this  quarter  have  aggregated  5,900,000  bales  against 
4,573,542  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1894-95  crop 
will  be  from  9|  to  10  million  bales  of  500  pounds. 

Since  September  1  the  takings  by  the  northern  mills 
have  been  1,297,754  bales.  Most  of  the  mills  have  been 
running  on  full  time,  but  the  result  of  the  marketing  of 
about  $2,000,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  at  auction  Decem- 
ber 19,  at  prices  ranging  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent  be- 
low market  values,  would  indicate  that  the  production  is 
already  in  excess  of  any  demand  for  consumption  which 
has  yet  developed. 

Wool. — A  comparison  of  the  sales  of  wool  at  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  for  the  last  four  months  of 

1894  with  those  of  1892,  shows  a  decrease  of  28.47  per  cent. 
The  sales  for  the  same  period  in  1893  showed  a  decrease  of 
34.5  per  cent  over  1892,  which  indicates  an  improvement 
this  year  over  last.  The  total  sales  in  the  three  markets 
named  for  the  quarter,  were  61,829,200  lbs.,  at  an  average 
price  of  14.08  cents.  The  demand  for  heavy  goods  keeps 
many  mills  at  work,  and  as  the  year  closed  indications 
pointed  to  slightly  higher  prices  in  some  lines,  though  in 
view  of  the  accumulations  in  continental  markets,  the  ap- 
proaching London  auctions  of  Australian  wools,  and  the  de- 
pression in  English  markets,  consumers  are  in  no  haste  to 
anticipate  their  requirements. 

Coal  and  Iron. — The  coal  industry  during  the  year  has 
suffered  from  the  unusually  small  demand  for  steam  sizes, 
the  mild  weather  which  prevailed  during  the  quarter,  and 
declining  prices.  The  actual  selling-price  of  grate  and  e^g 
fell  from  $3.60  per  ton  in  January  to  $3.35  the  last  of  De- 
cember; while  stove  and  chestnut,  which  brought  $4.00 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  fell  to  $3.60  and  $3.45  respec- 
tively at  the  year's  close.  The  efforts  to  restrict  produc- 
tion and  to  work  off  the  excessive  amounts  mined  by 
shading  prices,  were  both  unsuccessful.  The  estimated 
shipments  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  year  from  the  Wyo- 
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ming,  Schuylkill,  and  Lehigh  regions,  are  41,250,000  tons, 
as  against  40,500,000  in  1891,  42,000,000  in  1892,  and  43,- 
000,000  in  1893.  The  year's  production  of  pig-iron  in  the 
United  States,  from  130  furnaces,  was  6,364,735  tons.  The 
tendency  of  prices  has  been  downward  in  almost  every  form 
of  manufactured  iron.  Except  in  steel  rails,  the  consump- 
tion has  enormously  increased,  largely  owing  to  the  erec- 
tion of  iron  and  steel  frame  buildings.  During  the  year 
structural  beams  declined  from  $1.40  to  $1.25,  cut  nails 
from  90  cents  to  80  cents,  bar  iron  from  $1.25  to  90  cents. 
Only  about  half  the  usual  quantity  of  steel  rails  needed  for 
renewals  has  been  shipped,  probably  owing  to  firm  prices 
held  by  a  combination  which  has  kept  the  price  up  during 
the  year,  steel  rails  being  quoted  at  the  close  of  December 
at  $22.75,  which  is  within  $2.00  of  the  price  at  the  open- 
ing of  1893.  The  Iron  Trade  Review  thinks  the  outlook 
for  1895  hopeful,  and  says: 

"It  is  nowhere  believed  that  the  railroads  can  go  through 
another  year  with  purchase  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons  of  rails  for  both  renewals  and  new  mileage. " 

Railways. — It  is  stated  that  none  of  the  railways  in  the 
United  States  showed  gains  in  their  earnings  during  the 
year.  The  total  average  decrease  was  16.5  per  cent,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Pacific  roads,  27.1  per  cent,  coal 
roads,  24.6  per  cent;  granger  roads,  19.2  per  cent; 
southern  roads,  16.3  per  cent.  The  new  mileage  con- 
structed in  1894  was  but  about  1,900  miles,  the  smallest 
in  thirty  years.  As  a  result  of  old  failures,  42  railroads 
were  sold  under  foreclosure,  with  an  aggregate  of  5,643 
miles,  $164,216,000  of  bonds,  and  $154,783,000  capital 
stock.  Receivers  were  appointed  for  38  railroad  com- 
panies, representing  7,025  miles,  with  a  funded  debt  of 
$196,647,000  and  capital  stock  amounting  to  $199,144,000. 
The  majority  of  failed  roads  are  located  in  the  west  and 
the  south.  None  of  the  New  England  states  are  repre- 
sented, while  six  are  located  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Four  out  of  the  38  represent  3,696  miles  and 
$183,768,000  capital. 

Failures. — A  comparison  of  the  business  failures  for 
1894  with  those  of  1893  shows  the  proportion  of  failures  to 
all  firms  in  business  to  be  1.25  per  cent  in  1894  as  against 
1.30  per  cent  in  1893.  The  record  shows  a  falling  off 
during  the  year  of  about  3,000  in  the  number  of  individ- 
uals, firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  business. 

The  failures  for  1894  are  thus  classified  by  R.  G.  Dun 
&  Co.,  the  totals  for  1893  being  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison : 
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Number. 

Liabilities. 

2.832 

10,840 

213 

125 

$67,363,775 

94,652.131 

10,976,950 

Banking 

25.666,0:35 

Total,  1894 

14,010 

$198,658,891 

Total,  1893 



15,884 

$557,778,747 

From  a  consideration  of  the  many  anomalous  conditions 
in  financial  and  business  circles,  it  is  evident  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  adjust  ourselves  to  a  new  condition  of  affairs, 
the  causes  for  which  are  not  clearly  evident,  and  to  work 
at  business  problems  which  time  alone  can  solve.  On  the 
whole  the  outlook  is  encouraging,  in  that  those  who 
have  weathered  the  storm  are  necessarily  solid;  speculation 
has  been  practically  eliminated  from  business;  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  trade  toward  the  close  of  the  year 
points  to  a  slow  but  sure  recovery  from  what  has  been 
perhaps  the  most  protracted  and  remarkable  period  of 
commercial  depression  in  our  annals. 


THE  ARMENIAN  OUTRAGES. 

rFHE  sensation  which  was  created  by  allegations  from 
different  sources,  with  regard  to  massacres  of  Armenian 
Christians  by  the  Turks,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  had  its  origin  in  1893,  when  the  assertion  was  made 
that  there  were  signs  of  a  seditious  movement  at  Sassoun, 
where  barricades  had  been  erected  and  some  fighting  had 
occurred.  This  movement  was  suppressed;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1894  it  was  claimed  that  the  Armenians  had  or- 
ganized an  outbreak  against  the  Kurds,  with  a  view  of 
provoking  a  general  revolution.  This  action  did  in  effect 
result  in  disturbances  which  lasted  through  the  summer, 
and  which  brought  into  action  strong  bands  of  both 
Kurds  and  Armenians.  The  Porte  claimed,  in  relation 
to  these  desultory  engagements,  that  in  no  particular  had 
the  Berlin  treaty  been  broken;  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  allegations,  to  the  effect  that  the  Turks  were  to 
blame  in  such  affairs,  was  manufactured  by  European 
newspapers — especially  the  English  and  French.  It 
claimed  also  that  the  Turkish  troops  intervened  between 
the  Armenians  and  Kurds  solely  with  the  intention  and 
effect  of  restoring  order. 
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In  the  mean  time,  efforts  were  made  in  England,  by 
Armenians  living  there,  to  awaken  interest  in  the  situa- 
tion in  the  East  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  early  part  of  November  many  of  the  lead- 
ing English,  French,  Russian,  and  Greek  newspapers,  as 
well  as  the  Berlin  journals,  were  stopped  on  the  frontier 
of  Armenia,  and  confiscated  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
while  several  French  journals  were  absolutely  refused  ad- 
mission into  Turkey — this  entire  movement  being  based 
on  the  theory  that  they  contained  false  particulars  of  the 
alleged  Armenian  atrocities.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  were  claimed  and  generally  exploited  throughout 
the  civilized  world  the  murderous  and  brutal  attacks  upon 
the  Armenians;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged 
that  it  was  merely  an  instance  of  a  not  infrequent  policy 
of  conflict  between  the  Armenians  and  Kurds,  concerning 
which  the  Turks  had  nothing  whatever' to  do,  save,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  to  suppress  the  outbreak,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  of  the  nature  of  an  insurrection.  The 
details  of  the  affair,  and  the  general  statements  with  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  conflicts  between  the  Turks 
and  Armenians,  were  of  the  most  horrible  nature.  Asser- 
tions with  regard  to  the  treatment  not  only  of  the  male 
Armenians,  but  of  the  females  and  children,  reaching  a 
number  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  of  the  latter,  were 
almost  impossible  to  believe.  Not  only  the  English,  but 
the  American  press,  took  up  the  question  with  great  vigor, 
and  forced  it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  general  public 
of  the  population  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America. 

To  show  the  uncertainty  of  advices  received  at  promi- 
nent European  centres  at  this  time,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  alleged  Sassoun  massacre  was  claimed  in 
October,  at  Vienna,  to  have  involved  300  Turks  and 
Kurds,  while  a  month  later  the  correspondent  in  Constan- 
tinople of  the  London  Daily  Neivs  mentioned  a  report 
that  the  massacre  was  of  Armenians,  and  numbered  at  least 
3,000,  including  women  and  children.  In  London  great 
excitement  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Armenian 
Patriotic  Association,  which  undertook  to  give  authentic 
details  of  the  slaughter  and  outrage  of  the  Armenians, 
who,  as  it  was  claimed,  were  unarmed  Christians,  defense- 
less, and  who  were  outraged  and  murdered  under  direct 
orders  received  from  headquarters  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  recommended  by  this  association  that  the  existing 
administration  of  Armenia   should  be  abolished,  and  be 
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replaced  by  some  other  government  approved  by  Great 
Britain  and  by  the  other  signatories  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin. 

A  statement,  dated  at  Bitlis,  October  9,  1894,  claimed 
that  the  rebellion  of  the  Armenians  in  the  previous  year 
was  fomented  for  specific  political  purposes!  After  this 
it  was  claimed  that  the  Kurds  made  raids  upon  the  Arme- 
nians and  stampeded 
their  cattle;  the  re- 
sult being  a  fight, 
which,  as  was  al- 
leged, ended  in  the 
killing  and  plunder- 
ing of  the  Kurds. 
The  beginning  of  the 
year,  it  was  claimed, 
witnessed  a  general 
massacre  of  the  Ar- 
menians  by  the 
Kurds,during  which 
6,000  to  10,000  per- 
sons met  a  most  hor- 
rible fate,  no  com- 
passion being  shown 
to  age  or  sex.  In  the 
end  it  was  stated  that 
some  twenty  or  thir- 
ty Armenian  villages 
were  wholly  de- 
stroyed, some  per- 
sons being  burned  to 
death  with  kerosene 
in  their  own  houses. 

On  November  16  an  official  account  of  the  Armenian 
troubles  was  issued  at  Constantinople,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Armenians  themselves  were  the  insurgents 
and  were  alone  to  blame  for  any  seemingly  murderous  or 
atrocious  acts  which  followed  their  insurrection .  It  was 
said  that  they  had  burned  and  devastated  several  Mussul- 
man villages  and  burned  alive  a  Mussulman  notable. 
Kegular  troops  were  sent  from  Turkey  to  the  scene,  in 
order  to  protect  peaceable  inhabitants  against  these  dep- 
redations; and  these  troops  not  only  protected  and  re- 
spected the  women  and  children,  and  such  others  as  were 
submissive,  but  succeeded  in  reestablishing  order  and  tran- 
quillity.     The  charges  against  the  Kurds,  according  to 
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the  Turks,  were  absolutely  untrue;  while  the  villages 
alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  were  claimed  to  have  been 
so  dealt  with  by  the  Armenians  themselves,  who  withdrew 
with  all  their  property,  with  the  intention  of  becoming 
brigands. 

With  such  divergence  of  statement  concerning  the  sit- 
uation in  Armenia,  the  whole  question  became,  about 
the  middle  of  November,  so  deeply  involved  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  reach  the  truth  regarding  it.  Thus  the 
London  Standard's  correspondent  in  Varna  claimed  that 
the  massacres  of  Armenian  Christians  were  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  which  led  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war.  According  to  the  statements  of  this 
correspondent,  the  whole  trouble  originated  in  the  refusal 
of  Armenians  to  pay  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
become  impoverished  through  the  raids  of  the  Kurds. 
Troops  being  sent  to  enforce  the  payments,  a  struggle  nat- 
urally occurred ;  whereupon,  according  to  this  statement, 
the  governor  of  Bitlis  ordered  the  troops  to  begin  a  relent- 
less slaughter,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  about  6,000 
residents  of  twenty-five  villages. 

The  British  government  became  awakened  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  in  Armenia,  and  ordered  the  British 
consul  at  Van  to  report  on  the  slaughter.  This  report  was 
made  to  the  British  ambassador  in  Constantinople,  and  was 
communicated  to  the  Porte;  whereupon  the  sultan  ordered 
the  local  military  commander  to  examine  into  the  details 
of  the  charges  made,  and  report  to  him.  The  result  of 
this  double  system  of  reporting  seems  to  have  been  a 
charge  that  the  British  consul  at  Van  was  inciting  the 
Armenians  to  revolt  and  was,  in  fact,  responsible  for  the 
entire  disturbance.  The  conclusion,  after  this  point  had 
been  reached,  was  that  the  Turkish  government  indig- 
nantly denied  the  official  statements  made  by  the  British 
consul  at  Van;  but  also  agreed  to  order  a  full  and  impar- 
tial inquiry,  and  to  call  to  account  the  governor  of  Bitlis 
and  the  other  pashas  alleged  to  be  implicated  in  the  so- 
called  atrocious  outrages.  Meanwhile  word  came  to  the 
British  foreign  office  from  different  individuals,  who  as- 
serted their  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  alleged  outrages. 
By  these  there  was  a  general  claim  made  that  the  entire 
treatment  of  the  Armenian  people,  so  far  as  the  Turks  were 
concerned  was  at  all  times  outrageous  and  in  defiance  of  the 
agreement  made  through  the  Berlin  treaty,  while  on  the 
contrary,  such  of  the  Armenians  as  were  under  the  Rus- 
sian government   had  no   complaints  to  make   and   made 
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none.  Lord  Kimberley,  British  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  finally  declined  to  receive  an  Armenian 
deputation  who  desired  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Turks,  he  desiring  to  await  the  result  of  the  sultan's 
decision  to  send  a  commission  to  Sassoun. 

The  general  relation  of  the  Kurds  in  Armenia  to  the 
remainder  of  the  population  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  in  Morocco  in  regard  to  the  sultan  and  to 
the  Moors.  In  neither  case  is  there  any  special  allegiance 
paid  to  anybody,  and,  of  course,  it  is  fairly  open  to  inquiry, 
whenever  such  charges  are  made  as  are  made  in  the  present 
instance,  whether  or  no  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Constantino- 
ple can  be  fairly  charged  with  whatever  may  occur.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  very  best  founded  statements  from  the  seat  of 
the  barbarities  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  Turks  and  Armenians  alike  suffered  there- 
from at  the  hands  of  the  Kurds. 

Of  course  very  much  of  the  possible  exaggeration  of 
the  condition  in  Armenia  has  been,  whether  properly  or 
not,  attributed  to  the  statements  of  the  missionaries,  and 
this  without  any  depreciation  of  their  purpose  or  judg- 
ment. Even  persons  on  the  spot,  unacquainted,  through 
their  conditions,  with  the  political  and  general  govern- 
mental situation,  easily  make  mistakes.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
communications  from  Armenia,  there  was  considerable 
hedging  in  relation  to  what  had  been  before  sent  out  as 
absolute  fact — this  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
tent, devastation,  and  brutality  of  the  outrages;  in  fact,  by 
the  latter  part  of  November,  it  was  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks  that  all  the  Armenians  killed  fell  in  open  com- 
bat with  the  Kurds;  and  with  the  Turks  only  so  far  as  the 
question  of  the  collection  of  taxes  arose  to  bring  about 
such  conflicts. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  question  was  that 
of  the  diffidence  shown  by  the  great  powers — not  even  ex- 
cepting Great  Britain — to  interfere  with  the  matter  at  all. 
Of  course  there  always  stood  before  their  eyes  the  great 
spectre  of  an  Eastern  imbroglio;  while  the  reopening  of  the 
question  which  had  been  comparatively  settled  by  the  Ber- 
lin treaty  deterred  diplomats  from  venturing  upon  the  sea 
of  political  disturbance,  whose  stormy  ravages  had  already 
been  many  times  felt  throughout  Europe.  Of  course  these 
questions  did  not  affect  the  United  States  government; 
though  there  appeared  at  one  time  the  possibility  of  an  in- 
tervention on  its  part,  in  the  general  relation  of  the  entire 
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subject  to  humanity  and  Christianity,  in  view  of  the  large 
number  of  American  missionaries  located  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary district.  Besides  there  gradually  began  to  appear  in 
the  press  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  continents,  state- 
ments bearing  every  evidence  of  veracity,  that  the  charges 
made  against  the  Turks  in  Armenia  had  been  enormously 
exaggerated  and,  as  was  in  some  cases  alleged,  that  they 
had  no  material  existence  in  fact.  The  British  press  began, 
early  in  December,  to  hedge  materially  upon  the  entire 
question;  and,  further  than  continuing  its  investigations, 
the  British  government  fought  very  shy  of  the  whole  af- 
fair. Eventually  it  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  British 
foreign  office,  which  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Porte,  that  the  line  of  defense  of  the  latter  would  be 
to  the  effect  that  whatever  atrocities  existed  had  been 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  Armenians  and  Kurds  were  en- 
gaged in  civil  war,  and  that  outrages  were  committed  on 
both  sides;  that,  while  Turkish  regulars  were  called  upon 
to  suppress  the  feud,  the  latter  had  never,  so  far  as  was  in 
evidence,  attacked  fortified  villages  or  committed  the  atro- 
cities against  men,  women,  and  children  which  had  been 
alleged;  while  the  sultan  declared  that  wherever  it  was 
proven  that  such  outrages  had  been  committed,  the  per- 
petrators should,  without  exception,  be  most  severely 
punished.  An  invitation  on  the  part  of  the  sultan  to 
President  Cleveland  to  send  an  American  delegate  to  co- 
operate with  the  Turkish  commission  of  inquiry  was  de- 
clined by  the  president.  The  Turkish  commission  left 
Constantinople  on  its  mission  on  December  24.  A  dele- 
gate representing  the  French  government  accompanied  the 
commission. 


BERING  SEA  QUESTION. 

PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND  in  his  message  to  congress 
recommended  the  payment  to  Great  Britain  of  the  sum 
of  1425,000  in  satisfaction  for  damages  done  to  British  sub- 
jects by  the  action  of  United  States  revenue  cruisers  in  Ber- 
ing Sea.  The  message  declared  that  the  claims  of  the  Can- 
adian sealers  had  been  "subjected  by  both  governments  to 
a  thorough  examination  upon  the  principles  as  well  as  the 
facts  which  they  involve."  The  question  of  principle  at 
issue  was  whether  consequential  as  well  as  actual  damages 
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should  be  made  good  to  the  Canadian  claimants.  The 
question  of  fact  was  whether  all  of  the  claimants  were  bona 
fide  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  bona  fide  owners  of  the 
vessels  seized  or  ordered  away  from  the  seal  fisheries.  It 
appears  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  damages  for  which 
indemnification  is  demanded  were  of  the  consequential 
kind,  that  is,  consisted  of  constructive  losses  in  the  shape 
of  seals  that  would  have  been  taken  or  might  have  been 
taken,  had  not  those  vessels  been  warned  to  keep  out  of 
Bering  Sea.  Mr.  Gresham,  secretary  of  state,  himself 
admits  that  "the  question  of  actual  or  consequential  dam- 
ages [was]  withdrawn  from  the  tribunal  of  arbitration." 
That  tribunal  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no  right 
to  seize  a  foreign  vessel  taking  seals  .on  the  high  seas,  and 
that  if  this  government  had  done  so  it  was  responsible  for 
any  loss  resulting  to  that  vessel's  owners.  Now  as  the  tri- 
bunal refused  to  rule  that  constructive  damages  must  be 
made  good  as  well  as  actual,  the  question  of  constructive 
damages  had  to  be  determined  according  to  precedent;  and 
the  most  authoritative  precedent  was  set  by  the  Alabama 
tribunal  at  Geneva  in  1871,  which  ruled  out  the  considera- 
tion of  constructive  and  consequential  damages.  With  re- 
gard to  questions  of  fact,  the  bona  fide  ownership  of  ten 
out  of  the  eighteen  sealing  vessels  concerned  in  the  demand 
for  damages  belonged  not  to  British  subjects,  but  to  Amer- 
ican citizens — the  firm  of  Warren  &  Boscovitz  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  made  a  fictitious  transfer  of  their  property  to  a 
British  subject,  one  Cooper,  a  blacksmith.  For  these 
several  reasons  congress  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  had 
declined  to  vote  the  payment  of  the  $425,000  to  Great 
Britain;  and  it  is  believed  that  after  throwing  out  claims 
for  consequential  damages  and  claims  made  on  behalf  of 
American  citizens,  the  indemnity  payable  will  not  exceed 
$54,000. 

The  herd  of  seals  frequenting  the  Prybilov  islands  is 
rapidly  diminishing,  and  Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  of 
the  treasury  department  recommends  that  no  seals  be  killed 
next  season;  it  is  hoped  that  a  year's  cessation  from  slaugh- 
ter will  give  the  herd  such  opportunity  of  increase  that 
killing  may  be  resumed  in  1896.  But  unless  effective  steps 
be  taken  to  stop  high-sea  sealing  (or  pelagic  sealing,  as 
poaching  in  Bering  Sea  is  now  called),  abstention  on  the 
part  of  the  North  American  Commercial  Company  will 
avail  nothing.  While  last  year's  take  by  the  company 
amounted  only  to  the  lawful  10,000  seals,  the  pelagic  seal- 
ers slaughtered  1)0,000.     Unless  all  the  maritime  nations 
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cooperate  in  preventing  pelagic  sealing,  the  fur  seal  is 
likely  to  be  extinct  within  five  years. 

THE  RECIPROCITY  POLICY. 

The  reciprocity  clause  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890  gave  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  power,  under  certain 
specified  conditions,  to  suspend  the  free  entry  to  United 
States  ports  of  certain  goods  otherwise  entitled  to  free 
entry.  This  was,  in  effect,  designed  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade  with  certain  countries,  especially  those  of  South 
America  and  Central  America.  It  set  forth,  after  stating 
lhat  its  provisions  should  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  1892,  that  whenever  the  president  should  be  satis- 
fied that  any  country  imposed  duties  or  other  exactions 
upon  the  agricultural  or  other  products  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  discriminative  or  unequal  or  unreason- 
able, he  should  have  the  power  and  it  should  be  his 
duty,  to  suspend,  by  proclamation,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  related  to  the  free  introduction  of  the  commod- 
ities named  from  such  country  or  countries,  for  such  time 
as  he  should  deem  just.  The  countries  with  which  reci- 
procity treaties  were  concluded  prior  to  June  30,  1892, 
were  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Salvador,  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  San  Domingo,  Brazil,  and  British  Guiana. 

The  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894  naturally  exercised 
at  once  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  governments  of  the 
countries  more  immediately  affected  by  its  provisions. 
That  this  was  the  case  became  obvious  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  when  what  seemed  to  be  an  intention  of  re- 
prisals was  announced  by  the  German  ambassador  at 
Washington,  who  formally  notified  the  secretary  of  state 
that  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Texas  fever 
into  Germany  by  means  of  shipments  from  New  York, 
the  importation  of  fresh  beef  and  cattle  would  soon  be 
prohibited.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment was  interpreted  in  the  United  States  as  retaliation 
for  the  discrimination  against  German  beet  sugar  in  the 
new  tariff  law.  It  was  claimed  by  the  American  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  that  their  careful  inspection  of  the 
cattle  and  meat  products  exported  rendered  it  impossible 
that  cattle  affected  with  Texas  fever,  or  any  similar  dis- 
ease, could  have  been  shipped  from  New  York,  as  was 
alleged  by  the  German  officials. 

By  the  end  of  October  a  decree  had  been  issued  from 
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Berlin  extending  to  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  Schleswig- 
Holsteiu,  Bremen,  and  other  parts  of  Germany  a  prohibi- 
tion against  the  landing  of  American  cattle  and  dressed 
meat.  It  was  alleged  by  the  German  foreign  office  that 
this  action  was  taken  by  the  different  German  states  for 
their  own  protection,  and  was  clearly  within  their  right. 
Later  the  prohibition  was  extended  to  the  east  and  west 
Prussian  ports  of  Oldenburg.  Although  a  vigorous  pro- 
test was  made  by  the  American  ambassador  at  Berlin 
against  the  whole  proceeding,  it  was  without  avail.  So 
serious  was  the  matter  felt  to  be,  that  it  even  entered  into 
German  politics,  and  was  accepted  as  signifying  the  down- 
fall of  Chancellor  von  Caprivi's  liberal  policy.  The  Vos- 
sische  Zeitung,  German  radical  free-trade  paper,  said: 

"Although  the  American  opinion  that  a  spirit  of  retaliation  ani- 
mated the  prohibitory  order  is  entirely  erroneous,  this  step  ought 
doubtless  to  hasten  the  repeal  of  the  sugar  tax.  Reciprocity  would 
be  good  for  both  countries." 

But  by  the  beginning  of  December,  Germany  had  still 
further  given  occasion  for  American  suspicion  by  placing 
restrictions  on  American  canned  goods,  while  similar 
action  concerning  American  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil  was 
in  contemplation.  Meanwhile,  the  German  protest  against 
the  sugar  tax  was  submitted  to  congress  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  It  was  claimed  by  Secretary  Gresham,  that  the 
American  treaty  stipulations  of  1828,  covering  the  subject, 
were  with  Prussia,  and  not  with  the  German  empire,  which 
did  not  then  exist,  and  that  there  were  therefore  no  just 
grounds  for  the  protest.  On  December  14,  the  German 
reichstag  discussed  the  question,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
the  sugar  tax  infringed  on  the  "most  favored  nation" 
clause  of  the  existing  treaty  stipulations  between  the  two 
countries.  The  proposition  was  made  and  generally  ap- 
proved to  increase  the  sugar  export  bounty. 

But  Germany  did  not  stand  alone  in  its  sharp  opposition 
to  American  tariff  legislation.  During  December  it  was 
asserted  that  cattle  arriving  from  the  United  States  at 
Antwerp  were  found  afflicted  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
were  quarantined  in  large  numbers.  The  result  of  this 
discovery  was  to  cause  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  in- 
to Belgium  of  live  cattle  from  the  United  States.  Not  only 
was  this  the  case  in  Belgium,  but  in  France  and  Austria  such 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  the  American  cattle  trade 
as  to  render  it  practically  impossible  of  being  conducted. 

On  December  5,  the  announcement  of  the  intention  of 
Biazil  to  terminate  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
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States  on  January  1,  1895,  was  made  to  congress,  being 
accompanied  by  correspondence  dating  back  to  September 
24.  In  his  communication  to  congress,  Secretary  Gresham 
stated  that  while  imports  from  Brazil  from  1890  to  1893 
had  increased  to  the  amount  of  $17,000,000  in  value, 
our  exports  showed  an  increase  of  only  $500,000  within  the 
same  period. 

THE  BLUEFIELDS  INCIDENT. 

An  episode  of  the  history  of  the  quarter  under  con- 
sideration, as  romantic  as  it  was  actual,  was  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  in  the  status  of  the  "Mosquito 
Kingdom"  in  Nicaragua.  What  has  been  known  as  the 
Mosquito  Reserve,  stretches  along  the  Caribbean  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  from  10°  30'  to  13°  n.  lat.,  and  about  forty 
miles  inland.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1502, 
and  at  once  claimed  by  the  Spaniards.  The  original 
inhabitants  at  that  time  were  true  Caribs;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years  the  situation  had  changed,  and 
for  three-quarters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  coast, 
like  all  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  at 
that  time,  was  infested  with  Buccaneers,  who  preyed 
upon  Spanish  commerce,  and  became  the  subjects  of  many 
a  wild  tale  of  piracy  and  bloodshed.  Then  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  from  1655  to  1850,  this  strip  of  land  was  an  in- 
dependent state  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain; 
when,  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  England  resigned  all 
claims  to  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  in  1860  surrendered  her 
protectorate  absolutely  to  Nicaragua,  apparently  condi- 
tional on  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Mosquito 
Indians.  The  local  chief  was  induced  to  agree  to  this 
arrangement,  on  condition  of  retaining  the  shadow  in 
place  of  the  substance:  he  continued  to  exercise  adminis- 
trative power  over  the  natives,  receiving  also  a  subvention 
of  £1,000  from  Nicaragua.  He  died  in  1864,  and  Nica- 
ragua has  never  recognized  his  successor.  The  state  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  ruled  by  a  chief  elected  by  the 
natives,  assisted  by  an  administrative  council,  the  capital 
of  the  territory  being  Bluefields.  Practically,  the  state 
was  independent,  but  there  were,  nevertheless,  frequent 
bickerings  about  the  actual  status  of  the  Mosquito  terri- 
tory between  England  and  Nicaragua.  The  recently  de- 
posed chief,  Clarence,  is  a  descendant  of  the  former  rulers, 
as  this  is  an  essential  point  in  the  Mosquito  law.  For  the 
past  ten  years  the  state  has  grown  enormously  in  wealth, 
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through  the  banana  and  other  interests.  This  fact  finally 
aroused  the  greed  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  December,  1893, 
she  sent  armed  troops  into  the  territory,  and  in  February, 
1894,  took  possession  of  Bluefields,  seizing  the  govern- 
ment buildings  and  archives,  and  hauling  down  the 
Mosquito  flag.  The  chief's  life  was  threatened,  but  he 
was  protected  by  the  British  consul.  Then  the  British 
warship  Mohawk  arrived,  and  after  her  the  United  States 
ship  Marblehead,  which  landed  a  party  of  sixty  men  at 
Bluefields.  More  Nicaraguan  soldiers  arrived  from  Grey- 
town,  Chief  Clarence  went  on  board  the  Mohawk,  and  the 
situation  began  to  be  serious,  on  account  of  its  possible 
international  complications.  There  was  a  small  "reign 
of  terror"  in  Bluefields,  affecting  gravely  the  English  and 
American  residents,  and  finally  leaving  the  Nicaraguans 
in  full  sway.  Chief  Clarence  was  taken  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  November,  and  remained  there  as  the  guest  of 
Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  outrages  had  been  perpetrated  upon  both 
British  and  American  citizens,  who  were  seized  by  the 
Nicaraguans  and  charged  with  being  implicated  in  the 
alleged  rebellion,  taken  to  Managua,  imprisoned,  and 
finally  expelled  from  the  country.  This  action  being  a 
breach  of  the  treaties  of  1850  and  1860,  brought  about 
claims  against  Nicaragua  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
$40,000,000  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  $10,000,000  on 
that  of  the  American  citizens,  and  a  large  amount  on  the 
part  of  Germany. 

The  fact  was  that  the  existing  treaties  were  quietly 
ignored  by  Nicaragua,  and  General  Cabezas  was  named 
governor  of  Mosquito.  The  Nicaraguans  seized,  among 
other  things,  the  properties  of  the  Moravian  missionaries 
in  the  territory,  an  act  which  was  duly  submitted  to  the 
British  government,  and  full  protection  and  redress  was 
promised  by  the  latter  power  to  those  who  had  been  thus 
despoiled.  At  the  end  of  November  the  Nicaraguan  gov- 
ernment was  informed  by  the  British  minister  to  that 
country,  that  Great  Britain  refused  to  recognize  Nica- 
raguan sovereignty  over  the  Mosquito  strip,  while  Ambas- 
sador Bayard,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, was  instructed  to  confer  on  the  subject  with  the 
British  foreign  office,  and  the  American  cruiser  Columbia 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Bluefields,  and  other  Ameri- 
can war-vessels  were  held  in  readiness  for  a  West  Indian 
cruise.  But  none  of  these  proceedings  affected  the  action 
of  the  Nicaraguan  government,  which  held  steadfastly  to 
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its  first  position  of  the  right  to  assume  absolute  power 
over  Mosquito — treaty,  or  no  treaty. 

Next,  a  new  chief,  named  Andrew  Hendy,  was  elected 
by  the  Mosquito  Indians,  on  the  ground  that  Clarence 
was  a  traitor  to  Nicaragua.  This  election  was  practically 
recognized  (but  only  as  a  local  event,  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  assumptions  of  Nicaragua)  bv  the  Nica- 
raguan  governor,  General  Cabezas,  who  announced  that 
henceforth  Mosquito  would  be  taken  from  the  maps,  and 
that  the  territory  would  be  named  Zelaya,  in  honor  of  the 
president  of  the  Nicaraguan  republic. 

The  fact  that  American  interests  were  largely  involved 
in  the  Bluefields  affair,  awakened  general  concern — not 
only  in  government  circles  in  Washington,  but  generally 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  stated  that  New  Orleans 
capitalists  would  be  the  heaviest  losers,  on  account  of  their 
interest  in  large  banana  and  other  tropical  fruit  reservations 
in  Mosquito,  which  were  destroyed  during  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Nicaraguan  troops  and  the  adherents  to  the 
cause  of  Chief  Clarence.  But  there  were  also  diplomatic 
complications,  arising  from  the  fact  of  Great  Britain  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  new  order  of  things  at  Bluefields. 
It  was  generally  reported  in  Washington,  that  should  the 
British  government  interfere  practically  in  the  affair,  it 
would  be  considered — in  view  of  the  Monroe  doctrine — as 
an  overt  act  against  the  United  States,  when  war  between 
England  and  the  United  States  might  ensue.  But 
nothing  came  of  these  rumors  except  increased  activity  in 
the  navy  department,  and  a  good  deal  of  "jingo"'  talk  in 
the  newspapers.  Nicaragua  set  free  the  American  prison- 
ers she  had  captured,  and  permitted  those  who  had  been 
banished  for  their  activity  in  the  Clarence  "  rebellion,"  as 
it  was  termed,  to  return  to  Bluefields,  to  obtain  their  per- 
sonal property,  and  settle  up  their  affairs  before  leaving  the 
state  altogether.  This  satisfied  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, which  recognized  the  new  government  of  Mosquito. 
In  fact,  as  the  Mosquito  Indians  held  a  convention  at 
Bluefields,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  abandon  their 
claims  to  independence  of  Nicaragua,  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  else  to  do.  Iu  agreement  with  all  of  this,  the 
Mosquito  Indians  were  permitted  by  Nicaragua  to  incor- 
porate themselves  under  their  new  chief,  in  subordination 
to  the  suzerainty  of  the  Nicaraguan  government.  Gen- 
eral Barrios  was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Great  Britain  on 
the  part  of  Nicaragua,  to  arrange  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the   differences  between  the  two  countries.     But  the 
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British  government  continued  to  hold  firmly  to  its  pre- 
viously announced  attitude  of  non-recognition  of  the 
right  of  Nicaragua  to  forcibly  seize  and  take  possession 
of  the  Mosquito  strip.  There  were  rumors,  also,  that 
some  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  deposed 
chief,  Clarence,  was  being  concluded,  looking  toward  his 
restoration  to  his  chieftainship.  This  was  late  in  Decem- 
ber, and  after  the  Mosquito  Indians  had  surrendered  their 
ancient  rights.  Eventually,  however,  it  became  known 
that  these  were  merely  rumors,  and  that  Great  Britain 
had  finally  surrendered  her  protectorate  claims,  and 
recognized  the  "  paramount  sovereignty  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua." 

THE  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 

From  the  diplomatic  point  of  view,  the  event  of  the 
year  in  Europe  transcending  all  other  events  in  impor- 
tance, has  been  the  removal,  through  death,  of  the  long 
recognized  pacific  policy  of  the  Czar  Alexander  III.,  and 
the  consequent  inauguration  of  a  period  of  uncertainty 
and  doubt  with  the  accession  of  his  eldest  son  to  the 
throne  as  Nicholas  II.  It  is  altogether  too  soon  to 
know  what  possibilities  the  future  may  hold  as  a  result  of 
the  change  of  rulers;  and  it  is  only  the  extremely  credu- 
lous who  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  current  rumors 
of  the  press,  in  which  have  been  given  the  details  of  an 
alleged  formal  entente  between  Gieat  Britain  and  Russia 
looking  to  combined  action  on  their  part  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  to  armed 
vessels  of  all  nations,  to  harmonious  action  of  the  two 
powers  in  their  Asiatic  dominions,  to  a  more  vigorous 
prosecution  of  colonial  policy  in  Africa  and  the  Orient, 
and  to  the  ultimate  admission  of  France  to  a  new  Drei- 
bund  which  would  be  an  effective  counterpoise  to  the  ex- 
isting Triple  Alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy. 
Were  we  to  believe  these  rumors,  we  might  not  unreason- 
ably look  for  such  a  tension  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  powers  as  must  speedily  issue  either  in  a  return  to 
something  like  the  status  quo,  or  in  the  precipitation  of  a 
general  war.  For  over  fifty  years  the  closure  of  the  Dar- 
danelles to  all  ships  of  war  except  those  of  Turkey  has 
been  a  part  of  the  public  policy  of  Europe.  It  was  form- 
ally embodied  in  the  treaty  of  London  in  1841,  and  has 
since  been  reaffirmed  in  principle  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1856),  the   treaty  of  London  (1871),  and  the  treaty  of 
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Berlin  (1878).  And  on  several  occasions  within  recent 
years — when  it  has  looked  as  if  the  lion  and  the  bear  must 
fall  to  fighting  over  their  complications  in  Central  Asia, 
and  when  the  attitude  of  Turkey  toward  the  exclusion 
from  egress  to  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Russian  Black  sea 
fleet  gave  occasion  for  serious  question — Austria,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Great   Britain  herself   have  strongly  protested 

against  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  long 
standing  rule  of 
closure.  Important 
treaties  like  those  re- 
ferred to  are  not  ab- 
rogated  without  a 
moment's  notice; 
and  important  feat- 
ures of  international 
policy  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  long 
experience  are  not 
usually  abandoned 
save  in  the  face  of 
great  impending 
crises.  Diplomats  do 
not  work  quite  so 
rapidly,  nor  spring 
important  changes 
upon  the  world  quite 
so  suddenly,  as  many 
of  our  newspaper  cor- 
respondents would 
have  us  believe.  A 
calm  review  of  the  whole  matter  shows  that  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  material 
change  in  continental  relations.  There  has  been,  it  is  true, 
a  closer  drawing  together  of  England  and  Russia  through 
the  cementing  of  new  family  ties  in  the  marriage  of  Nicholas 
II.,  through  the  marked  cordiality  of  the  relations  between 
the  young  czar  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  seen  particularly 
during  the  funeral  ceremonies  in  Moscow  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  through  the  friendly  utterances  of  the  British 
prime  minister.  The  fact,  also,  of  Nicholas  receiving  and 
replying  directly  to  a  note  of  condolence  from  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Bulgaria  would  seem  to  portend  a  relaxation  of 
the  somewhat  harsh  reserve  which  marked  the  foreign  policy 
of  Alexander  III.    But,  so  far  as  any  actual  change  of  inter- 
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national  relations  on  the  continent  is  concerned,  nothing 
has  yet  occurred  which  goes  beyond  the  nature  of  senti- 
ment. As  regards  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  entente 
with  France,  the  foreign  relations  of  Russia  remain  at  the 
close  of  1894  in  statu  quo. 

Death  of  Alexander  III. — The  czar  died  at  2:15 
p.  M.,  November  1,  in  his  palace  at  Livadia  in  the 
Crimea,  whither  he 
had  been  borne  in 
the  hope  that  a  mild- 
er climate  than  that 
of  St.  Petersburg 
would  help  to  pro- 
long his  life.  His 
chief  physician  was 
Dr.  Zacharin  of  Mos- 
cow, with  Dr.  Ley- 
den  of  Berlin  in  con- 
sultation, and  sev- 
eral other  physicians 
in  attendance.  Of- 
ficial records  show 
that  death  was  due 
to  "  paralysis  of  the 
heart, consequent  up- 
on degenerate  mus- 
cles, hypertrophy  of 
the  heart,  and  gran- 
ular atrophy  of  the 
kidneys." 

The  funeral  cele- 
brations were  most 
elaborate,  being  at- 
tended with  all  pos- 
sible pomp  and  ceremony,  and  made  still  more  impressive 
by  a  marked  display  of  national  loyalty.  At  every  stop- 
ping-place in  the  long  journey  from  Livadia  to  St.  Peters- 
burg— 1,300  miles — religious  services  were  held,  the  long- 
est stay  being  at  Moscow,  November  11,  where  the  body  lay 
in  state  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  little  cathedral  of  the 
Archangel  Michael  within  the  Kremlin.  On  November 
13  the  funeral  train  reached  St.  Petersburg;  but  it  was  not 
until  November  19  that  the  body  of  Alexander  III.  was 
finally  laid  at  rest  in  a  plain  tomb  beneath  the  Fortress 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  mausoleum  of  the 
reigning  house  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.    The  last 
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rites  were  performed  in  the  presence  of  an  unprecedented 
assemblage  of  royalties  and  their  representatives. 

All  Europe  sincerely  mourns  the  dead  ruler.  Under 
his  guidance  Russia  had  come  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  continued  maintenance  of  a  general  peace,  so  that 
the  criticism  of  the  world,  often  unkindly  and  mistaken 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  had  at  last  come  to  partake 
almost  of  the  nature  of  reverence. 
Alexander  III.  had  the  power  of  a 
despot  to  work  his  will,  yet  he  used 
it,  in  spite  of  many  provocations,  to 
secure  to  Europe  the  priceless  and 
beneficent  gifts  of  peace.  It  is  his 
title  to  a  world's  gratitude.  And  in 
his  private  life  he  was  a  good  husband 
and  a  gentleman.  It  is  his  title  to  a 
richer  reward  "than  all  that  waits  on 
wealth  or  fame." 

Alexander  III.,  late  Czar  of  Russia, 
King  of   Poland,   Grand-Duke  of   Finland, 
m.  pobiedonostzeff,        was  Dorn  February  26  (March  10  new  style), 
procurator  of  the  holy  1845,  the  second  son  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
synod.  II-  and  his  wife  Marie  Alexandrovna,  daugh 

ter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse- Darmstadt. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  had  little  prospect  of  succeed  - 
ingto  the  throne,  as  he  had  an  elder  brother,  Nicholas,  whose  betrothal 
to  the  Princess  Dagraar,  daughter  of  King  Christian  IX.  of  Denmark, 
and  sister  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  seemed  to  make  the  succession 
tolerably  secure.  Alexander's  education  was  therefore  merely  that  of 
an  ordinary  grand  duke,  which  included  primary  instruction  with  a 
little  more  advanced  work,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  French,  Eng 
lish,  and  German,  and  a  large  amount  of  drill.  He  showed  little  en- 
thusiasm, we  are  told,  for  either  soldiering  or  study.  The  only  one 
of  his  teachers  who  obtained  a  lasting  hold  over  him  was  M.  Pobie- 
donostzeff,  the  present  procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  to  whose  in- 
fluence is  usually  attributed  the  pupil's  life-long  idea  that  unswerving 
zeal  for  Eastern  Orthodoxy  is  an  essential  factor  in  Russian  patriot- 
ism. 

Alexander  became  heir  apparent  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
Nicholas  Alexandrovitch,  at  Nice,  August  24,  1865.  On  his  death- 
bed Nicholas  expressed  the  wish  that  his  betrothed,  the  Princess  Dag- 
mar  of  Denmark,  should  become  the  wife  of  his  successor;  and  this 
wish  was  realized  on  November  9,  1866,  the  princess  assuming  the 
new  name  of  Marie  Feodorovna,  and  the  marriage  proving  a  most 
happy  one.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  born,  all  of  whom 
are  alive — Nicholas,  who  has  just  ascended  the  throne,  born  May  6 
(18),  1868;  George,  born  April  27  (May  9),  1871;  Michael,  born  No- 
vember 22  (December  4),  1878;  and  the  Grand  Duchesses  Xenia,  born 
March  25  (April  6),  1875,  and  Olga,  born  June  1  (13),  1882. 

While  still  czarowitz,  Alexander  developed  an  independent  atti- 
tude in  contrast  with  the  bent  of  his  father,  in  showing  an  undis- 
guised  hostility  to  the  Germans.     Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great 
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the  Germans  Lad  embodied  what  liberal  and  progressive  elements 
were  to  be  found  in  Russia.  They  had  not  only  been  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  but  were  seen  among  the  most  methodi- 
cal and  hard-working  members  of  the  administration,  and  even  fill- 
ing many  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  army.  A  certain  rivalry  of  races 
was  thus  almost  inevitable.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  appreciated 
highly  the  capacities  of  his  German  servants,  and  during  his  reign 
the  anti-German  tendencies  never  assumed  practical  form.  They, 
however,  issued  in  a  philosophical  theory  which  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  whole  Slavonic  national  movement.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
culture  of  Western  Europe,  as  seen  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  religion, 
philosophy,  and  political  ideals,  was  but  poorly  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  capabilities  of  the  Russian  national  character.  Russia  would  ful- 
fil her  destiny  only  when  she  ceased  to  imitate  western  models,  and 
turned  her  attention  to  developing  the  principles  of  Eastern  Ortho- 
doxy, autocracy,  and  nationality.  The  Teutonic  race,  to  whom  civi- 
lization had  passed  from  the  Latins,  was  now  sunk  in  error  and  de- 
crepitude.    The  future  belonged  to  the  Slavs. 

While  never  openly  giving  his  adherence  to  this  doctrine,  the 
czarowitz,  Alexander,  was  to  some  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  Slavo- 
phil group.  Like  them  he  fretted  against  the  predominance  of  foreign 
influence  in  Russia,  wishing  to  see  the  national  principles  developed 
in  the  civil  and  military  administration;  and  he  longed  to  promote 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  Russia  homogeneous  in  language, 
administration,  and  religious  belief.  The  great  obstacle  to  this  reali- 
zation seemed  to  him  to  be  the  traditional  German  influence.  During 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  he  took  little  pains  to  conceal  his 
sympathy  with  the  French.  These  ideas  caused  some  estrangement 
between  him  and  his  father  a  few  years  before  the  latter's  death. 
Alexander  II.  had  strong  German  sympathies,  based  his  foreign  policy 
on  the  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  had  but  little  patience  with  the  ex 
treme  ideas  of  the  Slavophils.  The  czarowitz's  opposition  to  his 
father's  policy,  however,  never  assumed  the  shape  of  public  antago- 
nism. 

In  1875  began  the  Slavophil  agitation  which  led  to  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  produced  the  Turko-Servian  war, 
provoked  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities,"  and  culminated  in  the  Russo 
Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  the  czarowitz 
sympathized  to  some  extent  with  the  movement,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  agitation,  nor  could  he  approve  of  the  means  employed  by 
some  of  the  more  hot-headed  agitators.  Personal  observation  in  Bul- 
garia, where  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  invading  army, 
seems  to  have  altered  his  ideas  regarding  the  Bulgarians,  who  had 
been  represented  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  as  martyrs  and  even 
saints;  and  he  was  constrained  to  admit  that  there  was  something  to 
be  said  for  the  "  unspeakable  Turk." 

During  the  three  succeeding  years  (1878-81)  the  foreign  policy  of 
Alexander  II.  became  modified  so  as  to  harmonize  to  a  considerable 
degree  with  the  ideas  of  the  czarowitz.  The  German  alliance  was 
abandoned,  and  Bismarck  became  detested  in  Russia  as  strongly  as 
he  had  been  in  Germany  earlier  in  his  career.  The  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  Russia  had  contributed  to  Bismarck's  success  in  creating  the 
(ierman  Empire;  but.  when  Russia  sought  to  solve  the  Balkan  ques- 
tion in  accordance  with  her  own  interests,  she  looked  in  vain  for  sup- 
port from  Germany;  and,  when  she  showed  her  disappointment  and 
displeasure,  Bismarck  ostentatiously  contracted  an  alliance  with  Aus- 
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tria  for  effectually  checking  Russian  aspirations.  Thereafter  in  Rus- 
sia the  anti-German  tendencies  were  allowed  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  temporary  rapprochement  ef- 
fected in  1884-85,  it  was  not  until  very  recently,  when  the  negotiations 
were  begun  which  led  to  the  Russo-German  commercial  reciprocity 
treaty  of  February,  1894  (p.  90)  and  the  subsequent  similar  treaty 
with  Austria- Hungary  (p.  330),  that  any  material  progress  was  made 
toward  a  mending  of  the  breach  between  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  attitude  of  Germany  having  been  pretty  well  defined  at  the 
Berlin  congress  of  1878,  it  appeared  to  the  czarowitz,  that  for  the 
present  Russia's  best  course  lay  in  preparation  against  future  contin- 
gencies by  a  radical  scheme  of  military  and  naval  reorganization.  On 
this  point  he  came  into  direct  antagonism  with  the  government.  His 
campaign  in  Bulgaria  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  grave 
disorders  in  the  army  administration,  and  he  soon  found  that  similar 
abuses  existed  in  the  naval  department.  The  Emperor  Alexander  II., 
however,  refused  to  sift  the  matter  out  (two  of  his  own  brothers  were 
supposed  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the  irregularities);  and  the  only 
practical  result  was  a  tension,  greater  or  less,  in  the  relations  between 
the  heir  apparent  and  his  father  and  uncles. 

In  spite  of  the  patriotism  evoked  by  the  war  with  Turkey,  the 
nihilists  continued  to  be  very  active.  Numerous  plots  to  assassinate 
the  czar  were  secretly  hatched,  and  at  last  one  of  them  was  success- 
ful. On  March  1  (13),  1881,  when  returning  in  a  sleigh  from  a  mili- 
tary parade,  Alexander  II.  was  terribly  wounded  by  the  explosion  of 
a  bomb,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  czarowitz  succeeded  to  the 
throne  as  Alexander  III. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  Alexander  II.  had 
taken  an  important  step  toward  introducing  into  his  empire  a  consti- 
tutional regime,  by  signing  a  ukase  convoking  an  assembly  of  nota- 
bles. Under  the  liberal  influence  of  Count  Loris  Melikoff,  an  official 
of  Armenian  extraction,  he  had  at  length  decided  to  make  some  con- 
cession to  the  widespread  political  aspirations  of  the  educated  classes. 
As  to  details  of  the  proposed  reforms  we  cannot  speak  with  any  au- 
thority, for  the  draft  of  them  was  never  published.  It  is,  however, 
tolerably  certain,  that  Alexander  II.  intended  to  create  some  kind  of 
representative  assembly,  having  merely  a  deliberative  voice  in  gen- 
eral politics,  but  with  a  certain  amount  of  control  in  financial  mat 
ters.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  the  night  following  the  assassina- 
tion, the  liberal  advisers  of  Alexander  II.  pleaded  with  and  almost 
persuaded  the  new  czar  to  publish  his  father's  ukase.  He,  however, 
decided  finally  upon  an  opposite  course.  The  ukase  was  suppressed; 
the  liberal  reforms  were  strangled  in  their  birth;  and  a  domestic  policy 
of  harsh  reaction  was  entered  upon,  from  which  Alexander  III.  never 
afterwards  deviated  to  any  extent.  The  horribly  mangled  corpse  of 
his  father  was  ever  before  his  eyes.  Had  not  liberalism  been  tried 
and  found  wanting?  Were  the  people  of  Russia,,  trained  by  ages  of 
political  experience  to  respect  no  form  of  government  other  than  that 
which  centres  authority  in  an  individual,  fitted  for  self-government? 
Had  not  representative  institutions  where  tried,  as  in  England,  the 
French  republic,  and  the  United  States,  been  at  best  only  partially 
successful?  Instead,  therefore,  of  committing  himself  to  novel  theo- 
ries and  practices,  he  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  traditional  Russian 
principle  of  autocracy.  He  thus  came  to  be  regarded  as  distinctly 
retrograde  by  all  the  men  of  liberal  tendencies  among  his  subjects. 
His  internal  policy  was  reactionary  in  the  western  sense  of  the  word, 
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The  Slavophil  principles  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy,  nationality,  and  au- 
tocracy, though  never  solemnly  proclaimed,  were,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously ,  his  guiding  principles.  In  this  policy  he  was  actuated 
by  sincere  conviction  and  an  honest  desire  to  serve  his  country's  best 
interests.  It  brought  him  the  support  of  the  pan-Slavist  leaders. 
Russia,  in  their  view,  should  adhere  to  her  own  ideals  and  not  imitate 
western  models;  should  cherish  her  own  religion;  conflicting  national 
aspirations  and  religious  cults  should  be  harmonized,  and  all  Slavic 
peoples,  even  those  in  Turkey  and  Austria,  be  brought  into  the  em- 
pire. Constantinople  being  the  city  toward  which  all  lines  of  their 
religious  history  pointed,  every  effort,  it  was  held,  should  be  made  to 
acquire  it;  and  to  that  end  England  should  be  assailed  at  every  point 
in  Asia  until  the  Russian  claim  to  dominate  the  Bosphorus  was  con- 
ceded. So  far  as  these  aims  could  be  accomplished  peacefully,  they 
were  the  aims  of  Alexander  III.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  even 
for  such  ends,  to  precipitate  upon  his  country  and  Europe  the  horrors 
of  war.  Neither  the  provocations  of  Bulgaria  nor  the  solicitations  of 
France  tempted  him  to  deviate  in  the  slightest  from  the  pacific  policy 
which  he  had  made  his  own,  and  which  is  recognized  as  his  crowning 
service  to  Russia  and  to  Europe. 

As  regards  the  principles  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  Slavonic  na- 
tionality, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Russia  religion  and  nation- 
ality are  very  closely  interwoven.  Religious  differences  constitute 
the  main  barrier  in  the  way  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  various  nation- 
alities within  the  empire.  These  differences  must  be  removed  if  Rus- 
sia is  ever  to  become  homogeneous.  But  how  is  the  problem  to  be 
solved?  The  expulsion  of  all  dissenters  is  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
number  of  Russian  subjects  belonging  to  the  heretical  and  infidel  con- 
fessions is  too  great  for  such  a  drastic  measure.  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  has  such  a  course  been  attempted,  and  it  has  had  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  statistics  of  the  population.  Something,  however, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  done  toward  assimilation.  If  the  dissidents 
will  not  change  their  religion,  they  may  at  least  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  language  and  the  schools  of  the  dominant  nationality,  and  all  the 
remnants  of  local  self-government  founded  on  different  nationality 
may  be  destroyed.  All  branches  of  administration  and  all  manifesta 
tions  of  public  life  may  be  assimilated  to  the  Russian  type.  This 
policy  Alexander  III.  endeavored  to  apply  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  Finland,  the  German  colonies,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Up  to  the  present  the  policy  seems  to  have  defeated  its  own  object  by 
iutensifying  race  animosities. 

So  far  as  the  religious  communities  of  foreign  origin  are  concerned, 
the  Russian  government  has  never  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  However,  as  a  preventive  of  the  spread  of  dissent,  it 
forbids  all  propaganda  by  these  communities. 

In  the  anti-Jewish  measures  which  of  late  years  have  attracted  so 
great  attention,  the  czar  had  the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  his  sub- 
jects. It  was  even  attempted  to  justify  the  measures  on  the  ground 
that  the  Semitic  element  had  a  corrupting  influence  on  the  rest  of  the 
population.  In  Russia  proper  the  Jews  have  never  been  allowed  to 
settle  except  as  a  special  privilege;  but  the  numbers  of  the  privileged 
had  greatly  increased  by  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  race  and  by  cer- 
tain administrative  abuses  from  which  some  of  the  officials  derived 
pecuniary  advantage.  By  suppressing  these  abuses  and  rigorously 
applying  laws  which  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse,  the  czar 
hoped  to  force  most  of  the  Jewish  population  to  retire  to  the   Polish 
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provinces,  from  which  they  originally  came;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
by  instructions  to  his  ministers,  he  sought  to  exclude  from  positions 
of  influence  those  who  were  allowed  to  remain.  This  policy,  especially 
when  carried  out  by  the  lower  grades  of  police  officials,  gave  rise  to 
great  hardships  and  suffering;  but  the  czar  clung  to  the  policy,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  representations  made  to  him  on  the  subject. 
Latterly,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  diminution  in  the  zeal 
and  rigor  originally  displayed. 

Conservative  as  was  Alexander  III.  as  regards  the  principles  of 
Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  Slavonic  nationality,  he  was  no  less  persistent 
in  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  autocracy.  He  began  his  reign,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  suppressing  the  liberal  ukase  of  his  father;  and,  in 
the  manifesto  announcing  his  accession,  he  gave  no  indication  of  any 
intention  to  limit  or  weaken  the  autocratic  power  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  ancestors.  He  proceeded  to  diminish  the  already  very 
limited  powers  of  the  zemstvo,  a  kind  of  elective  local  council;  and 
he  placed  the  administration  of  the  peasantry  under  the  supervision 
of  landed  proprietors  appointed  by  the  government.  At  the  same 
time  he  sought  to  centralize  the  imperial  administration,  bringing  it 
more  aad  more  under  his  personal  control. 

The  modern  history  of  Russia  shows  a  series  of  oscillations  be- 
tween liberalism  and  extreme  conservatism.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  go  no  further  back,  the  capricious  despotism  of  Paul  was 
followed  by  the  sentimental  liberalism  of  Alexander  I.  This  provoked 
the  martinet  regime  of  Nicholas  I.,  which  was  followed  by  the  gigan- 
tic liberal  reforms  of  Alexander  II.  Following  the  close  of  the  late 
conservative  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  many  will  not  unreasonably  look 
anew  for  liberal  innovations  under  the  young  Nicholas  II.  But  of  that 
we  must  let  the  future  speak. 

In  foreign  policy  Alexander  III.  showed  the  same  tenacity  of  pur 
pose  which  he  displayed  in  his  home  policy.  Though  firmly  deter- 
mined to  uphold  the  dignity  and  interests  of  his  country,  he  was  es- 
sentially a  lover  of  peace.  The  sights  he  witnessed  during  the  Bul- 
garian campaign  inspired  him  with  no  love  of  soldiering  or  of  military 
glory.  At  the  same  time  he  foresaw  that  sooner  or  later  Russia  would 
probably  be  involved  in  a  great  struggle;  and,  to  the  end  that  she 
might  be  prepared  for  it,  as  well  as  in  order  to  secure  for  his  country 
the  influence  in  European  affairs  to  which  he  considered  her  entitled, 
he  constantly  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  the  continuous  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  and  navy. 

In  regard  to  the  matttr  of  foreign  policy,  four  points  call  for 
special  mention — the  relation  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  powers  of  Cen- 
tral Europe,  his  attitude  toward  Bulgaria,  the  French  entente,  and  the 
expansion  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  At  the  time  of  his  accession 
there  was,  as  we  have  already  noted,  a  strong  feeling  against  Ger- 
many in  official  and  popular  circles,  owing  largely  to  Russia's  disap- 
pointment as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  Bismarck  as  shown  at  the  Ber- 
lin congress  and  in  his  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria against  Russian  aggression.  It  was  thought  that  Alexander  III., 
with  his  well  known  anti-German  tendencies,  would  adopt  an  atti- 
tude of  decided  hostility  toward  Germany.  He  was  too  cautious, 
however,  to  risk  anything  in  the  direction  of  an  open  rupture;  and, 
in  1884-85,  a  temporary  rapprochement  was  effected  with  Germany  and 
Austria.  But,  as  Russia  continued  her  military  reorganization — by 
extending  and  improving  the  strategic  railways  leading  toward  the 
German  and  Austrian  frontiers — her  relations  with  the  two  Germanic 
power.s  gradually  became  again  strained. 
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In  1885-86  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  czar  was  severely  tried. 
The  party  of  action  in  Bulgaria  suddenly  effected  a  revolution  in 
Philippopolis,  expelled  the  governor-general,  who  represented  the 
sultan,  and  proclaimed  the  union  of  the  autonomous  province  of  East 
era  Rounielia  with  Bulgaria.  Prince  Alexander  of  Batten  berg,  who 
had  been  chosen  hereditary  prince  of  Bulgaria  in  1879,  made  prepara- 
tion to  resist  the  entrance  of  Turkish  troops,  which  were  being  con- 
centrated near  Adrianople.  He  had  some  reason  to  expect  Russian 
support,  because  the  union  of  Eastern  Rounielia  with  the  principality, 
in  order  to  create  a  big  Bulgaria  which  would  be  convenient  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  ultimate  possession  of  Constantinople,  had  formerly 
been  an  essential  part  of  Russian  policy.  It  was,  however,  no  longer 
in  favor  at  the  Russian  foreign  office;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Slavs 
in  Russia  for  their  "little  brothers  "  in  the  Balkans  had  considerably 
waned,  the  latter  having  already  begun  to  display  a  spirit  that  savored 
of  independence  and  seemed  to  endanger  the  utility  of  Bulgaria  as  a 
ready  instrument  in  Russia's  hands  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern 
question.  The  revolution  at  Philippopolis  was  therefore  unwelcome 
news  to  Russia.  Moreover,  the  czar  had  personal  causes  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  it.  Years  before,  while  czarowitz,  he  had  taken  a  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Prince  Alexander,  which  was  increased  by  frequent 
acts  of  the  latter  seemingly  showing  a  spirit  of  disloyalty  toward  his 
benefactors  and  a  desire  to  emancipate  himself  entirely  from  Russian 
tutelage.  To  take  the  Philippopolis  incident  as  an  example — Prince 
Alexander,  whether  the  suspicions  as  to  his  being  implicated  in  fo- 
menting the  unionist  movement  be  true  or  not,  at  least  took  no  pains 
to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  government  in  the  matter. 

The  result  was  the  diplomatic  rupture  with  Bulgaria  which  has 
not  yet  been  healed.  All  Russian  officers  in  the  Bulgarian  service 
were  ordered  to  resign  their  commissions — and  this  at  the  critical 
moment  when  Bulgaria  was  threatened  on  the  one  side  by  the  Turks 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Servians.  However,  this  blow,  aimed  by 
Russia,  failed  to  accomplish  its  object,  for  the  Turks  were  held  back 
by  the  concerted  diplomacy  of  Europe,  and  the  Bulgarian  army,  with- 
out its  Russian  officers,  crushed  the  Servians  at  Slivnitza.  The  breach 
between  emperor  and  prince  kept  on  widening  until  the  latter,  kid- 
napped by  conspirators,  abdicated  under  strong  pressure  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  Bulgarians  still  showed  no  disposition  to  lean  upon  Russia; 
and  M.  Stambouloff,  the  incarnation  of  Russophobia,  remained  in 
power.  A  new  prince,  Ferdinand,  was  elected  without  Russia's  con 
sent.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  various  provocations,  Alexander  III. 
remained  steadfast  in  his  determination  not  to  run  the  risk  of  provok- 
ing a  European  war  by  occupying  the  principality. 

Alexander  III.  suspected  Germany,  through  Bismarck,  who  was 
still  the  leading  spirit  of  German  foreign  policy,  of  being  connected  with 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Prince  Alexander  to  emancipate  himself 
from  his  protectors.  After  Bismarck's  retirement,  it  was  feared  that 
Russia  might  be  made  the  victim  of  a  headstrong  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enigmatical  young  Emperor  William  II.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  was  considered  advisable  to  turn  an  ear  to  the  persistent  ad- 
vances of  France — the  result  being  the  dual  understanding,  of  which 
the  Cronstadt  festivities  of  July,  1891,  and  those  which  occurred  at 
Toulon  in  October,  1893,  have  been  the  most  important  outward 
signs.  Alexander  III.,  as  readers  of  Current  History  know,  was 
at  some  pains  to  impress  upon  the  world  at  large  the  essentially 
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pacific  character  of  the  entente,  a  different  idea  being  not  unlikely  to 
he  conveyed  by  the  exaggerated  enthusiasm,  if  not  entire  misinter- 
pretation, with  which  the  French  people  hailed  the  change.  The 
czar  had  strong  French  sympathies,  but  he  was  too  autocratic  to  en- 
joy hearing  the  Marseillaise  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  too  cautious  to 
entangle  himself  closely  with  an  impetuous  people  ruled  over  by  fickle 
cabinets.  And  so,  during  Alexander  III.'s  reign,  the  chief  practical 
use  to  which  the  understanding  with  France  was  put  was  as  a  diplo- 
matic lever  to  facilitate  Russian  loans  on  the  Paris  bourse,  and  to  se- 
cure advantageous  commercial  treaties  with  the  powers  of  Central 
Europe. 

With  regard  to  Russian  expansion  in  Central  Asia,  Alexander  III. 
merely  followed  the  traditional  policy  of  gradual  expansion  without 
provoking  a  conflict  with  England.  Important  advances  were  made 
toward  the  Indian  frontier;  and,  at  one  time,  when  Penjdeh  in  Af- 
ghanistan was  seized  by  Russian  troops  in  1885,  a  great  war  seemed 
imminent.  Fortunately,  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  displayed 
coolness  and  moderation,  the  czar  interposed  his  personal  influence, 
and  an  amicable  solution  was  effected. 

While  not  a  great  statesman  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  Alexander 
III.  was  a  man  of  fair  average  intelligence,  sound  common  sense,  up- 
right intentions,  and  singular  tenacity  of  purpose.  Though  greatly 
increasing  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  Russia,  he  refrained 
from  using  the  powerful  instruments  of  aggression  which  he  had 
created.  He  was  not  led  astray  by  inordinate  ambition,  but  served 
his  country  with  patriotic  zeal  and  unaffected  modesty.  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  the  British  prime  minister,  speaking  at  Sheffield  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  czar's  death,  referred  to  him  as  "a  monarch  whose  watch- 
word and  whose  reign  and  whose  character  have  been  the  worship  of 
truth  and  the  worship  of  peace."  Said  he  further:  "  If  peace  has  not 
been  broken  in  more  than  one  instance  during  late  years,  it  is  due  as 
much  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  as  to 
any  other  cause  we  can  mention." 

Accession  of  Nicholas  II.— Immediately  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.,  his  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the 
throne  with  the  title  of  Nicholas  II.  The  imperial  mani- 
festo announcing  the  change  of  rulers  was  given  at  Liva- 
dia  October  20  (November  1).  Its  most  important  para- 
graphs are  as  follows: 

"  In  this  sad  but  solemn  hour,  when  we  ascend  the  throne  of  our 
forefathers,  the  throne  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  czardom  of 
Poland  and  grand  dukedom  of  Finland  inseparably  united  therewith, 
we  bear  in  mind  the  testament  of  our  departed  parent;  and,  pene- 
trated with  its  counsel,  we  solemnly  vow,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty,  to  keep  always  before  us,  as  the  object  of  our  life,  the 
peaceful  progress,  might,  and  glory  of  beloved  Russia,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  all  our  faithful  subjects. 

"  May  Almighty  God,  whom  it  has  pleased  to  call  us  to  this  great 
service,  help  us.  With  fervent  prayers  to  the  Throne  of  the  Ruler 
of  the  Universe  for  the  repose  of  the  pure  soul  of  our  father  of  im- 
perishable memory,  we  command  all  our  subjects  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  us  and  our  heir,  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
George  Alexandrovitch  (second  son  of  Alexander  III.),  who  becomes 
heir  apparent  and  czarowitz,  and  will  be  so  called  until  God  pleases 
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to  bless  our  approaching  union  with  Princess  Alix  of  Hesse- Darmstadt 
with  the  birth  of  a  son." 

The  marriage  of  the  young  czar  to  the  Princess  Alix 
was  hastened  in  accordance  with  the  last  wishes  of  Alex- 
ander III.  The  betrothal  of  the  pair  had  been  announced 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  at  the  Coburg  wedding  in 
April  (p.  415).  The  princess  went  to  Livadia  in  October, 
and  nothing  but  the 
slow  processes  of 
court  formalities  and 
the  terribly  rapid  ad- 
vance of  the  czar's 
fatal  illness  prevent- 
ed the  marriage  tak- 
ing place  at  once.  On 
November  2  the  prin- 
cess was  formally  ad- 
mitted into  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  re- 
ceiving the  new  name 
Alexandra  Feodorov- 
na,  with  the  titles  of 
grand  duchess  and 
imperial  highness. 
The  wedding  took 
place  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  2G. 
It  cannot  be  passed 
by  as  unimportant. 
Nicholas  II.  is  by 
blood  the  nephew  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales, 
first  cousin  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  while  his  father's  sister  is  the  wife  of 
another  British  prince,  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  formerly 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  son  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. His  bride  is  a  grand-daughter  of  Queen  Victoria, 
being  a  daughter  of  the  late  Princess  Alice  of  England. 
This  close  alliance  by  ties  of  blood  must  at  least  tend 
toward  still  further  removing  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
with  which  Russia  regarded  both  England  and  Germany 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  reign. 

However,  as  regards  the  formal  adjustment  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  Nicholas  II.  has  yet  given  no  indication 
of  intention  to  depart  from  the  pacific  policy  of  his 
father.      There  has  been,  as  we  have  already  noted,  an 
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unusual  warmth  of  cordiality  toward  England,  and  even 
some  hint  of  possible  conciliation  toward  Bulgaria;  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  alteration  in  the  un- 
derstanding with  France,  which  was  never  of  the  nature 
of  a  partnership  for  military  aggression.  Altogether  the 
foreign  relations  of  Russia  remain  for  the  present  what 
they  were.  The  inaugural  manifesto  of  the  new  czar, 
from  which  we  have  quoted,  was  received  with  general 
satisfaction  in  Europe,  but  with  a  disposition  to  rely  not 
too  much,  in  speculating  as  to  the  future,  upon  words 
which  received  the  czar's  sanction  but  could  not  have  re- 
flected much  of  his  individuality. 

When  we  consider  the  matter  of  internal  reforms,  the 
outlook  is  even  more  uncertain.  "The  change  of  rulers 
will  make  no  change  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Russia/' 
says  a  leading  American  daily.  "It  is  in  the  internal 
politics  of  the  empire  that  great  reforms  will  be  adopted," 
says  Herr  Geffcken,  formerly  secretary  to  Prince  Bismarck. 
Where  all  is  conjecture  opinions  will  vary.  A  hopeful 
sign,  however,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  new  ruler  is 
less  trammelled  by  tradition  and  better  acquainted  with 
foreign  ways  than  were  his  predecessors. 

There  have  been  rumors  of  intended  reforms  in  the 
administration  looking  toward  parliamentary  representa- 
tion, and  of  the  proposed  establisment  of  a  broad  system 
of  rudimentary  instruction.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  the  Russian  people  are  yet  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  any  share  of  the  imperial  control.  Political  enlighten- 
ment has  made  some  advance  in  the  great  cities;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  population,  the  agricultural  masses,  are 
still  steeped  in  the  darkest  ignorance  and  superstition. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  new  czar  will  act 
contrary  to  the  judgment  of  his  father,  who  refused  to  let 
loose  waters  which  even  his  autocratic  power  might  have 
proved  inadequate  to  dam.  At  the  same  time  the  tenden- 
cies of  Nicholas  II.  seem  to  be  in  the  direction  of  such  lib- 
eralism as  is  possible  in  Russia.  He  has  enjoined  greater 
leniency  toward  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Poland,  has  re- 
pealed several  of  the  oppressive  laws  against  the  Jews,  and 
is  said  to  have  conferred  with  several  of  the  grand  duk< 
and  prominent  Russian  statesmen  respecting  government 
reform. 

NICHOLAS  II.,  tbe  new  Czar  of  Russia,  was  born  in  St.  Peter> 
burg  May  6  (18),  18G8.     His  education  was  conducted  under  General 
Danilovitcb,   and  gave  bim  an  extensive  knowledge  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  bistory  and  a  fair  acquaintance  witb  science.     Tbe  czari 
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is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  literature  of  France  and  England. 
Of  French  authors  his  favorites  have  been  Jules  Verne,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Lamartine.  Among  English  authors  most  appreciated  are  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  Stevenson,  while  his  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  is  ex- 
tensive. He  prefers  French  dramatic  authors  to  English;  but  as  a 
language  he  prefers  English  to  French.  Of  classics  he  was  taught 
nothing  beyond  the  rudiments,  but  in  civil  law  and  finance  he  had  a 
thorough  grounding. 

In  1886  he  entered  an  infantry  regiment  of  the  guard,  and  served 
in  various  capacities,  proving  himself  a  useful  and  popular  officer. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  of  Nicholas  II.,  that  he  is  an  amiable  and 
scholarly  man  of  a  decidedly  peaceful  disposition,  and  imbued  with  a 
spirit  much  more  liberal  than  his  father's.  Nicholas  II.  resembles 
his  late  father  in  one  respect — he  is  reticent  and  reserved,  and  thinks 
over  his  plans  himself,  giving  his  subsequent  orders  with  clearness 
and  precision. 

Among  other  characteristics  to  be  noted  are  the  czar's  affability 
and  extreme  fondness  for  music  and  dancing.  In  fact  his  lively  dis- 
position is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  somewhat  gloomy  reserve  which 
in  recent  years  characterized  the  late  emperor.  Nicholas  II.  is  very 
like  his  mother  in  physique,  and  has  not  inherited  the  giant  frame 
of  his  father.  He  is  about  5  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  is  broad-shouldered  and 
well-knit,  while  in  face  he  resembles  the  Duke  cf  York.  His  father 
personally  interested  himself  in  his  education,  endeavoring  to  train 
him  politically  for  his  future  responsibilities.  For  several  years  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  state  council.  During  the  great  famine 
in  1891-92  he  was  president  of  the  Famine  Relief  Commission,  a  post 
which  was  no  sinecure.  He  was  also  president  <  f  the  imperial  com- 
mission for  the  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 

In  1891  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch  started  on  a  trip  around  the 
world,  visiting  India,  where  he  spent  several  weeks.  At  Calcutta  he 
was  entertained  right  royally,  and  created  a  good  impression  in  the 
minds  of  the  viceroy's  entourage.  His  companion  was  Prince  George 
of  Greece,  a  young  man  of  great  stature  and  enormous  strength. 
Prince  George's  strength  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  Japan,  when  the 
czarowitz  was  attacked  by  an  infuriated  Japanese  policeman.  The 
incident  took  place  at  Otsu,  near  Kioto,  May  11,  1891  (Vol.  1,  p.  269). 
The  czarowitz  was  wounded,  but  not  dangerously,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  able  to  start  for  St.  Petersburg,  the  projected  trip  being  now 
abandoned  by  order  of  the  czar.  His  assailant  was  imprisoned  for 
life  at  hard  labor. 

Journeying  on  to  Vladivostock,  the  czarowitz  turned  the  first  sod 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  He  then  proceeded  by  road  to  cross 
Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  journey  of  about  5,000  miles,  which  did 
more  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  empire  which  he  was  to  gov- 
ern than  years  of  study  would  have  done. 

In  1893  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch  was  present  at  the  wedding  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  He  made  a  long  stay  in  England, 
visiting  the  queen,  who  is  said  to  have  regarded  him  with  special 
favor. 
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Swaziland,  the  only  region  in  Africa  south  of  the  Zam- 
besi river  which  is  not  ruled  directly  by  any  European 
power,  will  not  enjoy  that  distinction  long;  it  is  destined 
before  many  weeks  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic.  Swaziland,  8,000  square  miles  in  area, 
projects  into  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Transvaal:  it 
is  eagerly  coveted  by  the  Boers,  for  its  supposed  abundance 
of  mineral  wealth,  including  gold  mines,  and  also  because 
it  lies  between  the  Boer  state  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
their  designs  upon  Swaziland  the  Boers  are  backed  by  the 
government  of  the  colony  of  Natal.  With  their  "  inde- 
pendence," so  to  speak,  menaced  by  their  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ish colonial  neighbors,  the  Swazis  sent  a  mission  to  the 
queen  of  England  to  invoke  her  intervention  in  their  be- 
half, to  the  end  that  even  if  their  land  was  not  to  remain 
under  their  own  control,  at  least  they  might  not  be  handed 
over  as  subjects  to  the  Boers.  The  Swazi  envoys  recalled 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  Zulu  war,  in  which  they  had 
fought  on  the  British  side  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  They 
also  recalled  their  services  later,  in  the  campaign  against 
Sekokuni,  under  General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  now  Lord 
Wolseley;  and  the  invitation  of  the  British  government  to 
them  (which  invitation  they  had  been  ready  to  obey)  to 
assist  the  English  forces  against  the  Boers  in  1880.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  envoys,  their  story  of  Swazi  martial 
achievement  and  of  Swaziland's  eagerness  to  come  to  the 
help  of  laboring  Britain  in  every  threatened  conflict  with  the 
Boers,  appears  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  except  that 
in  the  troubles  with  Sekokuni  they  did  help  the  British. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  other  participants  in  the  Zulu  war 
declare  that  no  Swazi  contingent  had  act  or  part  in  it. 
And  no  British  officer  or  official  now  living,  of  those  who 
in  1880  would  have  had  any  authority  to  "  invite"  the  help 
of  the  Swazis  against  the  Boers,  will  admit  that  such  invi- 
tation was  extended.  The  envoys  got  from  the  foreign  of- 
fice the  reply  which  was  to  have  been  expected.  The 
Swazis  have  until  May  1  for  deliberation  upon  the  question 
whether  they  will  sign  the  "organic  proclamation,"  by 
which  their  country  is  made  subject  to  Transvaal.  If  by 
that  time  they  shall  have  signed,  well;  if  they  shall  not 
have  signed,  their  country  will  be  annexed  all  the  same. 
The  savages  will  appreciate  the  great  difference  in  conse- 
quences between  signing  and  refusing  to  sign. 

Among  the  "great  powers"  that  appropriate  territories 
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in  Africa  must  be  numbered  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  In  its  original  charter  granted  in  1889,  its 
principal  field  of  operation  lay  between  British  Bechu ana- 
land,  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the  Portuguese  do- 
minions; but  the  company  was  further  authorized  to  ac- 
quire "  by  concession,  grant,  or  treaty"  other  rights  and 
powers  of  jurisdiction  over  territories  in  Africa.  It  has 
since  extended  its  rule  or  "sphere  of  influence"  over  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  Zambesi,  and  has  carved  out  a  definite 
British  protectorate  or  crown  colony  of  Nyassaland.  Its 
dominion  is  co-extensive  now  with  the  "sphere  of  British 
influence"  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  south  of  the  Kongo 
Free  State  and  the  German  "sphere."  So  prosperous  is 
the  company  that  since  1891  it  has  voluntarily  assumed  the 
whole  cost  of  the  British  government's  administration  of 
Nyassaland,  and  the  British  consul  and  commissioner  in 
that  colony  has  acted  also  as  the  company's  administrator 
in  the  entire  northern  sphere.  The  question  here  arises — 
Whose  servant  was  that  consul  and  commissioner?  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  company  paid  him  and  his  ad- 
ministration about  $90,000  a  year.  Nor  is  it  for  nothing 
that  the  supreme  head  of  the  company  contributed  $50,- 
000  for  a  British  military  commission  against  the  native 
chief  Makanzira.  So  far  the  company  has  saved  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayers  about  $375,000.  Among  the  present  tangi- 
ble returns  for  this  more  than  princely  munificence,  the 
company  has  attained  the  confirmation  of  valuable  land 
rights  within  the  area  of  the  protectorate;  what  is  more,  it 
has  acquired  the  character  of  a  political  state;  in  the  words 
of  the  London  Times,  "It  has  been  enabled  to  maintain  a 
sufficiently  effective  occupation  to  justify  according  to  in- 
ternational requirements  its  right  to  a  sphere  which  it  was 
hardly  prepared  to  administer  directly  four  or  five  years 
ago."  The  company's  empire  is  governed  from  Fort  Salis- 
bury, and  from  that  place  its  territories  extend  northward 
300  miles  and  for  a  like  distance  southward.  After  Janu- 
ary, 1896,  the  British  taxpayer  will  bear  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  government  of  the  company's  broad  domain. 
The  company  assumes  the  direct  administration  of  the 
government  on  or  before  June  30,  1895:  the  company's 
administrator,  the  same  consul  and  commissioner  men- 
tioned above,  will  be  the  head  of  the  government.  But  "the 
affairs  of  the  protectorate  will  be  definitely  separated  from 
those  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company's  sphere."  The 
administrator's  right  hand  will  not  know  what  his  left 
doeth. 
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Madagascar. — The  ultimatum  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  Madagascar  was  presented  to  the  Malagasy  queen's 
ministry  early  in  October  by  the  French  special  commis- 
sioner, Le  Myre  de  Vilers.  It  stipulates  that  France  shall 
exercise  an  exclusive  protectorate  over  that  kingdom,  and 
that  there  shall  be  a  permanent  French  garrison  stationed 
at  Antanarivo.  Eight  days  were  allowed  to  the  queen's 
government  for  a  reply.  That  term  having  passed  with- 
out any  response,  M.  de  Vilers  took  his  departure  from 
the  Hova  capital  October  26,  informing  the  Hova  premier, 
however,  that  he  was  willing  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion from  him  down  to  the  date  of  his  sailing  for  France 
from  Tamatave.  The  French  residents,  missionaries,  and 
nuns  in  the  interior  of  the  country  came  down  to  the  coast 
in  two  columns  in  the  middle  of  November,  there  to  seek 
protection  under  their  country's  flag,  or  to  take  shipping 
for  France.  After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  the  Malagasy 
government  forwarded  to  M.  de  Vilers,  who  still  tarried  in 
Tamatave,  its  reply  to  the  French  ultimatum.  The  gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  agree  that  "the  French  resident  in 
the  island  should  become  the  intermediary  between  Mada- 
gascar and  the  powers;  and  that  France  might  effect  such 
public  works  in  the  island  as  the  Malagasy  authorities 
should  deem  necessary."  The  reply  also  proposes  that  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  France  and  Madagascar  shall 
be  adjudged  by  a  mixed  court;  and  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  French  territory  around  Diego  Suarez  shall  be  defi- 
nitely ascertained.  The  government  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  import  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  On  November 
27  the  French  chamberof  deputies  voted  to  the  government 
a  credit  of  65,000,000  francs  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Madagascar.  About  the  same  date  troops  from  Reunion 
were  landed  at  Tamatave:  these,  with  the  garrison  of 
Diego  Suariez,  were  to  occupy  Tamatave  and  Majunga. 
The  credit  bill  passed  the  French  senate  December  6  by  a 
vote  of  267  to  3. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  moment  the  mutual  envies 
and  jealousies  of  France  and  England  with  regard  to  the 
Nileland,  the  relations  between  those  two  powers  in  other 
parts  of  the  Dark  Continent  are  not  such  as  to  insure  entire 
good  feeling  between  them.  "  For  a  generation  past/' 
says  the  London  Times,  magnifying  the  generosity  of  John 
Bull,  "we  have  let  France  have  practically  a  free  hand  on 
the  west  coast."  From  her  old  settlement,  in  Senegal, 
France  has  gone  out  and  taken  possession  of  nearly  the 
whole  region  between  the  upper  Niger  and  the  sea.     The 
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British  colony  of  Gambia  is  hemmed  in  by  French  terri- 
tory, till  now  it  is  only  a  strip  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
Gambia  river.  The  same  fate  has  overtaken  Sierra 
Leone,  which  "has  been  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  fu- 
ture expansion"  by  the  advance  of  the  French;  and  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony  is  confronted  by  French  claims  which, 
if  granted,  would  reduce  it  to  a  like  condition.  On  the 
lower  Niger  the  Chartered  Company  are  "threatened  by 
all  sorts  of  French  claims."  "We  have  sacrificed  the  fu- 
ture of  our  crown  colonies,"  and  with  respect  to  the  private 
rights  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  "have  acted  with 
exemplary  moderation,"  says  the  Times,  and  it  hopes. that 
Frenchmen  will  not  ask  nor  grab  any  more. 

Early  in  October  alarming  reports  came  from  Delagoa 
bay,  the  Portuguese  colony  in  South  Africa,  that  the  sea- 
port town  of  Lourenco  Marques  was  beleaguered  by  a  force 
of  Kafirs  estimated  at  10,000  men,  under  command  of 
Chief  Mahazula.  There  were  in  the  town  400  regular 
soldiers  and  170  marines.  The  streets  were  barricaded 
against  the  Kafirs,  and  some  cannon  were  placed  in  advan- 
tageous positions,  manned  by  the  marines.  On  hearing  of 
the  peril  of  the  place,  the  president  of  the  Transvaal  Repub- 
lic tendered  aid  to  the  inhabitants,  but  it  was  courteously 
declined,  in  the  confidence  that  the  town  could  hold  out 
until  the  arrival  of  promised  succor  and  reinforcements 
from  Portugal.  The  British  gunboat  Thrush  was  cruising 
along  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood,  prepared  at  call  to 
shell  the  Kafirs.  Two  German  warships  were  ordered  to 
Lourenco  Marques  as  soon  as  intelligence  of  the  troubles 
reached  the  commander  of  the  German  squadron.  The  of- 
fer of  assistance  from  the  Transvaal  is  regarded  as  highly 
politic:  the  Boers  are  courting  the  good  will  of  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  hope  of  being  made,  as  it  were,  "  preferred 
bidders  "  in  the  event  of  the  territory  being  alienated  by 
Portugal.  The  king  of  Portugal  is  held  by  treaty  obliga- 
tion to  give  to  England  the  right  of  pre-emption  if  the 
colony  is  to  be  sold;  but  Germany  has  openly  declared  her 
preference  of  either  Portugal  or  Transvaal  to  England  as  a 
neighbor  in  that  region;  and,  if  Germany  were  to  approve 
the  transfer  of  the  Delagoa  bay  territory  to  the  Boers,  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  by  Portugal  would  hardly  be  made  a 
casus  belli. 
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MINOR  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  Franco-Canadian  Treaty.— The  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies  voted  November  27  to  adopt  the  proposed 
commercial  arrangement  with  Canada  (p.5G2).  This  treaty, 
while  giving  some  advantages  to  Canadian  trade,  is,  ap- 
parently, and  is  so  judged  by  the  Canadian  press  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  greatly  more  favorable  to  French  com- 
merce. A  most  important  part  of  the  convention  looks 
to  the  extension  of  French  commerce  with  the  Far  East 
by  means  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers 
from  France  to  Canada.  These  steamers  are  expected  to 
carry  French  products  to  points  from  which  Asiatic  ports, 
especially  in  China  and  Japan,  can  be  easily  reached; 
while  even  the  opening  up  of  a  trade  with  the  Australa- 
sian colonies  is  hoped  for.  In  particular  the  exportation 
to  Canada,  and  so  to  the  East,  of  French  wines,  was  con- 
sidered of  the  highest  importance.  In  fact  it  was  judged 
in  Canada  that  the  most  valuable  consideration  for  France 
in  establishing  the  treaty,  was  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  the  steamship  connection;  while  the  tariff  concessions 
to  be  made  by  Canada  were  largely  underrated.  The  list 
of  French  products,  other  than  wines,  as  to  which  Canada 
was  favored,  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  of  importance 
in  the  Dominion. 

The  Chinese- American  Treaty. — The  new  emigra- 
tion treaty  between  the  United  States  and  China  was  duly 
ratified  on  December  7  by  the  Chinese  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  American  secretary  of  state  (pp.  84  and 
570).  This  convention,  negotiated  March  17,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  senate  August  13,  and  is  to  re- 
main in  force  ten  years  from  the  date  of  ratification,  and 
for  a  further  similar  period  unless  notice  of  termination 
by  either  country  be  given  six  months  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first  period  of  ten  years. 

Guatemala  and  Mexico. — Trouble  began  between 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  in  October,  the  dispute,  according 
to  Mexican  authorities,  arising  from  overt  acts  on  the 
part  of  Guatemala,  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  massing 
troops  on  the  southeastern  frontier  of  Mexico.  Under 
foreign  diplomatic  advice  these  troops  were,  however,  al- 
most immediately  withdrawn.  The  Guatemalans  claimed 
that  Mexico  had  previously  invaded  disputed  territory. 
In  November,  Guatemala  sent  Sefior  Emilio  de  Leon  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Mexico,  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute.     A  reception   was  given  to  Sefior  de 
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Leon  by  President  Diaz  on  December  27,  when  the  latter 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  terminate  all  existing  diffi- 
culties by  diplomatic  and  peaceable  measures.  A  similar 
statement  was  made  in  behalf  of  Guatemala  by  Sefior  de 
Leon.  The  case  is  complicated  by  the  claim  on  the  part 
of  Guatemala,  that  the  territory  in  question  has  been  rec- 
ognized as  hers  from  time  immemorial;  while  Mexico  has 
only  lately  resisted  this  claim;  and,  the  latter  having  sent 
her  troops  to  invade  the  country,  these  were  expelled  by 
the  Guatemalans,  thus  accounting  for  the  alleged  invasion 
of  a  part  of  Mexico. 

Boundary  Disputes. — The  Anglo-Venezuelan  bound- 
ary question  took  a  new  form  in  September,  when  a  Ven- 
ezuelan armed  force  crossed  the  boundary-line  claimed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  entered  the  latter's  alleged  dominion. 
It  is  claimed  on  the  part  of  Venezuela,  that  within  a  few 
years  Great  Britain  has  encroached  on  Venezuelan  terri- 
tory to  the  extent  of  nearly  50,000  square  miles — the  com- 
parison being  made  with  English  standard  geographical 
works.  In  fact,  the  Statesman's  Year-Book,  a  recognized 
British  authority,  gives  the  boundaries  of  British  Guiana  at 
a  figure  far  below  that  bounding  the  territory  now  claimed. 
President  Cleveland,  in  a  message  to  congress,  has  already 
referred  to  the  difficulty  between  Great  Britain  and  Ven- 
ezuela, recommending  a  return  to  diplomatic  intercourse 
on  the  part  of  the  two  countries  as  a  necessary  first  step. 
The  International  Arbitration  Society,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  sent  to  the  British  foreign  office  a  resolution  referring 
to  this  suggestion  by  President  Cleveland,  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that  Venezuela  would  gladly  enter  into  expla- 
nations calculated  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

A  treaty  was  ratified  December  15  between  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Peru,  leaving  the  dispute  on  the  ownership 
of  territory  in  the  region  about  the  Amazon  to  be  decided 
by  the  arbitration  of  Spain. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS. 

rpiIE  awakening  from  the  profound  and  comprehensive 

results  of  the  November  elections,  found  all  parties 
ready  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation — the  republicans, 
of  their  unexpected  victory;  the  democrats,  of  their  equally 
unexpected  discomforture.  The  president's  message  to 
congress  outlined  as  usual  those  topics  which  were,  in 
his  judgment,  more  immediately  important  for  the  con- 
sideration of  congress.  As  to  these,  the  most  stress  was 
laid  on  the  needed  increase  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  im- 
provements in  the  postal  service.  Of  course,  as  is  usual,  the 
press  throughout  the  country  laid  these  ideas  aside  with 
the  message,  for  future  reference,  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  result  of  the  changed  situation  in 
connection  with  the  more  burning  questions  of  the  hour. 
The  overthrow  of  Tammany  in  New  York  was  recognized 
as  one  of  these,  and  occupied  to  a  very  large  degree  the 
attention  of  the  whole  country. 

The  New  Tariff. — The  application  to  American  com- 
merce of  the  new  tariff  bill  was  in  a  condition  to  be  meas- 
urably judged,  as  returns  were  in  hand  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  its  operation,  bringing  this  up  to  November  28; 
and  showing,  as  was  alleged,  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
about  $31,000,000. 

The  great  sugar  question,  which  had  so  excited  the 
public  mind  while  pending,  was  still  under  consideration 
at  Washington,  through  the  legal  points  raised  by  the  in- 
dicting of  recalcitrant  witnesses;  but  this  question  ending 
for  the  time  in  a  decision  on  their  part  to  appeal  to  the 
court  of  appeals,  on  the  ground  of  the  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  congress  in  such  cases,  the  whole  subject  was 
relegated  in  the  public  mind  to  the  limbo  of  the  past. 

Municipal  Reform. — One  great  effect  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  existing  political  movements  was  to 
arouse  the  public  interest  to  the  question  of  reform  in 
municipal  government.  This  sentiment  was  aroused  and 
kept  burning  by  the  extraordinary  developments  in  New 
York  city;  and,  one  after  another,  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  and  other  important  centres 
became  awakened  to  a  determination  to  undertake  sim- 
ilar work  within  their  own  precincts. 

The  People's  Party. — The  increase  of  the  populist 
vote  in  some  states,  especially  in  Georgia,  brought  the 
customary  alarmists  into  the  field,  and  a  section  of  the 
press  stirred  up  this  question  with  some  success.     A  con- 
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ference  of  the  people's  party  leaders  was  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  beginning  December  28,  and  lasting  two  days.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  and  represented  all  parts  of  the 
country,  including  many  prominent  women.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  organization  presented  its  report  on 
the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  it  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  with  apparently  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.  This  report  was,  in  effect,  the  populist  pro- 
gram for  future  action.     It  included: 

1. — A  demand  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 
2. — Condemned  the  issuing  of  bonds,  the  pending  pool  bill,  monop- 
olies of  every  character,  and  the  use  of  United  States  troops,  when 
not  requested  by  the  local  authorities,  in  cases  of  strikes  or  other  pop- 
ular demonstrations. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  this  conference  had 
effected  a  partial  success  for  the  bimetallists,  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  the  two  sections  a  free  silver  party  altogether. 

The  Church  in  Politics. — Not  a  little  interest  was 
aroused  in  popular  circles,  and  indeed,  in  the  public  mind 
generally,  concerning  the  increase  in  the  friction  which 
had  for  some  time  been  alleged  to  exist  among  the  higher 
personages  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  The  possibility  of  the  question  under  consideration 
within  the  hierarchy  being  brought  strongly  and  sharply  in- 
to national  and  local  politics  was  general  bruited  through 
the  press,  with  much  editorial  comment.  The  two  factions, 
so  to  speak,  existing  in  the  church,  were  said  to  be  headed 
respectively  by  Archbishops  Ireland  and  Corrigan;  the  first 
representing  a  Catholicity  imbued  with  a  strong  flavor  of 
Americanism;  the  second,  that  species  which  pervaded  Eur- 
ope during  the  middle  ages.  Fuel  was  added  to  the  exist- 
ing fire  through  the  action  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  in  for- 
bidding Father  Ducey,  a  prominent  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man in  New  York,  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Lexow  legislative  committee  in  that  city;  and  the  refusal  of 
the  latter  to  obey  the  injunction.  An  incident  which  added 
to  the  general  public  interest  in  the  whole  question,  was 
the  alleged  secret  influence  in  politics  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country,  of  the  "A.  P.  A."  or  American  Protective 
Association.  This,  it  was  feared,  might  open  up  the  way 
for  the  formation  of  an  anti-Catholic  organization  of  the 
nature  of  the  "Know  Nothing"  party  of  1852-56,  which 
in  the  latter  year  obtained  a  large  popular  vote  for  its 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  Millard  Fillmore;  and  elected 
eight  governors  in  thirty-two  states. 

The  Income  Tax. — The  great  interest  which  began 
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to  be  felt  in  the  possible  action  and  effect  of  the  income 
tax,  as  the  time  approached  for  its  application,  was  brought 
to  a  head,  when,  on  December  12,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives refused,  by  a  vote  of  127  to  54.  to  strike  out  of  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill,  the  item  of  $245,095  to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  tax.  The  subject  now  became  one  of 
serious  discussion  among  merchants,  bankers,  brokers, 
corporations,  and  others  most  likely  to  feel  the  effect  of  the 
tax;  and  such  consideration  resulted  in  a  movement  to 
test  its  constitutionality.  A  suit  was  brought  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  John  G. 
Moore,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Moore  &  Schley,  New 
York.  The  petition  was  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue  from  collecting  the  tax, 
and  set  forth  numerous  points  sustaining  the  petitioner's 
complaint — which  included  the  relation  of  the  tax  to  cor- 
porations paying  dividends  out  of  net  earnings,  the  tax  be- 
ing chargeable  against  the  latter;  its  discriminative  char- 
acter in  relieving  from  taxation  incomes  under  $4,000; 
its  retroactive  character;  its  application  to  aliens  residing 
in  the  United  States,  whether  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily; and,  finally,  the  claim  that  the  act  is  "invalid 
in  its  provisions,  inoperative,  and  void."  The  petitioner 
announced  his  intention,  if  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary, to  carry  the  case  to  the  United  States  supreme 
court. 

Popular  Election  of  Senators. — The  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  election  of  United  States  senators  directly  by 
the  people,  was  under  very  general  consideration  both  by 
the  press  and  in  political  gatherings  throughout  the  coun- 
try during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  question  origi- 
nated in  the  action  of  the  house  of  representatives,  which, 
on  July  20,  adopted  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  "  providing  for  the  election 
of  senators  by  the  people  of  the  states."  The  vote  was: 
Yeas  141,  nays  51,  not  voting  158.  The  senate  took  no 
action  in  the  matter.  As  a  rule  throughout  the  country, 
while  the  proposed  amendment  was  largely  favored  by 
the  people  and  by  the  press  of  both  parties,  it  received  no 
serious  support  from  political  organizations  or  from  the 
legislatures  of  the  several  states. 
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THE  FIFTY-THIRD  CONGRESS. 

The  third  session  of  the  fifty-third  congress  began  at 
noon  on  December  3.  There  were  not  the  usual  delays  in- 
cident to  organization  of  a  new  congress,  as  the  two  pre- 
vious sessions  had  equipped  both  houses  with  their  officers 
and  committees.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  reassem- 
bling of  senators  and  representatives  was  attended  with  un- 
usual interest,  owing  to  the  political  changes  made  by  the 
congressional  and  legislative  elections  which  had  just  pre- 
ceded. These  made  certain  a  change  in  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  probable  change 
in  the  senate.  Moreover  it  brought  together  a  greater  num- 
ber of  members  who  were  defeated  for  re-election  than  at 
any  time  in  recent  years.  Aside  from  the  personal  feature 
of  these  changes,  they  had  an  important  effect  on  the  work 
of  congress,  as  a  sentiment  prevailed  that  little  important 
legislation  should  be  undertaken. 

Appropriation  Bills. — The  main  work  of  the  short 
session  of  congress  is  in  passing  the  annual  appropriation 
bills.  These  were  handled  so  expeditiously  at  the  present 
session  that  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  appropriation  bills  had 
passed  the  house,  where  all  revenue  measures  originate,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year.  These,  bills  with  the  amounts 
appropriated  in  each,  are  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Army $  23,299,000 

Diplomatic  and  Consular 1,560.000 

Fortification* 1,879,000 

Military  Academy 4<}1,000 

Pensions 141,381,000 

I'i .stoffices . .     89,442,000 

Urgent  Deficiency 2,006,000 

I'rin  ing 100.000 

Census  Deficiency 300,000 

These  bills  contained  the  usual  items  for  carrying  for- 
ward the  various  branches  to  which  they  applied.  Special 
interest  attached  to  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill,  as  it  con- 
tained an  item  of  $250,000  for  the  large  additional  force  of 
internal  revenue  officers  required  to  collect  the  income  tax. 
It  was  taken  as  a  text  for  another  vigorous  contest  on  the 
income  tax,  those  opposed  to  that  measure  attempting  to 
cripple  it  by  denying  it  the  appropriation  necessary  for  its 
collection.  The  contest  was  spirited  but  brief,  and  resulted 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  including  the  income  tax  appro- 
priation. 

The  Pooling  Bill. — The  pooling  bill,  which  passed 
the  house  shortly  before  the  holiday  recess,  is  regarded  as 
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one  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  present  congress. 
It  is  practically  a  revision  of  the  interstate  commerce  law, 
although  the  main  object  of  the  bill  is  to  allow  railroads 
and  common  carriers  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  "pool," 
or  divide,  their  gross  or  net  earnings.  The  interstate 
commerce  law  made  pooling  unlawful.  The  railroads  have 
since  urged  that  the  provision  was  a  serious  injury  to  them, 
and  state  railway  commissioners  have  agreed  in  convention 
that  the  public  good  would  be  served  in  permitting  pool- 
ing. The  benefits  claimed  for  it  are  summarized  in  the 
favorable  report  on  the  bill,  as  follows: 

"(1).  In  preventing  rate  wars  and  secret  cuts.  Each  party  to 
such  a  contract  would  recognize  its  responsibility  for  its  violation,  and 
would  find  it  to  its  interests  to  observe  its  obligation  rather  than  to 
incur  legal  liability  for  its  breach.  Railroads  would  be  forced  to  live 
up  to  their  agreements. 

"(2).  The  motive  to  violate  the  law  would  be  removed.  When 
all  the  railroads  between  two  competing  points  have  entered  by  per- 
mission of  the  law  into  such  an  agreement,  whereby  each  is  to  receive 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  or  net  earnings,  the  motive  to  secret 
practices  and  devices  resulting  in  discrimination  will  no  longer  exist. 
The  large  shipper  will  no  longer  be  the  object  of  favor;  and  secret  re- 
bates, drawbacks,  and  rate  cuts  will  not  be  indulged  in,  because  it 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement  to  avoid  them 
and  to  adhere  to  their  published  rates. 

"(3).  Such  agreements  will  result  in  certainty,  publicity,  and 
uniformity  in  the  rates  of  transportation,  thereby  incalculably  bene 
fiting  the  general  public  and  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

"(4).  Such  arrangements  will  enable  the  railroad  companies  to 
dismiss  an  army  of  freight  agents  now  engaged  in  soliciting  business 
and  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  secret  devices  to  secure  it  which 
are  destructive  of  the  interests  of  commerce" 

To  secure  the  foregoing  ends,  the  pooling  bill  repeals 
that  part  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  which  prohibited 
pools. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  pooling  contract  "must  be  in  writing, 
and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  twenty  days 
before  it  can  go  into  effect.  If  it  is  not  disapproved  by  the  commis- 
sion, it  goes  into  effect  twenty  days  after  it  is  filed;  but  it  is  made  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  disapprove  it,  if  it  shall  appear,  on  inspec- 
tion, that  it  will  result  in  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  discrimination, 
inferior  service  to  the  public,  or  otherwise  contravene  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  Should  it  go  into  effect,  then  the  commission,  which  is 
clothed  with  plenary  power  to  examine  and  to  investigate  the  opera- 
tions under  the  contract,  may,  at  any  time,  if  it  should  appear  to  re- 
sult in  unjust  discrimination,  unreasonable  rates,  inadequate  service 
to  the  public,  or  otherwise  contravene  the  act,  make  an  order  disap 
proving  the  contract;  and  in  that  event,  the  same  shall  terminate  at 
the  date  named  in  the  order,  not  less  than  thirty  days  from  its  entry. 
Should  the  contract  be  disapproved  in  the  first  instance  within  twenty 
days,  it  can  never  go  into  effect,  unless  the  circuit  court,  on  review, 
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shall  so  decide,  and  not  then  until  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  shall  so  decide,  should  an  appeal,  as  provided,  be  taken  by  any 
of  the  parties  to  the  court  of  last  resort." 

The  bill  also  amends  the  law  compelling  copies  of  all 
schedules  of  rates,  fares,  etc.,  to  be  tiled  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  making  these  schedules 
public  records  receivable  as  prima  facie  evidence  in  all  in- 
vestigations by  the  commission. 

There  are  two  separate  and  distinct  offenses  which  the 
bill  attempts  to  reach,  one  committed  by  the  consignor  or 
consignee,  and  the  other  by  the  corporation  through  its  of- 
ficers or  agents.  Wherever  a  shipper,  by  means  of  false 
billing,  false  classification,  false  weighing,  false  report  of 
weight,  false  representation  of  the  contents  of  a  package, 
or  by  any  other  misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  device,  obtains 
transportation  at  less  than  regular  rates,  he  is  guilty  of  a 
fraud  and  liable  to  a  fine  for  each  offense  not  exceeding 
$5,000. 

The  other  offense  consists  in  any  device,  by  whatever 
name  called,  whereby  a  corporation  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  through  its  officers  or  agents  makes  any  un- 
just discrimination  or  otherwise  in  any  way  violates  the 
interstate  commerce  law.  The  corporation  is  made  liable 
criminally  for  any  such  acts  of  its  officers  or  agents, 
whether  authorized  or  not,  and  for  each  offense  is  subject 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000. 

Sliiloli  Battlefield  Park. — Early  in  the  session  the 
house  passed  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
military  park  on  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh. 

The  bill  appropriates  $150,000  to  make  a  national  park  out  of 
what  is  now  almost  an  unsightly  tract  of  land  upon  which  was  fought 
( >ne  of  the  most  important  and  deadly  battles  during  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion. The  battlefields  of  Gettysburg,  Antietam,  and  Chickamauga  have 
already  received  recognition  from  congress,  and  justly  so,  for  it  is  the 
pride  of  succeeding  generations  to  be  able  to  point  to  these  memora- 
ble fields  as  places  where  the  destiny  of  our  country  was  practically 
worked  out  in  its  awful  civil  war. 

The  proposition  to  mark  the  lines  of  both  the  Federal  and  the  Con- 
federate armies  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  clear  and  definite  und<  r- 
standing  of  the  field.  That  there  may  not  be  any  error  in  the  mark- 
ing of  the  lines,  the  bill  proposes  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  and 
under  the  supervision  of  three  commissioners,  one  of  whom  shall 
have  served  under  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee, 
one  in  the  army  of  the  Ohio  under  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell,  and  one 
under  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  in  the  army  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  total  number  engaged  was  between  90,000  and 
100,000.  The  records  show  that  in  the  two  days'  fighting 
the  Union  army  suffered  severely,  as  there  were  about  40,- 
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000,  of  which  number  there  were  killed  104  officers,  1,650 
enlisted  men;  wounded,  428  officers,  7,980  men;  captured 
or  missing,  115  officers,  and  2,373  men;  thus  there  was 
disabled  a  total  of  13,047,  a  practical  destruction  of  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  army.  The  Confederate  forces 
suffered  equally  as  much,  for,  out  of  an  effective  total  of 
about  40,335,  there  was  a  decrease  after  the  battle  of  about 
10,699. 

The  purpose  is  to  maintain  and  restore  the  body  of  the 
park,  which  embraces  the  field  of  Shiloh,  as  near  as  may 
be,  in  its  condition  to  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  the 
battle.  Up  to  this  time  there  have  been  scarcely  any 
changes  in  respect  to  roads,  fields,  forests,  and  houses 
since  the  battle,  except  in  the  growth  of  underbrush  and 
timber.  Almost  the  only  work  of  any  consequence  in  restor- 
ing the  field  as  proposed  in  the  bill  is  the  removal  of  the 
underbrush  and  timber. 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Park.— 
Another  measure  of  the  same  character,  for  the  dedication 
of  the  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  national  park,  passed 
both  branches  of  congress.  The  project  originated  some 
years  ago,  congress  providing  at  that  time  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  property.  Since  then  a  national  commission, 
assisted  by  eighteen  state  commissions,  has  had  charge  of 
reclaiming  the  field,  erecting  monuments,  etc.  The  present 
measure  appropriates  $20,000  for  a  fitting  national  cere- 
mony in  connection  with  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
park. 

The  general  interest  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the 
park  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  all  but  five  of 
the  states  composing  the  Union  in  1860  lying  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  had  troops  engaged  in  the  five  days'  bat- 
tles within  the  national  park.  Besides  this,  all  the  great 
armies  on  each  side  were  heavily  drawn  upon  for  these  bat- 
tles, the  army  of  the  Cumberland  being  finally  reinforced 
by  Shermau's  army  from  the  Mississippi  and  two  corps, 
under  Gen.  Hooker,  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while 
Gen.  Bragg's  Army  of  Tennessee  was  joined  by  Longstreet's 
corps  from  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  by  troops 
from  east  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

These  battles  have  some  striking  points  of  great  na- 
tional interest  when  considered  solely  as  illustrating  Ameri- 
can prowess  in  battle,  which  it  seems  of  value  to  preserve 
as  an  object-lesson  for  the  study  of  the  reunited  nation. 
It  appears  from  the  statistics  that  the  killed  and  wounded 
on  each  side  during  the  two  days'  battle  at  Chickamauga 
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exceeded,  for  the  numbers  engaged  and  the  time  of  light- 
ing, not  only  the  losses  in  any  other  of  the  great  battles  of 
our  civil  war,  but  those  of  the  notable  engagements  of 
modern  Europe. 

The  Government  Printing. — An  important  reform 
carried  through  the  house  early  in  the  session  relates  to  the 
printing  of  public  documents.  Many  evils  had  grown  up 
with  the  old  system.  Vast  quantities  of  public  documents, 
very  costly  to  print  and  bind,  were  accumulated.  The 
great  bulk  of  these  went  finally  to  junk  stores,  as  the  sup- 
ply was  far  beyond  the  quantity  distributed  through  the 
country.  Furthermore,  the  same  publication  was  set  up, 
printed,  and  bound  several  times  in  different  forms.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  the  postmaster-general  was  bound 
as  an  executive  document,  when  submitted  to  the  presi- 
dent. It  was  also  printed  as  a  congressional  document 
when  submitted  to  congress.  The  various  parts  of  it  were 
then  printed  separately  as  the  reports  of  the  bureaus  to  the 
head  of  the  department.  This  duplication  extended  through- 
out the  public  service,  causing  not  only  great  expense  and 
waste,  but  much  confusion  in  getting  a  particular  report, 
owing  to  its  duplicated  forms. 

In  order  to  reform  the  evils  a  joint  committee  of  the 
senate  and  house  framed  a  bill  designed  to  simplify  the 
system.  It  designates  what  reports  are  to  be  printed,  the 
exact  number  of  each,  and  provides  for  their  public  dis- 
tribution. A  superintendent  of  documents  is  created  to 
manage  the  distribution.  The  bill  also  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  paper  and  supplies,  and  for  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  government  printing-office. 

Aside  from  the  measures  specified,  the  house  did  little 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  way  of  actual  legislation. 
The  debate  on  the  currency  measure,  treated  elsewhere, 
began  early  in  the  session;  and  this,  together  with  the  ap- 
propriation bills,  to  some  extent  prevented  consideration 
of  other  public  measures. 

Work  in  the  Senate. — The  work  of  the  senate  during 
a  short  term  of  congress  is  usually  delayed  by  reason  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  appropriation  bills  shall 
originate  in  the  house.  As  these  bills  had  not  gone  through 
the  house  and  the  senate  committees  in  December,  that 
month  was  devoted  largely  to  discussion  of  general  ques- 
tions. 

At  the  outset  the  Nicaragua  canal  bill  was  given  the 
right  of  way,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  remain 
before  the  senate  as  unfinished  business  until  a  vote  was 
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secured.  The  debate  ran  through  December,  and  was  con- 
tinued into  the  new  year.  The  bill  is  a  most  important 
and  comprehensive  measure: 

It  provides  for  the  issue  of  $70,000,000  of  canal  bonds.  Each 
bond  is  to  bear  the  guaranty  of  the  United  States.  Aside  from  this, 
the  canal  company  is  to  issue  $30,000,000  of  bonds.  The  total  amount 
realized  from  the  bonds  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Nica- 
ragua canal,  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  The  old 
route,  surveyed  and  partly  begun  by  the  private  organization  known 
as  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  is  to  be  utilized  by  the  new  com- 
pany under  government  control.  The  old  company  is  compensated 
for  what  it  has  done  by  a  payment  of  not  to  exceed  $4,500,000  in  the 
stock  of  the  new  concern.  The  United  States  receives  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $70,000,000  as  security  for  guaranteeing  the  bonds.  The 
government  is  also  given  a  mortgage  on  the  canal  route  and  all  the 
appurtenances  of  the  canal. 

Resolutions  of  Inquiry. — The  senate  also  considered  an 
unusual  number  of  resolutions  concerning  foreign  questions 
in  which  the  executive  branch  had  previously  been  inter- 
ested. These  included  resolutions  of  inquiry  by  Senators 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts  and  Blanchard  of  Louisiana  as  to 
what  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  massacres  in  Armenia;  by  Senator  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, asking  information  from  the  executive  branch  as 
to  the  delivery  of  two  Japanese  students  to  Chinese  offi- 
cials, while  the  students  were  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  consul  at  Shanghai;  by  Senator  Lodge  in- 
quiring as  to  the  action  of  the  executive  branch  in  deal- 
ing with  the  uprising  at  Bluefields,  Mosquito  Territory; 
also  by  Mr.  Lodge,  calling  on  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for 
the  correspondence  of  Rear- Admiral  J.  G.  Walker  concern- 
ing the  advisability  of  annexing  Hawaii;  by  Mr.  Higgins 
of  Delaware,  inquiring  of  the  executive  branch  what  nego- 
tiations were  in  progress  for  a  peace  settlement  between 
China  and  Japan;  by  Mr.  Gallinger  of  New  Hampshire, 
expressing  the  opinion  of  the  senate  that  negotiations  should 
be  opened  for  the  political  union  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  by  Mr.  Call  of  Florida,  directing  the  president  to 
open  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 

All  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  with  the  exception  of 
those  by  Mr.  Gallinger  and  Mr.  Call,  were  agreed  to.  The 
answer  "of  the  executive  branch  concerning  the  Armenian 
massacres  was  made  to  the  senate  in  December.  Secretary 
Gresham  stated  in  this  answer  that  the  alleged  cruelties 
publicly  reported  had  not  been  officially  communicated  to 
him.  He  had  not,  therefore,  expostulated  against  the  re- 
ported outrages.  The  Turkish  government  had  requested 
the  United  States  to  join  with  other  countries  in  sending 
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commissioners  to  investigate  the  reported  massacre.  In 
accordance  with  this  request,  Mr.  Gresham  informed  the 
senate  that  he  had  designated  Mr.  Jewett,  United  States 
consul  at  Sivas,  to  act  as  commissioner.  In  a  subsequent 
communication  to  the  senate,  Mr.  Gresham  stated  that  the 
request  of  the  Turkish  government  had  been  withdrawn, 
and  that  he  had  accordingly  cancelled  the  previous  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Jewett  to  investigate  the  massacre.  The 
answers  to  the  various  other  resolutions  were  not  submit- 
ted until  after  the  close  of  the  year. 

Resolutions  of  Investigation. — Besides  the  foreign  reso- 
lutions considered,  there  were  several  concerning  domestic 
matters.  These  included  resolutions  by  Mr.  Call  of  Flor- 
ida, for  a  senatorial  investigation  of  alleged  irregularity 
on  the  part  of  the  Honduras  national  lottery  company  in 
seeking  to  control  elections  in  Florida;  by  Mr.  Peffer  of 
Kansas,  for  an  investigation  of  the  rights  under  which  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  had  made  two  issues  of  bonds; 
by  Mr.  Peffer,  calling  on  the  executive  branch  for  informa- 
tion as  to  why  United  States  troops  were  used  during  the 
extensive  strike  at  Chicago  last  summer;  and  by  Mr.  Allen 
of  Nebraska,  for  a  senatorial  investigation  of  alleged  elec- 
tion frauds  in  Alabama.  These  resolutions  were  discussed, 
but  not  finally  acted  on. 

The  Senate  Rules. — Efforts  were  again  made  to  amend 
the  senate  rules  so  as  to  permit  a  vote  on  the  question  after 
reasonable  debate.  The  present  rules  put  no  limit  on  de- 
bate, and  do  not  permit  a  motion  for  the  previous  question. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  continue  a  debate  indefinitely,  or 
so  long  as  the  physical  endurance  of  an  opposition  will  per- 
mit. Mr.  Vest  of  Missouri  submitted  a  new  rule  provid- 
ing for  a  motion  to  close  a  debate  after  it  had  proceeded  a 
reasonable  time.  If  the  motion  prevailed,  then  the  final 
vote  on  the  measure  was  to  be  taken  at  once.  Mr.  George 
of  Mississippi  also  presented  a  plan  of  reforming  the  rules. 
Both  plans  were  discussed,  but  neither  was  adopted. 

Statues  of  Webster  and  Stark. — On  December  20  both 
the  senate  and  the  house  joined  in  the  services  attending 
the  unveiling  of  the  statues  of  Daniel  Webster  and  General 
John  Stark.  These  statues  were  presented  by  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  to  occupy  places  in  Statuary  Hall  of  the 
Capitol.  Governor  Smith  of  New  Hampshire  and  his  staff 
also  attended  the  unveiling  ceremony.  Eloquent  orations 
were  delivered  by  senators  and  representatives  as  a  tribute 
to  the  illustrious  men  thus  commemorated. 

Senate  Bills  and  Resolutions. — The  legislation  actually 
accomplished  by  the  senate  in  December  was  very  meagre. 
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Bills  were  passed  remitting  the  duties  on  foreign  exhibits 
at  the  expositions  hereafter  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  Bills  were  introduced 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  territory  to  be  called  Indianola, 
out  of  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory;  also  for  an  allot- 
ment of  the  lands  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  in  Indian 
Territory.  Bills  and  resolutions  were  presented  for  the 
payment  of  the  sugar  bounty  for  1894,  which  was  cut  off 
by  the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff  law.  Mr.  Hawley  of 
Connecticut  presented  a  bill  for  creating  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army,  formerly  held  by  Generals 
Grant  and  Sheridan.  The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  confer 
the  high  rank  on  General  Schofield,  commander  of  the 
army.  Another  interesting  bill,  introduced  in  both  senate 
and  house,  provides  for  the  purchase  of  a  private  residence 
for  the  president,  separate  from  the  present  executive  man- 
sion, which  is  needed  exclusively  for  business  purposes. 

GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRESS. 

The  Postal  Service. — According  to  the  report  of 
the  postmaster-general,  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1894,  amounted  to  $75,080,479.04,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $84,324,414.15,  showing  smaller 
receipts  and  larger  expenditures  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  leaving  an  increased  deficiency  over  that  of 
1893  of  nearly  $1,250,000.  This  was  explained  as  resulting 
from  the  general  commercial  situation  of  the  country. 
There  was  an  increase  of  1,403  postoffices  over  the  prev- 
ious year,  830  domestic  money-order  offices,  and  218  inter- 
national money -order  offices.  Economies  were  made  in 
the  abrogation  of  steamship  subsidy  contracts;  the  re- 
letting of  mail  transportation  contracts;  and  in  the  cost 
and  amount  of  supplies  used  in  the  service — to  the 
amount,  in  all,  of  $16,619,047.42.  The  total  number  of 
postoffices  in  the  United  States  is  stated  at  69,805,  and 
there  are  32,661  employees  who  are  in  the  classified  service. 
The  next'  congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  will  meet 
in  Washington  in  1897.  This  union  undertakes  the  organ- 
ization of  one  postal  system  for  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture. — In  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  there  was  reported  a  saving  in  ex- 
penditures during  the  year  amounting  to  $600,000,  which 
was  covered  back  into  the  treasury.  This  sum  is  23  per  cent 
of  the  entire  appropriation.  There  was  shown  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  exportation  of  American  farm  products, 
especially  to  Great  Britain,  and  excepting  wheat,  which 
fell  off  13,500  bushels.     The  entire  export  of  agricultural 
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products  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $628,363,038,  of  which  Great  Britain  took 
more  than  54  per  cent.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the 
weather  bureau  was  $951,100,  of  which  sum  14  per  cent 
was  saved  and  returned  to  the  treasury.  The  bureau  of 
animal  industry  received  an  appropriation  of  $850,000,  of 
which  only  $495,429.24  was  expended.  The  live  beef 
cattle  exported  dur- 
ing the  year  num- 
bered 363,535  head, 
being  an  increase  of 
69,533  head  over 
the  previous  year. 
Important  improve- 
ments were  recom- 
mended by  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture, 
M  r.  Morton,  in  re- 
gard to  the  establish- 
ment and  sustenance 
of  experiment  sta- 
tions, whose  value  to 
the  country  had  al- 
ready been  demon- 
strated. It  was  also 
suggested  that  an 
agricultural  census 
should  be  taken  each 
year  through  the 
agents  of  the  statis- 
tical division  of  the 
department.  Recom- 
mendation was  made 
that  the  free  distribution  of  the  department's  documents 
and  of  seeds,  should  be  abandoned,  except  in  the  instance 
of  the  experiment  stations. 

The  Department  of  Justice.— The  gratifying  prog- 
ress of  the  United  States  supreme  court  in  overcoming  its 
arrears  of  business,  through  the  institution  of  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  was  dwelt  upon  by  Attorney-General 
Olney,  in  his  annual  report,  with  great  satisfaction. 
Another  topic  referred  to  at  length  was  the  condition  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Indian  Territory,  with 
the  suggestion  that  a  federal  court  should  be  established 
for  the  territory,  which  should  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  to  territorial  affairs  as  is  now  vested   in  the    federal 
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courts  sitting  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company  on  a  basis 
equitable  in  regard  to  all  private  interests,  and  as  favor- 
able to  the  government  as  existing  conditions  would 
admit,  was  strongly  recommended.  The  attorney-general 
commented  at  length  on  the  relation  of  the  department  of 
justice  to  the  subject  of  strikes,  considering  the  Pullman 
strike  in  particular.  He  said  that  this  relation  was  in- 
direct, and  arose  only  when  the  railroads  of  the  country 
became  involved,  and  the  passage  of  the  United  States 
mails  and  the  movement  of  interstate  commerce  were  in- 
terfered with.  He  followed  the  history  of  the  Chicago 
outbreak  in  the  early  summer,  and  especially  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  procuring  injunctions  against  those  en- 
gaged in  such  overt  acts,  restraining  them  from  all  inter- 
ference with  trains  carrying  United  States  mails,  or 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  In  conclusion,  the  at- 
torney-general said  "the  result  justified  the  policy 
adopted." — The  extraordinary  migration  of  the  large  body 
of  men  known  as  "The  Army  of  the  Commonweal  of 
Christ,"  was  described  by  the  attorney-general  as  having 
been  brought  into  relation  with  the  department  of  justice 
through  the  capture,  by  members  of  the  "Commonweal," 
of  trains  belonging  to  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
appointed,  by  the  federal  courts.  When  it  became  necessary 
to  execute  the  decrees  of  these  courts  by  the  use  of  military 
force,  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  calling  upon  the  president 
for  the  assistance  needed,  Other  important  matters  referred 
to  by  the  attorney-general,  were  the  abolition  of  the  fee 
system  as  a  measure  of  compensation  to  federal  officers; 
the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  United  States  commis- 
sioners— at  least  in  the  territories;  the  allowance  of  writs  of 
error  in  criminal  cases  on  behalf  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  establishment  of  degrees  in  the  crime  of  murder. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Public  Debt. — A  comparison  of  the  monthly 
statements  of  the  United  States  treasury  during  the  quar- 
ter shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  debt  during  October  of 
$3,848,769,  an  increase  during  November  of  $4,207,330, 
and  an  increase  during  December  of  $24,014,012,  or  an 
increase  for  the  quarter  amounting  to  $24,372,573  as 
shown  in  the  subjoined  table  giving  comparisons  in  de- 
tail: 
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Sep.  30,   1894.    Dec.  31,  1894.     Decrease. 

Increase. 

1  nterest-bearing  debt 

Debt  on  which  interest  has 

$635,042,810      $679,168,130 

1,830.030            1,825,800 
380,693,496         383,247,345 

$4,230 

$44,125,320 

Debt  bearing  no  interest. . . 

2,553,849 

Total 

Certificates  and     treasury 

$1,017,536,336   $1,064,241,275 
612,436,470         590,134,104 

$22,302,366 

$46,674,939 

Aggregate  debt 

$1.6:30,002,8061  $1,654,375,379! 

$24,372,573 

Net  cash  in  treasury: 
Held      against    certificates 

and  treasury  notes 

Gold  reserve 

$612,436,470 

58,875,317 
61,044,402 

$590,134,104 
86,244,445 
67,093,184 

$22,302,366 

$27,369,128 
6  048  732 

Total  net  debt 

$732,356,189 
'807,646,617 

$743,471,683 
910.903,696 

$11,115,594 
13,257.079 

Circulation.— The  remarkable  increase  in  the  cir- 
culation during  the  calendar  year  1893,  amounting  to 
over  1118,000,000..  was  offset  during  1894  by  a  decrease  of 
about  $102,450,000.  The  per  capita  circulation  at  the 
close  of  1893  was  $22.55;  and  at  the  close  of  1894,  $23.52. 
The  tables  following  give  the  details  for  the  calendar 
year: 

MONEY  IN  CIRCULATION. 


Jan.  1,  1894. 

Jan.  1,  1895. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

$508,602,811 
57,869,589 
65,a54,740 
77.412,179 
329,5 15,i  fill 
151,965,267 
302,541.814 
39,045.000 
196,181,216 

$485,501,376 
57,889,090 
62.672,086 
58,861,909 

331,077,784 
122.453,781 
264,761,858 
47,005,000 
201,845,738 

$23,101,435 

3,182,654 
24,050,270 

29,511.486 
37,779,956 

Standard  silver  dollars. . 

$19,501 

Silver  certificates 

Silver  treasury  notes  — 

United  States  notes 

Currency  certificates 

National  bank  notes 

1,532,134 

7,960,000 
5,664,522 

Totals 

$1.729,018,266 

$1,626,568,622 

$102,449,644 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  stock  of  money 
coined  or  issued  at  the  close  of  1894,  also  the  amounts  of 
the  various  kinds  of  money  in  the  treasury  at  that  date  as 
compared  with  the  close  of  1893: 

MONEY  IN  THE  TREASURY. 


Jan. 


In  Treasury 

Jan.  1, 1895. 


Coined  or  is 

sued. 
Jan.  1, 1895. 


Gold  coin 

Standard  silver  dollars. 

Subsidiary  silver 

Silver  treasury  notes . . . 
United  States  notes  . . . 
National   banknotes... 

Gold  certificates 

Silver  certificates 

Currency  certificates... 


$  73,624,284 

361,463,188 

11,639.467 

1,194,884 

44,139,202 

12,357,628 


$  91,897,020 

364,537,659 

14,483,636 

28,369,950 

81,919,158 

4,759,972 

58,960 

5,846,720 

1,960,000 


$577, 
422. 

77. 
150. 
346. 
206, 

53. 
888, 

48. 


380,396 
426,749 
155,722 
823,731 
681,016 
605.710 
420.869 
924.504 
965.000 


Totals. 


$504,518,653      $593,815,075 


$2,220,383.^97 
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Receipts  and  Expenditures. — For  the  last  six 
months  of  1894  the  total  receipts  showed  an  increase  of 
$7,674,013  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1893.  The  most  marked  increase  was  in  internal  revenue 
receipts,  which  were  over  $8,000,000  in  excess  of  1893. 
Comparing  the  expenditures  for  the  two  periods,  we  find  a 
decrease  of  a  little  over  $2,425,000  for  the  six  months, 
mainly  due  to  fallings  off  under  the  heads  of  the  war  de- 
partment and  pensions.  Comparing  the  excess  of  expen- 
ditures over  receipts, which  were  for  the  last  six  months  of 
1893  in  round  numbers  $37,600,000,  with  the  same  period 
in  1894,  we  find  a  decrease  of  $11,100,000. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  total  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1894,  and  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  fiscal  year: 


GOVERNMENT  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

RECEIPTS. 

Fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  30,1894. 

July  1  to  Dec. 
81,  1894. 

$132,294,243 

146,945,778 
17,720,315 

$69,664,330 

82,160.782 

7,564,324 

Total 

$296,960,336 

$159,389,457 

EXPENDITURES. 


Fiscal  year  end- 
ed June  30, 1894. 

July  1  to  Dec. 
31,  1894. 

$101,403,456 
54,357.601 

$49,422,862 
29.365.119 

War 

31,527.195           16.579.406 

10,286,4171            4.867.009 

141,177,285           72,241,860 

27,841,405           14,477,664 

Total 

$366,593,359 

$186,953,922 

Coinage. — R.  E.  Preston,  director  of  the  mint,  in  his 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1894,  made  public  in  November, 
states  the  value  of  the  gold  deposited  to  be  $140,942,000; 
the  deposits  and  purchases  of  silver  22,746,661  fine 
ounces,  the  coining  value  of  which  is  $29,409,000.  The 
coinage  of  the  year  was:  Gold,  $99,474,912.50;  silver  dol- 
lars, 758;  subsidiary  silver,  $6,024,140.30;  minor  coins, 
$716,919.26;  total,  $106,216,730.06.  _  The  coinage  of  gold 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  mints.  At  the  Philadelphia  mint,  $76,- 
219,912.50  was  coined  from  bullion  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  New  York  assay  office  since  1880.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  was:  Gold,  1,739,323  fine  ounces,  valued  at  $35,955,- 
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000;  silver,  00,000,000  fine  ounces,  commercial  value,  $46,- 
800,000,  coining  value  $77,576,000.  The  output  of 
American  gold  mines  for  1894  is  estimated  at  $43,000,000. 


THE  ARMY. 

Personal  Changes. — The  transfer  of  troops  under 
order  of  September  15  (p.  584)  was  practically  completed  be- 
fore the  close  of  October.  Such  a  general  change  of  stations 
made  in  so  short  a  period  has  not  occurred  since  war  times. 
On  November  10  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  was 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
Department  of  the  East;  command  of  the  Department  of 
the  Missouri  was  assigned  to  Brigadier-General  Thomas  H. 
Ruger  of  the  Department  of  California;  and  Brigadier- 
General  James  W.  Forsyth,  lately  promoted,  was  assigned 
to  the  command  vacated  by  General  Ruger.  The  quarter 
has  also  been  marked  by  the  retirement  of  three  noted 
generals,  and  the  consequent  promotion  of  other  officers 
to  the  higher  ranks.  On  October  8,  Col.  Michael  R.  Mor- 
gan, then  assistant  commissary-general  of  subsistence,  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  with  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  from 
active  service,  September  29,  of  Brigadier-General  John 
P.  Hawkins,  commissary-general  of  subsistence. 

Hawkins,  John  P.,  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in 
Indiana  about  1830.  He  was  graduated  at  tbe  Military  Academy  in 
1852,  and  up  to  1861  served  upon  the  Indian  frontier.  During  tbe 
civil  war  be  was  first  witb  General  Patterson's  army,  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  tben  served  in  tbe  first  Bull  Run  campaign  with  General 
McDowell's  army,  and  received  commendation  for  distinguished  ser- 
vice. He  was  next  appointed  chief  commissary  of  subsistence  in  the 
west  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  April  13,  1863,  and  engaged  in  tbe  campaign 
of  Mobile  and  the  storming  of  Blakely.  He  received  brevets  of  major, 
lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major-general, 
March  13,  1865,  and  major-general  of  volunteers  June  30,1865,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service  February  1,  1866.  He  was  appointed  major  commissary  of 
subsistence  January  23,  1874,  and  commissary-general  of  subsistence 
witb  rank  of  brigadier-general,  December,  1892,  which  position  he 
held  when  retired  by  operation  of  law,  September  29,  1894. 

On  November  9  Colonel  James  W.  Forsyth  of  the  7th 
cavalry  was  appointed  brigadier-general  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  promotion  of  Brigadier-General  Alexander 
McDowell  McCook  to  the  grade  rendered  vacant  by  the 
retirement  of  Major-General  Howard.     General  McCook's 
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promotion  brings  to  the  highest  army  grade  the  eldest  of 
the  ten  brothers  known  as  the  "righting McCooks  of  Ohio," 
all  of  whom  held  commissions  and  won  fame  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  civil  war.  Graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1852,  he  served  on  the  western  frontier  until  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  in  which  he  engaged  gallantly  and  con- 
tinuously, receiving  well-earned  promotion.  His  commis- 
sion as  brigadier- 
general  dates  from 
July  11,  1890.  He 
was  prominent  in 
suppressing  the  riots 
in  his  department, 
with  headquarters  at 
Denver,  Col.,  during 
the  great  railroad 
strike  last  summer. 

Howard,  Oliver 
Otis,  Major- General,  II. 
S.  A.,  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  by  opera 
tion  of  law,  November 
8,  1894,  was  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  class  of 
1854.  During  the  Semi- 
nole war  in  1857  be 
served  as  cbief  of  ord- 
nance on  General  Har 
ney's  staff.  From  Sep- 
tember 21,  1857,  to  June 
3,  1861,  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  West  Point.  In 
1861  he  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  regu- 
lar army  to  become 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  Maine  volunteers.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Heintzelman's  division  at  Bull  Run;  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  September  3,  1861;  was  with  McClellan  in 
the  peninsular  campaign;  and  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  twice 
wounded  in  his  right  arm,  necessitating  amputation.  As  com- 
mander of  the  California  brigade  attached  to  Sedgwick's  division, 
he  went  through  the  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland  campaigns,  and 
on  the  battlefield  of  Antietam  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  second 
division  of  the  second  corps.  Commissioned  major-general  of  volun- 
teers November  29,  1862,  he  took  part  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign 
of  1862-63.  He  rendered  conspicuous  service  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  was  with  Grant  at  Lookout  Mountain.  In  July,  1864,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  and  for  gallan- 
try in  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church,  July  28,  1864,  was  brevetted  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army,  March  3,  1865.  He  was  promoted  to  the 
rank   of  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  December  21,  1864. 
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After  the  war,  General  Howard  was  at  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  for  seven  years.  From  1872  to  1881  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  Indian  warfare.  In  1881  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
the  Platte  in  1882,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1886,  and 
given  command  of  the  Department  of  the  East  in  1888.  At  his  retire- 
ment he  had  served  forty  years,  and  was  the  last  but  one  (General 
Schofield)  of  the  corps  commanders  of  the  civil  war  in  active  service. 

Official  Re- 
ports .  —  Seci  etary- 
of-War  Lamont  in 
his  annual  report  re- 
commends increas- 
ing the  strength  of 
the  army  by  5,000 
men,  restoring  the 
limit  fixed  by  act  of 
July  15,  1870;  and 
states  that  by  this 
change  its  efficiency 
would  be  increased 
twenty  percent,  and 
cost  of  maintenance 
only  about  six  per 
cent.  With  a  view 
to  reorganization  on 
the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  secretary, 
Oapt.  Geo.  W.  Davis, 
military  aide  to  the 
secretary  of  war, 
presented  to  the 
house  committee  a 
bill,  which  was  also  introduced  in  the  senate  by  General 
llawley  as  senate  bill  No.  2418,  "For  the  reorganiza- 
tion and  increase  of  the  army;  limiting  the  total  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men,  including  scouts  and  the  hospital 
corps,  to  30,000  men."  It  also  provides  for  the  three- 
battalion  formation  for  the  infantry  throughout  all  the 
arms  of  the  service.  A  joint  resolution  to  revive  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  the  same  to  ex- 
pire with  the  retirement  of  General  Schofield,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  house  December  18  by  Mr.  Outhwaite 
of  Ohio;  and,  in  line  with  the  endeavors  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  to  introduce  military  instruction  in 
the  public  schools,  Congressman  Wm.  J.  Coombs  of 
Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,  on  December  18..  introduced  a  bill  to 
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amend  Section  1225  of  the  revised  statutes  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  detail  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to 
assist  in  military  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

Adjutant-General  Ruggles,  in  his  annual  report,  gives 
some  figures  of  general  interest.  He  states  that  the  pres- 
ent strength  of  the  army  is  2,135  officers  and  25,765  en- 
listed men,  but  the  effective  strength  is  not  over  20,000. 
There  are  in  the  army  3,664  men  of  5  vears'  service,  1,993 
of  10  years',  1,065  of  15  years',  673  of  20  years',  236  of  25 
years',  4  of  30  years',  2  of  35  years',  and  1  of  40  years'. 
The  enlistments  for  the  year  included  46  Indians,  149  col- 
ored men,  2,891  foreigners,  and  4,926  natives.  There 
were  1,073  desertions  during  the  year,  a  decrease  of  609, 
and  an  average  of  less  than  4.5  per  cent. 

A  communication  sent  to  the  senate  by  secretary  La- 
mont  during  December,  gives  his  revised  estimate  of  the 
percentage  of  aliens  in  the  army.  The  percentage  of 
aliens  to  all  commissioned  officers  is  0.00092;  privates, 
25.35;  non-commissioned  officers,  21.98.  Referring  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  militia,  Secretary  Lamont  says: 

"Army  officers  on  duty  with  the  national  guards  of  the  states, 
of  whom  27  were  regularly  assigned  to  state  headquarters,  concur  in 
reporting  steady  improvement  in  the  training  and  efficiency  of  the 
militia.  The  fact  that  state  camps  of  instruction,  in  which  40  addi- 
tional army  officers  participated,  were  held  by  33  states,  is  proof  that 
state  military  establishments  are  on  a  better  footing  now  than  ever 
before  in  time  of  peace. " 

Other  Army  Notes. — The  issue  of  the  Krag-Jorg- 
kensen  rifles  to  the  army  was  resumed  October  16  by  the 
ordnance  bureau;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  army 
will  be  equipped  by  May  1,  1895. 

The  United  States  army  signal  corps,  on  September 
18,  established  a  new  record  for  long  range  in  signalling, 
by  means  of  flash-light  signals  from  a  heliograph  located 
on  Mount  Uncompahgre  in  southwestern  Colorado,  at  an 
elevation  of  14,400  feet,  which  were  read  from  an  answer- 
ing station  on  Mount  Ellen  in  southern  Utah,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,400  feet,  and  183  miles  distant. 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1893, 
was  966,012;  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1894, 
39,085  new  pensioners  were  added  to  the  rolls,  and  2,398 
previously  dropped  were  restored,  while  37,951  were 
dropped  for  death  and  other  causes,  leaving  on  the  rolls 
June  30,  1894,  a  total  number  of  969,544.  During  the 
year  80,213  pension  certificates  were  issued,  and  132,873 
claims  were  rejected. 
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The  army  appropriation  bill,  which  passed  the  honse 
December  17,  and  the  senate  January  18,  appropriates  in 
round 
the  ai 
fiscal 


the  amount  being  about  $200,000  less  than  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  proposes  the  reduction  of  five  in  the 
number  of  majors  in  the  pay  department,  which  has  now 
25,  and  of  four  captains  in  the  subsistence  department; 
also  the  transfer  of  the  military  prison  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  justice. 

A  monument  of  Quincy  granite  erected  to  the  memory 
of  seventy  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  all  natives  of  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  was  unveiled  there  with  military  honors 
October  18. 

A  monument  to  General  McClellan  was  dedicated  in 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  October  27. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  commission  sent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
Indian  Territory  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  study 
the  social  and  political  status  of  the  five  civilized  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  that  region,  submitted  its  report  No- 
vember 21.  The  commission  finds  that  the  tribal  govern- 
ments have  perverted  the  trust  confided  to  them  by  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  that  they  have  shown  inability  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interest.'  "The  United  States,"  say  the  com- 
missioners, "put  the  title  to  a  domain  of  countless  wealth 
and  unmeasured  resources  in  these  tribes  or  nationalities, 
but  it  was  a  conveyance  in  trust  for  specific  uses,  clearly 
indicated  in  the  treaties  themselves,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. It  was  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  in  common  of 
each  and  every  citizen  of  his  tribe,  of  each  and  every  part 
of  the  territory,  thus  tersely  expressed  in  one  of  the 
treaties,  *  to  be  held  in  common,  so  that  each  and  every 
member  of  either  tribe  shall  have  an  equal,  undivided  in- 
terest in  the  whole.'  The  tribes  can  make  no  other  use  of 
it."  The  commissioners  find  in  the  terms  of  the  treaties  a 
prohibition  even  of  renting  or  leasing  their  lands,  and 
that  not  alone  to  white  men  or  to  persons  not  members  of 
the  five  tribes,  but  apparently  even  to  individuals  of  their 
own  number.  "They  (the  tribes)  have  no  power  to  grant 
it  (the  domain)  to  any  one,  or  to  grant  to  any  one  an  ex- 
clusive use  of  any  portion  of  it."  If  that  is  so,  then  the 
United  States  made  civilization  forever  impossible  to 
those  Indians,  for  unless  "  exclusive  use "  of  land  is  al- 
lowed, agriculture  is  of  course  impossible,   and  even  the 
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building  of  a  house  is  a  violation  of  the  treaties.  The 
only  life  that  an  Indian  inhabitant  of  the  territory  could 
lawfully  lead  under  that  interpretation  of  the  treaties 
would  be  either  that  of  the  huntsman,  or  at  best  of  the 
nomad  ranchero.  He  cannot  lawfully  hold  for  his  "ex- 
clusive use  "  a  patch  of  land  to  grow  corn  or  potatoes,  or 
for  a  habitation  more  permanent  than  a  tepee;  under  the 
commissioners'  reading  of  the  treaties,  it  would  be  a  vio- 
lation for  the  Indians  to  construct  an  irrigation  ditch  or 
to  set  a  fish-trap  in  a  stream.  The  Indians  have  under- 
stood the  treaties  in  a  different  sense,  and  hence  u  have 
wholly  perverted  their  high  trust;  and  it  is  now  the  plain 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  trust  it  has 
created,  and  to  recover  for  its  original  uses  the  domain  and 
all  the  gains  derived  from  the  perversion  of  the  trust,  or 
discharge  the  trustees."  The  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sion on  the  political  incapacity  of  these  Indians  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  words:  "The  United  States  granted  to 
these  tribes  the  power  of  self-government,  not  to  conflict 
with  the  constitution.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
incapacity  to  govern  themselves,  and  no  higher  duty  can 
rest  upon  the  government  that  granted  this  authority 
than  to  revoke  it  when  it  has  so  lamentably  failed."  Such 
are  the  conclusions  of  the  commissioners'  report.  The 
commission  consisted  of  three  members,  Henry  L.  Dawes 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman,  Archibald  S.  McKennon  of 
Arkansas,  and  Meredith  H.  Kidd  of  Indiana.  The  coun- 
cils of  all  the  tribes  except  that  of  the  Cherokees  refused 
all  negotiation  with  the  commission.  During  the  sum- 
mer the  commission  made  certain  propositions  to  the 
tribes  for  the  readjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  territory, 
viz.,  to  divide  among  the  Indians  all  lands  except  town- 
sites  and  coal  and  other  mineral  lands:  these  to  be  sold  and 
the  proceeds  to  be  divided  among  the  people.  The  com- 
mission makes  no  alternative  proposition  regarding  the  dis- 
position of  these  excepted  lands,  though  it  might  weil 
have  suggested  the  leasing  of  them.  Each  citizen  was  to 
receive  sufficient  land  for  a  good  home,  and  all  intruders 
were  to  be  removed.  A  final  adjustment  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  was  also  promised.  After  these 
and  several  other  propositions  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
congress  was  to  erect  a  territorial  government  in  the  usual 
form.  The  Indians  had  made  no  reply  down  to  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  the  commission's  report,  except  that 
the  Cherokees  had  asked  for  further  time  to  consider  the 
matter. 
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The  acta  done  by  the  tribes  in  violation  of  the  treaties 
and  of  their  trust  are  such  as  these:  Shrewd  whites, 
through  intermarriage  with  Indians,  have  obtained  valu- 
able lands  for  pasturage  and  cultivation — in  some  cases 
from  30,000  to  60,000  acres.  In  one  tribe  with  a  total 
territory  of  3,040,000  acres  (population  14,632),  sixty-one 
citizens  have  inclosed  and  hold  1,237,000  acres.  "This," 
says  the  report,  "  is  a  violation  of  the  plain  terms  of  the 
treaty."  The  facts  proving  the  political  incapacity  of  the 
Indians  are  these:  "  All  the  functions  of  the  tribal  govern- 
ments have  become  powerless  to  protect  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizen.  The  courts  of  justice  are  helpless  and 
paralyzed.  Violence,  robbery,  and  murder  are  almost  of 
daily  occurrence.  A  reign  of  terror  exists;  barbarous  out- 
rages are  enacted,  and  their  perpetrators  hardly  find  it 
necessary  to  shun  daily  intercourse  with  their  victims." — 
The  secretary  of  the  interior  in  his  report  to  congress 
recommends  that  the  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty 
to  the  Indians  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible;  that 
sectarian  schools  be  gradually  abolished;  and  that  order 
be  maintained  in  Indian  Territory  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

THE  NAYY. 

An  official  report  on  tests  of  cast-steel  shells  made  at 
Indian  Head  shows  that  shells  of  American  manufacture 
are  at  least  equal  and  probably  superior  to  the  best  shells 
made  in  other  countries.  Four  Johnson  projectiles,  each 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  were  tested.  In  the  first  three 
trials  the  target  was  an  18-in.  nickel-steel  harveyized  plate 
representing  the  armor  of  the  Indiana;  the  target  employed 
for  the  fourth  trial  represented  the  17-in.  harveyized 
nickel-steel  barbette  plates  of  the  Oregon.  In  each'  case 
the  plate  was  secured  by  bolts  to  a  heavy  backing  of  oak: 
distance  390  feet.  The  shell  used  in  the  first  test  weighed 
494  lbs. ;  powder  charge  250  lbs.;  striking  velocity  1,983 
foot-seconds;  striking  energy  13,650  foot-tons.  The  upper 
middle  portion  of  the  target  was  hit  and  was  quite  broken 
up,  a  great  hole  being  made  in  it  two  by  three  feet.  For  the 
second  shot  the  shell  weighed  502  lbs. ;  charge  of  powder 
250  lbs.;  striking  velocity  1,983  foot-seconds;  striking  en- 
ergy 13,685  foot-tons.  The  right-hand  portion  of  the 
target  was  hit.  A  through  crack  to  the  bottom  of  the 
plate  one  inch  wide  at  the  shot-hole,  and  a  fine  crack  ex- 
tending nearly  to  the  top  of  the  plate,  were  developed. 
One  bolt  was  broken.     In  the  third  experiment  the  shot 
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penetrated  the  plate  to  the  depth  (estimated)  of  15^  in.  A 
new  surface  crack  was  produced,  also  some  through  cracks, 
while  the  cracks  already  existing  were  widened.  The  shell 
employed  in  the  fourth  trial  weighed  494  lbs.,  as  in  test 
first;  and  the  charge,  velocity,  and  energy  were  also  the 
same.  The  shell  penetrated  about  20  inches  of  plate  and 
backing;  all  the  old  cracks  in  the  plate  (which  in  this  case 
as  in  the  other  three  had  been  already  subjected  to  tests 
with  other  styles  of  projectiles)  were  widened  considerably, 
and  a  new  crack  made,  extending  to  the  top  of  the  plate. 

The  new  battleship  Maine,  built  in  the  New  York  navy- 
yard,  made  her  trial  trip  in  Long  Island  Sound  October 
17.  The  speed  developed  was  equal  to  17.2  knots  an  hour. 
The  Maine  is  324  feet  4|  in.  long,  57  ft.  beam,  21  ft.  6 
in.  draught;  displacement  6,682  tons.  Her  armor  is  12 
in.  in  thickness,  and  her  armament  will  be  four  10-in. 
guns  with  range  of  nine  miles,  also  six  6-in.  rifles.  Her 
twin  screws  are  each  15  ft.  in  diameter.  Her  coal  capacity 
is  822  tons,  and  with  that  supply  the  Maine  can  make 
4,250  miles  at  a  10-knot  speed. 

Captain  Sampson,  chief  of  naval  ordnance,  in  his 
annual  report  declares  the  armor  plants  at  Homestead  and 
Bethlehem  to  be  the  best  equipped  establishments  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  They  have  cost  their  owners  $10,000,- 
000,  and  unless  congress  in  its  present  session  shall  order 
work  to  proceed  on  armor  plates  for  new  ships,  the  plants 
will  lie  idle  for  a  year.  Captain  Sampson  therefore  sug- 
gests that  congress  shall  authorize  the  construction  of 
more  armored  ships  immediately.  The  same  recommen- 
dation is  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  Very  little 
has  so  far  been  done  toward  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  act  passed  in  President  Harrison's  administration  for 
making  certain  classes  of  steamers  engaged  in  commerce 
available  for  use  by  the  United  States  as  transports  and 
cruisers.  Captain  Sampson's  report  calls  for  $500,000 
to  be  expended  for  this  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  six 
6-inch,  159  5-inch,  158  4-inch,  and  377  secondary  battery 
rapid-fire  rifles  are  required  to  arm  thirty-three  of  the 
most  suitable  merchant  steamers  on  the  Atlantic  and  eight 
on  the  Pacific.  The  estimate  for  arming  and  equipping 
the  naval  militia  is  $25,000. 

Rear-Admiral  Bancroft  Gherardi  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  navy  November  10;  he  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  of  the  New  York  navy-yard  by  Commodore 
Montgomery  Sicard.  The  retired  rear-admiral  was  born  in 
Louisiana  November  10,  1832,  and  entered  the  navy  Janu- 
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ary29, 1846.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  acting  midship- 
man on  board  the  Ohio  frigate.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  serving  on  the  steam  sloop  Lancaster  in  the  Pa- 
cific; in  1862  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  being  then  lieut. -commander;  and 
took  part  in  the  engagement  with  Fort  Fisher,  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  and  other  famous  actions.  He  was  commis- 
sioned commander  July  25,  1866,  captain  in  November 
1874,  promoted  commodore  in  1884,  commissioned  rear- 
miral  August  25,  1887.  He  is  credited  in  the  official 
register  with  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  sea  service. 

Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker  was  detailed  November 
12  to  the  presidency  of  the  naval  examining  and  retiring 
board,  succeeding  Commodore  Norton,  who  was  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  station  early  in  De- 
cember. 

A  "  Captain  of  a  Battleship/'  in  reading  the  lesson  of 
the  sea  fight  at  the  Yalu  river,  maintains  that  the  radi- 
cal change  in  the  methods  of  propulsion  is  a  far  more 
important  factor  in  the  problem  of  naval  offense  and 
defense  than  any  improvement  in  armor,  guns,  or  projec- 
tiles; in  other  words,  that  steam  engineering  will  for  some 
time  receive  more  attention  than  armament  or  armature. 
As  between  the  high-sided  battleships  and  vessels  of  the 
Monitor  type,  "Captain  of  a  Battleship"  holds  that 
though  the  low  freeboard  ships  may  not  be  able  to  steam 
faster  against  a  rough  sea,  yet  if  sighted  dead  to  windward, 
such  vessels  might  escape  by  taking  the  wind  abeam;  but 
if  it  came  to  actual  fighting  in  rough  weather,  the  low 
freeboard  ships  would  have  the  advantage,  presenting  little 
or  no  target. 

LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  Pullman  Strike  Commission. — This  commis- 
sion, appointed  by  President  Cleveland,  July  26,  1894, 
consisted  of  United  States  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  John  D.  Kernan  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Nich- 
olas E.  Worthington  of  Illinois.  Its  report,  officially  pub- 
lished on  November  14,  is  an  elaborate  document,  evidently 
aiming  at  thoroughness  and  impartiality,  but  giving  a  gen- 
eral impression  adverse  to  the  Pullman  company  and  their 
upholders,  and  in  some  degree  apologetic  for  the  strikers 
and  the  American  Railway  Union.  While  many  of  its  strict- 
ures on  the  Pullman  system  must  be  conceded  to  be  just, 
as  must  be  also  much  of  its  aggressive  criticism  on  railway 
corporations,  and  while  its  zealous  sympathy  for  labor  or- 
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ganizations  doubtless  accords  with  the  sentiment  of  a  mul- 
titude of  thoughtful  observers  of  our  industrial  life,  still 
this  report  is  not  free  from  an  indirect  justification  of  irre- 
sponsible dictatorship  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  labor,  as 
though  these  men  had  some  prerogative  of  taking  the  law 
into  their  own  hands.  These  elements  in  the  report  tend 
to  some  extent  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions it  contains. 

According  to  the  testimony  the  railroads  lost  in  property  de- 
stroyed and  in  incidental  expenses  not  less  than  $685,308;  in  earnings 
$4,672,916.  The  Pullman  employees  (3,100)  lost  in  wages  at  least 
$350,000.  About  100,000  employees  on  the  24  railroads  entering  at 
Chicago  and  involved  in  the  strike  lost  in  wages  at  least  $1,389,143; 
and  many  are  still  losing.  Also,  the  incidental  losses  widely  distrib- 
uted through  the  country  were  enormous.  Persons  at  and  near  Chi- 
cago shot  and  fatally  wounded  numbered  12;  arrested  by  the  police, 
575;  arrested  and  indicted  under  United  States  statutes,  71.  Of  the 
forces  upholding  law  at  Chicago  there  were  of  United  States  troops 
1,936;  state  militia,  4,000;  extra  deputy  marshals,  about  5,000;  extra 
deputy  sheriffs,  250;  Chicago  police  force,  3,000;  total,  14,186. 

The  commission  finds  that  motives  of  business  rather  than  of 
philanthropy  caused  the  adoption  of  what  have  been  called  the 
"  ideal  features"  of  the  town  of  Pullman,  and  caused  also  the  run- 
ning of  its  works  at  a  loss,  inasmuch  as  closing  them  would  have 
brought  greater  loss.  It  reports  that  in  July,  1893,  about  half  (2,425) 
of  the  5,000  employees  had  average  deposits  of  $240  in  the  Pullman 
savings  bank. 

It  condemns  the  paternalism  of  the  whole  plan  at  Pullman,  as 
allowing  the  employees  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  town.  It 
stigmatizes  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  the  twenty-four 
railroads  at  Chicago  as  an  illustration  of  the  shrewd  and  persistent 
"plan  of  corporations  to  overreach  their  limitations,  and  to  usurp 
indirectly  powers  and  rights  not  contemplated  in  their  charters." 
"  An  extension  of  this  association  *  *  *  would  result  in  an  ag- 
gregation of  power  and  capital  dangerous  to  the  people  and  their 
liberties.  *  *  *  The  end  would  inevitably  be  government  owner- 
ship. " 

The  commission  declares  that  "the  omission  of  a  direct  provision 
in  the  constitution  of  the  American  Railway  Union  for  the  punish 
ment  *  *  *  of  a  member  who  commits  or  instigates  violence 
toward  persons  or  property  *  *  *  deserves  severe  condemnation. 
To  admit  the  Pullman  shop  employees  into  the  American  Railway 
Union  as  '  persons  employed  in  railway  service '  was  not  wise.  *  *  * 
This  mistake  led  the  union  into  a  strike  purely  sympathetic,  and 
aided  to  bring  upon  it  a  crushing  and  demoralizing  defeat."  The  re- 
port declares:  "  There  is  no  evidence  before  the  commission  that  the 
officers  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  any  time  participated  in 
or  advised  intimidation,  violence,  or  destruction  of  property."  As  to 
the  strikers  not  officials,  it  declares  that  "  strikers  were  concerned  in 
the  outrages  against  law  and  order,  although  the  number  was  un- 
doubtedly small." 

The  report  furnishes  the  following  bit  of  philosophy  as  to  the 
natural  history  of  strikes:  "  Many  impartial  observers  are  reaching 
the  view  that  much  of  the  real  responsibility  for  these  disorders  rests 
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with  the  people  themselves  and  with  the  government  for  not  ade- 
quately controlling  monopolies  and  corporations,  and  for  failing  to 
reasonably  protect  the  rights  of  labor  and  redress  its  wrongs." 

As  to  remedies,  the  commission  deems  premature  (at  least)  all 
the  broad  and  sweeping  plans — government  ownership,  compulsory 
arbitration,  etc.  At  present  there  is  recommended:  First.  "A  per- 
manent United  States  strike  commission  of  three  members,  with 
duties  and  powers  of  investigation  and  recommendation  as  to  disputes 
between  railroads  and  their  employees,"  with  power  to  enforce  its  de- 
cisions through  the  United  States  courts,  and  having,  in  any  partic- 
ular controversy,  temporary  members  from  railroads  on  the  one  side, 
and  from  incorporated  trade-unions  on  the  other  side;  during  the 
hearing  both  sides  being  forbidden  to  interfere  by  discharge  (except 
for  cause),  or  by  strike  or  boycott;  national  trade-unions  to  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  in  their  rules  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  mem- 
bership rights  by  those  who  participate  in  or  instigate  violence  or  in- 
timidation during  a  strike. — Secondly.  To  the  various  states  the 
question  is  commended  as  to  adopting  some  system  of  conciliation 
and  arbitration,  perhaps  like  that  of  Massachusetts;  also,  "  contracts 
requiring  men  to  agree  not  to  join  labor  organizations,  or  to  leave 
them,  as  conditions  of  employment,  should  be  made  illegal." — 
Thirdly.  To  employers  it  is  recommended  that  labor  organizations 
be  recognized,  and  dealt  with  specially  with  a  view  to  conciliation 
and  arbitration  of  disputes,  and  that  labor  be  taken  into  consultation 
at  proper  times. 

Debs  Imprisoned. — Eugene  V.  Debs,  president  of 
the  American  Railway  Union,  and  leader  in  the  Chicago 
strike,  was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  on 
December  14  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Woods,  sitting  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  to  six  months 
in  the  county  jail.  The  offense  for  which  Debs  and  his 
associates  were  arraigned  was  contempt  of  court  in  violat- 
ing the  injunction,  by  Judges  Woods  and  Grosscup,  of 
July  2,  against  interference  with  commerce.  The  case  was 
interesting  and  important  because  of  the  novel  features 
involved.  For  the  defense,  which  evidently  was  merely 
technical,  it  was,  first,  denied  that  the  court  had  juris- 
diction; secondly,  asserted  that  proof  of  conspiracy  was 
lacking;  thirdly,  declared  that  the  injunctions  were  not 
disobeyed.  The  judge  decided  that  the  United  States 
courts  had  jurisdiction  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law; 
that  the  conspiracy  to  do  an  unlawful  act  was  fully  in 
evidence;  and  that  the  injunctions  of  the  court  had  been 
openly  violated.  Debs,  as  the  leader,  was  sentenced  to 
twice  the  length  of  imprisonment  of  the  others.  The 
judge's  decision,  while  upholding  the  right  of  employees 
to  engage  in  a  peaceable  strike,  affirms  the  criminality  of 
a  conspiracy  to  do  an  act  inevitably  involving  violence. 
The  case  is  to  be  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor.— This  organ- 
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ization,  comprising  the  strongest  trade-unions  of  the  coun- 
try, met  in  annual  convention  at  Denver,  Col.,  December 
10-18.  The  delegates  numbered  more  than  2,000.  Res- 
olutions were  passed  favoring  compulsory  education;  aboli- 
tion of  the  "  sweating"  system;  an  eight-hour  work-day; 
sanitary  inspection  of  factories  and  mines;  nationalization 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  telephones;  municipal  owner- 
ship of  water- works,  gas-works,  and  street  cars;  basing 
the  title  to  land  on  use  and  improvement;  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  1;  and  adoption  of  the  referendum 
in  all  legislation.  Very  noticeable  was  the  rejection  by  a 
great  majority,  after  acrimonious  debate,  of  a  proposal 
looking  to  independent  political  party  action.  This  was 
a  distinct  rejection  of  state  socialism  as  a  theory  of  univer- 
sal political  reconstruction,  though  in  no  sense  a  denial 
of  all  possible  extensions  of  the  socialist  principle  to  new 
departments. 

The  election  of  a  president  was  exciting.  Two  candi- 
dates were  presented — Samuel  Gompers,  who  had  held 
the  office  for  several  years;  and  John  McBride  of  Ohio, 
known  as  the  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  These 
two  men  are  not  considered  to  represent  diverse  elements, 
both  are  classed  as  moderates  rather  than  radicals. 

McBride,  John,  who  was  elected  president  by  a  vote  of  1,162  to 
937,  is  about  forty  years  of  age  At  eleven  years  of  age  be  was  a  water- 
boy  in  a  coal  mine;  at  twenty-five  be  turned  from  bis  work  as  a  miner, 
and  for  fifteen  years  past  has  been  a  labor  leader  and  a  politician — 
formerly  a  democrat,  recently  a  populist.  He  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  "  worked  unceasingly  for  compromises,"  and  as  "always 
advocating  arbitration  as  a  means  of  reconciliation."  He  is  believed 
to  be  conservative,  sagacious,  and  firm. 

The  most  noted  attendant  at  the  annual  convention 
was  John  Burns,  M.P.,  a  labor  representative  in  the  Brit- 
ish house  of  commons.  He  is  a  man  of  much  earnestness 
and  courage,  and  of  pure  life,  a  speaker  of  unusual  power, 
one  of  the  great  labor  leaders  of  the  world,  having  remark- 
able control  over  British  workingmen.  The  widely  diverse 
estimates  of  his  position  and  influence  may  be  due  to  his 
growth,  away  from  the  crude  socialism,  almost  anarchism, 
of  his  earlier  theories,  into  saner  views.  It  is  said  that 
with  his  larger  knowledge  and  experience,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  responsibility  and  power,  he  has  become  not- 
able for  tact  and  self-restraint,  and  is  now  characterized  as 
a  conservative  labor  leader.  In  his  speeches  at  Denver, 
however,  his  rough  force  of  language  was  more  evident 
than  his  tact  and  moderation. 
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Strikes. — The  great  textile  strike  at  New  Bedford 
and  Fall  River,  Mass.,  ended  its  ten  weeks'  course  at  Fall 
River,  October  29,  in  the  defeat  of  the  strikers.  The 
unyielding  attitude  of  the  mill-owners  because  of  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  trade,  and  the  financial  exhaustion 
of  the  strikers,  caused  the  collapse.  The  New  Bedford 
strike  had  been  broken  on  October  8.  The  Fall  River 
operatives  lost  about  $1,500,000  in  wages.  Though  23,000 
persons  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  general  business  was 
paralyzed,  the  strike  was  perfectly  orderly;  there  were  no 
serious  disturbances,  and  minor  crimes  decreased. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  mistakes  into  which  labor 
organizations  are  sometimes  led  by  reckless  and  incompe- 
tent leaders,  was  seen  in  October  in  the  composing-room  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  At  4:30  p.m.  representatives  of 
a  labor  organization  demanded  that  those  of  a  rival  organ- 
ization in  the  stereotyping  department  be  summarily  dis- 
charged; and  threatened  the  publishers  that  unless  this 
was  done  by  6  p.m.  the  entire  force  in  the  composing-room 
would  abandon  their  situations.  This  absurd  demand 
could  not  be  granted,  and  the  force  went  out,  returning, 
however,  at  midnight,  when  they  had  had  time  to  recog- 
nize their  mistake. 

A  result  of  the  court  of  inquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  militia  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  during  the  great  railroad 
strike  of  last  July  (pp.  307,  544),  was  that  the  governor  of 
the  state  mustered  out  of  service  two  companies  which  had 
refused  to  fire  on  strikers  at  the  railroad  station. 

SPORTING. 

Records  Broken. — At  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Flying  Jib, 
hitched  to  a  running  mate,  paced  a  mile  in  1:59£,  the 
crowning  track  feat  of  a  record-breaking  season:  this  oc- 
curred on  September  29,  and  the  last  half-mile  was  paced 
in  58£  seconds.  In  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  October  24,  the  fastest 
mile  ever  made  on  the  wheel,  was  covered  in  l:35f,  be- 
ing six  seconds  faster  than  any  tandem  has  ever  made  the 
distance,  and  one-tenth  of  a  second  faster  than  the  world's 
record  for  running  horses,  1:35-^-,  made  by  Salvator  at  Mon- 
mouth Park,  N.  J.,  August  28, 1890.  Record-breaking  has 
become  so  generally  the  rule  of  late,  that  it  is  claimed  in 
favor  of  nineteenth  century  athletes,  that  according  to  all 
known  facts  they  are  far  in  advance  of  those  of  ancient 
times. 

Revival  of  the  Olympic  Games.— One  feature  illus- 
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trative  of  the  predominance  of  this  opinion  exists  in  the 
fact  of  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games,  after  2,000  years, 
by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  in  Paris.  This  gentleman, 
well  known  to  Americans,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
writer  on  university  life  and  work.  Already  the  general 
secretary  of  the  French  Union  of  Athletic  Clubs — which 
federalizes  the  gymnastic,  boating,  cycling,  and  other  ama- 
teur athletic  societies  of  France — he  now  aspires  to  make 
the  idea  international,  by  having  a  meeting  of  champions 
once  every  four  years.  His  chief  idea  appears  to  be  to 
give  such  an  international  association  "  high  moral  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  world,  in  regard  to  games  and 
sports."  It  was  decided  by  this  body  that  the  revival  of 
the  Olympic  games  should  first  be  organized  in  Athens  in 
1896.  M.  Bikelas,  a  Greek,  being  the  proposer  of  this 
novel  and  interesting  movement,  was  made  president 
of  the  association,  to  hold  office  until  1896,  the  idea  being 
that  the  presidency  should  go  every  four  years  to  the 
country  which  should  entertain  the  champions.  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  new  move- 
ment. The  very  spots  where  the  ancient  Greek  games 
were  conducted  are  to  be  used  in  1896,  while  the  harbor 
of  the  Piraeus  will  be  employed  for  regattas  and  other 
marine  sports. 

Football. — The  great  Harvard-Yale  football  game  of 
November  24,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  accompanied  by 
such  roughness  as  to  be  characterized  by  some  prominent 
college  men  as  "  outrageous  and  atrocious,"  these  severe 
critics  being  the  younger  alumni,  strong  supporters  of  the 
game,  many  of  whom  now  declare  that  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  played  under  such  conditions.  The  score 
was  12  to  4  in  favor  of  Yale. — The  Harvard  and  University 
of  Pennsylvania  game,  played  in  Philadelphia,  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Harvard,  with  five  of  her  men  hors  de  com- 
bat.— Yale  won  the  Yale-Princeton  game  December  1,  by 
a  score  of  24  to  0. — A  wave  of  reprobation  swept  over  the 
country  after  these  games,  so  strong  in  some  quarters  as  to 
lead  to  the  suggestion  that  all  future  games  be  played  under 
police  supervision;  and  a  widespread  movement  has  since 
taken  place  among  college  men,  not  to  suppress  the  game, 
but  to  guard  in  future  play  against  everything  bordering 
upon  the  unmanly  and  brutal. 
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NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  criminal  record  of  the  last 
quarter  of  1894  was  the  number  of  attacks  upon  trains 
and  the  raids  upon  towns,  made  by  bands  of  experienced 
and  competent  train  robbers  and  raiders.  On  October  12 
the  east-bound  overland  train  from  San  Francisco  was 
held  up  by  two  men,  about  six  miles  from  Sacramento. 
The  robbers  looted  the  express  car  to  the  extent  of  four 
bags  of  gold,  containing  about  $50,000,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  the  following  day  seven  masked  men  held  up  a 
train  within  a  few  miles  of  Washington,  D.  C,  blew  the 
side  out  of  the  Adams  express  car  with  dynamite,  and  se- 
cured a  sum  amounting  to  nearly  $200,000,  escaping  on 
the  engine  with  their  booty,  and  turning  the  engine  loose 
with  the  throttle  wide  open.  The  train  was  the  north- 
bound express  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  and  Poto- 
mac railroad.  The  bandits  were  all  disguised  by  masks, 
or  handkerchiefs,  tied  over  part  of  their  faces.  They  were 
not  captured. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  the  Texas-Pacific  train 
was  held  up  by  four  unmasked  men,  who  obtained  about 
$20,000  from  the  express  car.  A  passenger  train  on  the 
Missouri-Pacific  railway  was  stopped  by  five  masked  men, 
and  the  safe  in  the  express  car  was  rifled.  This  outrage 
was  perpetrated  by  the  Cook  gang,  who  had  terrorized  the 
district  for  a  long  time.  On  October  22,  Talala,  a  station 
on  the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Valley  railroad,  was  raided 
by  the  same  band,  and  every  store  in  the  place  robbed,  in- 
cluding the  postoffice.  On  October  29  five  members  of 
the  Cook  gang  were  arrested.  On  November  30  three  of 
them  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  one  for  thirty  years, 
the  other  two  for  twenty  years  each. 

Early  in  November  a  similar  raid  was  made  on  a  small 
town  twelve  miles  south  of  Coffey ville,  Kansas;  and  on 
November  13  these  bandits  held  up  a  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  train  at  Wybank,  eleven  miles  south  of  Wag- 
oner, I.  T.  The  Indian  Territory,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  surrounding  it,  became  a  rendezvous 
for  all  the  cut-throats,  gamblers,  and  thieves  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  officials  to  deal  with 
them. 

A  mob  at  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio,  in  an  effort 
to  capture  a  negro  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison  for  twenty  years   for  assault,  were  fired  upon  by 
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state  troops,  with  the  result  of  two  killed  in  the  mob  and 
ten  wounded. 

A  curious  crime  was  discovered  on  October  11,  when 
the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printing  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  found  to  have  lost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
stamps  of  all  denominations — the  stealings  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  most  important  bank  defalcations  which 
has  occurred  in  New  York  for  many  years  was  that  of 
Samuel  C.  Seeley,  who,  with  an  accomplice,  Frederick 
Baker  (who  afterward  drowned  himself  near  Flushing, 
L.  I.),  succeeded  in  stealing,  during  a  period  of  nine  or 
ten  years,  a  sum  amounting  to  $354,000.  The  bank  which 
was  thus  robbed  was  the  National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank 
of  New  York,  of  which  Samuel  C.  Seeley  was  the  book- 
keeper. The  defaulter  was  tried  in  December,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  eight  years  in  the  Kings  County  peniten- 
tiary.— In  the  same  month  Edward  R.  Carter,  transfer 
and  coupon  cle:*v  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
New  York,  defaulted  in  the  amount  of  $30,000,  and  was 
at  once  arrested. 

The  murder  of  Miss  Catharine  Ging,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  December  3,  for  the  amount  of  her  life  in- 
surance, was  one  of  the  notable  crimes  of  the  quarter, 
involving  mysteries  not  yet  cleared  up. 

DISASTERS. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  year  opened  with  a  serious  fire 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  October  5,  when  six  men  were  killed 
and  ten  injured  by  falling  walls. 

On  October  10  a  cyclone  passed  over  New  York,  the 
wind  blowing  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  which  an  unfinished  factory  build- 
ing on  Monroe  St.,  seven  stories  high,  fell  in,  crushing 
two  dwelling  houses — killing  six  people  and  injuring  four- 
teen. The  same  cyclone  was  particularly  disastrous  in 
Florida,  the  damage  being  enormous.  The  Florida  Cen- 
tral and  Peninsular  Railroad  was  badly  crippled;  and 
Cedar  Key  and  Apalachicola,  being  directly  in  the  path  of 
the  storm,  suffered  to  an  almost  incalculable  degree. 
Many  vessels  went  ashore  in  the  storm  and  were  driven 
miles  into  the  woods. 

On  October  11,  27  boilers  exploded  at  the  Henry  Clay 
Colliery,  Shamokin,  Penn.,  killing  five  men  and  injuring 
six. 
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On  November  3,  the  Indiana  Medical  College,  in  In- 
dianapolis, with  other  buildings,  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  the  total  loss  being  more  than  $150,000. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  De- 
cember 11,  when  Birge's  wall-paper  factory,  covering  half 
a  square  was  destroyed — causing  a  loss  of  about  $500,000, 
and  throwing  from  500  to  700  employees  out  of  work. 

On  Christmas  eve  the  overturning  of  a  lamp  at  a  fes- 
tive gathering  at  Silver  Lake,  Lake  County,  Oregon, 
caused  the  loss  of  forty-one  lives,  with  sixteen  others  badly 
injured. 

On  the  night  of  December  30  the  celebrated  Delavan 
House,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  a 
loss  of  sixteen  dead  and  missing  and  seven   badly  injured. 

On  November  7  an  express  train  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad,  Cumberland  division,  ran  into  a  fast 
freight  train;  six  persons  were  killed  and  two  badly  in- 
jured. 

At  Southbridge,  Mass.,  a  passenger  train  on  the  New 
York  and  New  England  railroad  on  November  29  struck 
a  barge  containing  a  football  eleven  on  their  way  to  play 
a  match,  with  the  result  that  four  of  the  young  men  were 
killed  and  fourteen  injured. 

IMPORTANT  STATISTICS. 

Money  Supply  of  the  World.— According  to  a  re- 
cent statement  of  the  director  of  the  United  States  mint, 
the  total  gold  money  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  $3,965,- 
900,000,  the  silver  at  $4,055,700,000.  The  largest  masses 
of  gold  money  are  distributed  as  follows:  France,  $825,- 
000,000;  United  States,  $626,600,000;  Germany,  $625,- 
000,000;  Great  Britain,  $550,000,000;  Russia  and  Finland, 
$455,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $130,000,000;  Egypt, 
$120,000,000;  Australasia,  $105,000,000.  The  next  largest 
stock  is  in  Italy,  $96,000,000.  Of  silver  money,  India  has 
$950,000,000;  China,  $750,000,000;  United  States,  $625,- 
300,000;  France,  $492,200,000;  Germany,  $215,000,000; 
Spain,  $166,000,000;  Austria- Hungary,  $121,000,000; 
Straits  Settlements  (British),  $115,000,000;  and  Great 
Britain,  $112,000,000.  Then  comes  Japan  with  $88,000,- 
000;  and  nearest  to  Japan  in  amount  the  Netherlands,  with 
$56,500,000.  Belgium  has  $54,000,000,  and  Mexico  $50,- 
000,000. 

Of  the  total  uncovered  paper  money  of  all  the  coun- 
tries named  in  the  following  table  ($2,570,900,000),  Rus- 
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sia  has  the  largest  sum,  $550,000,000,  and  next  comes  the 
United  States  with  $475,000,000.  The  other  countries  fol- 
low long  after,  namely:  Austria-Hungary,  $146,300,000; 
Great  Britain,  $113,000,000;  Spain,  $107,000,000,  and 
Italy  the  same;  France,  $88,500,000;  Germany,  $88,000,- 
000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  per  capita  money 
supply  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  including 
gold,  silver,  and  uncovered  paper.  In  some  cases  figures 
could  not  be  obtained: 

PER  CAPITA  SUPPLY  OF  MONEY. 


Countries. 


United  States. 
Great  Britain. 

France 

Germany , 

Belgium 

Italy 


Switzerland 

Greece 

Spain. 


Portugal 8.27 

Roumania 

Servia 1 

Austrian  Empire 3, 

Netherlands 5. 

Norway 3. 

Sweden 1 

Denmark 6, 

Russia  and  Finland 3 

Turkey 1 

Australia 22. 

Egypt 17 


Gold.  Silver.    Paper.    Total 


3.15 


Mexico 

Central  American  States. 
South  American  States. . . 

Japan 

India 

China 

The  Straits 

Canada 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Bulgaria 


$  9.08 
2.88 
12.85 
4.35 
8.85 

.98 
5.17 
1.36 
9.48 
5.28 
1.46 

.86 
2.81 
12.02 

.95 
1.00 
2.45 

.38 
1.02 
1.49 
2.20 
4.13 
2.42 

.83 
2.14 
3.21 
2.08 
3.26 
1.04 

.94 
2.90 
1.58 


$  6.90 
2.92 
2.31 
1.78 
8.26 
5.50 
5.72 
19.09 
6.12 
11.81 
2.29 
1.73 
3.38 
7.64 
1.95 
.98 
2.45 
4.27 


.17 
1.21 

15.28 

".i2 

6.04 


$  25.07 

19  98 
36.70 
18.78 
25.98 

9.60 
16.06 

20  68 
17.89 
25.36 

6.34 
395 
9.19 

25.53 
6.55 
3.33 

1130 
8.32 
2.29 

23.83 

19  85 
4.71 
3.78 

17.22 
4.09 
3.33 
2.08 
3.26 

10.00 

12.19 
4.90 
1.76 


Railroad  Construction. — Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptionally adverse  conditions  (commercial  stagnation, 
social  unrest),  2,000  miles  of  new  track  was  laid  in  the 
United  States  during  1894;  much  grading  and  preliminary 
work  was  also  done,  But  the  mileage  of  new  track  is  less 
than  in  any  year  since  1875,  and  less  than  in  any  year 
since  1864  except  1865,  1866,  and  1875.  But  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  new  mileage  for  the  last  five  years, 
viz.:  in  1890,  miles,  5,670;  1891,  4,282;  1892,  4,178;  1893, 
2,635;  1894  (report  not  yet  complete),  1,919.  The  new 
tracks  laid  in  1887  amounted  to  13,000  miles.  The  ad- 
dition made  in   Canada  was  322.65  miles,  and  in  Mexico 
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74.9  miles.  The  new  roads  constructed  in  1894  numbered 
153,  against  244  in  1893,  and  329  in  1892.  Arizona  shows 
the  largest  increase  in  new  tracks  added,  viz.,  193  miles. 
Illinois  follows  with  148  miles.  The  total  length  of  steam 
railways  in  the  United  States  is  179,672  miles. 

Eleventh  United  States  Census. — The  estimated 
cost  of  the  eleventh  census  when  copy  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  printers  is  $10,000,000:  to  this  sum  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  type-setting,  press-work,  paper,  binding,  etc. 
Of  the  total  population  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census, 
(1890),  viz.,  62,622,250,  the  males  between  18  and  44  years 
numbered  12,230,168:  of  these  9,086,066  were  native  white 
men,  and  1,426,204  colored.  Of  males  of  voting  age  there 
were  16,940,311,  of  whom  12,591,852  were  native.  There 
were  4,546,641  farms,  valued  at  $13,279,252,649.  An  in- 
genious comparison  suggests  itself  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Upton  in 
contemplating  the  bulky  volumes  of  this  census.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  preserved  with  most  jealous  care  a 
few  volumes  in  black-letter — the  Domesday-books,  con- 
taining records  of  surveys  of  estates  in  England,  with 
names  of  owners  and  other  information,  all  prepared  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror;  and  those  books  are 
unique.  But  "a  thousand  years  hence "  the  United 
States  census  volumes,  and  what  is  more,  the  schedules 
on  which  they  rest,  will  (unless  fire,  or  gradual  decay,  or 
some  other  cause  shall  have  destroyed  them)  show  "the 
name,  age,  sex,  occupation,  parentage,  nativity,  and  social 
condition  of  every  person  alive  in  this  country  on  June  1, 
1890. 

Agricultural  Schools.— There  are  agricultural 
schools  in  fourteen  of  the  states,  and  in  sixty-five  other 
institutions  of  learning  courses  in  agriculture  are  given. 
A  regular  course  in  agricultural  science  and  practice,  lead- 
ing to  a  degree,  extends  over  three  years,  but  there  are 
shorter  courses  for  students  purposing  to  take  up  only  one 
or  more  special  branches.  In  1894  there  were  in  the  United 
States  1,282  professors  and  instructors  in  agriculture;  and 
17,623  students. 

Tin  Plate. — In  November,  Ira  Ayer,  special  agent 
of  the  treasury  department,  submitted  a  report  on  United 
States  production  of  tin  and  terne  plates  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30.  The  product  of  these  plates  during  the 
quarter  was  46,466,335  lbs. ;  product  of  the  preceding  quar- 
ter, 38,260,411  lbs.  More  than  72  per  cent  of  the  tin  and 
terne  plates  was  made  from  sheets  rolled  in  the  United  States. 
Of  forty  firms  making  sworn  returns  of  manufacture  of 
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commercial  tin  and  terne  plates,  twenty  used  only  Amer- 
ican plates  (or  sheets),  and  their  output  was  25,558,798 
lbs. ;  live  firms  used  wholly  foreign  plates,  and  their  out- 
put was  4,700,197  lbs.  The  rest  used  both  American  and 
foreign  plates. 

AFFAIRS  IN  YARIOUS  STATES. 

Alabama. — William  C.  Oates  was  inducted  into  office 
as  governor  of  the  state,  December  1.  Ever  since  the  re- 
sults of  the  November  election  had  been  published,  the 
supporters  of  Captain  Reuben  Kolb,  nominee  of  the 
people's  party  for  the  governorship,  had  been  denouncing 
the  local  and  central  canvassing  officers  for  fraud  in 
counting  the  ballots.  Kolb,  they  claimed,  had  received  a 
plurality  of  several  thousand  votes  over  his  adversary. 
When  inauguration  day  arrived,  Kolb  took  the  oath  of 
office  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Montgomery,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  state  capitol,  intending  there  to 
make  an  address  to  the  people  and  assert  his  legal  right  to 
the  office  of  their  chief  magistrate.  But  he  was  excluded 
from  the  capitol  by  the  guards,  and  had  to  content  him- 
self with  addressing  from  a  wagon  a  crowd  of  people  in 
front  of  the  state-house  grounds.  It  was  for  a  time  feared 
that  the  supporters  of  Captain  Kolb  throughout  the  state 
would  make  a  more  than  passive  resistance  to  the  officers 
of  the  administration  de  facto,  but  quietude  reigned  in 
Alabama  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  For  official  returns 
of  the  vote,  see  table  accompanying  article  on  "The  No- 
vember Elections  "  in  this  number. 

Alaska. — The  annual  report  of  James  Sheakley,  gov- 
ernor of  the  territory,  published  in  November,  tells  of  the 
"unusual  progress  and  prosperity"  of  that  region,  its 
large  increase  in  population,  the  profitable  returns  to  the 
owners  of  mines,  the  development  of  industry  in  lumber 
manufacture,  the  efficiency  of  the  police  force  (two  chiefs, 
nineteen  privates)  in  suppressing  distillation  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  in  maintaining  the  peace  in  the  villages  of  the 
natives.  The  cause  of  education  is  advancing;  there 
are  fourteen  day  schools  and  twenty-one  mission  schools, 
of  which  six  are  supported  by  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
The  natives,  unlike  the  red  Indians,  "do  not  recede  before 
the  march  of  civilization,  but  rather  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  white  man."  The  greater  number  of  them  are 
gathered  round  the  centres  of  white  population.  They 
receive  no  rations,  bounties,  or  help  of  any  kind  from  the 
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United  States  government,  and  are  self -sustaining.  The 
white  population  smuggle  a  vast  quantity  of  spirituous 
liquors  and  opium  into  the  settlements.  Governor  Sheak- 
ley  gives  some  statistics  of  gold-mining.  One  company, 
owning  the  largest  quartz-mill  in  America,  is  mining  ore 
which  yields  $3  and  $4  a  ton;  240,000  tons  treated  in  the 
year,  value  $768,000,  or  $3.20  to  the  ton;  cost  of  mining 
and  milling,  $324,000,  or  $1.35  a  ton;  net  profit,  $444,000. 
New  York. — The  Lexow  Investigation. — The  investi- 
gation of  the  police  department  of  New  York  city  by  the 
state  senate  committee  of  which  Mr.  Lexow  was  chairman 
(p.  607),  was  continued  through  the  quarter.  At  the  first 
meeting  in  October,  the  committee's  counsel,  Mr.  Goff, 
refening  to  the  obstacles  to  their  work — such  as  assaults 
on  their  witnesses  and  attempts  to  prevent  giving  of  testi- 
mony against  the  police — declared  that  all  such  interfer- 
ences would  be  met,  and  all  the  witnesses  would  be  pro- 
tected, by  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  with  which  the  com- 
mittee was  invested  by  law.  Testimony  at  the  early  sessions 
in  October,  related  chiefly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  disci- 
pline exercised  over  policemen  by  the  police  officials  of  the 
central  office,  and  to  the  injurious  interference  of  the  courts. 
It  was  brought  to  light  that  the  penalties  were  often  slight, 
and  that  even  men  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  force 
had  repeatedly  been  restored  by  the  courts.  Clubbing  by 
the  police  was  inquired  into,  and  many  policemen  were  com- 
pelled to  testify  to  cases  of  their  conviction  for  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  By  court  records  it 
was  shown  that  105  were  still  on  the  force,  out  of  109  con- 
victed of  brutality  since  1891.  Instances  were  put  in  evi- 
dence of  assaults  and  various  crimes  committed  by  police- 
men with  impunity.  In  one  instance,  so  recently  as  on  the 
preceding  day,  a  policeman  had  arrested  a  poor  woman 
selling  papers  on  the  street,  and  had  taken  her  before  a 
police  court  for  refusing  to  pay  him  five  dollars.  Evidence 
on  October  9  and  days  succeeding,  showed  the  steamship 
companies  to  have  regularly  paid  salaries  to  the  police  for 
special  attention  to  their  wharves;  on  the  books  of  one 
French  line  was  a  record  of  $500  paid  for  such  service.  It 
was  brought  to  light  that  Captain  Schmittberger  had  at  first 
received  half  of  such  payments,  but  later  had  demanded  the 
whole  sum  on  pain  of  the  policeman's  transfer  for  "insubor- 
dination." One  witness  testified,  that,  to  gain  the  release 
of  his  brother-in-law,  a  bartender  who  was  charged  with  rob- 
bing a  man  in  his  liquor-shop,  he  had -paid  $200  to  the 
Tammany  magnate,   "Silver    Dollar"  Smith,  the    threat 
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having  been  made  that  in  default  of  the  payment  the  bar- 
tender would  be  committed  to  prison  for  fifteen  years. 
The  money  was  paid,  and  the  brother-in-law  was  soon 
brought  before  a  police  justice  and  discharged.  A  man  who 
had  dealt  for  five  years  in  lottery  policies  testified  that  the 
city  was  divided  into  policy  districts,  and  the  monopoly 
of  every  district  sold  for  a  large  sum;  also  that  policemen 

in  one  district  pro- 
tected the  lottery 
men  while  selling 
tickets  to  children. 
Later  in  October, 
fraudulent  registra- 
tion of  voters  was  in- 
vestigated, the  mat- 
ter being  introduced 
by  Mr.  GofPs  state- 
ment that  800  out  of 
1,500  vagrants  re- 
cently arrested  by 
the  police  and  sent 
to  the  Island,  had 
been  discharged  and 
sent  back  to  New 
York  merely  on  the 
recommendation  of  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the 
city  departments — 
presumably  to  be 
used  as  Tammany 
voters.  Numerous 
reports  of  temporary 
lodging-houses  filled 
with  illegal  voters, 
caused  Superintendent  Byrnes  to  seek  to  check  the  fraud 
by  a  second  police  census  a  few  days  after  the  first.  Many 
liquor-sellers  testified  to  paying  money  for  protection  in 
illegal  Sunday  selling.  Evidence  was  given  as  to  brutal 
treatment  of  persons  who  had  made  complaint  against 
police  officials  or  Tammany  politicians — Inspector  Wil- 
liams being  instanced  as  one  of  such  police  officials, 
and  a  politician  named  Wissig.  Also  it  was  shown  that 
the  police  were  in  constant  collusion  with  keepers  of  gam- 
bling resorts.  Early  in  November,  Police  Commissioner 
John  C.  Sheehan,  brother  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state,  was  summoned.     His  testimony  was  evasive  and 
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contradictory,  and  at  times  bullying,  but  evinced  a  charac- 
ter quite  unfit  for  the  control  of  a  great  municipal  depart- 
ment. A  startling  disclosure  was  made  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Herman,  who  was  known  to  have  important  testi- 
mony as  to  large  payments  (nearly  $30,000)  to  several 
police  captains  for  their  protection  of  her  vile  business 
through  a  series  of  years.  She  had  been  spirited  away  to 
Chicago  after  being  subpoenaed,  had  been  found  by  the 
agents  of  the  Lexow  committee,  and  was  returning  with 
them  to  New  York,  when  the  whole  party  were  arrested  in 
Jersey  City — the  agents  on  a  charge  of  kidnapping,  the 
woman  on  no  charge  whatever.  The  men  were  released, 
but  the  woman  was  kept  in  custody,  and  her  trunk  with 
important  documentary  evidence  disappeared.  Afterward 
she  was  brought  before  the  commission,  and  gave  her  tes- 
timony. It  was  evidently  a  conspiracy  to  choke  investi- 
gation of  the  crimes  of  officials,  including  Police-Justice 
Hogan,  $1,700  having  been  subscribed  to  procure  her  de- 
parture for  Canada  and  Chicago.  But  testimony  has 
abundantly  shown  the  existence  of  an  infamous  system  of 
"  protection  "  of  places  of  ill-repute  by  the  police  in  con- 
sideration of  large  bribes  paid  to  police  captains.  In  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  J.  E.  N.  Whitehead,  known  for  years 
as  one  who  performed  criminal  operations — and  who  testi- 
fied that  he  had  paid  to  the  police  and  to  some  Tammany 
police  justices  and  lawyers  thousands  of  dollars  for  im- 
munity in  his  business — it  was  made  fully  evident  that 
the  police  were  systematically  taking  blood-money  from 
abortionists.  Dr.  Whitehead  testified  that  there  were 
about  200  "doctors"  in  New  York  who  performed  crim- 
inal operations,  and  were  arrested  from  time  to  time  with 
a  view  to  their  paying  "Tombs  lawyers"  and  bribing  the 
police. 

Early  in  December  the  time  came  when  the  heads  of 
the  police  department  ceased  from  their  attempt  to  treat 
the  investigation  as  a  joke  and  the  crimes  charged  as  merely 
small  occasional  offenses.  Their  counsel,  who  had  begun 
in  this  jaunty  style,  had  soon  discovered  that  his  elaborate 
jocoseness  at  the  expense  of  the  committee's  witnesses  was 
no  more  in  place  than  cheap  jokes  would  be  at  a  coroner's 
inquest  over  a  corpse  found  in  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition. The  tide  of  public  amazement,  indignation, 
and  horror  was  now  rising  daily.  The  entire  police  de- 
partment, and  by  implication  other  parts  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, were  now  at  last  crowded  into  the  position  of  trem- 
bling defendants  compelled  to  answer  to  charges  of  villainous 
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and  abhorrent  crime  which  could  not  be  disproved  and 
could  no  longer  be  disregarded.  Repeated  attempts  to 
bully  and  intimidate  witnesses  were  sternly  repressed  by 
the  committee.  Meanwhile,  evidence  was  piling  up.  In- 
spectors Williams  and  McLaughlin  were  implicated  in 
acts  of  astounding  brutality.  Vices  and  crimes  in  immense 
variety  were  shown  to  be  paying  tribute  to  the  police. 
Captain  Stephenson  was  the  first  to  be  brought  to  answer 
before  a  criminal  court,  and  his  conviction  and  sentence 
to  imprisonment  brought  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the 
police. 

Captain  Creeden,  whose  public  record  had  been  long 
and  honorable,  was  the  first  of  his  rank  to  make  a  full 
confession  before  the  Lexow  committee — its  witnesses  be- 
ing privileged  so  far  as  not  to  be  held  criminally  liable  on 
their  testimony  given  before  it.  After  a  timid  denial  on 
one  day,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses, 
he  repented  in  view  of  the  peril  of  the  penitentiary;  and 
on  the  next  day  confessed  that  his  denials  had  been  lies, 
and  that  he  had  paid  $15,000  for  his  appointment  as  cap- 
tain, understanding  that  the  money  was  to  go  to  one  of 
the  police  commissioners.  The  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses showed  that  the  money  had  taken  a  most  tortuous 
and  mysterious  course  through  various  hidden  channels. 
The  police  board,  at  the  request  of  Superintendent  Byrnes, 
suspended  Creeden  for  this  act  of  bribery  confessed  by 
him;  but,  their  action  being  naturally  interpreted  as  likely 
to  intimidate  other  witnesses  before  the  committee,  and 
being  also  violation  of  the  committee's  promise  of  immu- 
nity to  its  witnesses,  the  officials  were  immediately  sum- 
moned before  it,  and  soon  saw  reason  to  make  a  humble 
apology  and  to  rescind  their  action. 

Captain  Schmittberger,  whose  repute  had  been  badly 
damaged  by  previous  witnesses,  also  sought  to  escape  a 
criminal  sentence  by  giving  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. His  evidence  seriously  implicated  ex-Commis- 
sioner McClave,  Commissioners  Martin  and  Sheehan,  Po- 
lice Inspectors  Williams  and  McAvoy,  and  ex-Inspector 
Steers,  with  other  captains  and  many  policemen.  He 
testified  to  receiving  $800  to  $900  a  month  in  one  district 
for  allowing  various  kinds  of  violations  of  law;  also  that  he 
had  acted  as  go-between  when  Captain  Martens  had  paid 
$300  to  be  made  a  roundsman,  and  $1,600  to  be  made  a 
sergeant.  A  city  contractor  testified  to  sending  several 
checks  to  Richard  Croker,  the  head  of  Tammany  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  his  good-will  in  future  deal- 
ings with  the  municipality. 
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By  the  end  of  the  year  the  public  was  in  a  mood  to  de- 
mand sternly  that  the  investigation  should  not  only  extend 
to  more  departments,  but  also  that  it  should  go  deeper  and 
go  higher.  Inspectors  Williams  and  McLaughlin  were 
summoned  as  witnesses,  followed  by  President  Martin: 
their  testimony  was  mainly  a  denial  of  all  charges. 

Superintendent  Byrnes  was  called  before  the  com- 
mittee December  29. 
He  testified  that  his 
property  amounted 
to  $350,000,  and  that 
it  had  largely  been 
gained  through 
friendly  investments 
for  him  by  Jay  Gould 
in  return  for  services 
which  Byrnes  had 
rendered  the  finan- 
cier. H  e  conceded 
that  the  department 
was  in  bad  condition, 
but  asserted  his 
o  w  n  blamelessness 
through  the  limita- 
tions of  his  power  by 
the  police-commis- 
sioners. The  examin- 
ation had  an  appear- 
ance of  honesty  and 
thoroughness,  but  it 
left  the  public  mind 
undecided  or  divided 
— one  portion  (the  Lexow  committee  being  generally  in- 
cluded) deeming  a  reorganization  of  the  department  un- 
ber  Byrnes  adequate  for  all  purposes  of  reform;  while  an- 
other portion  follow  the  keen,  unswerving,  uncompro- 
mising Doctor  Parkhurst  in  declaring  their  deep  distrust 
of  Byrnes,  and  in  demanding  that  the  whole  department  be 
organized  anew  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  rank,  especi- 
ally the  higher  ranks.  Dr.  Parkhurst  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  committee  is  blamable  for  not  allowing  longer 
time  for  probing  a  witness  who  had  had  an  experience  of 
thirty-one  years  in  the  department,  including  several 
years  as  its  executive  head,  while  the  entire  system  was 
festering  with  corruption.  His  strong  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  indorsed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Societv 
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for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  calls  attention  to  the  signs  of 
a  personal  or  of  a  political  compromise  in  contemplation, 
and  to  the  consequent  danger  of  a  miscarriage  in  the  great 
reform  to  which  such  long  labor  has  been  given.  Early 
in  January  a  large  and  important  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  urged  on  the  legislature  a 
deeper  probing  of  all  municipal  departments,  through  a 
continuance  of  the  Lexow  Committee  during  the  year 
1895,  with  enlargement  both  of  its  powers  and  of  its 
range.  This  demand  on  the  legislature  was  included  in  a 
report  unanimously  adopted,  which  consisted  of  a  most 
vigorous  and  uncompromising  arraignment  of  the  whole 
municipal  government  as  reeking  with  corruption  through 
recent  years. 

The  Committee  of  Seventy. — The  city  of  New  York  is 
no  longer  without  the  nerve  to  thrill  and  the  muscle  to 
strike  in  reformatory  action.  The  shock  of  the  frightful 
revelations  of  the  few  recent  months  has  awakened  a  new 
municipal  life.  Of  this  new  life  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
is  at  once  the  chief  sign  and  the  most  effective  instrument. 
The  work  of  this  committee  was  a  principal  element  in 
the  political  campaign  which  in  November  opened  the 
gates  of  reform. 

The  enemy  had  for  its  citadel  Tammany  Hall,  nomi- 
nally a  democratic  society,  really  an  organization  of  plun- 
derers. All  efforts  to  curb  it  either  by  forming  new  dem- 
ocratic organizations  or  by  strengthening  the  republican 
assault,  had  proved  vain.  Partizanship  easily  mastered 
both.  As  a  last  resort,  the  unpartizan  City  Club  was 
organized  in  1892  to  watch  and  work  for  reform.  Its 
principles  soon  took  further  development  in  the  Good 
Government  clubs,  well  described  as  "permanent  local 
centres  of  propaganda  for  the  principle  of  municipal  non- 
partizanship."  In  these  clubs  five  thousand  active,  ear- 
nest men  were  gathered  in  local  societies  in  the  several 
districts  of  the  city,  while  for  united  action  they  stood  as 
one  body  in  a  central  council  and  an  annual  convention 
of  delegates. 

Preparatory  to  the  campaign  of  last  autumn,  good  cit- 
izens, seeking  some  way  to  unite  at  the  polls  the  growing 
but  as  yet  fragmentary  and  undirected  opposition  to  Tam- 
many, took  note  of  these  affiliated  clubs  as  offering  an  ad- 
mirable mechanism  for  the  purpose  so  ardently  desired;  and 
the  determination  to  make  fully  available  for  public  uses 
such  an  organized  force  led  to  the  call,  by  thirty-four  em- 
inent  citizens,  of  a  public  meeting   representative   of   all 
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sections,  parties,  and  occupations.  At  the  meeting  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  September  6,  Mr.  Joseph 
Larocque  presiding,  a  vigorous  reformatory  address  was 
issued,  and  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  name  a  com- 
mittee of  seventy,  to  confer  with  other  associations  having 
similar  non-partizan  objects,  and  in  general  to  work  for 
municipal  regeneration.  In  the  committee,  which  was 
appointed  September  15,  and  which  organized  with  Mr. 
Larocque  as  chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Smith 
as  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  there  was  a  nearly 
equal  representation  of  the  various  parties — the  numbers 
having  been  stated  as  approximately  thirty  republicans, 
with  twenty  from  each  of  two  sections  of  those  usually 
classed  as  democrats. 

The  energetic  and  successful  work  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  is  noted  below  under  the  title  "  The  Political  Cam- 
paign." Here  it  needs  be  said  only  that  the  Seventy's  exec- 
utive committee  served  with  unflagging  zeal  and  diligence 
as  nucleus  and  as  point  of  union  for  all  the  varied  anti-Tam- 
many elements  in  the  city.  After  the  successful  issue,  the 
committee  of  seventy  in  a  full  meeting,  November  9,  re- 
solved to  continue  for  the  present  its  organization,  in 
order  to  co-operate  with  the  new  city  officials  in  all  the 
work  of  reform;  to  secure  the  removal  and  punishment  of 
all  those  officials  who  have  been  unfaithful  and  inefficient; 
to  frame  and  to  procure  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  better  municipal  government; 
and  to  take  such  further  action  as  may  be  found  condu- 
cive to  the  best  interests  of  the  city. 

The  Political  Campaign. — The  autumn  brought  a 
unique  and  exciting  campaign  to  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York.  Predictions  of  its  results  were  largely  proved 
at  fault,  as  also  are  likely  to  be  proved  the  deductions 
from  it  by  shrewd  old  party  leaders.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  vote  in  different  portions  of  the  state  as  com- 
pared with  the  vote  in  recent  elections,  shows  the  work 
of  varying  elements  in  one  of  the  greatest  political  revolu- 
tions that  New  York  has  known.  In  the  four  counties  of 
New  York,  Kings,  Westchester,  and  Erie — most  notably 
in  New  York — there  was  a  popular  uprising  against  the 
rule  of  corrupt  democratic  rings:  this  was  in  considerable 
degree  aside  from  party  or  national  politics.  There  was 
also  an  extensive  revolt  of  democratic  workingmen  against 
their  party  for  business  reasons — a  revolt  quite  natural 
whether  with  or  without  good  basis,  against  any  party 
whose  tenure  of  power  had   been  accompanied  by  such 
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continuous  financial  and  industrial  disaster.  This  revolt 
evidently  influenced  also  half-a-dozen  other  counties 
whose  large  towns  are  the  seat  of  great  manufactures. 
In  the  ten  counties  above  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  the 
fifty  remaining  counties,  many  thoughtful  persons  doubt- 
less gave  expression  by  their  votes  to  a  deep  moral  dis- 
trust of  the  managers  of  the  democratic  party  who  had 
"stolen  the  state  government"  in  1892,  and  who  were 
still  in  leadership. 

In  New  York  city,  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  a  com- 
pact phalanx  of  eminent  citizens  under  admirable  leader- 
ship, forced  the  fight  against  Tammany  Hall  in  the  in- 
terest solely  of  municipal  reform  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
all  party  politics.  Their  preliminary  work  was  hard;  they 
had  to  harmonize  most  inharmonious  elements — first  and 
chiefly  the  republicans  in  two  factions,  then  the  German- 
American  Reform  Union  democrats;  then  the  Good  Gov- 
ernment clubs,  the  anti-Tammany  democrats,  and  the  In- 
dependent County  democrats.  After  long  consultation 
by  the  committee,  the  nomination  for  mayor  was  tendered 
to  William  L.  Strong,  a  republican  but  never  a  political 
leader  or  manager;  and  the  other  candidates  for  city 
offices  were  selected  from  various  factions  of  democrats — 
all  nominees  being  pledged  to  a  strictly  non-partizan  ad- 
ministration. This  ticket  was  accepted  by  all  the  anti- 
Tammany  organizations.  The  Seventy  led  the  arduous 
campaign  against  a  strongly  intrenched  foe,  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal,  with  utmost  singleness  of  purpose,  and  with 
unfailing  sagacity.  They  won  a  splendid  success;  though 
some  careful  observers  doubt  whether  they  could  have 
gained  a  majority  had  not  the  election  come  when  the 
community  was  shocked  by  the  frightful  revelations  drawn 
out  by  the  Lexow  committee,  revelations  made  possible  by 
Doctor  Parkhurst's  fearless  preliminary  penetration  into 
the  sewer-like  channels  of  official  corruption.  Some  care- 
ful observers  also  doubt  whether  the  party  ties  of  half  a 
century  would  have  been  broken  as  they  were  by  such  an 
immense  number  of  the  less  thoughtful  voters,  had  the 
voters  not  attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  loss  of  their 
daily  wages  to  the  prostration  of  industries  under  demo- 
cratic anti-protection  theories.  A  few  days  before  the 
election  Mr.  Straus  declined  the  democratic  nomination 
for  mayor,  and  ex- Mayor  Hugh  J.  Grant  was  put  in  his 
place.  The  anti-Tammany  majority  in  the  city  was  about 
45,000. 

In  the  state,  the  independent  democrats  held  to  their 
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mrty  affiliation  except  as  regarded  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  governor,  Senator  David  B.  Hill.  In  his  place 
they  nominated  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  who  was  considered 
to  represent  the  reform  or  "Cleveland"  element  in  their 
party;  for  all  other  offices  the  two  democratic  tickets  were 
identical.  The  republican  candidate  for  governor  was  ex- 
Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton.  The  entire  republican 
state  ticket  was  elected  by  heavy  majorities.  In  New  York 
city,  which  had  given  in  1892  a  democratic  plurality  of 
more  than  75,000,  the  democratic  plurality  for  governor 
in  1894  was  reduced  to  about  2,700;  though  the  independ- 
ent democratic  candidate,  Wheeler,  drew  off  from  Hill 
only  a  few  more  than  9,000  votes. 

The  following  was  the  vote  in  the  state  for  governor, 
1894:  Morton  (rep.)  073,818;  Hill  (dem.)  517,710;  Wheeler 
(ind.  dem.)  27,202;  Baldwin  (prohib.)  23,525;  Matthews 
(peo.)  11,049;  Matchett  (soc.)  15,868;  scattering  6,499: 
Morton's  (rep.)  plurality  156,108. 

The  New  Constitution. — All  the  amendments  in  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  constitution  were  adopted  by  the 
following  pluralities:  legislative  apportionment  53,710; 
canal  improvement  115,343;  the  remainder  of  the  revision 
83,295. 

The  Greater  New  York. — The  tentative  vote  on  con- 
solidation of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  neighboring  towns 
into  one  great  city  with  area  of  317  square  miles,  and 
population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  showed  a  small  majority 
for  consolidation.  The  vote  was  not  intended  as  decisive  of 
the  question. 

The  Theft  of  the  Legislature  of  1892.— The  court  of 
appeals,  on  December  21,  in  a  decision  in  the  case  of 
David  B.  Hill,  Isaac  H.  Maynard,  and  the  democratic 
members  of  the  board  of  canvassers  of  1891 — charged  with 
contempt  of  court  in  using  an  election  return  which  the 
court  had  declared  fraudulent,  and  in  refusing  a  return 
which  the  court  had  declared  authoritative — reaffirmed 
its  former  decision,  anil  adjudged  the  parties  concerned 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 

The  Elmira  Investigation. — In  December  Governor 
Flower  dismissed  the  charges  against  the  managers  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory,  and  restored  Mr.  Brockway  to  the 
superintendency.  The  commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Flower  to  examine  into  the  charges  against  the  gen- 
eral managers  of  the  institution,  consisted  of  the  Hon. 
William  Learned  of  Albany,  formerly  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court;  Dr.  Austin  Flint  of  New  York  city,  one  of 
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the  foremost  physiologists;  and  the  Hon.  Israel  T.  Deyo  of 
Binghamton,  an  able  lawyer  and  ex-assemblyman.  A 
thorough  investigation  resulted  in  a  majority  report  signed 
by  Dr.  Flint  and  Mr.  Deyo,  exonerating  Mr.  Brockway 
from  the  charges  of  cruelty.  Judge  Learned,  while  decid- 
ing that  corporal  punishment  in  the  reformatory  is  pro- 
hibited by  law,  and  believing  that  there  was  an  element 
of  cruelty  in  the  punishments,  presented  a  minority  report, 
which,  however,  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  majority  re- 
port, and  says  that  "  the  proof  presented  has  not  shown 
satisfactorily  that  in  any  case  a  prisoner  has  been  perma- 
nently injured  by  a  flogging  in  the  reformatory."  A  fact 
to  be  noted  is  that  the  board  of  managers,  in  restoring  Mr. 
Brockway  to  control,  did  not  rescind  their  order  to  stop 
"paddling,"  which  method  has  been  discontinued  since 
September  26,  1893. 

While  the  press  takes  diverse  views  of  the  governor's 
decision  and  Mr.  Brockway's  fitness  to  control,  a  weight 
of  evidence  lies  in  the  fact,  that,  as  an  institution  for  re- 
forming the  vicious,  Elmira  has  for  many  years  taken  the 
lead.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  during  the  five  years 
preceding  September  30,  1893,  the  inmates  reported  for 
fighting  numbered  373;  but  that  during  the  half-year 
immediately  following  the  suspension  of  corporal  punish- 
ment 172  inmates — a  proportion  between  four  and  five 
times  as  great — were  reported  for  the  same  offense. 

Hudson  River  Bridge. — After  President  Cleveland's 
veto  of  the  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  present 
congress,  permitting  the  construction  of  a  cantilever  bridge, 
with  pier  in  river,  over  the  Hudson  at  New  York  between 
59th  and  69th  streets,  a  modified  bill  was  passed,  directing 
the  president  to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  expert  bridge 
engineers  to  determine  at  what  length  of  span,  not  less 
than  2,000  feet,  a  practicable  railroad  bridge  could  be  built. 
After  thorough  investigation  the  commission  reported, 
that  while  a  single-span  3,100-foot  cantilever  bridge  would 
cost  about  twice  as  much  as  a  central  pier  cantilever  bridge, 
a  single-span  suspension  bridge  would  cost  only  about  one- 
third  more  than  a  2,000-foot  cantilever;  and  both  would 
be  safe.  This  finding  was  strengthened  by  the  unanimous 
report  of  a  board  of  United  States  engineer  officers,  pre- 
viously appointed,  who  estimated  that  a  six-track  railroad 
suspension  bridge  could  be  built  for  $23,000,000,  and  that 
the  amount  of  traffic  would  warrant  the  expense. 

Briefly  stated,  the  finding  of  the  engineers  is  that  both  the  2,000- 
foot  cantilever  bridge,  which  requires  a  pier  in  the  river,  and  the 
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8,100-foot  in  the  clear  suspension  bridge,  without  a  centre  pier,  would 
l>e  safe  and  not  impracticable  as  to  cost,  the  estimates  being  as  follows: 

Pier  Bridge — Cantilever,  six  tracks;  clear  span,  2,000  feet;  total 
length,  4,320  feet;  moving  Load  3,000  pounds  per  foot  of  track,  $25,- 
443,000;  total  length,  including  necessary  viaduct,  making  it  equal  in 
length  to  a  suspension  bridge  having  a  clear  span  of  3,200  feet,  5,600 
feet;  moving  load,  3,000  pounds  per  foot  of  track,  $26,723,000. 

Suspension  bridge,  six  tracks — clear  span,  3,200  feet;  total  length, 
5,600  feet.  Moving  load,  3,000  pounds  per  foot  of  track,  $35,367,- 
671 ;  moving  load  1,500  pounds  per  foot  of  track,  strain  on  cables  60,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  $30,743,000;  moving  load  1,500  pounds  per 
foot  of  track,  strain  on  cables  50, 000  pounds  per  square  inch,  $31,671,000; 
location  near  Sixty-ninth  st. ,  moving  load  3,000  pounds  per  foot  of 
track,  $31,917,671;  location  near  Sixty-ninth  st.,  moving  load  1,500 
p junds  per  foot  of  track,  $27,771,000;  location  near  Sixty-ninth  st. 
(Armv  Engineer  board),  moving  load  1,500  pounds  per  foot  of  track, 
$23,000,000. 

Secretary  Lamont,  writing  on  December  12,  says  that  he  is  further 
assured  by  the  members  of  the  commission  that  the  time  required 
for  construction  would  be  approximately  the  same  for  either  bridge. 

He  closes  by  requiring  that  the  contemplated  bridge 
shall  have  a  single  span  between  the  pier  lines  of  the  New 
York  harbor.  The  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Bridge  Com- 
pany, however,  think  the  single  span  financially  imprac- 
ticable, and  will  proceed  to  get  estimates  in  demonstration 
of  that  fact. 

South  Carolina. — The  Liquor  Dispensary  Law. — In 
October  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  gave  another  decision 
sustaining  the  dispensary  law  as  constitutional.  Two  jus- 
tices concurred  in  the  decision,  Gary  and  Pope;  the  third 
dissented,  Mclver.  The  principles  of  the  decision  were, 
that  intoxicating  liquors  are  not  to  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  articles  of  merchandise,  as  corn,  wheat; 
and  that  it  is  competent  for  the  state,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power,  itself  "  to  assume  entire  control  and 
management"  of  any  business,  like  liquor  traffic,  which  is 
"dangerous  to  the  peace,  good  order,  health,  morals,  and 
welfare  of  the  people."  The  act  was  passed  in  entire  con- 
formity with  these  ends,  and  is  a  "police  measure;"  there- 
fore it  is  constitutional.  Governor  Tillman,  in  his  annual 
message,  November  29,  recommended  to  the  legislature 
sundry  measures  to  facilitate  enforcement  of  the  law. 
Resistance  to  the  law's  enforcement  was  loudly  threatened 
in  some  quarters,  but  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  there 
was  no  case  of  violent  friction  between  the  officers  of  the 
law  and  the  opponents  of  the  dispensary  act.  Governor 
John  Gary  Evans,  Governor  Tillman's  successor,  is  as  de- 
termined as  his  predecessor  to  enforce  the  act,  of  which  he 
declared  that  "it  has  closed  every  bar-room  in  the  state, 
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and  reduced  intemperance  at  least  eighty  per  cent.  It 
yields  a  revenue  to  the  state  treasury  of  over  $100,000 
above  all  expenses;  it  is  working  out  the  social  regenera- 
tion of  the  people."  A  staff  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  writing  from  Columbia,  with  very  strongly 
marked  bias  against  Tillmanism  in  all  its  manifestations — 
dispensary  law,  reform  of  the  educational  system,  adjust- 
ment of  the  burden  of  taxes — forecasts  the  action  of  the 
coming  constitutional  convention  of  the  state  as  follows: 
"Not  only  will  the  dispensary  system  *  *  *  be  made 
a  part  of  the  fundamental  law,  but  the  principle  of  in- 
equality of  taxation  may  also  be  embodied  in  it  through 
the  Tillmanite  frenzy  against  corporate  interests."  He 
adds  that  the  only  hope  of  the  "Conservatives"  or 
"  Bourbon  democrats"  is  in  the  negroes. 

Utah. — Of  the  population  of  Utah  in  the  latest  United 
States  census  year  (1890),  61£  per  cent  was  of  the  Mormon 
religion.  The  communicants  of  churches  in  the  territory 
numbered  128,115,  of  whom  118,201  belonged  to  the  Mor- 
mon church.  The  urban  population  increased  from 
20,768  in  1880  to  57,732  in  1890,  and  this  increase  is  ad- 
verse to  Mormonism.  In  Salt  Lake  City  the  population 
in  1880  and  1890  was  20,768  and  44,843  respectively.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Gentiles  are  steadily  gaining  ground 
both  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  consequent  political  power. 
This  very  practical  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
speculative  view  is  put  forward,  that,  though  the  act  of 
congress  enabling  the  people  of  Utah  to  enter  the  Union 
as  a  state,  exacts  from  the  constitutional  convention  an 
ordinance,  irrevocable  save  by  consent  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, prohibiting  forever  plural  marriages,  such  an 
ordinance  may  lawfully  and  constitutionally  be  repealed 
by  the  sovereign  state  of  Utah.  Theoretically  the  ordi- 
nance would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mormon  population 
as  long  as  they  shall  have  a  majority  of  the  voters:  practi- 
cally, such  majority  as  they  can  ever  reasonably  hope  to 
control  will  be  powerless  in  the  face  of  a  Gentile  popula- 
tion not  much  inferior  in  numbers,  and  superior  in  educa- 
tion, enterprise,  and  civilization. 

PERSONAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Telephone  Patents.— Judge  Carpenter,  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court,  December  18,  rendered  a  decision  de- 
claring the  Berliner  microphone  letters-patent  void.  Ap- 
peal has  been  taken  by  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
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pany.  The  application  for  letters-patent  on  the  Berliner 
microphone  was  made  June  4,  1877.  It  rested  more  than 
fourteen  years  without  any  action  being  taken  on  it;  but 
the  patent  office  on  November  17,  1891,  took  up  the  appli- 
cation and  issued  letters-patent,  thus  giving  (if  the  patent 
should  prove  valid)  a  new  lease  of  life  to  -the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company's  monopoly,  which  was  about  to  expire  by 
expiration  of  that  company's  two  fundamental  patents. 
A  reversal  of  Judge  Carpenter's  decision  would  extend 
the  Bell  monopoly  to  the  year  1908. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — The  commis- 
sion, in  their  annual  report,  recommend  that  carrying  cor- 
porations be  made  indictable  and  subject  to  a  fine  for 
violations  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  Due  observ- 
ance of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act,  they 
hold,  will  encourage  legitimate  and  restrain  illegitimate 
competition  in  the  carrying  trade.  With  regard  to  the 
classification  of  freights,  the  report  shows  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  single  classification  of  commodities  for  the 
whole  country.  Uniform  classification  depends  on  the 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  such  classification  under  pen- 
alty, and  authority  is  asked  of  congress  to  prescribe  a 
classification.  Concerning  overcharges  and  undercharges, 
the  report  says  that  the  railroad  service  which  pertains  to 
shipping,  billing,  and  to  the  statement,  collection,  and  cor- 
rection of  charges,  especially  as  to  traffic  over  connecting 
roads,  is  now  irregular  and  without  system,  and  results  in 
great  wrong  to  shippers. 

Destitution  in  Nebraska.— A  telegram  from  Nio- 
brara, Neb.,  December  23,  reports  grievous  distress  ex- 
isting among  the  inhabitants  of  five  counties  in  that 
state.  Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  suffering  acute 
distress.  Three  years  ago  the  crops  were  very  light  in  the 
district  around  Niobrara;  for  the  last  two  years  crops  have 
almost  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the  drouth.  Many  fami- 
lies possess  not  one  week's  food  supply,  and  they  are  with- 
out money.  Merchants  cannot  supply  goods  any  longer 
on  credit.  There  is  no  employment  for  the  people.  Per- 
kins county  has  not  a  single  stream  of  water  nor  one 
living  spring.  Wells  are  150  to  200  feet  *deep  on  the 
average,  some  200  feet. 

Fayerweather  Will  Case. — By  a  decision  of  Judge 
Truax,  rendered  December  18,  in  the  suit  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  widow  of  Fayerweather  (by  whose  last  will  an 
estate  of  $0,000,000  or  $7,000,000  was  bequeathed  mainly 
to  charities  and  educational  institutions,  and  to  the  three 
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executors  of  the  testament  to  recover  from  the  execu- 
tors the  sum  of  about  $3,000,000  bequeathed  to  them 
absolutely,  but  which  they  proposed  to  distribute  among 
the  testator's  beneficiaries,  the  deed  of  gift  to  those  ex- 
ecutors was  declared  null,  and  consequently  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  $3,000,000  is  stopped,  at  least  until  judgment 
has  been  given  by  the  higher  courts.  The  principal  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  deed  of  gift  made  by  the  executors  of  the 
will  are:  Yale  College  $150,000,  Northwestern  University, 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Harvard  College, 
Princeton  College,  Rutgers  College,  Barnard  School  for 
Women,  each  $100,000;  Cooper  Union,  Women's  Hospital, 
each  $200,000;  twelve  other  institutions,  each  $50,000; 
nine  others,  $25,000  each;  and  one  institution  $15,000. 

Launch  of  the  i(  St.  Louis." — On  November  12,  at 
the  yard  of  Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  in  Philadelphia,  Penn., 
occurred  an  event  which  is  thought  to  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  American  maritime  enterprise — the  launch 
of  the  merchant  steamer  St.  Louis,  belonging  to  the  In- 
ternational Navigation  Company.  The  St.  Louis  is  wholly 
of  American  material  and  American  construction;  she  is 
the  biggest  merchant  vessel  ever  built  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  first  steamer  for  the  trans-Atlantic 
trade  which  has  been  built  in  America  for  many  years. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Campania  and  the  Lucania,she 
is  the  largest  merchant  steamer  afloat.  Her  dimensions, 
tonnage,  etc.,  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  all 

Length  between   perpendiculars •. 

Breadth,  extreme 

Depth  molded 

Number  of  decks 

Number  of  water-tight  compartments  formed  by  transverse  bulk- 
heads and  flats 

Distance  of  collision  bulkhead  abaft  of  stem 

Displacement  at  26  feet  draught  will  be  nearly 16,000  tons 

Gross  tonnage 10.770  tons 

Collective  horse-power 20.000 

Required  speed,  over 20  knots 

The  work  of  construction  was  begun  July  27,  1803. 
The  vessel  has  five  decks,  and  the  hull  is  so  divided  by 
bulkheads  that  any  two,  or  in  some  cases  three,  compart- 
ments may  be  filled  with  water  without  causing  the  ves- 
sel to  sink.  "There  are  two  sets  of  engines  and  boilers, 
each  driving  a  separate  screw. 

The  building  of  the  St.  Louis  and  her  sister  ship,  the 
St.  Paul,  now  in  course  of  construction,  was  provided  for 
in  the  special  act  passed  by  the  52d  congress  in  1892, 
which  admitted  to  American  registry  the  two  Inrnan  line 
ships  now  known  as  the  New  York  and  the  Paris  (Vol.  2, 


554  feet 

535  feet 

63  feet 

42  feet 

5 

17 

33  feet 
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n.  180).  The  stars  and  stripes  were  raised  on  the  New 
York  by  President  Harrison  February  22,  1893  (Vol.  3,  p. 
80).  The  condition  laid  down  by  law  was  that  the  owners 
of  these  ships  should  build  vessels  of  at  least  equal  ton- 
nage in  American  yards.  The  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul 
are  the  first-fruits  of  the  measure. 

CANADA. 

Death  of  Sir  John  Thompson. — Three  times  within 
four  years  Canada  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  most  distinguished  statesmen.  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
douald,  the  veteran  conservative  leader,  died  in  June,  1891. 
Sir  John  J.  0.  Abbott,  his  successor  as  prime  minister, 
died  in  October,  1893.  And  now  Sir  John  Thompson, 
who  assumed  office  as  premier  in  December,  1892,  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  John  Abbott,  has  been  unexpectedly 
taken  away.  The  sad  event  occurred  at  Windsor  Castle 
in  England  on  November  12,  and  involves  almost  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  the  Dominion. 

The  premier  had  gone  to  the  old  country,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  his  health,  partly  that  he  might  be  sworn  in  as 
a  member  of  the  imperial  privy  council,  to  which  distinc- 
tion he  had  been  called  as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  the 
Paris  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  the  Bering  Sea  case.  He 
was  the  first  native-born  Canadian  to  wear  the  honor.  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  late  in  life, 
and  Sir  John  Rose,  who  did  not  receive  it  until  after  he  had 
taken  up  his  residence  in  England,  were  both  born  abroad. 
There  are  but  few  practical  duties  now  pertaining  to  the 
rank.  On  the  death  of  the  sovereign  the  members  of  the 
council  assemble  and  proclaim  the  successor  to  the  crown. 
In  other  respects  the  appointment  is  merely  honorary,  being 
conferred  for  distinguished  service  upon  such  men  as  the 
sovereign  may  choose. 

On  November  12  Sir  John  had  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  privy  council,  at  which  he  was  sworn  in;  and  it  was 
shortly  afterward,  while  at  luncheon  with  the  lord  steward 
and  several  other  members  of  the  royal  household,  that  he 
was  suddenly  taken  ill.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  James 
Reid,  one  of  the  queen's  physicians  in  ordinary,  who  was 
quickly  summoned,  the  premier  passed  away  within  fifteen 
minutes  after  his  first  attack,  the  cause  of  death  being  syn- 
cope. The  queen,  the  government,  and  all  classes  of  the 
people  united  in  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  of  the  esteem 
in  which  the  deceased  was  held.     The  first-class  cruiser 
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Blenheim,  belonging  to  the  channel  squadron,  was  specially 
commissioned  to  convey  the  body  home  to  Nova  Scotia. 
It  sailed  from  Portsmouth  December  23;  and  on  January 
3,  1895,  the  last  funeral  service  was  held  in  St.  Mary's 
cathedral,  Halifax,  the  body  being  finally  laid  at  rest  in 
Holy  Cross  cemetery  in  that  city. 

Sir  John  Thompson's  conduct  of  affairs  since  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott called  him  to 
the  first  place  in  the 
cabinet,  had  been 
such  as  to  justify  the 
most  sanguine  an- 
ticipations of  the 
work  likely  to  be 
achieved  under  his 
leadership;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that 
even  the  tragedy  of 
his  death  may  have 
exceeded  long  years 
of  honorable  devo- 
tion to  duty  on  his 
part,  in  influence 
upon  the  future  des- 
tiny of  Canada,  by 
giving  rise  to  a  com- 
munity of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  affect- 
ing the  ties  of  senti- 
iment  which  bind 
sir  Mackenzie  bowell,  k.  c.  M.  g.,  Canada,  in  common 

THE   NEW   CANADIAN    PRIME   MINISTER  witll    the    Other    Bl'it- 

ish  colonies,  around  the  imperial  throne. 

Thompson,  Sir  John  Sparrow  David,  P.  C,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
M.  P.,  Q.  C,  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  November  10,  1844.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  was  first  queen's  printer,  and 
afterward  superintendent  of  the  money-order  system  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Sir  John  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Free  Church 
Academy  in  Halifax,  which  would  seem  to  imply  adherence  to  Prot- 
estant traditions;  but  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  became 
a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  remained  steadfast  in 
that  faith. 

Beginning  life  in  a  lawyer's  office,  he  became  an  official  reporter 
in  the  provincial  assembly.  In  1865  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
continued  his  reportorial  duties,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  had 
reached  the  position  of  chief  reporter,  which  he  held  for  four  years. 
Iu  1877  he  was  elected  to  represent  Antigonish  in  the  assembly,  and 
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soon  entered  the  cabinet  as  attorney-general.  On  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Holmes,  he  became  premier  of  the  province.  His  attempt  to  pass 
a  municipal  corporation  act  led  to  his  overthrow.  The  measure  was 
drawn  with  the  intention  of  replacing  by  an  efficient  system  of  local 
government  the  old  system  of  government  by  sessions  of  the  peace 
and  by  the  grand  jury.  Its  unpopularity  was  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  it  deprived  the  magistrates  and  persons  in  power  of  much  of 
their  patronage.  On  the  defeat  of  his  government,  Mr.  Thompson  in 
1882  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. It  was  as  a  jurist 
that  he  shone  with  great- 
est brilliancy.  The  duty 
of  weighing  evidence  was 
one  for  which  he  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted.  In  1885 
he  was  already  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished lawyers  in  the 
Dominion. 

In  that  year  he  re- 
signed from  the  bench  to 
become  minister  of  jus- 
tice in  the  federal  cabinet 
of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
The  Orange  section  of  the 
conservative  party  ob- 
jected on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion, but  in  vain.  The 
new  minister's  first  im- 
portant utterance  in  par- 
liament was  his  defense, 
on  March  20,  1886,  of 
the  government  for  re- 
fusing to  interfere  with 
the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence of  death  passed  up- 
on Louis  Kiel,  leader  of  HON-  A-  »•  dickey, 
the  half-breed  rebellion  NEW  Canadian  secretary  op  state. 
in  the  Northwest.  Sir  John  Thompson  was  thereafter  recognized  as 
in  the  first  rank  of  Dominion  politicians. 

In  parliament  he  rarely  spoke  at  great  length,  and  had  but  few 
of  the  graces  of  rhetoric.  His  mind  was  judicial  above  all  things 
else;  and  his  minutes  and  memoranda — even  his  state  papers — are 
marked  by  force  of  argument  rather  than  by  elegance  of  style.  He 
was  the  author  of  much  important  legislation  at  each  session.  His 
amendments  to  the  banking  laws  and  his  revision  of  the  criminal  code 
rank  as  almost  colossal  works  of  great  value. 

In  1887  he  accompanied  Sir  Charles  Tupper  to  Washington,  and 
acted  as  legal  adviser  to  the  British  plenipotentiaries  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  fishery  treaty.  For  his  ser- 
vices there  he  was  made  a  K.  C.  M.  Q. 

At  the  election  of  1891  he  was  again  returned  to  parliament;  and, 
on  the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  was  asked  to  form  a  ministry. 
He  preferred  to  stand  aside  in  favor  of  Mr.  Abbott,  but  became  leader 
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in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Abbott  sitting  in  the  senate.  On  No- 
vember 28,  1892,  the  latter  resigned  owing  to  ill-health,  and  Sir  John 
Thompson  became  prime  minister.  Some  objection  was  again  raised 
by  the  more  extreme  Protestants  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  faith, 
it  being  alleged  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  in  his 
decisions  respecting  the  Quebec  Jesuits'  Estates  act,  when  the  Prot- 
estant minority  wished  to  appeal,  but  were  discouraged  from  so  doing, 
and  respecting  the  Manitoba  school  question,  when  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic minority  desired  to  appeal,  and  were  in  every  way  assisted  to  lay 
their  case  before  the  privy  council.  Sir  John  Thompson  was,  how- 
ever, generally  recognized  as  the  ablest  man  in  his  party  who  could 
then  have  taken  the  position.  His  administration  added  to  his  al- 
ready high  reputation;  and  under  his  guidance  the  position  of  Can- 
ada has  been  strengthened  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  One  of  his  most 
important  services  to  the  Dominion — that  for  which  he  was  called  to 
the  privy  council — was  as  a  member  of  the  Bering  Sea  tribunal  of 
arbitration  in  1893,  his  British  colleague  being  the  late  Sir  James 
Hannen.  It  is  on  record  that  his  fellow  judges  and  the  eminent  law- 
yers who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were  impressed  alike  with  his 
thorough  legal  knowledge,  his  high  judicial  attainments,  and  the  dig- 
nity and  impartiality  that  he  displayed. 

In  1870  Sir  John  Thompson  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Affleck, 
daughter  of  Captain  Affleck,  of  Halifax.  He  leaves  a  large  family, 
and  he  amassed  no  fortune  during  his  career.  A  portrait  of  the  late 
premier  appears  on  page  379. 

The  New  Cabinet.  —  Following  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Thompson,  the  cabinet  was  reorganized  under  the 
leadership  of  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell,  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce.  Occupying  as  he  did  the  position  of  act- 
ing premier,  and  being  the  senior  member  of  the  cabinet, 
he  was  felt  to  be  the  fittest  choice.  The  official  list  of  the 
new  cabinet  was  announced  December  19,  as  follows: 

Prime  Minister  and  President  of  the  Privy  Council — Hon.  Macken- 
zie Bowell. 

Postmaster-General — Sir  Adolphe  P.  Caron. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries — Hon.  John  Costigan. 

Minister  of  Finance — Hon.  George  E.  Foster. 

Minister  of  Justice — Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Hon.  John  Graham  Haggart. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Hon.  Joseph  Aldric  Ouimet. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defense — Hon.  James  Colbrooke  Patterson. 

Minister  of  the  Interior — Hon.  Thomas  M.  Daly. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — Hon.  William  Bullock  Ives. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  Auguste  Real  Angers. 

Secretary  of  State— Hon.  Arthur  R.  Dickey. 

Without  portfolios — Sir  Frank  Smith,  Hon.  D.  Ferguson,  and 
Dr.  W.  H.  Montague. 

Not  in  the  Cabinet: 

Solicitor-General  of  Canada — Hon.  John  Joseph  Curran. 

Comptroller  of  Customs — Hon.  Nathaniel  Clarke  Wallace. 

Comptroller  of  Inland  Revenue — Hon.  John  Fisher  Wood. 

The  new  ministers  are  Messrs.  Dickey  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Ferguson  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Dr.  Montague  of 
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Ontario.  The  changes  in  portfolios  are:  Premier  Bowell 
from  minister  of  trade  and  commerce  to  president  of  the 
council;  Mr.  Costigan,  secretary  of  state,  to  minister  of 
marine  and  fisheries;  Sir  Charles  Hibbert  Tupper  from 
minister  of  marine  to  minister  of  justice;  and  Mr.  Ives 
from  president  of  the  council  to  .minister  of  commerce. 

Bowell,  Sir  Mackenzie,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  was  born  at  Ricking  Hall, 
Suffolk,  England,  in  1823,  and  came  to  Canada  with  Lis  parents  in 
1832.  In  early  life  he  was  a  newspaper  man.  Was  elected  to  parlia- 
ment from  North  Hastings,  and,  after  an  active  experience,  was  called 
into  the  cabinet  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in  1878  as  minister  of  trade 
and  commerce,  a  post  which  he  held  continuously  up  to  the  time  of 
his  elevation  to  the  premiership.  In  1893  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  antipodes  to  endeavor  to  promote  trade  with  the  Australasian 
colonies  (Vol.  3,  pp.  543  and  779).  This  mission,  and  tbe  interco- 
lonial gathering  at  Ottawa,  which  resulted  from  it  (pp.  166,  377,  and 
620),  have  commanded  the  attention  and  interest  of  tbe  world.  He 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Orange  tody,  and  a  Methodist.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1895,  he  was  made  a  K.  C.  M.  G. 

The  Intercolonial  Conference.— Lord  Jersey's  Re- 
port.— The  report  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  represented  the 
imperial  government  at  the  intercolonial  conference  in 
Ottawa,  June  28 — July  9  last,  on  the  proceedings  of  that 
gathering,  was  published  early  in  December.  Its  general 
tenor  is  to  the  effect  that  imperial  unity  will  be  better 
promoted  by  the  natural  development  of  unfettered  inter- 
course between  the  various  colonies  and  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  commercial  and  Other  interests,  than  by  any  defi- 
nite political  scheme.  After  recording  his  conviction  that 
the  sense  of  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  has  of  late  years  been  steadily  growing  stronger, 
Lord  Jersey  proceeds  to  summarize  judicially  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  various  resolutions  at  wnich  the  con- 
ference arrived  on  the  subjects  of  consideration — namely 
the  construction  of  a  submarine  cable  from  Vancouver  to 
Australia,  the  establishment  of  quick  mail  service  between 
Great  Britain  and  Australia  'via  Canada,  and  the  trade 
relations  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain  and  with  one 
another. 

Preferential  Trade. — On  this  subject  Lord  Jersey  ap- 
proaches the  three  resolutions  passed  by  the  conference 
(p.  620)  in  the  spirit  of  a  convinced  free-trader  whose  ideas 
have  been  somewhat  modified  by  colonial  experience. 

No  support,  he  says,  was  given  to  the  idea,  wbich  has  been 
mooted,  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  colonial  governments  to 
enter  into  commercial  reciprocity  with  foreign  powers  independently 
of  the  imperial  government,  and  it  is  obvious  tbat  it  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  proposal  in  favor  of  intercolonial  arrangements. 
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M  There  are  specific  references  to  British  colonies  in  two  treaties— that 
with  Belgium  of  the  23rd  of  July,  1862,  and  that  with  the  German  Zollverein  of 
the  30th  of  May,  1865.  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  do  not  preclude  the  making  of 
preferential  arrangements  between  the  colonies  themselves  without  the  special 
advantages  accorded  by  one  to  the  other  being  extended  to  Belgium  and  the 
German  Zollverein*  It  seems,  however,  clear  that  they  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  Great  Britain  herself  from  sharing  in  any  benefit  which  might  be 
given  by  one  colony  to  another,  though  they  would  not  prevent  Great  Britain 
from  giving  specially  advantageous  terms  to  the  colonies.  Great  Britain  has,  in 
fact,  by  these  treaties  bargained  away  her  power  to  receive  better  terms  in  her 
colonies  in  respect  of  her  exports  to  them  than  are  given  to  Belgium  and  the 
German  Zollverein." 

It  was  very  manifest  that  a  great  desire  was  felt  that  the  obstacles 
which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  including  Great  Britain  should 
be  removed. 

**  Her  Majesty's  government  will  perhaps  consider  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  without  denouncing  the  treaties,  to  induce  the  Belgian  and  German 
governments  to  consent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  particular  clauses  specially  re 
f erring  to  the  British  colonies.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  these 
clauses  are  of  a  very  unusual  character." 

The  report  continues: — 

"  There  was  no  general  anticipation  that  under  present  conditions  Great 
Britain  would  consent  to  put  a  tax  on  foreign  produce  in  order  to  favor  colo 
nial  produce.  What  is  proposed  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  create  a  new 
customs  barrier  against  foreign  produce;  and  in  my  opinion  the  conditions 
operating  in  Great  Britain,  in  part  indicated  by  the  above  statistics,  would  not 
admit  of  the  acceptance  of  this  proposition.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  would  ap 
pear  from  the  discussions,  taking  them  generally,  that  there  was  no  expecta 
tion  of  any  immediate  departure  from  the  free-trade  policy  pursued  by  Great 
Britain.  There  was,  however  a  belief  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  will  in 
process  of  time  undergo  a  change  and  a  desire,  largely  based  upon  friendly 
and  loyal  feelings  towards  the  mother  country,  to  find  a  means  by  which 
this  change  should  be  turned  to  account  so  as  further  to  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  empire." 

In  other  words,  Lord  Jersey  regards  as  impracticable,  while  the 
proportions  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  Great  Britain  re- 
main what  they  now  are,  the  proposed  arrangement  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  by  which  trade  with  Great  Britain 
shall  be  placed  on  a  more  favorable  footing  than  that  carried  on  with 
other  countries.  It  is  true  that  taxes  on  British  goods  would  be  low- 
ered in  the  colonies,  but  in  great  Britain  the  arrangement  would  in- 
volve much  more  than  a  mere  variation  in  the  existing  machinery  of 
taxation.  It  would  be  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  with  all  its 
complications,  and  without  equivalent  advantages.  England  has  little 
more  to  get  out  of  the  colonies  by  conceding  preferential  trade  ad- 
vantages, while  she  can  hardly  favor  the  idea  of  estranging  any  of 
her  much  larger  foreign  trade  by  putting  it  at  a  disadvantage  as 
against  the  colonies. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  other  two  proposals,  affecting  the 
right  of  the  colonies  to  trade  with  each  other  and  with  the  United 
Kingdom  on  a  preferential  basis,  the  report  is  in  favor  of  grant 
ing  to  the  colonies  all  possible  liberty  with  regard  to  arrangements 
to  be  made  between  themselves,  and  points  out  that  if  Great  Britain 
desires  to  profit  by  any  future'  minimum  tariffs  that  may  be  estab- 
lished for  British  goods,  it  will  be  necessary  to  denounce  the  preven- 
tive clauses  in  the  Belgian  and  German  treaties  of  1862  and  1865. 

*Sir  E.  Grey  stated  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  July  30,  the  general  effect 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  to  be—  (1)  that  they  do  not  prevent  differen- 
tial treatment  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  favor  of  the  British  colonies;  (2)  they 
do  prevent  differential  treatment  by  British  colonies  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  (3)  they  do  not  prevent,  differential  treatment  by  British  colonies  in 
favor  of  each  other. 
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Steamship  Communication. — On  this  subject  the  report  takes  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  transshipments  and  a  long  land  transit  over 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
through  trade  by  this  route  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia. 
The  trade  to  be  covered  by  the  line  must  be  for  all  practical  purposes 
exclusively  between  Canada  and  Australia  upon  the  Pacific,  and  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Canada  upon  the  Atlantic.  It  is  on  its 
merits  as  a  mail  service  that  any  proposal  to  subsidize  the  line  can 
reasonably  be  laid  before  the  British  tax -payer.  The  request  of  the 
promoters  of  the  line  is  for  £75,000  from  the  imperial  government. 
Lord  Jersey  points  out  that  if  a  weekly  mail  service  were  secured 
across  the  Atlantic  and  a  fortnightly  service  across  the  Pacific,  it 
might  be  practicable  to  divert  for  the  purpose  of  the  subsidy  a  part 
of  the  £104,000  which  is  at  present  paid  to  the  New  York  lines. 
The  proposed  route  to  Canada  being  shorter  than  that  to  New  York, 
the  public  might  have  an  advantage  in  alternating  the  weekly  mails 
with  those  of  the  Cunard  and  White  Star  lines,  in  which  case  no  less 
a  sum  than  £52,000  would  be  held  available.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  sums  might,  it  is  suggested,  be  made  up  either  wholly  or 
in  part  by  an  admiralty  subvention.  The  amounts  payable  on  the 
usual  scale,  supposing  that  the  admiralty  did  not  hesitate  to  make  so 
large  an  addition  to  the  number  of  subventioned  vessels,  would  more 
than  cover  the  deficiency.  In  such  a  case  the  entire  subsidy  might 
be  provided  without  further  direct  charge  upon  the  treasury.  Lord 
Jersey  puts  forward  the  opinion,  which  is  not,  we  believe,  in  conso- 
nance with  that  held  until  lately  by  the  advisers  of  the  admiralty, 
that  an  addition  to  the  subventioned  cruisers  upon  the  Pacific  would 
have  a  special  value;  and  he  winds  up  this  portion  of  the  report  with 
an  expression  of  the  view  that'  by  making  these  concessions  Great 
Britain  will  have  done  her  part  in  forging  a  strong  link  in  the  chain 
of  imperial  communication. 

The  Pacific  Cable. — In  relation  to  the  proposed  construction  of 
the  Pacific  cable,  the  report  is  no  less  clear  in  its  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  successful  achievement  of  such  an 
enterprise.  Lord  Jersey  is  "unable  to  understand  how  two  different 
routes,  one  eastern,  the  other  western,  joining  Great  Britain  and  her 
Australasian  colonies,  can  fail  at  critical  moments  to  be  more  useful 
than  one. "  He  considers  it  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  scheme  that 
a  landing  station  under  British  control  should  be  secured  among  the 
lesser  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  is  not  disposed  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  technical  difficulties  of  laying  the  cable  in  deep  water. 
He  refers  sympathetically  to  the  proposal  of  the  Cape  delegates  that 
the  cable  should  eventually  be  extended  to  the  Cape  Colony,  but 
makes  no  practical  recommendation  in  regard  thereto.  The  report 
does  not  enter  in  detail  into  the  financial  aspects  of  the  cable  scheme, 
but  records  the  general  opinion  of  the  conference,  that  if  the  enter- 
prise be  undertaken  with  proper  safeguards  it  would  enti.il  little  or 
no  loss  to  the  contributing  governments. 

In  conclusion  Lord  Jersey  records  his  belief  that  the  three  pro- 
posals of  the  Ottawa  conference  (for  the  extension  of  the  facilities 
already  granted  to  intercolonial  trade,  the  creation  of  a  new  mail  ser- 
vice, and  the  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable)  are  "sound,  practical, 
and  full  of  great  imperial  advantages." 

"  Commerce  eannot  be  based  on  sentiment  alone,  but  it  is  possible  to  clear 

away  the  snags  and  obstacles  which  may  divert  its  stream  into  new  regions 

The  mother  country  is  asked  to  help  in  keeping  clear  the  channels  between  her 

colonies  and  herself,  so  that  the  flow  of  trade  may  be  increased  and  the  feelint; 
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of  kinship  uninterrupted.  Never,  perhaps,  in  our  empire's  history  has  such  an 
opportunity  presented  itself.  The  passionate  sentiment  of  Canada,  as  Sir  John 
Thompson  so  well  described  it,  and  the  hopeful  attachment  of  the  growing 
colonies  of  Australasia  and  the  Cape,  turn  eagerly  at  this  time  to  the  mother 
country  for  some  sign  of  her  regard  for  their  development.  Their  leading 
statesmen  appreciate  the  value  of  the  connection  with  Great  Britain,  and  the 
bulk  of  their  population  is  loyal.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to 
settle  the  direction  of  their  trade  and  the  current  of  their  sentiments  for,  it 
may  be,  generations.  Such  an  opportunity  may  not  soon  recur,  as  the  sands 
of  time  run  down  quickly.  There  is  an  impatience  for  action  which  would  be 
tried  by  delay,  and  most  sadly  disappointed  by  indifference  to  the  proposals 
which  are  now  brought  foiward.    A  ready  and  generous  consideration  of  them 

would  be  hailed  with  intense 
satisfaction." 

Iii  this  connec- 
tion we  might  note 
that  the  Hawaiian 
government  look 
with  favor  upon  the 
proposal  to  lease 
Neckar  Island  or 
Bird  Island  to  Great 
Britain  for  cable  pur- 
poses, provided  the 
consent  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  nec- 
essary under  existing 
treaties,  can  be  se- 
cured. They  seem 
also  disposed  to  grant 
a  subsidy  of  £7,000 
sterling  annually. 

Tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the 
cable  were  called  for 
by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment under  three 
forms: 

1st,  the  cable  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  government,  to  be 
worked  under  government  authority,  and  to  be  kept  in  repair  by  the 
contractor  for  three  years;  2d,  the  cable  to  be  owned,  maintained, 
and  worked  by  a  subsidized  company;  3d,  the  cable  to  be  owned, 
maintained,  and  worked  by  a  company  under  a  government  guarantee. 

Six  tenders  were  submitted,  covering  the  eight  routes 
proposed,  and  in  all  cases  falling  below  the  estimates  of 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  which  placed  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  cable  for  three  years  at  about 
£2,000,000.  Correspondence  is  now  in  progress  between 
the  colonial  governments  as  to  which  form  of  tender  to 
accept. 

Ontario. — Early  in   October  the  Hon.   W.  B.   Mere- 
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dith,  leader  of  the  conservative  opposition  in  the  Ontario 
legislature,  was  appointed  to  the  chief-justiceship  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gait  on  September  4.  A  new  leader  was 
chosen,  October  23,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Frederick 
Marter,  member  for  North  Toronto,  who  formerly  repre- 
sented Muskoka  for 
eight  years,  1886-94. 
In  view  of  the 
distribution  of  par- 
ties in  the  house  and 
the  rather  doubtful 
position  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  respect  of 
a  majority,  much  in- 
terest attached  to  the 
by-election  in  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Meredith's 
late  constituency. 
The  city  had  re- 
turned the  conserv- 
ative leader  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  opposition 
counted  on  retain- 
ing the  constituency. 
However,  Mr.  Thom- 
as S.  Hobbs,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  liberal 
government  of  SirO. 
Mowat,  secured  the 
seat  on  November  20 
by  a  majority  of  800 
over  his  opponent, 
Mayor  Essery.  At  the  election  in  June,  1894,  Mr.  Meredith 
had  carried  the  constituency  by  135  votes.  The  result  of  the 
election  gave  Sir  0.  Mowat  a  majority  of  two  over  the 
combined  forces  of  conservatives  and  patrons.  It  showed 
also  that  the  P.  P.  A.  is  not  the  greatest  factor  in  provin- 
cial politics,  nor  the  question  of  prohibition  the  most 
urgent  one  in  the  minds  of  the  electorate. 

Meredith,  Hon.  William  Ralph,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  new  chief- 
justice  of  the  common  pleas  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  for 
Ontario,  was  born  March  31,  1840,  near  London,  Ont.,  son  of  J.  C. 
Meredith,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. He  was  educated  at  the  London  (Jraniniar  School,  and  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Scatcherd  of  London,  a  pronii- 
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nent  reformer.  He  entered  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1859,  grad- 
uating as  LL.B.  in  1863.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  two  years  ago.  Shortly  before  graduating  he  was 
married  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Marcus  Holmes,  of  London. 
In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  in  1875  made  a  queen's  counsel  by 
the  Ontario  government,  and  subsequently  by  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. In  1888  he  moved  to  Toronto,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
legal  firm  of  Meredith,  Clarke,  Bowes  &  Hilton.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  counsel  in  the  noted  Biddulph  murder  case  and  the  Mc 
Cabe  poisoning  case.  For  many  years  he  was  also  city  solicitor  of 
London.  His  political  career  began  with  his  election  to  the  provin- 
cial legislature  in  1872  in  place  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Carling,  who 
retained  his  seat  at  Ottawa  on  the  abolition  of  dual  representation. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  manhood  suffrage,  and 
was  also  influential  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Mechanics'  Lien 
act,  the  Workingmen's  Compensation  for  Injuries  act,  the  law  ex- 
empting from  seizure  wages  to  the  amount  of  $25,  and  other  meas- 
ures affecting  the  working  classes.  On  the  elevation  of  Sir  M.  C. 
Cameron  to  the  bench  in  1878,  Mr.  Meredith  became  leader  of  the 
opposition.  In  regard  to  the  famous  boundary  award  dispute,  it  was 
endeavored  to  cast  upon  him  the  onus  of  having  supported  the  fed- 
eral as  against  the  provincial  claims.  After  the  rejection  of  the 
award  by  the  Dominion  government,  he  insisted  on  a  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  imperial  privy  council,  that  course  proving  to  be 
the  only  safe  one  which  could  have  been  taken.  Again,  at  the  time 
of  the  disallowance  agitation  in  1882,  Mr.  Meredith  took  the  ground, 
to  which  he  has  steadily  clung,  that  the  provincial  governments 
should  to  some  extent  sink  their  selfish  ends  for  the  sake  of  that  cen- 
tralization of  power  which  is  necessary  to  a  strong  confederation.  In 
regard  to  education,  he  maintained  that  the  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment could  only  be  lowered  by  making  it  a  political  machine  under 
a  "  boss; "  he  contended  for  the  ballot  in  elections  of  separate  school 
trustees;  and  he  fought  against  what  he  considered  to  be  the  danger 
of  undue  clerical  influence  in  school  matters. 

The  "  Canada  Revue  "  Case.— About  November  l, 
judgment  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Justice  Doherty,  of  the 
superior  court  at  Montreal,  in  the  noted  case  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Canada  Revue  against  Archbishop  Fabre 
of  Montreal  (p.  386).  On  every  point  the  judgment  was  in 
favor  of  the  defendant.  The  archbishop's  mandate  boy- 
cotting the  journal  had  not,  in  the  judge's  opinion,  tran- 
scended the  prerogative  conferred  on  him  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  church,  which  stands  on  the  same  level  as  any 
other  legalized  society.  As  bishop  of  Montreal  the  prelate 
had  the  right  to  prohibit  under  penalty  the  reading  and 
circulation  of  the  journal  within  his  diocese.  To  quote 
the  judge's  words: 

1 '  The  making  of  this  particular  rule  is  clearly  shown  to  have 
been  within  the  scope  of  the  defendant's  authority  as  bishop,  and  th^ 
rule  itself,  not  being  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land — there  being 
no  law  in  this  province,  and  it  not  even  being  pretended  that  there  is, 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  association  or  body  of  men,  religious  or 
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otherwise,  to  constitute  within  itself  an  authority  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  its  members  as  to  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  read,  nor  for  the 
person  vested  with  such  authority  to  exercise  it  over  the  members  of 
that  society — it  seems  impossible  to  see  in  that  exercise  of  authority 
an  act  wrongful,  as  being,  under  the  law  of  the  church,  beyond  the 
power  of  defendant  as  bishop." 

The  Copyright  Question. — For  over  fifty  years  dis- 
cussion of  copyright  has  continued  at  intervals  in  Canada, 
with  very  few  practical  results.  In  view  of  recent  changes 
in  the  relation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  this  question,  it  calls  for  special  notice  at  this 
time. 

With  the  object  of  promoting  circulation  of  British  literature 
through  British  territory,  the  imperial  government  in  1842  passed  a 
copyright  act  giving  copyright  throughout  the  empire  to  any  book 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  printed  there  or  not,  and 
whether  written  by  a  British  subject  or  not.  However,  the  high  prices 
of  books  published  under  the  protection  of  the  act  proved  to  be  such  as 
to  exclude  them  almost  entirely  from  colonial  readers.  The  law  was 
accordingly  modified  in  1847,  the  "  Foreign  Reprints  "  act  authorizing 
the  entry  of  cheap  foreign  reprints  into  any  colony  on  condition  of 
the  imperial  government  being  satisfied  that  sufficient  protection  was 
given  in  that  colony  to  the  author's  rights.  Under  this  act  the  Cana- 
dian government  imposed  an  author's  royalty  of  12|  per  cent,  to  be 
collected  by  the  Canadian  customs  officers  and  paid  over  to  the  home 
government  for  the  author's  benefit.  Foreign  reprints  were  now 
admitted  to  Canada  to  the  advantage  of  the  reading  public,  but  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Canadian  book  trade. 

In  1867,  the  year  of  confederation,  the  British  North  America 
act,  the  constitution  of  Canada,  placed  copyright  within  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  federal  parliament.  But  under  the  "  Colonial 
Laws  Validity  "  act  of  1865,  any  colonial  law  at  all  repugnant  to  the 
provisions  of  any  imperial  act  extending  to  the  colony  is  read  subject 
to  the  act,  and  remains  void  "to  the  extent  of  such  repugnancy." 
Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  British  North  Amer- 
ica act,  Canadian  legislation  which  conflicts  with  imperial  legislation 
extending  to  the  colony  is  void. 

The  result  was  inevitable — a  clash  of  interests  and  a  conflict  of 
authority.  In  1875  a  Canadian  Copyright  act  laid  down  the  conditions 
of  local  copyright  for  Canadian  authors,  who,  as  their  works  were  not 
necessarily  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  were  not  protected  by 
the  imperial  act.  The  Canadian  act  was  confirmed  by  the  home 
authorities,  but  gave  rise  to  discussion  which  led  to  the  fruitless  Copy- 
right commission  of  1876.  Further  negotiations  followed,  resulting 
in  the  Berne  convention  and  the  International  Copyright  act  of  1886. 
The  object  of  the  Berne  convention,  signed  September  9,  1886,  was 
to  create  an  international  union  for  protection  of  literature  and  artistic 
property.  The  colonies  of  Great  Britain  were  included,  with  power 
reserved  to  them  to  denounce  the  treaty,  so  far  as  it  concerned  them, 
on  giving  twelve  months'  notice.  The  International  Copyright  act, 
passed  in  1886  to  give  effect  to  the  Berne  convention,  provided  that  the 
author  of  a  book  first  published  in  a  colony  should  have  copyright 
throughout  the  whole  empire.  To  this  act,  and  the  subsequent  order 
in  council  of  1887,  by  which  effect  was  given  to  it  in  the  colonies, 
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Canada  formally  assented.  By  the  Berne  convention  the  principle 
of  international  copyright  for  all  countries  belonging  to  the  union 
was  established;  while  the  imperial  act  of  1886  established  for  the 
empire  the  supplementary  principle  of  copyright  throughout  all  Brit- 
ish possessions. 

With  respect  to  the  benefits  from  these  arrangements,  Canada's 
position  differs  materially  from  that  of  other  members  of  the  copy- 
right union.  The  United  States,  which  is  the  largest  reproducer  of 
English  publications,  borders  the  Canadian  frontier  for  some  thousands 
of  miles.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Berne  convention,  Canada  was 
prevented  from  reproducing  the  works  not  only  of  British  copyright- 
holders,  but  of  the  copyright-holders  of  the  entire  union,  without  due 
compensation  to  the  author;  while  her  nearest  neighbor,  publishing 
in  the  same  language  for  a  reading  public  of  which  the  requirements 
were  practically  identical,  was  not  a  member  of  the  union,  and  was 
consequently  free  to  reproduce  at  will  and  flood  the  markets  of  the 
continent  with  cheap  reprints,  against  which  the  Canadian  book 
trade  could  not  compete.  The  Berne  convention,  therefore,  rendered 
the  position  of  Canada  so  much  the  worse  by  increasing  the  number 
of  copyright-holders  to  whom  Canadian  publishers  were  bound  to 
give  compensation  by  as  many  countries,  colonies,  and  British  posses- 
sions as  joined  the  union.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reading  public  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been,  and  is,  principally  supplied  with 
British  literature  by  American  reprints. 

These  facts  being  very  generally  recognized  in  Canada,  where  dis- 
content with  the  imperial  restrictions  upon  copyright  has  been  per- 
sistent ever  since  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1842  was  realized,  a  Canadian 
act  was  passed  by  the  Dominion  parliament  in  1889,  by  which  it  was 
proposed,  that,  instead  of  the  universal  copyright  conveyed  by  the 
copyright  union  under  the  convention  of  Berne,  copyright  in  Canada 
should  be  given  to  any  person  domiciled  in  Canada  or  the  British 
possessions,  and  to  the  citizen  of  any  country  having  an  international 
copyright  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom,  on  certain  conditions  of 
publishing  and  registration,  including  the  provision  that  the  book 
shall  be  printed  and  published  in  Canada  within  one  month  after  first 
publication  elsewhere.  The  act  contains  a  further  licensing  clause,  to 
the  effect,  that,  when  copyright  has  not  been  obtained,  the  book  may 
be  published  under  license  in  Canada,  but  the  author's  rights  shall  be 
safeguarded  by  a  ten  per  cent  royalty,  which  shall  be  the  price  paid 
for  the  license.  Such  an  act  would,  of  course,  render  it  necessary  for 
Canada  to  withdraw  from  the  copyright  union;  and  the  Canadian 
government  accordingly  gave  notice  that  it  wished,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
concerned,  to  denounce  the  Berne  convention. 

The  home  government,  however,  has  refused  to  give  its  sanction 
to  the  Dominion  act  of  1889.  In  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  formally  reported  on  December  31,  1889,  the  powers  of 
legislation  conferred  on  the  Dominion  parliament  by  the  British 
North  America  act  do  not  authorize  that  parliament  to  amend  or 
repeal,  so  far  as  relates  to  Canada,  an  imperial  act  conferring  privi- 
leges within  Canada. 

The  Dominion  government  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion; 
and  feeling  in  Canada  is  so  strong  that,  from  a  mere  question  as  to 
the  relative  interests  of  authors  and  publishers,  the  issue  has  risen  to 
be  almost  a  question  of  colonial  self-government.  The  late  Sir  John 
Thompson  stoutly  defended  the  self -governing  riffhts  of  the  colony 
and  the  competency  of  the  Dominion  parliament  to  pass  an  amend- 
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ing  act.  Powers  which  include  the  right  to  impose  customs  duties 
upon  British  goods  must,  he  held,  give  power  to  defend  the  local 
interests  of  any  trade. 

The  latest  modification  of  the  technical  aspect  of  the  question  has 
been  produced  by  the  American  Copyright  act  of  1891,  under  which 
any  British  subject  may  obtain  copyright  in  the  United  States  on 
condition  that  at  least  two  copies  of  the  book  are  printed  from  type 
set  within  the  United  States  on  or  before  publication  elsewhere.  In 
return  for  this,  American  citizens  may  obtain  copyright  throughout 
British  possessions  on  the  same  terms  as  British  subjects.  On  the 
ground  that  the  American  act  and  the  president's  proclamation  do 
not  constitute  an  international  copyright  treaty,  Canada  refused  to 
admit  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  enjoyment  of  copyright 
privileges  within  the  limits  of  the  Dominion.  This  Canada  is  held 
to  have  the  right  to  do  under  the  act  of  1875,  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  imperial  act  of  the  same  year. 

What  Canada  now  desires  is  the  imperial  sanction  to  her  still  in- 
operative act  of  1889.  The  objections  of  the  imperial  government 
to  such  a  course  are — that  to  do  as  Canada  desires  involves  an  aban- 
donment of  the  policy  of  international  and  imperial  copyright  which 
was,  after  difficulty,  asserted  six  years  ago;  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  of  making  copyright  independent  of  the  place  of 
printing,  which  has  always  been  upheld  by  Great  Britain;  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  introducing  a  modification  into  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  United  States  consented  to  the  agreement  of 
1891;  and  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  British  authors 
by  whom  the  Canadian  market  is  principally  supplied.  It  is  urged 
on  behalf  of  British  authors  that  the  whole  Canadian  case  is  based  on 
the  fallacy  that  Canadian  publishers  and  printers  have  a  right  to  the 
profits  of  publishing  and  printing  the  works  of  British  authors,  where- 
as in  reality  the  profit  of  their  work  belongs  to  the  authors  them- 
selves. 

A  practical  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion,  by  which  the 
rights  of  authors  may  be  fully  safeguarded,  would  probably  do  much 
toward  bringing  the  long  controversy  to  a  close. 

Other  Canadian  Affairs. — As  a  result  of  the  visit  of 
Hon.  G.  E.  Foster,  finance  minister,  to  England,  a  new 
three  per  cent  Dominion  loan  of  £2,250,000,  was  success- 
fully floated  in  London  in  the  latter  part  of  October- 
showing  the  favorable  opinion  prevailing  in  the  imperial 
capital  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  Canada  and  her 
future  prospect  of  development,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
last  year's  budget  showed  a  deficit  for  the  first  time  since 
1888.  The  aggregate  of  tenders  for  the  loan  amounted 
to  nearly  five  times  the  sum  required,  a  larger  proportion 
than  ever  before  in  relation  to  the  total  called  for. 

The  Dominion  government  has  followed  up  its  civil 
suit  against  M.  St.  Louis,  the  labor  contractor  whose  name 
is  associated  with  the  "Cnrran  bridge  scandal/' with  a 
criminal  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  fraud,  basing  its  ac- 
cusation on  the  alleged  over-payments,  and  seeking  to  re- 
cover in  the  amount  of  $143,000. 
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It  was  announced  in  December  that  Belgium  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  cattle  from  the  Dominion.  This  action  was 
based  on  the  alleged  detection  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the 
case  of  Canadian  cattle  recently  landed  at  Antwerp. 

On  October  13,  in  the  Queen's  Park,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Sir 
John  Thompson  unveiled  another  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  The  statue  is  in 
bronze,  the  work  of  a  Canadian  sculptor,  Hamilton  Mac- 
Carthy.  Fully  30,000  people  were  present;  and  eloquent 
addresses  were  made  by  Sir  John  Thompson,  Hon.  Mac- 
kenzie Bowell,  Sir  A.  Caron,  Sir  C.  H.  Tupper,  Hon.  G. 
W.  Ross,  and  others. 

One  of  the  greatest  mysteries  in  the  annals  of  Cana- 
dian crime  was  the  shooting,  by  an  unknown  party,  on  the 
evening  of  October  7,  at  the  threshold  of  his  father's 
house  in  Parkdale,  Toronto,  of  Frank  B.  Westwood,  son 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Westwood,  a  well  known  and  respected 
citizen.  The  young  man  died  of  his  injuries  a  few  days 
subsequently. 

On  October  19,  near  Listowel,  Ont.,  a  crime  of  almost 
unparalleled  horror  was  committed  by  Almeda  Chattelle, 
a  French-Canadian  about  fifty-two  years  of  age — the  out- 
rage, murder,  and  mutilation  of  an  innocent  young 
school-girl,  Jessie  Keith.  On  October  26  the  murderer, 
who  had  been  promptly  arrested,  was  convicted  by  a  jury, 
and  confessed  his  crime. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  CRISIS. 

In  the  elections  held  in  November  to  choose  members 
of  the  legislature  to  fill  vacant  seats,  of  the  eleven  candi- 
dates elected  ten  were  supporters  of  Sir  William  White- 
way.  The  parties  in  the  legislature  at  the  close  of  the 
year  stood,  Whitewayites  22,  government  14.  A  petition 
has  been  entered  against  one  member  elect.  The  victo- 
rious party  began  forthwith  to  demand  the  resignation  of 
the  ministry,  but  the  government  decided  for  the  time 
being  to  retain  office.  The  news  of  the  Whitewayite 
triumph  had  a  disquieting  effect  on  the  exchanges,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  fall  in  Newfoundland  bonds. 

The  organs  of  the  Goodridge  faction  before  the  elec- 
tion were  wont  to  predict  all  manner  of  disaster  to  the 
colony  should  the  Whitewayites  win.  The  public  chest 
would  be  looted  and  the  colony's  credit  ruined.  When 
the  success  of  the  Whitewayites  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
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the  latter  half  of  the  prediction  was  speedily  fulfilled. 
Government  credit  was  indeed  ruined;  but  not  only  that, 
general  bankruptcy  loomed  up  before  every  interest  in  the 
colony.  On  December  10,  the  Commercial  bank  and  five 
leading  fish  and  sealing  houses  in  St.  John's  suspended 
payment;  the  same  day  the  Union  bank  of  St.  John's 
closed  its  doors  "temporarily "  while  seeking  to  get  to- 
gether cash  to  meet  a  "run."  And  the  Savings  bank,  a 
government  institution,  also  closed  its  doors  "for that  day 
only."  The  Goodridge  government  resigned  their  port- 
folios December  12.  By  this  time  the  wreck  of  the  Com- 
mercial bank  was  found  to  be  complete,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  Union  exceedingly  discouraging.  The  currency 
of  the  colony  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  paper 
issues  of  these  two  concerns;  now  no  one  would  accept 
them  at  any  discount.  Business  was  paralyzed.  Mechanics 
and  laborers  were  discharged  en  masse,  there  being  no 
money  to  pay  them,  for  already  the  notes  of  the  Union 
bank,* only  "temporarily"  suspended,  were  refused  every- 
where. In  the  merchants'  stores  on  the  same  day  was  at 
least  $2,000,000  worth  of  fish;  but  it  seems  that  could  not 
be  used  either  for  wages  or  a  basis  of  credit,  and  the  crisis 
went  on  increasing  in  intensity.  Toronto  felt  the  strin- 
gency of  Newfoundland's  crisis.  "The  aggregate  of  our 
trade  with  the  island,"  says  the  Toronto  Evening  News, 
"is  about  $3,000,000  a  year,"  and  that  was  involved. 
The  next  day,  December  13,  the  state  of  the  Union  bank 
appeared  to  be  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Commercial.  A 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  devise  measures  to  procure 
food  for  the  suffering  population,  who  had  no  prospect  of 
employment  during  the  winter. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  England,  its  financial  institu- 
tions, and  its  government.  But  financiers  in  London  re- 
fused to  lend  money  except  on  the  guarantee  of  the 
British  government;  and  the  British  government  would 
not  help  unless  the  colonial  legislature  would  consent  to  a 
"royal  commission" — that  is  to  say,  a  parliamentary  com- 
mission, to  investigate  things. 

The  legislature  assembled  December  15.  The  gov- 
ernor-general, in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  rehearsed  the 
story  of  the  colony's  troubles.  The  Savings  bank,  he 
assured  the  house,  was  rock-based,  its  depositors  would 
not  lose  a  farthing.  The  crisis  was  due  to  trading  too 
much  on  credit, "and  this,  carried  into  the  banking  system, 
had  resulted  in  mischief."  The  failure  of  a  concern  in  the 
town  of  Bristol  in  England,  when  known  at  St.  John's, 
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darkened  the  financial  skies  there  still  more.  The  Bristol 
house  had  been  largely  interested  in  the  trade  of  New- 
foundland. At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  broken 
Commercial  bank,  it  was  developed  that  one  of  them  was 
the  bank's  debtor  in  $650,000,  his  nominal  assets  were 
estimated  at  half  that  sum.  Overdrafts  by  the  depositors 
had  been  permitted  by  the  manager,  who  kept  such  over- 
drafts from  the  knowledge  of  the  directors.  A  clerk  in 
the  bank  had  made  away  with  $30,000.  Another  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  drew  out  $40,000  in  gold  one 
week  before  suspension.  The  notes  of  the  two  broken  banks 
in  circulation — or  that  circulated  before  the  trouble  came 
— amounted  to  $1,200,000.  The  overdrafts  on  the  Com- 
mercial amounted  to  very  near  $2,000,000. 

With  a  population  of  200,000,  whose  principal  industry 
is  fishing  and  fish-curing,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  has 
a  funded  and  floating  debt  of  over  $14,000,000,  distributed 
as  follows: 

Funded  debt $8,548,877 

Debentures  issued  to  railroad  contractors 3,900,000 

Amount  still  due  contractors,  payable  in  debentures 468,000 

Floating  debt 1,245,791 

$14,162,668 

In  addition  to  this,  the  government  is  liable  for  the 
Savings  bank  deposits,  $2,955,810;  but  against  these  it 
holds  Newfoundland  debentures  for  $1,457,147,  deposits 
in  local  banks  $1,400,820,  and  other  securities  $97,843. 
But  those  "deposits  in  local  banks"  make  little  show  in  a 
balance  now,  and  debentures  are  not  in  active  demand. 
In  some  way  the  government  managed  to  pay  the  January 
interest  on  its  debt,  $280,000.  The  London  Times  favors 
the  project  of  affording  aid  to  the  colony  out  of  the  im- 
perial treasury,  and  its  argument  addressed  to  the  British 
taxpayer  is  chiefly  this: 

First,  refusal  to  assist  Newfoundland  will  entail  widespread  suf- 
fering. 

Secondly,  by  requiring  Newfoundland  to  practice  economy,  ex- 
penditure might  be  made  to  come  within  the  income,  and  so  the 
colony  would  be  in  the  way  of  paying  back  the  loan. 

Thirdly,  Newfoundland  is  a  very  precious  possession  of  England 
— so  convenient  a  place  for  a  iiaval  station,  coaling  depots,  and  per- 
haps great  guns. 

The  argument,  it  is  seen,  is  a  climax.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Newfoundlanders  to  surrender  their  home-rule  principles.  "  If 
we  interpret  public  feeling  rightly,"  says  the  Times,  "  it  will  be  in 
favor  of  extending  to  Newfoundland  such  help  as  is  found  to  be 
essential;  but  if  the  assistance  that  is  required  takes  anything  like 
the  radical  proportions  which  seem  at  present  necessary,  the  grant 
must  be  made  coincident  with  the  assumption  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment of  full  administrative  responsibility." 
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There  was  toward  the  end  of  December  no  means  of 
transmitting  money  by  postal  orders  from  St.  John's 
either  to  Europe  or  America.  On  December  24,  Receiver- 
General  Scott  stated  in  the  assembly  that  he  believed  the 
Union  bank  would  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  that 
the  Commercial  would  show  a  far  healthier  condition  than 
was  expected.  But  a  telegram  from  St.  John's  two 
days  later  stated  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  financial 
improvement.  "No  accounts  can  be  collected.  Govern- 
ment is  paying  official  salaries  and  claims  by  orders  on 
stores.     The  depression  is  increasing." 

The  report  of  a  joint  select  committee  on  the  state  of 
the  banks  was  read  in  the  assembly  December  27.  It 
represented  the  Union  bank  "safe,"  and  recommended 
the  bank's  speedy  extrication  from  its  difficulties  by  the 
help  of  the  colonial  government.  But  the  Commercial 
bank  was  declared  hopelessly  insolvent.  Resolutions  were 
introduced  guaranteeing  the  Union's  notes  at  80  cents 
and  the  Commercial's  at  20  cents  on  the  dollar.  No 
action  was  taken.  At  the  same  date  there  was  reported 
in  St.  John's  "  an  ever-increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  English  government's  offer  of  a  loan  sufficient  to 
cover  the  losses,  conditional  on  the  surrendering  of  the 
charter  of  self-government."  Intelligence  from  the  out- 
posts regarding  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  told  of 
"dreadful  wretchedness." 

There  are  more  bidders  than  one  in  the  market  for  the 
sovereign  control  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  London 
Times  may  have  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  advanc- 
ing much  more  than  a  paltry  million  to  the  colony.  A 
member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a 
communication  to  the  directors  of  that  institution,  sug- 
gested that  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United 
States  should  be  exhorted  to  promote  generous  contri- 
butions for  the  relief  of  the  Newfoundlanders,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  bread  thus  cast  on  the  waters  would  re- 
turn after  not  many  days  in  the  shape  of  accession  of  ter- 
ritory to  the  already  broad  domain  of  the  United  States. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada,  also,  might  be  able  to  hold 
out  tempting  inducements  to  its  suffering  neighbor. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Cuba. — In  the  middle  of  December  a  compromise  was 
made  by  the  Spanish  government  with  the  home-rule 
opposition  in  the  cortes,  by  which  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
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government  will  be  allowed  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  A 
council  will  coatrol  the  affairs  of  the  island,  having  its 
seat  at  Havana.  The  council  is  to  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  governor- 
general,  the  president  of  the  high  court,  the  highest 
church  dignitaries,  with  fifteen  members  chosen  by  pop- 
ular vote.  This  body  will  frame  the  budget  and  deal 
with  the  local  and  financial  affairs  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  general  government  of  the  island. 

Hayti. — In  the  middle  of  November  a  revolution  was 
imminent  and  was  expected  daily,  but  the  year  closed 
with  President  Hyppolite  in  full  control  of  affairs.  His 
son-in-law  was  implicated  in  a  revolutionary  plot,  and  was 
ordered  arrested  and  shot,  but  escaped.  Attaches  of  the 
German  legation  at  Port-au-Prince  and  prominent  officials 
of  the  government  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  parties 
to  the  plot.  About  the  same  time  it  came  to  light  that  a 
secret  treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Hyppolite  and 
Heureaux,  president  of  San  Domingo,  each  pledging  to 
the  other  his  aid  in  suppressing  insurrection.  Neverthe- 
less evidence  exists  that  Heureaux  very  recently  invited 
Haytian  refugees  in  Jamaica  to  make  San  Domingo  a  base 
of  operations  against  Hyppolite.  He  offered  them  also  a 
supply  of  arms.  Hyppolite's  government  has  practically 
abdicated  the  administration  of  civil  affairs,  being  intent 
solely  on  the  military  defense  of  the  island  and  the  police. 
Smuggling  is  said  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the  customs 
staff  being  insufficient  to  execute  the  revenue  laws.  An 
American  citizen  named  Lowe,  in  business  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  was  arrested  and  maltreated  by  the  police  for  being 
in  the  streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.  He  will  make 
complaint  to  the  government  at  Washington.  Even  the 
American  minister,  Mr.  Smythe,  was  arrested  twice  in  sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Costa  Rica. — Early  in  October  an  attempt  was  made 
on  the  life  of  President  Iglesias,  at  the  close  of  a  public 
review.  A  man  named  Nicanor  Araya  emptied  five  cham- 
bers of  a  revolver  in  the  direction  of  the  president,  but 
without  effect.     He  was  afterward  arrested. 

Nicaragua. — A  terrible  catastrophe  occurred  at 
Granada,  Nicaragua,  the  military  barracks  being  blown 
up,  and  a  large  part  of  the  city  badly  damaged.  The  num- 
ber of  killed  was  estimated  at  two  hundred. 
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A  considerable  loan  has  been  taken  up  in  this  state 
by  resident  merchants,  native  and  foreign.  Importations 
are  increasing;  a  telegraph  line  is  being  laid  between  the 
capital  of  the  republic  and  the  Atlantic  coast;  and  direct 
communication  between  Bluefields  and  Greytown,  and 
with  the  outside  world,  is  being  rapidly  forwarded  to  a 
conclusion. 

Honduras. — At  the  election  in  November,  President 
Policarpo  Bonilla  was  re-elected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, with  his  brother,  Manuel  Bonilla,  for  vice-presi- 
dent. The  new  constitution  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously. Meanwhile  the  republic  adopted  the  gold  dollar 
of  the  United  States  as  its  standard  coin.  The  new  con- 
stitution of  the  state  was  sharply  criticised  by  foreigners, 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  conditions  in  regard  to 
their  status  there. 

Early  in  December  a  serious  revolt  of  the  police  force 
of  British  Honduras  broke  out,  on  account  of  a  dispute 
about  wages.  The  mutineers  held  Belize  for  two  days, 
while  there  were  concurrent  outbreaks  in  other  towns. 
Ultimately  the  demands  of  the  police  were  granted  by  the 
government.  Another  outbreak  occurred  a  few  days  later 
on  the  part  of  the  unemployed  laborers,  who  on  their  de- 
mands being  refused  resorted  to  violence.  Stores  were 
looted,  and  a  number  of  assaults  were  committed.  Finally 
a  force  of  blue-jackets  from  the  British  warship  Partridge 
had  to  be  landed  in  order  to  protect  life  and  property. 
The  disturbance  was  abated  without  any  serious  trouble, 
although  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  heavy  gun  in  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  check  the  existing  violence.  These  riots 
were  partly  the  result  of  the  change  made  in  regard  to  the 
monetary  standard.  The  customs  duties  having  been 
nearly  doubled,  there  was  a  consequent  rise  in  prices, 
which  affected  the  laboring  classes.  The  riots  were,  there- 
fore, practically  in  the  nature  of  strikes,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  which  should  equalize 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  existing  currency. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

Early  in  the  quarter  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Smith  M.  Weed,  with  other  promoters,  had  succeeded 
in  interesting  foreign  capitalists  in  the  Nicaragua  canal 
project,  to  the  extent  of  inducing  them  to  invest  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  warrant  the  resumption  of  active  work.  In 
the  meantime  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  state  senate 
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of  Vermont,  to  incorporate  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  canal  through  Nicaragua  and 
Costa  Rica.  It  was  understood  that  this  new  company 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction 
Company;  that  the  concessions  from  the  government,  cov- 
ering the  territory  through  which  the  canal  would  be  cut, 
were  entirely  satisfactory;  and  that  everything  was  favor- 
able for  the  building  of  the  canal.  The  act  to  incorpo- 
rate the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  passed  through  the 
legislature  of  Vermont,  the  incorporators  being  John  R. 
Bartlett,  Smith  M.  Weed,  Henry  E.  Howland,  Richard  L. 
Edwards,  John  J.  Emory,  Wilhelmus  Minderse,  and  E. 
K.  Sibley,  the  capital  stock  being  fixed  at  $12,000,000. 

On  December  3  the  annual  report  of  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua  to  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior was  made  public. 

This  report  stated  that,  since  the  organization  of  the  company 
in  1889,  10,145  shares  of  the  capital  stock  had  been  subscribed  for 
at  par,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  $1,014,500,  of  which 
amount  $1,007,840  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  in  cash,  which, 
with  payments  from  other  sources,  made  a  total  of  $1,069,957.  The 
liabilities  of  the  company  were  $6,855,000,  and  cash  liabilities  not  ex- 
ceeding $50,000. 

But,  although  it  was  stated  that  the  success  of  John 
R.  Bartlett,  chairman  of  the  stockholders'  reorganization 
committee  of  the  Nicaragua  canal,  had  been  complete, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Nicaragua  shares  in  his  possession 
had  been  taken  in  England,  and  that  the  canal  could  be 
built  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
government,  it  eventually  came  oat  that  this  statement 
was  not  strictly  true.  Senator  Morgan  brought  in  a  bill 
in  the  United  States  senate,  which  was  eventually  passed, 
by  which  "  The  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua/' 
was  to  be  continued  with  the  United  States  as  the  leading 
stockholder. 

The  capital  stock  .was  fixed  at  $100,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
$70,000,000  was  to  go  to  the  United  States  as  paid-up  stock.  To  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  $6,000,000  of  the  stock  was  to  be  given  for 
concessions,  and  $1,500,000  to  the  government  of  Costa  Rica.  New 
stock  was  to  be  issued  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $7,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  all  issues  of  stocks  or  bonds  previously 
made  by  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  the  old  stock  of  the  company 
to  be  cancelled  as  the  new  stock  was  issued;  the  $70,000,000  of  stock 
to  be  issued  to  the  United  States  in  consideration  of  its  guarantee  of 
the  bonds  of  the  company.  To  obtain  money  for  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  the  company  was  authorized  to  issue  three  per  cent  bonds 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $70,000,000,  which  bonds  were  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  secured  by  first  mortgage  upon 
the  canal  and  all  property  of  the  company. 
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THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  design  to  form  a  new  company  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  Panama  canal  scheme,  was  at 
length  successfully  matured,  and  sufficient  money  was 
subscribed  to  enable  the  company  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  matter  of  construction.  It  was  judged  that,  after 
having  been  abandoned  for  nearly  five  years  to  the  ravag- 
ing influences  of  the  floods  from  the  Chagres  river,  and  also 
to  the  vast  tropical  growth  of  vegetation  peculiar  to  the 
location  of  the  canal,  the  works  would  have  greatly  de- 
teriorated, and  would  possibly  require  the  re-excavating 
and  banking  of  those  sections  of  the  canal  already  com- 
pleted. As  to  all  this,  the  report  issued  by  the  French 
liquidator,  based  doubtless  on  the  rose-colored  statements 
made  by  the  engineers  sent  over  from  France  to  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  canal  and  its  machinery,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  deterioration  of  the  plant  was  not  by  any 
means  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  statement  has  to  be  taken  with  a  " grain  of 
salt." 

The  first  section  of  the  canal,  from  Colon  to  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles,  had  been  greatly  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  river  flowing  into  it;  while  further  on  a 
great  deal  of  sediment  had  been  deposited.  Beyond  the 
Chagres  river  the  works  were  said  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  completely  covered  by  vegetation,  so  as  to  be 
almost  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding  country. 
At  other  places  the  banks  had  fallen  in,  and  the  canal  had 
been  partly  filled  up.  Some  of  the  dredges  were  in  good 
condition,  while  others  would  require  a  good  deal  of  re- 
pairing. Of  course  the  wood  part  of  the  plant  had  suf- 
fered seriously  from  the  climate,  while  nails,  nuts,  and 
bolts  would  have  to  be  replaced  and  the  railways  be  re- 
laid.  However,  the  new  company  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  concession  from  the  government  of  Colombia,  and  a 
capital  of  about  $00,000,000.  It  has  been  stated  that 
when  half  the  original  capital  had  been  spent  in  pre- 
liminary work,  a  technical  commission  would  meet  to  de- 
cide whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  continue  it,  in 
which  event  an  effort  would  be  made  to  obtain  a  further 
subscription  to  the  amount  of  about  $100,000,000.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  found  inadvisable  to  continue 
the  undertaking,  it  was  understood  that  the  balance  of  the 
money  already  subscribed  would  be  used  for  working  the 
Panama  railroad,  in  which  the  old  company  had  a  con- 
siderable interest. 
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VENEZUELA. 

Under  date  of  December  3,  it  was  stated  in  a  dispatch 
from  the  Venezuelan  minister  of  the  interior,  that  the 
political  troubles  in  that  state  had  ended.  A  general 
amnesty  had  been  promulgated  by  the  government,  and 
political  prisoners  had  been  set  at  liberty.  The  govern- 
ment of  General  Crespo  was  said  to  be  strong  and  effi- 
cient; business  was  active,  and  the  coffee  crop  was  excellent. 
Promises  had  been  made  by  the  government  that  such 
economies  would  be  effected  in  the  budget  as  to  assure  the 
tiding  over  of  the  financial  crisis  and  the  restoration  of 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad.  General  Crespo  had 
issued  a  manifesto  through  the  press,  asking  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  patriotic  Venezuelans  in  carrying  out  his  plans 
for  the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

BRAZIL. 

Early  in  October  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Montevideo 
had  announced  his  discovery  of  a  plot  by  Admiral  Sal- 
danha  da  Gama  to  obtain  control  of  a  squadron  of  war- 
ships in  the  upper  Uruguay  river,  and  also  that  the  revolu- 
tionists in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  were  receiving  means  from 
Europe  to  carry  on  their  rebellion.  By  request  of  the 
minister  the  admiral  was  watched  by  the  Uruguayan  police. 
At  the  same  time  large  numbers  of  Brazilian  refugees  were 
swelling  the  number  of  the  revolutionary  forces  in  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul.  Meanwhile  there  was  considerable  trouble 
on  the  Brazilian  and  Uruguayan  frontier,  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  Brazilian  troops.  The  Brazilian  congress 
granted  the  request  of  President  Peixoto,  to  increase  sal- 
aries in  the  army  and  navy  of  Brazil.  Trouble  having 
broken  out  in  Parana,  early  in  October,  the  governor  asked 
for  the  aid  of  national  troops  to  preserve  order.  A  few 
days  later  it  was  made  known  by  advices  from  Uruguay, 
that  3,000  of  the  revolutionists  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  had 
defeated  the  government  troops,  and  captured  a  large 
amount  of  government  war  stores.  Trouble  now  broke 
out  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  federal  troops  were  sent 
there  to  aid  the  governor  in  putting  down  the  rebellion. 
These  frequent  outbreaks  brought  about  an  effort  to  in- 
crease the  Brazilian  army  to  more  than  double  its  existing 
strength,  which  was  13,000  men,  and  such  action  was 
asked  from  congress.  The  rebels  in  the  south  seemed  to  be 
well  supplied  with  money,  sent  to  them  by  way  of  Monte- 
video, and  were  very  active  in  their  movements  and  opera- 
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tions  against  the  federal  troops.  On  October  25,  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  state  of  Pernambuco  was  success- 
ful in  deposing  the  governor,  and  Lima  city  was  captured 
by  the  rebels.  Troops  were  sent  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
quell  this  movement. 

At  this  time  violent  attacks  were  being  made  by  con- 
gress on  President  Peixoto,  who  threatened  to  close  the 
session  if  they  continued.  The  president  was  also  informed 
that  unless  Seflor  de  Moraes  was  placed  in  power,  the  state 
of  San  Paulo  would  also  revolt.  In  fact  the  general  dis- 
favor into  which  Peixoto  had  fallen,  was  the  real  cause  of 
the  beginning  of  these  outbreaks,  though  the  revolt  in 
Pernambuco  was  merely  local  in  its  character,  and  directed 
against  Governor  Barboza.  De  Moraes  was  already  elected 
president,  but  had  not  yet  taken  office.  Late  in  October 
he  issued  a  manifesto,  which  was  well  received  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  But  the  whole  republic  was  in  a  condition  of 
ferment,  and  on  November  5  a  military  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Rio,  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  Peixoto;  it  was  soon 
quelled.  Peixoto  had  succeeded  in  increasing  the  army, 
and  had  made  large  purchases  of  arms  in  Germany;  and 
it  was  very  freely  reported  from  Rio  that  at  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office,  November  15,  he  would  retain  the  reins  of 
government  and  set  himself  up  as  a  dictator.  The  mili- 
tary element,  as  a  rule,  greatly  disliked  President-elect  De 
Moraes.  Nevertheless,  there  followed  no  dictatorship, 
and  Dr.  Prudente  Jose  de  Moraes  was  duly  inaugurated 
on  November  15,  the  first  civilian  president  of  Brazil 
elected  by  the  people.  The  ex-president  was  not  present 
during  the  ceremonies,  and  the  city  was  perfectly  quiet. 
De  Moraes  announced  his  cabinet  as  follows: 

Minister  of  finance,  Rodriguez  Alves;  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Carlos  Carvalho;  minister  of  industry  and  public  works,  Antonio 
Olyntho;  minister  of  the  navy,  Admiral  Elisario  Barbosa;  minister 
of  the  interior,  Goncalvez  Ferreira;  minister  of  war,  General  Ben- 
jamin Vasquez. 

Many  of  the  members  had  been  in  one  or  another  of 
Peixoto's  cabinets,  and  they  all  proved  to  be  generally 
acceptable. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  president  was  to  send  General 
Niemeyer  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  with  instructions  to  treat 
with  the  revolutionists  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  removal  of  Governor  Castilho.  He  also,  in 
an  interview  with  the  foreign  diplomats  at  Rio,  promised 
them  that  all  claims  presented  by  them  should  receive 
immediate  attention.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  con- 
demned the  revolution  led  by  Admirals  Mello  and  DaGama, 
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and  praised  the  energy  of  Peixoto,  which  he  said  had  saved 
the  country.  De  Moraes  was  a  candidate  in  1891,  but 
was  defeated  by  Da  Fonseca.  Peixoto  now  reported  for 
duty  to  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  army,  an  act  which  was 
taken  to  represent  his  full  submission  to  the  new  regime. 

The  finances  of  the  republic  were  not  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  change  of  presidents,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  $30,000,000.  The  strength 
of  the  army  was  now  fixed  by  congress  at  20,000  men. 

President  De  Moraes  inaugurated  a  number  of  important 
reforms  immediately  on  taking  office.  He  released  a  large 
number  of  political  prisoners,  withdrew  troops  from  points 
where  their  presence  was  obnoxious  and  unnecessary,  and 
warned  the  army  against  meddling  with  politics.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  foreign  policy  was  generally  conceded  to  be 
wise  and  statesman-like.  He  appointed  Peixoto  to  a  gen- 
eralship, and  quieted  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  a  while,  by 
persuading  the  governor  of  that  state  to  resign.  Admiral 
Da  Gama,  however,  continued  irreconcilable. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

On  the  night  of  October  27  La  Rioja,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
which  practically  destroyed  the  city.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  shocks,  some  of  which  lasted  as  long  as  twenty-six 
seconds.  Many  of  the  outlying  towns  suffered  greatly; 
and  it  was  stated  that  throughout  the  province  the  killed 
and  wounded  would  number  as  many  as  2,000;  while  at 
least  twenty  thousand  persons,  it  is  thought,  were  ren- 
dered homeless.  South  of  Buenos  Ayres  only  slight 
shocks  were  felt. 

The  town  of  La  Rioja  was  the  first  of  the  Argentine 
cities  to  adopt  the  United  States  system  of  public  schools 
and  to  import  teachers  from  the  normal  schools  of  this 
country.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  leading  university. 
The  first  school  building  there  was  named  after"  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Engineers  stated  that  only  six  houses  in  the 
city  were  safe,  and  that  all  the  rest  must  be  torn  down. 
From  San  Juan  it  was  reported  that  large  lakes  and  hot 
springs  had  appeared  where  before  there  was  only  dry 
land. 

Early  in  November  the  Argentine  cabinet  resigned. 
A  new  cabinet  was  formed,  and  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress was  called. 

A  considerable  scandal  charging  bribery  against  certain 
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of  the  deputies,  in  connection  with  railroads,  was  published 
in  one  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  newspapers,  the  editor  of 
which  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail.  Meanwhile  pres- 
sure was  being  used  on  the  government  for  a  settlement  of 
American  claims;  while  the  financial  estimates  for  1895 
showed  a  shortage  in  paper  currency,  amounting  to  a  very 
large  sum. 

CHILE. 

A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  Chile  November  6,  the 
premier  and  entire  cabinet  having  resigned;  this  was  the 
third  cabinet  disruption  since  the  spring  of  1893,  when  a 
mob  attacked  the  public  buildings  in  Valparaiso,  but  were 
repulsed,  and  martial  law  was  declared.  Sefior  Barros 
Luco,  a  liberal,  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  forming  a 
new  ministry,  in  which  he  succeeded,  being  promised  by 
all  parties  that  they  would  support  the  new  cabinet. 

On  November  18  a  festival  was  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  survivors  of  the  terrible  earthquake  in  Argentina,  and 
$20,000  was  realized. 

The  warship  Esmeralda  was  sold  by  the  government 
to  Japan,  an  act  which  aroused  much  criticism. 

It  was  announced  at  Valparaiso  that  the  pope  had 
selected  Santiago  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  South 
American  council  of  bishops  to  be  held  early  in  1895. 

The  department  of  state  at  'Washington  received  in 
October  the  full  amount  of  the  award  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Chilian  Claims  commission,  amounting  to 
more  than  $250,000. 

PERU. 

The  revolution  in  Peru  continued  sporadically  until 
the  close  of  the  year.  A  curious  incident  in  connection 
with  it  was  not  generally  known  until  December.  It  oc- 
curred on  Lake  Titicaca,  about  13,000  ft.  above  tide-water, 
where  a  steamer  running  on  the  lake  in  the  interest  of 
the  •' Peruvian  Corporation"  was  seized  by  the  rebels, 
and  some  federal  officers  on  board  captured,  one  of  them 
being  shot.  But  the  crew  and  a  number  of  soldiers  on 
board  attacked  the  insurgents,  when  a  sanguinary  fight 
took  place,  in  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  insurgents  were  at  length  defeated,  the  steamer  taken 
to  her  pier — when  the  police  came  on  board  and  arrested 
all  the  rebels.  This  was  in  September;  and  in  October  it 
was  reported  that  a  curious  act  of  vandalism  had  been  per- 
petrated by  revolutionists  or  highwaymen,  who  looted  and 
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partially  destroyed  the  Harvard  Astronomical  Observa- 
tory at  Arequipa,  stealing  or  ruining  many  valuable  in- 
struments. 

Throughout  October,  business  all  over  Peru  was  at  a 
standstill,  on  account  of  the  guerilla  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  revolutionists,  much  of  which  even  came  within  a 
few  miles  of  Lima  itself.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
republic  the  government  met  with  some  success  in  over- 
powering these  bands  of  brigands,  but  in  other  sections 
the  latter  robbed  and  burned  as  they  pleased.  Mr.  Fry, 
the  British  vice-consul  at  Chicalayo,  was  a  victim  of  one 
of  these  bands,  and  was  seized  and  held  captive  until  he 
paid  a  considerable  ransom. 

This  rebellion  was  fomented  in  Chile  by  the  ex-Dic- 
tator Pierola  and  Dr.  Solar,  who  had  been  first  vice-pres- 
ident of  Peru.  They  succeeded  through  emissaries  in 
stirring  up  dissatisfied  persons  in  Peru,  who  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  bands,  appointed  leaders;  and. 
without  showing  any  concentrated  strength  anywhere,  be- 
came formidable  through  the  mode  of  guerilla  warfare 
which  they  adopted.  It  was  claimed  in  November  by  the 
official  representative  of  Peru  in  Washington,  that  these 
guerillas  did  not  then  number  in  all  more  than  twelve 
hundred  persons,  while  the  largest  number  under  one 
command  was  not  more  than  400.  But,  in  small  bands, 
they  haunted  the  interior  villages  and  towns,  pillaging, 
burning,  and  destroying,  and  creating  a  reign  of  terror 
in  the  provinces  most  frequented  by  them.  There  they 
seized  property  and  persons,  exacting  heavy  ransom  from 
the  planters  and  other  wealthy  men  who  were  their  vic- 
tims. The  government  made  every  eifort  to  exterminate 
them,  frequently  tracking  them  to  their  hiding-places — 
only  to  see  them  disappear  before  their  eyes  into  the  wil- 
derness, with  which  they  alone  were  familiar. 

But,  however  desultory  and  seemingly  unimportant 
this  mode  of  warfare  might  be,  it  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  outside  world  to  the  degree  that  the  powers  be- 
gan to  send  war-vessels  to  Callao.  Pierola  himself  landed 
early  in  November  at  a  point  only  a  hundred  miles  south 
of  that  port,  and  issued  a  proclamation  which  was  said  to 
have  given  great  encouragement  to  the  revolutionists. 
Basing  his  argument  on  the  alleged  coup  d'etat  which 
had  brought  the  existing  government  into  power,  he  em- 
ployed the  most  emotional  language  in  his  effort  to  incite 
an  absolute  and  widespread  rebellion.  In  this  he  was  to 
some    extent  successful,  and    large   numbers   of   recruits 
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came  to  his  aid — induced  to  this  action,  to  a  great  degree, 
by  the  excited  sympathy  awakened  among  the  women — to 
whom  Pierola  was  a  hero  and  an  avenger.  Soon  the  move- 
ment became  serious  and  extensive.  Prisoners  captured 
by  the  government  forces  were  either  shot  at  once,  or 
taken  to  Callao,  imprisoned,  and  at  night  carried  in  boats 
out  into  the  bay,  and  with  shot  fastened  to  their  feet  were 
dropped  into  the  water.  The  government  had  but  few 
troops,  and  had  much  to  do  to  protect  Lima,  which  soon 
became  a  hot-bed  for  the  growth  of  the  rebellion.  Presi- 
dent Caceres  himself  finally  went  to  the  front;  and,  with 
some  attempt  at  organization,  the  government  troops  be- 
gan to  make  a  better  showing. 

A  ministerial  crisis  occurred  in  November;  and  a  new 
cabinet  was  formed,  of  which  Dr.  Manuel  Irigoyen  was 
chief.  The  government  found  difficulty  in  paying  its 
soldiers.  Where  the  latter  were  successful,  they  spared  no 
one;  and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  began  to  turn  toward 
the  revolutionists.  The  troops  themselves  revolted  in 
favor  of  Pierola;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  ports 
and  towns  were. left  without  any  government  at  all.  But 
in  December,  very  much  of  this  condition  was  changed. 
Pierola  was  gradually  driven  back  with  his  adherents;  a 
large  body  of  the  rebels  were  routed  at  Los  Angeles;  and, 
within  a  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  year,  it  was  offi- 
cially announced  from  Lima  that  the  revolutionary  Min- 
ister Arana  with  all  the  officials  and  officers  of  his  staff 
had  been  captured.  Dr.  Arana  was  second  in  command 
to  Pierola,  and  his  staff  comprised  the  brains  of  the  rebel- 
lion. This  catastrophe  was  expected  to  put  an  end  to  the 
revolutionary  movement. 
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The  Campaign  against  the  Lords.— Political  in- 
terest during  the  quarter,  as  far  as  was  indicated  by  the 
amount  of  public  discussion,  centred  in  questions  concern- 
ing the  house  of  lords.  The  result  of  the  debate  is  as  yet 
utterly  beyond  prediction,  inasmuch  as  even  its  main  issues 
seem  still  undefined.  Thus  far  all  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  highest  and  most  ancient  British  legislative  chamber  is 
under  violent  but  rambling  and  desultory  attack,  and  is  re- 
ceiving ardent  but  haphazard  defense.  The  lines  of  both 
attack  and  defense  are  unorganized  and  almost  vagrant. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  debate  has  not  grown 
up  out  of  theories  of  government,  but  has  been  precipitated 
by  recent  events.  When  bills — like  the  evicted  tenants' 
bill — favoring  the  demands  of  the  Irish  home-rulers,  which 
had  been  passed  by  the  majority  that  the  liberal  party  hold 
in  the  commons,  were  negatived  by  the  overwhelming  con- 
servative majority  in  the  lords,  it  was  immediately  dis- 
covered by  the  Irish  and  the  party  allied  with  them,  that 
the  upper  chamber  was  a  survival  of  feudal  oppression,  an 
anachronism,  an  incubus;  while  the  Duke  of  Argyll  gave 
voice  to  the  sentiment  of  the  conservative  party  by  the 
declaration  that  the  upper  chamber  had  "  delivered  Ireland 
from  a  great  peril"  and  "redeemed  England  from  a  great 
disgrace."  Such  a  conflict  between  the  two  chambers  in 
the  enactment  of  laws,  or  the  certainty  that  a  series  of  such 
conflicts  must  beset  all  measures  proposed  by  the  present 
liberal  administration,  caused  the  battle-lines  to  be  in- 
stantly set  in  array,  before  either  side  had  clearly  defined 
to  its  own  thought  what  it  should  claim  or  demand. 

The  general  trend  of  utterance  by  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  through  the  quarter  shows,  however,  an  advance 
of  the  debate  by  one  stage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1895  it  is  evident  that  no  party,  no  large  group  of  public 
men,  expect  that  reform  of  the  house  of  lords,  at  least  at 
some  points,  will  much  longer  be  avoided.  Some  of  the 
most  conservative  newspapers  have  been  advising  the  lords 
not  to  deal  too  cavalierly  with  bills  sent  up  from  the  lower 
house — to  modify  rather  than  to  reject  them  outright — 
lest  the  British  people  should  deem  their  liberties  invaded. 
On  the  other  side  it  is  to  be  noted  that  except  among  the 
noisiest  radicals  there  now  appears  no  widespread  demand 
or  expectation  of  the  abolition  of  the  upper  house  itself, 
though  a  few  eminent  men,  notably  Mr.  Asquith,  are  said 
to  favor  this.     It  is  readily  seen  that  government  by  a 
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casual  majority  of  a  single  chamber,  with  the  sole  veto 
power — that  of  the  crown — reduced  as  it  has  long  been  to 
its  vanishing  point,  would  involve  dangers  of  rash  and  in- 
temperate legislation  far  worse  than  those  that  beset  the 
present  system. 

On  October  27  Lord  Rosebery,  in  an  important  speech 
at  Bradford,  while  declaring  for  a  second  chamber,  took 
strong  ground  against  continuing  the  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  house  irre- 
sponsible to  the  peo- 
ple. To  do  so  might 
make  the  next  elec- 
tion turn  on  the  ex- 
istence of  the  house 
of  lords.  At  present 
the  house  was  a  mock- 
ery and  an  invitation 
to  revolution.  The 
country  had  not  giv- 
en a  mandate  to  the 
go vernmen t  at  t h e 
last  election  to  deal 
with  the  house  of 
lords;  or,  if  it  had,  it 
had  not  given  the  gov- 
ernment an  adequate 
majority.  Therefore 
the  government, 
compelled  to  walk 
warily,  would  submit 
to  parliament  a  reso- 
lution affirming  the 
general  principlethat 
the  commons,  in  the 
partnership  with  the  lords,  was  unmistakably  the  domi- 
nant partner.  The  passing  of  this  resolution  would  in- 
volve a  demand  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  and 
this  would  usher  the  question  into  a  new  phase,  on  which 
an  appeal  would  be  made  to  the  country.  This  action  would 
not  be  hastened,  but  would  await  its  proper  time.  The 
London  Times,  commenting  on  this  plan,  describes  it  as  an 
attempt  "to  get  away  from  the  home  rule  controversy, 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  British  constituencies. "  It  is 
also  replied  to  the  prime  minister's  speech,  that  the  veto  of 
the  lords  is  not  an  absolute  veto,  but  a  "suspensory  "  one, 
holding  back  the  decision  in  a  given  case  till  the  people 
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can  have  time  to  give  clear  expression  of  their  views.  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  October  30.,  made  a 
vigorous  reply  to  the  prime  minister. 

While  the  character,  the  constituency,  the  powers,,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  house  of  lords  are  thus  brought 
into  question,  the  plans  for  the  reform  remain  indefinite. 
Lord  Rosebery,  in  recent  utterances,  seems  to  be  postpon- 
ing a  clear  declaration,  and  speaks  only  of  "depriving the 
lords  of  their  absolute  veto  forever."  It  is  conjectured 
that  he  would  favor  a  scheme  sometimes  attributed  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  giving  the  lords  power  to  reject  a 
measure  once  passed  by  the  commons,  but  denying  them 
the  power  for  a  second  rejection  of  the  same  bill,  or  for  any 
rejection  of  a  bill  passed  by  a  two-thirds'  vote  in  the  com- 
mons. A  leading  conservative  organ,  the  Spectator,  joins 
the  Times  in  urging  a  riddance  "of  the  peers  who  add 
nothing  to  the  political  capacity  of  the  house/'*  and  adds: 
"We  must  empower  every  government  to  add  a  fair  num- 
ber of  peers  who  shall  not  be  burdened  with  an  hereditary 
title."*  Lord  Salisbury  declares  in  favor  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people  by  the  referendum  when  the  two  houses  dis- 
agree; and  he  is  reported  as  favoring  a  plan  for  electing 
peers,  and  also  for  appointing  life-peers.  Another  plan  is 
to  organize  a  system  of  conference  between  the  two  houses 
by  means  of  delegates  from  both. 

The  Political  Outlook. — Early  in  the  quarter  rumors 
of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  parliament  became  rife,  and  point 
seemed  given  to  them  by  sundry  words  dropped  by  liberal 
leaders.  Various  signs  in  the  political  skies,  increasing  in 
number  during  recent  months,  are  generally  interpreted 
as  showing  that  the  liberal  party  is  not  keeping  its  hold  on 
popular  favor  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  recent  public 
utterances  by  John  Redmond  and  other  Irish  leaders 
threaten  a  revolt  among  the  always  impatient  Irish  home- 
rulers.  The  results  of  two  by-elections — one  in  Forfar- 
shire, Scotland,  in  November;  the  other  in  the  Brigg  di- 
vision of  Lincolnshire,  England,  in  December — have  greatly 
disquieted  the  liberals.  In  Forfarshire,  the  liberal  majority 
of  866  in  1892  changed  to  a  conservative  majority  of  286. 
In  Brigg  the  conservatives  had  a  majority  of  77,  show- 
ing a  liberal  loss  of  about  350  votes  since  1892.  It  is 
felt  on  all  sides  that  if  these  defections  in  the  liberal  vote 
go  much  further,  the  ministry  will  soon  find  itself  com- 
pelled to  face  its  constituencies  in  a  general  election.  These 
two  elections,  being  won  by  the  unionists  on  the  plural- 
vote  system,  have  united  the  liberals  in  favor  of  electoral 
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reforms — a  reformed  registration,  the  one-man-one-vote 
principle,  and  the  holding  of  all  elections  on  one  day. 

Meanwhile  there  is  talk  of  serious  dissension  in  the 
cabinet,  and  of  fault-finding  on  the  part  of  the  radicals  in 
the  liberal  parliamentary  ranks.  As  to  the  cabinet  feud, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is  credited  with  leading  a  strong  op- 
position to  Lord  Rosebery's  policy  on  some  questions  of 
method  and  of  the  order  of  submitting  bills  to  parliament, 
especially  urging  that  the  bills  for  electoral  reform  be 
passed  before  parliament  is  dissolved.  Lord  Rosebery  is 
expected  to  deal  readily  with  this  difference  in  the  cabinet; 
inasmuch  as  he  cannot  be  superseded  as  the  party  leader, 
and  as  his  recognition  of  the  strength  of  his  position  will 
lead  a  man  of  his  temperament  not  to  tighten  the  reins  of 
authority,  but  to  allow  diverse  views  among  his  lieuten- 
ants, and  even  to  adopt  such  views  with  the  seemingly  care- 
less grace  natural  to  a  strength  that  does  not  doubt  itself. 
Some  have  questioned  whether  all  this  strength  was  real — 
whether  it  did  not  lie  partly  in  a  certain  levity  of  disposi- 
tion. The  answer  to  this  question  may  wait:  meanwhile 
it  is  an  undeniable  accomplishment  in  a  great  public  leader, 
that  he  has  the  gift  of  conciliating  without  either  of  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  that  awkward  process — on  the  one 
hand  the  grieved  and  injured  look  of  a  man  who  surren- 
ders what  is  close  to  his  heart;  or  on  the  other  hand  the 
elaborate  courtesy  of  a  man  who  aims  to  impress  deeply 
on  another  the  immensity  of  the  boon  which  he  is  confer- 
ring. Lord  Rosebery  can  probably  hold  his  cabinet;  whether 
he  can  hold  his  Irish  leaders,  and  his  English  or  even  his 
Scotch  voters,  the  polls  will  probably  show — some  say 
within  twelve  months,  some  say  in  less  than  six  months. 

The  threat  of  Irish  secession  from  the  liberal  ranks  is 
an  old  cry  that  may  some  day  come  true.  If  John  Red- 
mond with  his  Parnellites  fulfils  his  threat  to  secede  if  the 
measures  against  the  lords  are  given  precedence  of  those 
for  home  rule,  a  fatal  inroad  will  be  made  on  the  nominal 
government  majority  of  fifteen  in  the  commons.  The  anti- 
Parnellites  under  Justin  McCarthy  are  in  a  similar  manner 
menacing  the  ministry. 

Joseph  Chamberlain's  address  at  Birmingham  in  Octo- 
ber presented  a  remarkable  program  of  social  reforms,  in 
some  respects  outbidding  for  popular  favor  anything  which 
the  liberal  government  may  hereafter  offer.  Some  of  his 
proposals  are  thought  to  be  beyond  what  his  party  will 
ratify.  They  carry  as  distinct  a  flavor  of  socialism — for 
instance  in  state  assistance  for  purchase  of  homes  for  arti- 
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sans  in  towns — as  any  proposals  by  the  liberals.  Yet  they 
have  found  favor,  or  at  least  allowance  rather  than  antago- 
nism, in  Lord  Salisbury's  public  utterances. 

Lord  Rosebery  in  a  speech  at  Glasgow,  November  14, 
announced  that  the  first  measure  at  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament (to  open  early  in  February,  1895)  would  be  the 
Welsh  Church  disestablishment  bill,  to  be  followed  by  a 
local  liquor  veto  bill;  after  which  a  bill  for  disestablishing 
the  church  in  Scotland  would,  if  possible,  be  tabled. 

The  Irish  Agitation. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  na- 
tional party  in  Dublin,  in  November,  Justin  McCarthy 
announced  the  release  of  the  Paris  funds.  In  regard  to 
the  checks  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Tweedmouth 
(p.  645),  he  explained  that  he  had  supposed  that  they  came 
spontaneously,  and  was  not  aware  that  they  were  in  response 
to  a  circular.  He  urged  an  end  to  public  discussion  of  in- 
ternal differences.  Of  a  series  of  resolutions,  unanimously 
adopted,  the  first  and  most  notable  was  the  following: 

"  We  reaffirm,  as  the  basis  of  the  home  rule  alliance  made  by  us 
as  a  party,  and  accepted  in  solemn  and  binding  form  by  successive 
liberal  ministries  and  by  the  liberal  party,  that  the  first  and  para 
mount  duty  of  the  liberal  party  is  to  secure  self-government  for  Ire- 
land; that  this  duty  cannot  be  subordinated  to  any  other;  and  that  in 
the  faithful  observance  by  the  liberal  leaders  and  the  liberal  party  of 
this  pledge  we  see  the  effectual  guarantee  of  the  continued  and  cor- 
dial alliance  between  the  liberal  party  and  the  Irish  members." 

About  a  month  later,  the  McCarthy  leaders  served 
notice  on  the  government  through  John  Morley,  chief  sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  that  the  liberals  cannot  longer  depend 
on  the  Irish  vote  in  parliament  unless  the  home  rule  prin- 
ciple be  strongly  reaffirmed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  reassembling  of  parliament,  and  otherwise  made  the 
first  plank  in  the  liberal  platform.  The  Irish  leaders  ex- 
plain that  their  distrust  has  been  awakened  by  a  recent 
speech  in  Edinburgh  by  William  McEwan,  liberal  member 
from  that  city,  declaring  that  the  home  rule  bill  was  dead, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  liberals  to  carry  the 
elections  with  that  as  the  foremost,  or  even  as  a  principal 
issue.  This  speech — further  maintaining  that  the  Irish 
ought  to  be  content  with  a  local  government,  like  that  in 
Scotland,  which  could  easily  be  secured — was  received  with 
great  applause.  Mr.  McEwan  is  an  immensely  wealthy 
brewer,  long  an  earnest  advocate  of  Irish  home  rule,  and 
is  a  close  friend  of  Lord  Rosebery.  The  incident  is  thus 
not  without  importance,  whether  the  speech  was  or  was 
not  inspired  by  the  prime  minister.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  hope  the  liberals  can  have  of  now  carrying  the  coun- 
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try  with  the  question  of  an  Irish  parliament  as  their  lead- 
ing issue. 

Parish  Councils. — In  December  a  great  reconstruc- 
tion of  local  government  under  the  new  parish  councils  act 
went  into  effect  throughout  England  and  Wales.  In  the  Lon- 
don parishes  there  were  elections  of  vestries  and  boards  of 
guardians  to  control  such  local  affairs  as  are  not  committed 
to  the  county  council:  in  rural  parishes  parish  councils 
were  elected  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of  civil  govern- 
ment which  were  formerly  under  the  nominal  control  of 
the  vestries — the  rural  vestries  themselves  having  for  gen- 
erations been  practically  controlled  by  the  parson  and  the 
squire.  In  parishes  with  a  population  of  300  or  less,  the 
parish  council  may,  if  the  voters  choose,  be  dispensed  with ; 
and  the  government  may  be  simply  by  parish  meeting. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  council  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  overseers — mostly  unpaid  officers — on  whom  de- 
volves a  considerable  amount  of  administrative  work,  such 
as  making  out  the  poor  rate,  the  valuation  list,  jury  list, 
and  list  of  electors.  Other  duties  of  the  council  are  the 
appointment  of  parish  constables,  also  the  sanitary  over- 
sight of  the  parish,  with  provision  of  public  parks  and 
walks;  and  among  its  powers  is  the  power  to  provide  a  suit- 
able parish  hall  and  offices,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parish,  to  provide  public  baths,  libraries,  and  lights.  Im- 
portant as  regards  the  laboring  population  is  the  power  of 
the  parish  council  to  provide  allotments  of  land  at  reason- 
able rent. 

In  December  the  first  vestry  and  guardian  elections  un- 
der the  new  law  were  held  in  the  London  parishes.  The 
contest  was  usually  between  the  moderates  and  the  progres- 
sives, and  the  moderates  carried  the  largest  number  of  dis- 
tricts, though  in  many  the  progressives  had  large  majori- 
ties. 

Religion  in  the  Schools. — A  great  controversy  is  now 
agitating  London  and  the  larger  towns,  concerning  reli- 
gious teaching  in  the  public  schools,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  the  board  schools.  There  are  also  the  paro- 
chial or  voluntary  schools,  which  are  still  under  denomina- 
tional control,  as  formerly,  and  receive  government  grants. 
The  board  schools  are  not  under  denominational  control, 
but  are  under  boards  which  have  beside  the  government 
grants  the  right  to  levy  local  rates.  By  a  compromise  there 
was  allowed  in  the  nearly  3,000  English  and  Welsh  board 
schools,  general  Christian  teaching,  but  not  the  creeds, 
tenets,   or   observance  of  any   particular    denomination: 
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moreover  it  was  provided  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  con- 
science clause,"  that  "  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by 
his  parents  from  such  [religious]  observance  or  instruction 
without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the  school." 

In  London  at  the  triennial  election  of  the  school  board, 
November  22,  the  attempt  (attributed  to  the  high-church 
section  of  the  Church  of  England)  to  modify  the  present 
rules  and  to  admit  more  distinctive  doctrinal  instruction 
according  to  the  formularies  of  the  national  church, 
brought  on  a  sharp  conflict  in  which  the  nonconformists 
generally  opposed  the  use  of  public  money  to  teach  child- 
ren any  form  of  religion  contrary  to  the  faith  of  their 
parents.  At  the  election  the  poll  was  the  heaviest  on  record. 
In  London,  as  in  many  other  large  towns,  the  progressives 
(opposersof  dogmatic  instruction)  were  defeated — the  mod- 
erates or  church  party  holding  twenty-nine  seats  in  the 
London  board  against  the  progressives'  twenty-six,  although 
the  progressives  cast  a  majority  of  about  113,000  votes. 
This  result  was  due  to  the  peculiar  cumulative  system  of 
voting,  of  which  the  church  party,  compactly  organized  and 
skilfully  led,  availed  itself  by  concentrating  all  its  strength 
on  a  few  candidates  in  each  school  district,  thus  defeating 
the  will  of  the  majority.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  clericals  will  deem  it  prudent  to  avail  themselves  fully 
of  such  a  merely  technical  victory. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous.— The  marriage  of 
Prince  Adolphus  of  Teck,  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  York, 
to  Lady  Margaret  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  occurred  in  the  chapel  at  Eaton  Hall,  Ches- 
ter, one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  The  duke 
is  the  richest  peer  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  elevation  of  Sir  John  Rigby  to  the  bench  has 
caused  rearrangement  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 
Sir  Robert  Threshie  Reid,  formerly  solicitor-general,  is 
now  attorney-general.  He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  in  1801), 
obtaining  a  double-first,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1871,  made 
queen's  counsel  in  1882,  entered  parliament  for  Hereford 
City  in  1880,  and  in  1886  was  returned  for  Dumfries  by  a 
Grladstonian  majority  of  more  than  500.  Frank  Lockwood 
is  promoted  to  Sir  R.  T.  Reid's  place  as  solicitor-general. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1872,  made  queen's  counsel  in 
1882,  recorder  of  Sheffield  in  1884,  and  since  1885  has  sat 
in  parliament  as  a  liberal. 

The  retirement  from  political  affairs  of  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst  ends  the  career  of  the  greatest  political  *t  boss"  that 
England  has  known.    The  cause  assigned  is  overwork.    He 
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was  the  manager  of  the  liberal  party  machine  under- 
Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership.  He  never  held  or  sought  of- 
fice; he  was  no  speaker;  but  he  could  organize  and  ad- 
minister. He  imported  the  American  caucus  into  Britain: 
it  appeared  under  the  name  National  Liberal  Federation, 
and  he  was  its  secretary.  His  opponents  unite  with  his 
associates  in  tributes  to  his  diligence,  sagacity,  and  skill. 
Mr.  Hudson,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Liver- 
pool, are  said  to  have  succeeded  to  his  work. 

The  Baring  liquidation  term  has  been  extended  to  No- 
vember, 1895.  The  liquidation  is  reported  as  making  good 
progress,  the  reduction  of  liability  during  the  last  year  be- 
ing about  £2,000,000. 

The  biggest  battleship  ever  built  for  the  British  navy, 
and  one  of  the  grand  ships  of  the  world,  was  launched  at 
Chatham  in  December,  and  named  the  Magnificent.  This 
vessel,  with  her  six  sisters  still  in  the  builders'  hands,  rep- 
resents the  latest  advance  in  armament  and  in  armor  pro- 
tection.    Their  displacement  is  15,000  tons. 

The  London  Times  prints  a  long  letter  from  the  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama  in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  Miss 
Florence  Balgarnie,  honorary  secretary  of  the  anti-lynching 
committee  in  London,  remonstrating  against  the  barbarity 
and  lawlessness  shown  in  the  hanging  by  a  mob  of  two 
negroes,  murderers,  taken  from  a  passenger  train.  The 
Times  regards  Miss  Balgarnie's  letter  as  ill-advised,  unfor- 
tunate, impertinent,  a  product  of  the  "nonconformist 
conscience" — all  which  may  be  true;  also  as  likely  to  ex- 
asperate the  southern  lynchers  to  do  more  lynching — which 
is  a  more  questionable  conclusion.  The  governor's  letter — 
which  is  well  written  in  a  somewhat  ambitious  style — it 
treats  patronizingly,  with  jocose,  half -ironical  compliment; 
and  after  some  commonplace  moralizing,  declares  its  (the 
Times'*)  lack  of  sympathy  with  both  lynching  and  "anti- 
lynching."  The  two  letters  with  the  newspaper's  comment 
combine  to  illustrate  amusingly  some  salient  characteristics 
of  the  two  nations;  but  one  of  the  two  nations  should  take 
serious  note  of  the  lurid  meaning  of  its  deeds  that  make 
such  an  episode  possible. 

DISASTERS. 

Most  violent  storms  prevailed  in  western  Europe  in 
November  and  December.  On  November  12  and  13,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  were  swept  by  a  fierce 
gale,  which  did  much  damage  to  life  and  property  along 
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the  Channel  and  North  Sea  coasts,  and  caused  great  losses 
of  live-stock  through  floods  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset, 
Somerset,  and  other  counties  of  England. 

On  December  22  a  tremendous  gale  set  in,  centring 
over  southern  and  western  England  and  southern  Ireland, 
causing  many  vessels  to  be  wrecked  or  stranded,  and  car- 
rying its  devastation  into  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and 
Germany. 

A  week  later  a  raging  storm  prevailed  all  over  Europe, 
causing  much  loss  to  shipping  in  the  North  Sea  and  along 
the  English  Channel.  The  British  bark  Osseo  was  wrecked 
at  Holyhead,  her  crew  of  twenty-six  men  perishing  with 
her.  About  200  fishermen  of  Hull  and  Grimsby  alone 
were  drowned  in  the  gales  that  prevailed  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  year. 

On  November  16  and  several  succeeding  days,  southern 
Italy  was  visited  by  disastrous  earthquakes.  The  shocks 
spent  their  chief  force  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  but  were 
felt  even  near  Rome.  Thirty-eight  communes  are  said  to 
have  suffered  severely,  the  greatest  damage  occurring  in  the 
provinces  of  Reggio  di  Calabria  and  Catanzaro  di  Calabria. 
Many  houses  collapsed,  burying  their  inmates,  and  over  400 
lives  were  lost,  while  the  damage  to  property  is  estimated  at 
7,000,000  lire  ($1,400,000).  The  government  was  prompt 
in  measures  of  relief,  sending  troops  to  the  afflicted  districts 
to  clear  away  ruins  and  succor  the  victims.  Large  dona- 
tions of  money  and  supplies  were  also  made. 

GERMANY. 

A  New  Chancellor.— The  month  of  October  opened 
with  thickening  rumors  of  a  rupture  between  Emperor 
William  and  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  in  relation  to  mea- 
sures for  repressing  the  socialists.  Some  newspaper  utter- 
ances went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  kaiser  by  his 
speech  at  Thorn,  and  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  remarks  at 
Varzin,  had  showed  themselves  united  against  Von 
Caprivi's  policy  regarding  Poland,  as  well  as  his  resist- 
ance to  the  renewal  of  the  anti-socialist  laws.  These  dis- 
tinct attacks  on  the  chancellor,  whose  design  may  have 
been  to  force  from  the  government  a  declaration  of  its 
policy,  remained  unnoticed.  It  was  the  general  belief, 
however,  that  a  majority  of  the  cabinet  insisted  on  deal- 
ing with  revolutionists  by  severe  modes  of  repression, 
which  were  to  be  reached  by  amendments  to  the  code. 
Meantime,  Count  zu  Eulenberg,  president  of  the  council, 
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was  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  chancellor's  views,  the 
premier  favoring  an  extreme  reactionist  severity  of  deal- 
ing with  all  forms  of  anarchist  plottings  and  other  con- 
spiracies, while  the  chancellor  deemed  the  reformed  code 
adequate.  The  array  against  Von  Caprivi  was  strong, 
comprising  Dr.  Miquel  and  a  majority  of  the  ministry, 
with  the  court  circle,  and  reinforced  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  national  liberals  and  conservatives,  with  the 
agrarians  and  the  anti-Semites,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  On  October  6,  however,  it  was  thought 
that  the  chancellor  had  won  the  kaiser  to  his  side — the 
kaiser  fearing  lest  an  adverse  vote  in  the  reichstag  on  a 
renewal  of  the  severe  anti-socialist  laws,  might  necessi- 
tate the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  and  the  election  of  a 
new  parliament  not  so  manageable  in  the  emperor's  hands. 
The  emperor  has  been  criticised  for  his  changeableness, 
siding  one  day  with  Caprivi,  the  next  day  with  Eulen- 
berg. 

The  crisis  in  the  cabinet  came  on  October  26.  Chan- 
cellor von  Caprivi  offered  his  resignation,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  his  failure  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
federal  ministers.  There  is,  however,  no  definite  knowl- 
edge of  his  reasons.  The  general  belief  is  that  the  old 
soldier's  relations  with  Count  zu  Eulenberg  had  been  for 
a  year  growing  more  and  more  strained,  and  that  finding 
himself  unable  to  secure  a  promise  of  steadfast  support 
from  the  emperor,  he  gladly  threw  off  the  burden  of  a 
thankless  office.  His  resignation,  ending  his  four  years 
of  service,  was  accepted;  and  the  next  day  the  emperor 
appointed  to  the  chancellorship  Prince  Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfuerst,  governor  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  new  chan- 
cellor is  a  man  of  moderate  views,  with  ability  and  an 
illustrious  record,  a  Bavarian  and  a  liberal  anti-clerical 
Roman  Catholic,  immensely  rich.  His  age,  seventy-five 
years,  indicates  no  long  tenure  of  office.  Count  zu  Eulen- 
berg also  having  resigned  the  premiership,  was  succeeded 
in  that  office  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  whose  person  the  two 
functions  are  thus  reunited  as  in  the  case  of  Bismarck. 

While  the  new  chancellor  and  premier  assumes  office 
with  the  mild  approval  of  the  people  in  general,  the  situ- 
ation is  felt  to  be  somewhat  indefinite.  The  socialists,  and 
all  who  tend  to  extreme  views,  are  both  indignant  and 
alarmed.  It  is  said  that  both  the  friends  and  the  oppo- 
nents of  both  Caprivi  and  Eulenberg  are  equally  aston- 
ished at  their  retirement.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
as  a  result  of    these  official   changes  any  change  in  the 
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foreign  policy  of  Germany;  but  the  effect  on  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  empire  may  be  momentous.  The  emperor's 
statement,  in  summoning  the  federal  envoys  to  a  confer- 
ence, that  Caprivi's  policy  would  be  continued,  merely  re- 
calls his  similar 
statement  on  the 
retirement  of 
Bismarck. 

Anti-revolu- 
tionist Meas- 
ures .  —  The 
presentation  of 
the  bill  against 
socialists,  an- 
archists,and  oth- 
errevolutionists, 
in  the  bimdes- 
rath  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  was  the 
natural  sequence 
to  Count  von 
Caprivi's  re- 
tirement from 
the  chancellor- 
ship, as  his  ob- 
jection had  been 
the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the 
bringing  for- 
ward of  these 
bills. 

The  bundes- 
rath  is  the  feder- 
al council  of  the 
German  empire,  its  fifty-eight  members  representing  not 
the  people  but  the  monarchical  and  grand  ducal  govern- 
ments of  the  states  forming  the  empire.  It  usually  gives 
preliminary  examination  to  bills  submitted  by  the  imperial 
authorities,  and  on  approval  refers  them  to  the  reichstag, 
an  assembly  of  about  four  hundred  deputies  elected  by  the 
people,  and  alloted  among  the  score  of  different  states  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  population. 

The  fate  of  this  repressive  bill  in  the  reichstag  re- 
mains dubious;  and  the  same  dangers  which  Caprivi  fore- 
saw— though  now  probably  in  somewhat  lessened  degree — 
are  still  involved  in  their  presentation  there.      He  con- 
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ceded  the  necessity  of  some  measures  against  the  revolu- 
tionists, but  deemed  it  wisest  to  trust  to  changes  in  the 
penal  code,  which  changes,  involving  much  less  stringent 
limitations  of  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  and  of  pub- 
lic meeting,  could  be  expected  to  pass  the  reichstag  with 
small  difficulty,  whereas  the  new  bills  proposed  were  sure 
to  excite  fierce  attack  as  invasions  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  German  citi- 
zenship. The  dan- 
ger which  Caprivi 
saw  was  a  defeat  of 
the  proposals,  a  con- 
sequent dissolution 
of  the  reichstag,  and 
the  election  of  a  new 
parliament  commis- 
sioned by  an  indig- 
nant people  to  hold 
the  emperor's  gov- 
ernment in  check. 

Extreme  anti-rev- 
olutionist measures 
are  almost  certain  to 
bring  into  one  array 
against  the  govern- 
ment, first  in  parlia- 
ment, then  at  the 
polls,  a  variety  of 
factions  which  ordi- 
narily work  apart 
from  or  even  opposed 
to  one  another.  Yet, 
in  the  peculiar  grouping  and  the  ever-shifting  balance 
of  parties  in  German  politics,  predictions  are  uncertain. 
For  instance,  the  clerical  organs,  at  first  supposedly  in 
favor  of  vigorous  action  against  all  anarchical  and  so- 
cialist movements,  suddenly  gave  signs  of  alarm  at  the 
proposal  of  laws  whose  repressive  principle — subverting 
free  speech — might  at  any  time  be  turned  against  the 
ecclesiastics  if  they  failed  to  echo  humbly  the  voice  from 
the  throne.  In  recent  weeks — so  some  observers  re- 
port— the  clericals  have  changed  front  again,  and  are  now 
intimating  that  if  the  measure  were  so  defined  as  to  ap- 
ply only  to  revolutionists,  they  might  join  the  conserva- 
tives in  supporting  it.  If  this  combination  can  be  ar- 
ranged, the  bill  will  pass. 
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Illustrative  of  the  "deals"  which  are  rife  in  a  legisla- 
tive body  made  up  of  many  small  parties,  is  the  announce- 
ment in  December  that  the  motion  for  readmitting  the 
Jesuits  will  soon  be  renewed.  It  is  not  known  that  this  is 
the  price  paid  by  the  government  for  clerical  support. 

The  first  reading  of  the  anti-socialist  bill  was  an- 
nounced for  December  17,  but  on  that  day  the  lack  of  a 

quorum  caused  its 
postponement  to 
January  8.  The  bill 
is  one  of  strong  and 
sweeping  coercion, 
endowing  the  gov- 
ernment with  pow- 
ers that  menace  ev- 
ery person  who  hold  s 
opinions  diverse 
from  those  of  the 
government;  for  in- 
stance, a  fine  of  600 
marks  and  two  years' 
imprisonment  is  the 
penalty  for  publicly 
attacking  religion, 
the  monarchy,  mar- 
riage, the  family,  or 
the  right  of  private 
property,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  public 
peace.  The  same 
penalty  is  provided 
for  spreading  dis- 
torted or  false  state- 
ments  contemning 
state  institutions  or  ridiculing  government  authorities. 
A  most  remarkable  provision  makes  punishable  not  only 
the  commission  of  crime  but  also  the  intention  to  com- 
mit it,  though  "said  intention  may  not  as  yet  have 
become  manifest  in  acts  involving  the  beginning  of  a 
criminal  act" — the  judge  alone  deciding  whether  the 
criminal  intent  exists.  A  government  which  administers 
on  such  principles  should  not  only  be  able  to  prove  that  it 
exists  and  acts  by  divine  right — as  the  kaiser  claims — but 
should  also  approximate  to  the  possession  of  divine  om- 
niscience. 

An  Era  of  Reaction, — In  ordinary  times  it  would  be 
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said  that  the  German  political  skies  were  full  of  signs  of 
stormy  weather.  Perhaps  it  is  so  now.  Yet  possibly  the 
storm  may  be  postponed,  for  there  are  evidences  that  the 
fierce  destructive  radicalism  of  the  last  quarter  of  this 
century  has  generated  an  alarm  or  a  disgust  which, 
spreading  through  the  air  of  many  lands,  is  gradually 
bringing  extreme  conservatism  into  vogue  as  the  only 
social  salvation.  Is  it  not  an  era  of  reaction,  in  Europe 
at  least,  when  in  Italy  a  stroke  of  the  pen  suppresses  all 
labor  associations,  and  even  all  benefit  and  co-operative 
societies  that  are  deemed  favorable  to  socialist  ideas;  when 
in  France  all  conservative  forces  combine  to  arm  the 
government  with  laws  whose  fierce  repressiveness  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  despotism;  when  in  Bel- 
gium, the  electors,  increased  many-fold  at  the  first  bal- 
lot under  the  revised  constitution,  have  given  the  clericals 
and  the  conservatives  a  victory  so  complete  as  to  leave  the 
liberals  and  the  moderates  little  more  than  the  skeleton  of 
a  party  organism?  In  Germany  the  young  kaiser,  with  his 
sincere,  well-meant,  impetuous  medievalism,  may  be  only 
one  of  the  many  signals  of  the  wave  of  reaction  now  set- 
ting in.     If  it  be  otherwise,  trouble  awaits  him. 

The  New  Chancellor's  Program. — On  December 
11,  Prince  Hohenlohe  outlined  his  program  as  chancellor 
in  the  reichstag.  He  declared  that  his  acceptance  of 
office  did  not  signify  a  change  of  system,  that  his  in- 
dependence of  judgment  would  not  prevent  his  respect- 
ing accomplished  facts.  He  urged  financial  economy,  a 
strong  colonial  policy,  and  an  increase  of  the  navy,  and 
promised  special  attention  to  agricultural  interests,  and 
efforts  to  secure  the  fullest  harmony  between  the  state  and 
the  church. 

The  reichstag  met  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  build- 
ing December  5.  A  preliminary  farewell  session  was  held 
in  the  old  hall,  where  was  read  by  the  emperor  the  speech 
from  the  throne.  The  assembly  then  proceeded  to  the 
new  building,  and  was  addressed  by  the  president,  who,  in 
closing,  called  for  the  customary  cheers  for  the  emperor. 
All  except  the  socialist  members  rose  and  joined  in  the 
cheers.  This  silence  of  the  few  was  taken  as  a  gross  in- 
sult to  the  emperor;  and  the  chancellor  moved  that  Herr 
Liebknecht,  the  socialist  leader,  and  his  supporters  be 
prosecuted  for  the  insult.  The  motion  was  sent  to  a 
special  committee,  which  after  several  days  reported  by  a 
vote  of  nine  to  four  against  the  prosecution.  On  the 
question  being  submitted  to  the  reichstag,  the  demand  of 
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the  government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  silent  members 
was  clenied  by  a  vote  of  158  to  68.  The  general  feeling 
regarding  the  whole  unfortunate  affair  was  that  the  social- 
ists acted  discourteously  and  improperly,  and  that  the 
new  ministry  in  dignifying  their  insolence  by  an  attempt 
at  prosecution,  had  begun  badly  and  had  made  a  most  in- 
felicitous blunder.  The  whole  incident  is  an  unpleasant 
symptom  of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  The  social  demo- 
crats were  stirred  to  more  bitter  attacks  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  held  numerous  mass-meetings  in  north  Ger- 
many; and  the  Christmas  recess  did  not  bring  its  usual 
peace. 

The  New  Reichstag  Building.— Probably  the  hand- 
somest edifice  in  Germany  is  the  majestic  and  beautiful 
new  structure  in  which  the  legislature  of  the  empire  is 
henceforth  to  sit.  Its  situation  is  superb,  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  modern  Berlin,  and  adjacent  to  the 
Thiergarten,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  parks  in  the  world. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  June  9,  1884,  by  the  old  Em- 
peror William  I.  The  architect  was  Paul  Wallot.  The 
architecture,  renaissance  in  the  main,  combines  several 
different  styles.  The  interior  of  the  vast  structure  is 
lighted  centrally  by  a  grand  cupola,  and  the  halls  and 
staircases  are  magnificent  with  statuary  and  carving.  The 
cost  thus  far  has  been  more  than  $7,000,000,  and  several 
months  of  work  are  still  requisite  for  the  completion. 

FRANCE. 

Proceedings  in  the  Chamber. — Near  the  end  of 
October  the  chamber  of  deputies  began  its  session.  Pub- 
lic interest  was  evinced  by  the  crowds  of  spectators  in  at- 
tendance. Various  signs  showed  that  the  popular  mind 
had  not  fully  settled  itself  as  to  the  political  situation.  A 
partisanship  more  than  usually  fierce  and  reckless  seemed 
to  fill  the  air  of  Paris  and  to  demand  a  hearing  in  legisla- 
tive halls.  The  earlier  days  of  the  session  were  given  to  dis- 
cussing various  interpellations  which  were  pressed  on  the 
ministry,  two  or  three  of  which  are  here  adduced  as  speci- 
mens. M.  Grousset,  revolutionary  socialist,  demanded  of 
the  government  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  Boulangist  agitation,  sought  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  In  case  of  its  refusal,  he  demanded  general 
amnesty  for  all  condemned  for  political  offenses,  and  that 
the  government  recall  its  exiles.  The  exiles  specially  in 
view  were  those  radicals  of  whom  the  type  is  Henri  Roche- 
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fort — a  would-be  destroyer  of  the  republic,  who  has  lived 
in  London  and  conducted  in  Paris  a  newspaper  organ  of 
revolution.  The  socialists  advocate  his  cause  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  government,  and  the 
extreme  radicals  join  in  the  advocacy.  This  interpellation 
failed  by  a  vote  of  165. 

Another  socialist  interpellation  concerned  measures  to 
be  taken  by  the  stff^ff^- 

government  t  o 
give  employ- 
ment to  unem- 
ployed workmen 
— basing  itself 
on  the  theory, 
that,  as  every 
man  has  a  right 
to  work,  the 
government  has 
the  duty  of  in- 
suring work  to 
all,  and  must,  if 
necessary,  pro- 
vide it  by  under- 
taking great 
public  construc- 
tions. 

Toward  the 
end  of  Novem- 
ber the  chamber 
was  the  scene  of 
a  grotesque  piece 
of  socialist  vio- 
lence. M.Guesde 
began  a  speech 
by  complaining  of  the  annulment  by  the  ministry  of 
a  certain  municipal  council's  resolution  to  open  a  muni- 
cipal drug-store  for  selling  drugs  at  cost;  and  in  his 
collectivist  harangue  threatened  that  if  socialism  could 
not  have  its  way  peacefully,  there  would  be  revolution. 
The  prime  minister  interjected  the  remark,  "I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  try,"  which  brought  the  retort,  "There 
will  be  war  to  the  knife,  war  with  the  bomb."  No  call  to 
order,  no  censure,  seem  to  have  followed  this  threat;  so 
that  though  a  vote  against  collectivism  was  carried  by 
335  against  177,  it  stands  on  record  that  in  the  French 
legislature  a  deputy  with  impunity  threatened  government 
and  society  with  the  bomb. 
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On  the  stage  of  French  politics  insignificant  things 
may  easily  grow  dramatic  and  even  bring  a  crisis. 
In  December  the  government  had  heavy  work  on  its 
hands  in  restraining  the  French  press  from  its  savage 
attack  on  neighboring  nations.  A  special  hatred,  fitted  to 
lead  to  war,  was  stirred  up  against  the  English.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  government's  pacific  purpose,  unfortunately 

for  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  disclosures  of 
the  venality  of  many 
Parisian  newspapers 
were  made,  which, 
being  followed  by 
prosecutions  and 
proofs  of  guilt,  great- 
ly weakened  the  pop- 
ular influence  of  the 
press. 

The  Case  of  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus. — At 
about  the  same  time, 
the  incident  of  the 
charges  against  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  of  the 
French  army  for  be- 
trayal of  military 
secrets  to  Germany 
and  Italy,  created  a 
sensation  in  which 
the  newspapers  rev- 
elled. The  oppor- 
tunity for  bitter 
words  against  Ger- 
many was  not  neg- 
lected; warlike  rumors  rose  like  mists  out  of  the  ground; 
the  French  ministry  were  arraigned  side  by  side  with 
Dreyfus,  whose  crime  of  treason  they  had  minimized  in 
their  fear  of  Germany.  The  trial  was  by  court-martial 
and  was  secret;  it  was  held  December  19-22.  The  ac- 
cused" was  found  guilty  on  all  the  charges;  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  degradation  from  all  military  rank  and  hon- 
ors, and  to  confinement  in  a  fortress  for  life.  The  sen- 
tence of  degradation  was  carried  out  with  every  spectacu- 
lar accessory  which  could  give  it  dramatic  interest  with 
the  populace. 

The  newspapers  and  the  military  court  having  taken 
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their  turn  at  the  Dreyfus  incident,  it  was  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  December  24,  and  was  used  against 
M.  Dupuy's  cabinet,  which  had  lately  commanded  on  one 
motion  a  majority  of  only  five.  The  minister  of  war  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  the  death  penalty  for  such 
traitors  as  Dreyfus.  This  stirred  up  a  bitter  debate,  in 
which  the  lie  was  given  and  a  challenge  was  sent  (to  a 
duel  in  which  no  one  was  hurt) — a  socialist  speaker  hav- 
ing charged  that  Dreyfus  escaped  the  death  sentence  be- 
cause the  government  feared  the  consequences.  This  was 
in  reference  to  certain  features  of  the  case  as  related  to 
the  German  government.  Urgency  was  eventually  voted 
on  the  bill  of  the  minister  of  war.  Two  days  later,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  statement  of  the  case  issued  by  the  German 
embassy,  the  Paris  press  renewed  all  its  earlier  violence. 

A  New  President. — The  death  of  M.  Burdeau,  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  brought  what  was  claimed 
as  a  socialist  victory,  but  was  in  fact  a  radical  victory,  in 
the  election,  by  a  vote  of  249  to  213,  of  M.  Eugene  Henri 
Brisson  as  his  successor.  M.  Brisson  is  one  of  those  radi- 
cal republicans  who  are  ready  to  combine  with  the  social- 
ists if  necessary  to  defeat  the  moderates  whom  they  dis- 
trnst  as  they  distrust  the  monarchists.  All  the  socialists 
gave  him  their  votes,  therefore  all  the  moderates  are 
grieved  and  alarmed  at  his  election.  He  has  twice  before 
been  president  of  the  chamber.  He  is  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
His  uprightness,  his  intellectual  capability,  and  his  experi- 
ence are  undoubted.  He  is  of  Calvinist  origin  and  of  a 
Puritan  tone  of  mind,  and  would  probably  be  more  pre- 
cisely classed  as  a  doctrinaire  liberal  than  as  a  radical.  He 
is  no  advocate  of  governmental  measures  outside  the  lines 
of  law. 

The  government,  desiring  to  add  to  the  state  monopolies 
of  the  tobacco  and  lucifer-match  trade  the  monopoly  of 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  has  sub- 
mitted a  bill  to  that  effect.  Another  of  its  projected 
measures  is  one  to  secure  for  the  state  an  exclusive  right 
of  property  in  all  literary  and  musical  works  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  copyright.  This  would  give  the  govern- 
ment sole  possession  of  the  works  of  dead  authors  and 
composers.  This  is  one  of  those  not  infrequent  move- 
ments in  which  governments  that  are  energetically  com- 
bating socialism  do  it  the  honor  of  practicing  it. 
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ITALY. 

The  Italian  parliament  opened  on  December  3.  The 
king  in  his  speech  from  the  throne  promised  the  intro- 
duction of  educational,  social,  military,  and  financial  re- 
forms. Measures  were  announced  for  reduction  of  expen- 
diture and  increase  of  revenue.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
refer  to  the  coolness  with  which  the  public  and  the  parlia- 
ment received  the  king  and  his  speech.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, the  general  opinion,  that,  though  Premier  Crispi 
has  many  adversaries,  he  has  strength  adequate  to  the 
situation,  and  that  no  other  leader  is  available  for  the 
government  of  Italy.  Signor  Biancheri,  president  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  resigned  his  office  December  12, 
because,  in  spite  of  his  refusal  to  receive  and  read  ex- 
Premier  Giolitti's  documents  conveying  startling  charges 
against  Signor  Crispi  and  many  other  members  of  the 
government,  those  documents  had  been  received  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  chamber — the  speaker  contending  that  the 
only  proper  course  for  a  thorough  examination  would  be 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  courts  of  law.  He  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resignation. 

The  Banca  Romana  affair — involving  the  embezzlement 
of  nearly  $10,000,000— to  which  Signor  Giolitti's  docu- 
ments referred,  is  one  of  the  gravest  financial  scandals  of 
recent  years  in  Europe,  and  has  also  been  made  to  involve 
much  personal  bitterness,  Signor  Crispi  and  members  of 
his  family  being  charged  with  fraud.  The  documents 
submitted  were  stigmatized  by  Crispi  on  December  15  as 
"a  mass  of  lies  and  slanders."  The  premier  also  lodged 
an  information  with  the  public  prosecutor,  charging 
Signor  Giolitti  with  forgery;  whereupon  the  latter  dis- 
creetly departed  from  the  country.  The  excitement  being 
such  as  to  preclude  calm  investigation,  the  king  prorogued 
the  parliament  December  15,  and  appointed  a  commission 
of  investigation.  The  chairman  has  stated  as  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  commission,  that  the  documents  contained 
only  shameless  fabrications  and  furnished  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  connecting  Crispi  or  the  present  government  with 
the  bank  scandal.  This  verdict  has  largely  restored  the 
confidence  of  the  king  and  the  people  in  their  premier; 
meanwhile  the  prorogation  of  parliament  enables  accuser 
and  accused  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  deficit  in  national  finances  grows  from  year  to 
year;  it  is  estimated  for  this  year  at  $12,000,000,  which 
the  financial  minister  is  reported  as  proposing  to  meet 
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with  $4,000,000  retrenchments  and  $8,000,000  fresh  taxes. 
But  economy  by  dispensing  with  needless  public  officials 
is  not  easy  in  Italy,  where  the  government  always  has 
occasion  to  fear  the  political  revenge  of  its  discharged 
servants. 

A  dispatch  from  Rome,  November  20,  announces  a  re- 
duction of  $60,000  for  the  year  in  the  papal  budget.  The 
chief  source  of  pa- 
pal revenue,  "Pe- 
ter's Pence,"  has  re- 
cently  fallen  off 
about  one-half  by 
reason,  it  is  said,  of 
the  alienation  from 
the  Holy  See,  of 
many  aristocratic 
and  wealthy  Roman 
Catholics  on  account 
of  the  surprisingly 
liberal,  almost  so- 
cialistic, encyclicals 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
This  painful  situa- 
tion of  the  finances 
has  been  brought  to 
the  pope's  attention; 
but  he  protests  that 
he  cannot  on  account 
of  it  alter  the  line 
of  conduct  which  he 
has  adopted  for  the 
good  of  the  church. 

The  radical  type  of  Italian  socialism,  bordering  on 
anarchism,  is  well  known,  and  accounts  for  the  arbitrary 
course  of  the  government  under  Premier  Crispi  in  dissolv- 
ing by  royal  decree  all  the  labor  unions  in  the  kingdom. 
Labor  in  Italy  is  almost  entirely  identified  with  socialism 
of  this  extreme  type;  meanwhile  the  electoral  franchise  is 
practically  universal,  and  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
laborers  form  about  four-fifths  of  the  population.  Such 
a  situation  under  a  monarchy  may  explain,  if  not  excuse, 
some  arbitrary  procedures. 

Brigands  captured  and  held  for  hours  the  town  of  Tor- 
toli,  Sardinia,  after  a  fight  in  which  they  wounded  thirty 
men.  Their  plunder  in  coins,  gold,  and  jewels,  collected 
from  houses  and  shops,  amounted  to  a  value  of  about  $40,- 
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000.     In  Cagliari  it  is  said  that  the  brigands  are  not  pro- 
fessional bandits,  but  residents  of  the  Tortoli  district. 

A  noteworthy  educational  and  sociological  event  is  the 
graduation  from  the  University  of  Rome  of  the  first  woman 
in  modern  times  to  leave  an  Italian  university  with  the 
title  doctor  of  laws.  The  young  woman,  now  about 
twenty-one  years  old,  is  Theresina  Labriola,  daughter  of 
a  professor  of  philosophy,  history,  etc.,  in  the  ancient 
university.  Her  graduating  thesis  is  lauded  as  of  remark- 
able brilliancy.  Her  mother  is  of  an  old  Pomeranian 
noble  family  of  repute  in  the  history  of  Prussia.  The 
young  lady  and  her  brother  are  to  engage  in  partnership 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  Rome. 

SPAIN. 

The  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Spain  by  the  Protestant  primate  of  Ireland,  Dr, 
Plunket  (p.  665),  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from 
the  papal  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  liberal 
press  expressed  hearty  approval  of  the  act  of  the  Irish 
prelate,  published  attacks  on  the  nuncio  for  meddling  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  Spain,  and  recommended  that  the 
government  should  return  to  him  his  passports. 

The  ministry  resigned  toward  the  end  of  October,  be- 
cause of  irreconcilable  differences  between  ministers  in 
relation  to  the  new  tariff  bill.  Premier  Sagasta,  it  is  re- 
ported, stood  with  a  majority  of  his  associates  as  an  advo- 
cate of  freer  trade  relations  with  foreign  countries.  Span- 
ish usage  or  law  gives  to  the  head  of  a  ministry  unrestricted 
power  of  choosing  his  official  associates;  and  on  receiving  a 
commission  to  form  a  new  ministry  Sefior  Sagasta  took  five 
of  the  members  of  the  former  cabinet  and  three  new  men, 
one  of  whom,  Sefior  Abarzuza,  has  been  virtual  leader  of 
the  possibilists  or  moderate  republicans  ever  since  Sefior 
Castelar  announced  his  retirement  from  active  political 
life. 

The  revenue  from  internal  taxes  showed  a  gratifying 
increase  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  financial  year — 
7,000,000  pesetas  (say  $1,330,000)  in  excess  of  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  the  year  before.  An  inquiry  into  charges 
of  fraud  and  peculation  brought  against  tax-collectors  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  developed  at  Malaga  facts 
showing  falsification  of  vouchers  involving  frauds  to  the 
amount  of  178,000  pesetas  ($33,800). 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Toward  the  end  of  November  the  Austrian  premier, 
Prince  von  Windischgratz,  announced  to  the  Association 
for  Electoral  Reform  that  the  government  refused  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  projects  of  reform  put  forth  by  the  associ- 
ation. It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  government  in 
Austria,  he  declared,  that  the  electorate  shall  be  divided 
into  social  strata;  hence  that  any  steps  toward  universal 
suffrage  are  inadmissible.  The  only  concession  the  premier 
would  make  to  the  advocates  of  a  more  liberal  electoral 
system  was  to  empower  the  laboring  classes  through  their 
corporations  to  send  representatives  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

On  December  2  it  was  announced  from  Berlin  that  the 
imperial  Austrian  government  had  concluded  negotiations 
with  the  Rothschild  syndicate  for  a  loan  of  76,000,000 
florins  ($36,000,000)  in  gold,  the  gold  coin  being  required 
to  complete  the  reform  of  the  currency  of  the  empire. 

Though  the  faculty  of  philosophy  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  unanimously  presented  to  the  government  the 
name  of  Professor  Brentano  as  that  of  an  eminently  fit 
candidate  to  occupy  a  vacant  chair  of  philosophy  in  that 
seat  of  learning,  the  nomination  was  rejected  by  the  im- 
perial authorities.  Brentano  was  formerly  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  renounced  his  order  at  the 
declaration  of  papal  infallibility.  He  was  at  that  time  a 
professor  in  the  university,  but  on  entering  into  an  en- 
gagement of  marriage  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
post.  Though  no  longer  a  professor  by  title,  he  has  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  faculty  fulfilled  the  essential  duties  of  a 
professor. 

The  resignation  of  the  Hungarian  premier,  Dr.Wekerle, 
and  his  ministry,  was  accepted  by  the  emperor  December 
28.  That  ministry  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  legislative 
chambers  in  October,  the  house  of  delegates  and  the  house 
of  magnates  having  approved  the  bills  defining  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state,  regulating  civil  marriages, 
requiring  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  and  determin- 
ing the  religious  status  of  children  born  of  mixed  mar- 
riages. In  the  house  of  magnates  these  measures  had  been 
obstinately  resisted  by  the  conservatives  and  the  great 
church  dignitaries;  and  not  until  December  10  was  the 
emperor's  sanction  obtained  and  published.  Two  other 
bills  of  a  similar  character,  one  relating  to  absolute  free- 
dom of  worship,  or  rather  of  thought,  and  the  other  con- 
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cerning  the  official  recognition  of  Judaism,  were  passed 
by  the  deputies,  but  rejected  by  the  magnates.  Before 
resigning  his  office,  Dr.  Wekerle  announced  his  intention 
to  present  again  these  measures  to  the  upper  house,  and  to 
stand  or  fall  on  that  issue.  The  reason  of  the  ministry's 
resignation  assigned  by  him  was  that  they  '*  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  their  monarch."  Pending  the  imperial 
sanction  of  the  three  bills,  it  was  known  that  many  of  the 
details  were  not  pleasing  to  the  monarch,  especially  those 
which  abridged  the  political  power  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Nevertheless  Francis  Joseph,  convinced  of  the  unavoidable- 
ness  of  the  proposed  reforms,  supported  his  minister  stead- 
fastly. The  real  explanation  of  Dr.  Wekerle's  action  in 
resigning  would  seem  to  be  that  he  hopes  to  gain  some 
tactical  advantages  for  the  liberal  party  by  retiring  for  a 
while  to  a  private  station.  When  the  year  closed  no  new 
Hungarian  cabinet  had  yet  been  formed.  Dr.  Banff y  was 
regarded  as  likely  to  be  named  premier.  A  new  organ  of 
the  Catholics  of  Hungary,  supported  by  the  patronage  of 
Cardinal  Vaszary,  the  Hungarian  primate,  counsels  quiet 
submission  to  the  new  order  of  things  instituted  by  the 
ecclesiastico-political  bills.  The  pope's  protest  against 
the  bills  was  moderate  in  tone,  his  holiness  strongly  con- 
demning the  violent  utterances  of  some  of  the  clerical 
journals. 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

The  voting  for  members  of  the  Norwegian  storthing, 
a  process  extending  over  several  weeks,  was  completed  by 
the  middle  of  October.  The  result  was  a  victory,  but  a 
loss  of  five  members,  to  the  radical  or  liberal  party.  In 
the  former  storthing  there  were  sixty-four  liberals,  thirty- 
five  conservatives,  fifteen  moderates.  In  the  new  storth- 
ing the  party  of  the  moderates  will  have  no  representation; 
while  the  conservatives  will  show  a  gain  equal  to  the  whole 
moderate  strength,  and  five  votes  more,  or  55  votes  in  all. 
The  liberals  lose  these  five  representatives,  having  now 
only  fifty-nine  instead  of  the  sixty-four  they  had  in  the 
previous  legislature.  But  these  figures  are  not  final.  Six 
seats  of  conservative  deputies  were  subject  to  contest  on 
the  ground  of  alleged  irregular  and  illegal  tactics.  It 
is  probable  that  these  seats  will  be  given  to  liberals:  in 
that  event  the  liberals  would  have  one  representative  more 
than  in  the  previous  storthing.  The  liberals  will  not 
hold   all  the  constituencies   represented  by  them  in  the 
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former  storthing,  even  though  all  the  contested  seats 
should  be  awarded  to  them;  but  on  the  other  hand  Christ- 
iania, the  capital,  together  with  Trondhjem  and  Ber- 
gen, will  now  for  the  first  time  be  represented  by  liberal 
deputies.  The  conservative  gains  were  in  strictly  rural 
districts;  and  the  defection  of  many  such  districts  is  in- 
terpreted by  the  unionists  (or  friends  of  the  Swedish  con- 
nection) as  a  token  that  the  peasant  proprietors  are  be- 
coming disgusted  with  the  alliance  between  the  radicals 
(or  liberals)  and  the  socialists.  Much  as  they  hate  the 
predominance  of  Sweden,  the  agriculturists  hate  socialism 
more. 

However  the  contests  for  seats  in  the  storthing  may 
be  decided,  even  though  every  case  should  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  radical  contestants,  the  liberal  party  will  fall 
short  of  the  number  of  members  (seventy)  requisite  to  give 
them  a  "working  majority. "  Had  they  seventy  votes, 
they  would  control  the  storthing  absolutely,  and  the 
king's  opposition  would  avail  nothing.  They  could  in- 
stitute a  government  department  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Christiania,  and  consulates  in  foreign  countries  in  behalf 
of  Norwegian  interests.  Had  not  the  alleged  alliance  of 
liberalism  with  socialism  come  in  to  alarm  the  rural  pop- 
ulation, it  is  conceded  that  the  new  storthing  would  have 
been  radical  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  "socialists 
pure  and  simple,"  as  shown  by  their  vote  in  the  popular 
balloting,  form  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
electorate;  of  150,000  votes  cast,  only  529  were  cast  by  so- 
cialists, namely,  in  Christiania  521  votes,  in  Bergen  three, 
in  Trondhjem  and  four  other  localities  one  each.  As  so- 
cialists everywhere  are  insistent  for  that  loyalty  to  party 
which  prompts  a  man  to  "  stand  up  and  be  counted,"  it  is 
plain  that  outside  of  the  principal  centres  of  population — 
indeed  outside  of  the  capital  city,  Christiania — socialism 
has  no  strength  in  Norway.  Evidently  the  cry  of  "so- 
cialism "  was  a  ruse  of  the  conservative  party  managers 
to  demoralize  the  farmers.  The  term  of  the  newly 
elected  legislature  is  three  years.  The  elections  from  be- 
ginning to  end  were  conducted  in  an  orderly  way,  yet 
with  a  passionate  earnestness  well  befitting  the  issues  that 
were  up  for  the  people's  judgment — whether  the  union 
with  Sweden  should  be  maintained,  or  whether  Norway 
should  secede  and  become  an  independent  kingdom,  or 
rather  perhaps  an  independent  republic.  The  result  of 
the  election  gives  no  advantage  either  to  unionists  or  to 
secessionists,  to  monarchists  or  to  republicans;  and  the  strife 
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of  parties  will  hardly  be  less  keen  during  the  coming  three 
years  than  in  those  just  past.  The  injection  of  the  ques- 
tion of  socialism  into  Norwegian  national  politics,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  make  some  of  the  advocates  of  merely 
political  revolution  lukewarm  toward  that  cause. 

DENMARK. 

On  November  9  occurred  an  event  destined  to  have 
the  most  important  bearing  upon  commerce  traversing  the 
Baltic  and  North  seas — namely,  the  opening  of  Copen- 
hagen as  a  free  port  to  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  British  traveller,  Robert 
Molesworth,  pointed  out  that  the  excellence  of  the  port  of 
Copenhagen  fitted  it  to  become  "  the  mart  and  staple  of  all 
the  traffic  of  the  Baltic;"  but  it  was  not  until  1890,  after 
Germany  had  begun  construction  of  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  canal  (p.  661),  that  the  Danish  legislature  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  project  of  making  the  capital  a  free  port. 

The  port  of  Copenhagen,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
is  now  treated  as  lying  practically  outside  the  customs 
control  of  Denmark.  The  tonnage  dues,  which  all  in- 
coming vessels  had  to  pay,  have  been  abolished;  and  only 
nominal  rates  are  charged  for  the  use  of  wharves  and  ma- 
chinery, while  coal  is  furnished  at  the  lowest  market  rates 
from  a  large  depot  maintained  for  the  purpose.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Hamburg  and  Bremen  owe  their  prosperity 
largely  to  the  former  freedom  of  their  ports,  there  are  not 
a  few  who  predict  that  Copenhagen  will  now  become  the 
great  central  emporium  from  which  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  ports  along  the  Baltic  will  draw  their 
supplies  of  the  commodities  produced  in  western  Europe 
and  America. 

The  area  of  the  port  of  Copenhagen  is  over  82,000 
acres.  It  is  completely  protected  from  the  fury  of  storms. 
There  are  nearly  five  miles  of  wharfage  and  a  mean  depth 
of  thirty-one  feet  of  water,  which  makes  even  the  largest 
trans-Atlantic  steamers  independent  of  tide;  while  every 
modern  appliance,  such  as  huge  elevators,  electric  cranes, 
warehouses,  railroad  ferryboats,  etc.,  is  at  hand  to  facili- 
tate unloading,  storage,  and  transshipment  of  freight. 

BELGIUM. 

The  General  Election. — The  popular  voting  for 
members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  took  place  October 
14.     The  result  was  looked  forward  to  with  profound  in- 
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terest  and  some  anxiety,  this  being  the  first  election  of 
members  of  the  legislative  body  under  the  law  of  uni- 
versal suffrage.  By  that  law  the  electorate  is  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  members  of  which  have  each  one,  or 
two,  or  three  votes.  This  difference  is  denoted  by  the 
terms  univox,  bivox,  and  trivox.  All  male  citizens  25 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  have  resided  a  year  or  more  in 
an  electoral  district,  are  voters  therein,  having  one  vote 
only  (univox)  unless  they  possess  the  qualifications  of  bi- 
vox and  trivox  electors.  To  the  class  of  bivox  voters  be- 
long all  married  men  and  widowers  who  pay  personal 
taxes  of  five  francs  or  more.  The  third  class  comprises 
all  male  citizens  of  the  voting  age  possessing  a  certain 
moderately  high  educational  qualification.  To  this  class 
belong  the  entire  body  of  the  priesthood,  fully  10,000  men. 
Voting  in  all  classes  is  compulsory.  By  the  1,200,000 
electors,  2,111,000  votes  were  cast.  The  univox  voters  con- 
stitute rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  electorate. 

There  were  three  parties  in  the  field  with  candidates — 
clericals,  liberals,  and  socialists;  there  were  also  in  some 
districts  Christian  socialist  candidates;  and  radical  liberals 
were  in  many  cases  supported  by  socialist  votes. 

The  election  of  October  14  proving  indecisive  in  sev- 
eral constituencies,  supplementary  elections  were  held  in 
those  constituencies  one  week  later.  The  official  returns 
then  showed  104  clerical  candidates  elected,  twenty-nine 
socialists  and  radicals,  and  nineteen  liberals:  clerical  ma- 
jority fifty-six.  This  majority  is  even  more  potent  than  the 
figure  fifty-six  would  by  itself  indicate,  for  the  animosity 
between  socialists  and  liberals  is  more  bitter  than  between 
either  of  those  parties  and  the  clericals.  In  some  districts 
clerical  candidates  were  supported  by  socialist  votes  to  de- 
feat liberals. 

In  the  elections  of  members  of  the  provincial  councils, 
after  supplementary  ballotings,  the  clericals  were  seen  to 
have  been  not  less  successful  than  in  the  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  In  the  council  of  the 
province  of  Brabant  the  clerical  majority  is  five,  viz.,  cler- 
icals forty-eight,  liberals  forty-one,  socialists  two.  In  the 
councils  of  all  the  Flemish  provinces,  except  Antwerp  and 
Ghent,  the  clericals  are  in  the  majority. 

New  Parliament  in  Session. — The  parliament  met 
November  13.  The  Flemish  delegates  nearly  all  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  the  Flemish  tongue,  amid  the  pro- 
tests of  the  delegates  from  the  Walloon  provinces,  who 
are  strongly  socialistic,  and  who  use  the  French  language. 
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Previously  French  had  been  the  language  of  the  chamber. 
The  leader  of  the  Flemish  deputies,  Mr.  Coremans,  offered 
a  resolution  that  Flemish  shorthand  reporters  should  be 
employed  in  addition  to  French.  The  opening  debates 
were  marked  by  angry  disputes  between  clericals  and 
socialists.  A  marked  feature  of  the  representation  of  the 
Flemish  provinces  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  the 
predominance  of  the  labor  element — agriculturists  and  in- 
dustrial operatives. 

"  This  assembly,"  says  the  Paris  Figaro,  "  is  essentially  a  cham- 
ber of  workingmen — genuine  men  of  the  people  and  true  working- 
men.  In  other  parliaments  the  workingmen  are  generally  to  be  found 
only  on  the  socialist  benches;  here  they  sit  among  the  conservatives." 

The  premier,  M.  de  Burlet,  in  his  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  announced  that  the  gov- 
ernment purposed  to  introduce  a  bill  granting  a  personal 
civil  status  to  trade-unions.  Among  other  important 
measures  of  social  reform  promised,  were  bills  for  amend- 
ing the  law  of  succession  as  between  husband  and  wife; 
for  a  reform  of  the  law  affecting  contracts  for  labor;  for 
insurance  of  workmen  against  accidents;  for  instituting 
miners'  provident  funds;  to  facilitate  saving  by  married 
women;  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  industrial  and  labor 
councils;  for  revision  of  the  communal  electorate;  and  for 
amendment  of  the  statutes  relating  to  elementary  educa- 
tion. Further,  the  government  was  to  propose  legislation 
providing  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  bur- 
dens of  military  service.  This  broad  program  of  reform 
was  evidently  designed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  laboring  classes,  and  to  checkmate  the  social- 
ist propaganda. 

The  Antwerp  Fair. — The  World's  Fair  which  was 
opened  at  Antwerp  May  5  (p.  430),  was  formally  closed 
October  2.  To  France  were  granted  the  highest  awards, 
among  them  159  grand  prizes.  To  exhibitois  from  the 
United  States  122  awards  of  various  classes  were  made. 

SERYIA. 

The  cabinet  of  M.  Nicolaievitch,  formed  in  April 
(p.  432),  resigned  October  26,  and  was  succeeded  two  days 
later  by  a  ministry  under  M.  Christitch.  The  new  cab- 
inet, with  two  exceptions,  is  composed  of  progressists. 
The  change  is  of  local  importance  only,  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  government  remaining  what  it  was.  M.  Christitch 
is  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  present  Obrenovitch  dynasty, 
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and  is  best  known  outside  of  Servia  for  his  vigorous  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection  in  the  Timok  valley  in  1883. 

BULGARIA. 

In  his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  sobranje, 
the  premier,  M.  Stoiloff,  confessed  the  debt  of  gratitude 
due  to  Russia,  a  country  with  which,  he  said,  Bulgarians 
are  bound  by  affinity  of  language  and  a  common  religion. 
To  Russia  they  owe  the  liberation  of  their  country,  why 
then  should  the  two  countries  be  at  enmity?  But,  accord- 
ing to  certain  newspapers,  the  condition  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Russia  is  the  cession  of  Burgas  and  Varna 
to  that  power,  and  the  appointment  of  Russian  officers  to 
the  higher  commands  in  the  army.  That  condition  the 
premier  declares  impossible  under  the  Bulgarian  consti- 
tution. The  speech  gave  offense  to  the  Russian  emperor, 
Alexander  III.;  and  Alexander's  successor,  Nicholas  II., 
gave  a  cold  reception  to  the  representatives  of  the  Bul- 
garian government  when  they  visited  St.  Petersburg  bear- 
ing the  sobranjVs  resolutions  of  condolence  on  Alexander 
IIl.'s  death.  Thus  were  dispelled  some  of  the  rumors  as 
to  the  conciliatory  attitude  shown  by  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas in  receiving  and  replying  directly  to  a  telegram  of 
condolence  addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Ferdinand  on  the 
occasion  of  the  late  czar's  death. 

To  placate  Russia  M.  Stoiloff  proposed  the  granting  of 
an  amnesty  to  all  the  military  officers  and  civilians  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand's predecessor.  The  proposal  brought  on  a  crisis  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  ministry  resigned  their  offices.  A 
new  ministry  was  constituted  by  M.  Stoiloff.  An  act  of 
amnesty  was  passed  by  the  sobranje  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  In  this  amnesty  are  comprehended  all  political  of- 
fenders charged  with  offenses  of  date  subsequent  to 
December  24,  1883.  Three  classes  of  offenders  are  ex- 
cepted, and  among  them  the  men  (with  their  immediate 
accomplices)  who  abducted  Prince  Alexander. 

ROUMANIA. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  better  known  to 
the  world  at  large  under  the  nom  de plume  of  "Carmen 
Sylva,"  was  celebrated  with  popular  rejoicings  through- 
out the  kingdom  on  November  15  and  several  succeeding 
days. 

Vol.  4.-58, 
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GREECE. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  crisis  seems  impending  in 
the  Greek  chamber,  which  is  merely  a  counterpart  of  the 
impending  financial  and  economic  crisis  in  the  country. 
The  trouble  is  aggravated  by  the  distress  in  the  currant- 
growing  districts,  of  which  political  agitators  have  taken 
advantage. 

The  budget  submitted  by  M.  Tricoupis  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November  estimated  the  revenue  for  the  coming 
year  at  91,000,000  drachmae,  and  expenditure  at  90,000,000 
(1  drachma  equals  about  19.3  cents).  It  was  announced  that 
a  bill  abolishing  the  octroi  would  be  introduced,  a  slight 
additional  duty  would  be  imposed  on  grain  imports,  and 
the  moneys  hitherto  expended  by  townships  on  primary 
education  and  military  police  would  be  defrayed  by  the 
state. 

The  budget  met  with  organized  obstruction  which  the 
government  were  unable  to  overcome,  and  at  the  final  ses- 
sion before  the  Christmas  recess  they  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt. 

At  large  mass  meetings  held  late  in  December  in 
Pyrgos  and  Philiatra,  it  was  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes  until 
some  measure  of  relief  in  the  present  crisis  had  been 
adopted  by  the  chamber. 


INDIA. 

The  Poona  Riot.— The  religious  riots  of  1893  (Vol.  3, 
p.  609)  were  recalled  to  mind  by  a  fanatical  outburst  which 
took  place  on  the  night  of  September  12  in  the  present  year 
at  Poona,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
and  a  city  which  is  regarded  as  the  centre  of  modern  en- 
lightenment and  western  education  in  southern  India.  The 
incident  goes  to  show  that  the  animosities  between  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos  constitute  an  ever-present  source  of 
danger  confronting  the  British  authorities.  Indeed  the 
tension  seemed  so  great  for  a  week  or  more  after  the  out- 
break, that  for  several  nights  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Bombay  itself  held  a  force  of  police  and  a  reserve  of  troops 
ready  at  a  moment's  call  to  concentrate  in  any  quarter. 
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It  appears  that  the  worshippers  of  Ganpati,  the  elephant- 
headed  god  of  wisdom,  had  determined  on  a  magnificent 
procession  on  September  13  in  honor  of  their  deity  at 
Poona.  The  night  before,  as  some  Hindoos,  who  had  been 
doing  homage  at  one  of  the  shrines  of  Ganpati,  were  pass- 
ing a  mosque,  they  disturbed  by  their  noise  the  worship  of 
the  Mohammedans  within.  The  consequence  was  a  riot, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  several  of  the  contestants, 
and  the  serious  wounding  of  others,  and  which  the  police 
had  great  difficulty  in  suppressing.  Attempts  to  renew 
hostilities  were  made  the  following  day,  but  promptly  put 
down.  Many  arrests  were  made,  but  the  subsequent  trial 
failed  to  fix  definitely  the  responsibility  for  the  disturbance. 

Fighting  on  the  Frontier. — The  close  of  1894  finds 
the  Indian  government  engaged  in  suppressing  another  of 
those  rebellious  movements  common  among  the  warlike 
tribes  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1893  a  British  envoy,  Sir  Mortimer  Durand, 
visited  Cabul,  and  effected  an  amicable  understanding  with 
the  ameer  regarding  the  borderlands,  which  have  long 
caused  trouble  to  both  English  and  Afghans,  largely  owing 
to  there  being  no  definite  fixing  of  the  limits  up  to  which 
the  respective  authorities  should  be  responsible  for  order 
(Vol.  3,  pp.  489  and  729).  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  a  British  delimitation  commission  lately 
started  for  Waziristan,  the  hill  country  west  of  the  Indian 
frontier  between  Thai  and  the  Gomul  pass.  The  Waziris 
are  a  large  tribe  of  Pathans,  and  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
of  the  many  warlike  races  on  the  frontier.  To  guard 
against  danger,  the  commissioners  were  escorted  by  a  force 
of  about  2,500  troops  under  charge  of  General  A.  H.  Tur- 
ner, late  commandant  of  the  2d  Punjab  infantry. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  3,  while  the  com- 
missioners and  escort  were  encamped  at  Wano,  a  deter- 
mined attack  was  made  upon  them  by  a  band  of  Waziris 
over  1,000  strong.  The  Goorkhas,  though  hidden  in  their 
tents  to  avoid  the  cold,  were  ready  armed,  and  after  some 
severe  fighting  put  the  Waziris  to  flight,  the  cavalry  at 
daybreak  pursuing  them  some  distance.  The  total  British 
casualties  amounted  to  forty-five  killed  and  seventy-five 
wounded,  including  one  English  officer  killed  and  five  se- 
riously wounded.     The  tribesmen  lost  about  350  killed. 

The  Waziris  subsequently  gathered  in  strength  on  the 
border  between  Waziristan  and  the  Bannu  district,  in  the 
Derajab  division  of  the  Punjab.  They  persisted  in  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  the  demands  of  the  Indian   government, 
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which  included  the  return  of  all  the  arms  and  horses  stolen, 
or  a  money  payment  instead,  the  surrender  of  their  most  ac- 
tive leaders,  and  the  banishment  of  their  chief  adviser. 
Accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  December  an  expedition 
of  three  separate  columns  was  sent  out  under  command  of 
Sir  William  Lockhart  to  punish  the  tribesmen  who  attacked 
the  camp  at  Wano,  to  exact  the  government's  terms  of 
reparation,  and  to  assist  further  in  carrying  out  the  demar- 
cation of  Waziristan.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  columns 
had  penetrated  far  into  the  hostile  Mahsud  Waziri  coun- 
try, meeting  with  no  organized  opposition.  The  tribesmen 
had  retired  to  the  higher  hills,  and  were  reported  to  be 
terror  stricken  by  the  unexpectedly  rapid  advance  of  the 
invading  columns. 

Education  in  India. — The  following  statistics  regard- 
ing education  in  British  India,  based  upon  the  government 
report  for  the  quinquennial  period  ended  March,  1892,  are 
interesting: 

In  March,  1892,  one  in  every  nine  of  children  of  a  school -going  age 
was  at  school;  but  of  girls  alone,  only  one  in  fifty.  In  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  Oude,  or  Hindostan  proper,  public  instruction 
has  receded;  in  all  the  other  provincial  governments  it  is  making 
steady  progress.  This  is  the  more  surprising,  because  it  was  in  Hin- 
dostan that  Mr.  Thomason  began  the  great  movement  of  primary 
schools,  in  which  the  other  authorities  have  since  followed  that  lieu- 
tenant-governor. In  the  Punjab,  Mohammedans  distance  the  Sikhs 
and  ordinary  Hindoos,  and  also  in  the  Central  Provinces,  in  the  pro- 
portion who  attend  school.  Elsewhere  the  Moslems  lag  behind,  es- 
pecially in  Bengal,  where  they  form  about  a  third  of  the  dense  popu- 
lation. In  1892,  in  British  India,  3,856,821  boys  and  339,043  girls 
were  at  school.  More  than  half  of  these,  or  53  per  cent,  were  in  aided 
as  distinguished  from  state  schools.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  instruction  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Even  in  the  middle  schools,  English  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  vernacular  as  the  medium  of  instruction.  In  secondary 
schools,  high  English  education  shows  a  larger  advance  than  ever. 
Even  in  the  primary  schools  of  Madras,  Lower  Burmah,  and  Coorg, 
English  is  now  taught.  The  colleges  are  so  much  better  filled  than 
before  that  the  cost  of  educating  each  student  for  graduation  in  the 
universities  has  diminished  from  211  rupees  a  year  to  166  rupees,  only 
one-fourth  of  which  falls  on  the  government. 

Population  of  India. — According  to  the  census  of 
1891  the  population  of  British  India  and  the  native  states 
was  287,223,431,  an  increase  of  34,000,000  in  ten  years. 
Of  these,  according  to  religion,  there  were  207,731,727  Hin- 
doos, 57,321,164  Mohammedans,  9,820,467  aboriginals, 
7,131,361  Buddhists,  2,284,380  Christians,  1,907,833  Sikhs, 
1,416,638  Jains,  89,904  Parsees,  17,194  Jews,  and  42,763 
of  other  religions.     Of  the  Christian  population  1,315,263 
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were  certified  to  be  Bom  an  Catholics,  and  the  remainder, 
969,117,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  Syriacs,  etc., 
Protestants. 


AUSTRALASIA. 


Victoria. — While  in  no  sense  a  free-trade  victory,  the 
result  of  the  election  held  in  Victoria  toward  the  end  of 
September  (p.  675)  may  be  better  described  as  a  victory  for 
tariff  reform  with  incidental  protection,  than  as  a  purely 
protectionist  victory,  which  the  earliest  press  reports  de- 
scribed it  to  be.  Out  of  the  ninety-five  members  returned, 
forty-four  are  pledged  to  a  substantial  reduction  of  tariff, 
and  fourteen  to  tariff  reform  in  a  sense  which  means  the 
nearest  possible  approach  to  free  trade.  These  numbers 
represent  a  majority  in  the  assembly  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  customs  duties ;  and  the  new  government  of  Hon.  George 
Turner  has  in  contemplation,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 
frank  revision  of  the  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue  only. 

The  lines  of  the  tariff  struggle  in  Victoria  have  some- 
what altered  of  late.  The  party  of  tariff  reform  has  aban- 
doned the  free-trade  policy,  and  now  wishes  to  be  known 
as  the  party  of  free  production  with  tariff  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. It  is  quite  willing  to  concede  a  high  tariff  on  arti- 
cles of  which  the  taxation  will  bring  in  revenue  without 
crippling  important  natural  industries.  It  declares  its 
firm  intention  to  safeguard  all  vested  interests;  and,  even 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  intercolonial  free  trade,  now 
prominently  discussed,  it  is  careful  to  announce  that  its 
favorable  attitude  toward  the  proposed  arrangement  will 
not  be  allowed  to  involve  unreasonable  interference  with 
the  protection  of  Victorian  industries  against  the  outside 
world.  It  is  announced  that  a  special  session  of  parlia- 
ment will  be  called  in  March,  1895,  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  tariff  revision.  The  regular  session  of  parliament, 
which  began  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  has  in  the  mean- 
time been  devoted  to  retrenchments  and  some  modifica- 
tion of  taxes.  It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  tax  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  land,  a  tax  on  property  held  by 
absentee  owners,  and  a  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  other 
sources;  also  to  make  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  salaries 
of  ministers  and  legislators,  and  a  reduction  in  the  emolu- 
ments of  future  governors,  judges,  and  agents-general. 

New  Zealand. — The  results  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  woman  suffrage  in  New  Zealand 
are  likely  to  furnish  many  interesting  and  profitable  les- 
sons.   According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Norwood  Young, 
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who  writes  (possibly  with  prejudice)  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  those  results  are  unfavorable  to  the  innovation. 
Under  the  law  of  1893  granting  them  the  franchise,  the 
women  have  now  voted  at  two  different  elections — one  the 
general  election  near  the  end  of  1893,  when  they  polled 
90,000  votes  as  against  129,000  polled  by  the  men;  the 
other  in  March,  1894,  when  they  voted  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. The  results  in  both  elections,  Mr.  Young  thinks,  go 
to  prove  that  women  are  not  likely  to  form  an  independent 
factor  in  politics,  but  will  merely  "emphasize  the  drift  of 
public  opinion." 

At  the  election  in  March,  four  issues  were  to  be  voted 
on,  namely,  whether  the  number  of  licenses  should  (1)  re- 
main unaltered,  or  (2)  be  reduced,  or  (3)  be  abolished,  and 
(4)  what  persons  should  be  elected  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sion.    The  result  is  stated  thus: 

"  More  than  half  the  districts  failed  to  carry  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  licensed  houses.  One  small  country  district  of  Scotch 
farmers  managed  to  muster  a  three-fifths  majority  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibition; but  all  the  others  contented  themselves  with  reduction  only. 
One  district  elected  a  woman  to  their  temperance  committee,  but  in 
most  cases  the  committees  elected  consisted  largely  of  the  nominees 
of  the  publicans.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  reduction  which  these 
committees  carry  out  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  maximum  of 
25  per  cent. 

' '  In  spite  of  such  efforts  as  had  never  before  been  put  forward  in 
the  cause  of  temperance,  the  women  altogether  failed  to  take  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  the  liquor  traffic, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  total  abolition  of  public  houses,  which  they  were 
so  strongly  urged  to  carry  out.  The  publican  has  learned  that  the 
female  vote  is  not  likely  to  be  much  worse  for  him  than  the  male. 
Female  influence  may  have  slightly  jogged  the  elbow  of  the  temper- 
ance reformer,  but  the  results  have  been  by  no  means  of  a  startling 
character.  Brewery  shares  have  not  fallen  in  value  since  women  ob- 
tained the  franchise." 

Even  as  regards  the  question  of  moral  purity  of  can- 
didates, Mr.  Young  thinks  that  the  woman  vote  was  of  but 
little  influence  one  way  or  the  other,  the  new  parliament, 
elected  by  the  votes  of  men  and  women,  being  "neither 
better  nor  worse "  than  the  previous  one  elected  by  the 
votes  of  men  alone. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Young's  conclusions: 

' '  It  would  seem  that  the  women  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
prevailing  currents  of  the  time.  Women  seldom  originate  their  own 
opinions;  these  are  in  the  main  a  reflex  of  the  opinions  of  those  about 
them.  The  quickness  and  intelligence  of  women  are  nowhere  more 
strongly  shown  than  in  their  ready  ability  to  pick  up  the  tone  and 
tendency  of  the  moment.  That  they  will  continue  to  exhibit  this 
sensitive,  sympathetic  character  when  recording  their  votes,  seems 
the  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  New 
Zealand.' 


SAMOA.  on 

The  above  observations  and  conclusions  are  at  least 
worthy  of  being  noted,  whatever  may  be  their  argumenta- 
tive value. 

On  the  night  of  October  28,  a  terrible  disaster  occurred 
off  the  northern  coast  of  New  Zealand.  The  steamer 
Wairarapa,  belonging  to  the  Union  Steamship  Company 
of  New  Zealand,  bound  from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  to  Auck- 
land, N.  Z.,  went  ashore  during  a  heavy  sea  on  Great  Bar- 
rier island,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  About  sixty  passen- 
gers and  twenty  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  including  Cap- 
tain Mcintosh  of  the  wrecked  vessel.  A  court  of  inquiry, 
subsequently  sitting  at  Auckland,  found  the  disaster  to  be 
due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  officers  of 
the  ship. 

MALAYSIA. 

The  terrible  reverse  of  August,  1894,  which  befell  the 
forces  of  the  Dutch  on  the  island  of  Lombok  (p.  676),  has 
been  avenged.  About  the  middle  of  November  the  Bal- 
inese  stronghold  of  Tjakra  Negara  was  stormed  and  cap- 
tured, the  Dutch  losing  about  150  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  native  loss  being  several  hundred.  Shortly  there- 
after the  rajah  of  Lombok,  his  son,  and  grandson  surren- 
dered, and  the  natives  began  to  hand  in  their  arms. 
There  are  said  to  be  still  a  few  malcontents,  including 
two  relatives  of  the  rajah,  but  they  are  not  now  expected 
to  give  much  trouble.  The  natives  have  been  so  com- 
pletely humbled,  that  the  government  of  Java  is  to-day  in 
practical  control  of  the  island. 

The  responsibility  for  the  disastrous  defeat  of  last 
August  is  to  be  fixed  by  court-martial.  With  regard  to 
the  future  of  Lombok  and  Bali,  the  government  at  Ba- 
tavia  may  possibly  decide  to  follow  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  in  such  cases,  which  not  only  punishes  treason, 
but  makes  its  repetition  impossible. 

SAMOA. 

Among  the  natives  in  the  notorious  Atna  district,  disaf- 
fection with  the  recognized  government  of  King  Malietoa 
still  continues,  creating  a  situation  of  unceasing  tension 
and  anxiety.  At  Lufi-Lufi,  the  capital  of  the  district,  on 
November  14,  the  land  commissioners  attempted  to  hold  a 
session;  but  the  natives  declined  to  receive  them  in  their  offi- 
cial capacity,  because,  as  one  of  their  spokesmen  explained, 
they  regarded  Malietoa  as  a  part  of  the  court,  and  they  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  in  any  way.     Both 
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factions  are  armed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  prepared 
for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

By  the  first  week  in  December  the  land  commissioners 
had  completed  their  task,  and  forwarded  their  reports  to 
the  supreme  court. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HAWAII. 

Admiral  Walker's  Report.— The  correspondence 
between  the  United  States  navy  department  and  Rear- Ad- 
miral J.  Gr.  Walker,  who  superintended  the  recent  survey 
of  Pearl  Harbor  to  determine  its  facilities  as  a  coaling 
and  repair  station  for  United  States  warships,  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  contributions  to  literature  bearing 
on  the  Hawaiian  question.  While  not  going  to  the  length 
of  outspoken  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Cleveland 
administration  in  respect  of  the  islands,  its  tenor  is  unmis- 
takably at  variance  with  that  policy.  It  was  first  made 
public  on  December  19,  being  sent  to  the  senate  in  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  following  resolution,  which 
had  been  introduced  in  that  body  on  December  4  by  Mr. 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts: 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  instructed  to  send 
to  the  senate  any  reports  or  letters  of  Rear- Admiral  J.  G.  Walker  in 
reference  to  the  Sandwich  Islands." 

Many  of  the  letters  are  of  a  formal  character,  and 
therefore  of  but  little  interest  to  the  general  reader. 
There  are  two  letters,  however,  dated  April  28  and  August 
17,  1894,  which  rank  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
official  documents  in  connection  with  the  controversy 
which  have  so  far  been  made  public.  They  deal  with  the 
political  situation  in  the  islands;  give  a  clear  view  of  the 
intrigues  by  which  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  have  sought  to  supplant  American  influence  there 
by  British  influence;  and  altogether,  in  tone  (but  not  in 
direct  statement),  are  condemnatory  of  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  United  States  government  in  the  matter  of  annex- 
ation. 

The  letter  of  April  28  dealt  with  the  then  political 
situation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  admiral, the  provisional  government  was  firmly 
established.  "Bat  there  are,  nevertheless,"  he  writes,  "two  causes 
which  give  uneasiness  to  those  having  most  at  stake  in  the  islands 
and  best  qualified  to  judge:  (1)  The  uncertainty  of  the  natives  as  to  the 
ultimate  restoration  of  the  queen;  (2)  The  possible  disaffection  of  the 
Japanese."  The  smallness  of  the  native  registration  for  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention  (p.  441)  was  due  largely 
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to  fear  of  the  penalties  of  treason  in  the  event  of  the  queen's  restora- 
tion, which  was  still  held  up  by  the  royalists  as  a  possibility  through 
intervention  of  the  United  States.  In  this  connection  Admiral 
Walker  says: 

"If  the  native  Hawaiians  could  be  fully  assured  that  the  mon- 
archy would  not  be  restored  by  outside  interference,  it  is  believed 
that  they  would  readily  participate  in  all  the  steps  for  organizing  a 
new  form  of  government.  The  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  queen  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  sentiment  of  self-inter- 
est or  of  self-preservation  in  the  event  of  a  restoration.  It  is  said, 
and  probably  truthfully,  that  many  prominent  Hawaiians  would 
speedily  detach  themselves  and  their  adherents  from  the  royalist 
party  and  enter  the  race  for  political  preferment  under  a  new  gov- 
ernment, if  they  felt  that  it  was  safe  to  do  so.  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
clearly  formulated  assurance  from  the  United  States  of  non-inter- 
ference with  the  political  affairs  of  Hawaii,  and  of  disapproval  of  such 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  other  nation,  would  rest  the  situation 
clearly  upon  its  local  merits  in  the  estimation  of  all  classes,  without 
Lope  or  fear  of  outside  pressure,  and  would  tend  to  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  all  troubles." 

The  admiral  does  not  seem  to  apprehend  great  danger  from  the 
Japanese,  although  he  says  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  pop- 
ulation, numbering  20,000,  and  stand  together  as  a  solid  body,  their 
leaders  proposing  to  claim  for  them  the  right  to  vote  under  the  same 
conditions  as  other  foreigners. 

The  letter  of  August  17  was  written  on  ship-board,  during  the  re- 
turn to  San  Francisco.  Admiral  Walker  tells,  that,  in  obedience  to 
orders  to  return  with  the  Philadelphia  to  the  Mare  Island  navy-yard, 
which  orders  reached  him  August  2,  he  had  fixed  August  8  as  the 
day  for  sailing.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  that  the  British  man- 
of-war  Champion  would  also  be  absent  from  Honolulu,  her  comman- 
der having  fixed  the  6th  as  the  day  of  his  departure  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  deep-sea  soundings  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hawaii  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pacific  cable  scheme,  which  work  was  expected  to 
occupy  about  three  weeks.     Admiral  Walker  says: 

"I  felt  that  the  departure  of  both  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
Champion  (the  only  men-of-war  at  Honolulu)  would  be,  under  exist- 
ing political  conditions,  not  unfavorable  to  order  and  security  in  the 
islands.  It  would  leave  both  parties  entirely  free  and  dependent 
upon  their  own  resources,  without  any  support,  nominal  or  actual, 
from  any  outside  source.  In  my  opinion,  the  republic  has  ample 
strength  to  maintain  itself  and  to  preserve  peace;  and  would  sup- 
press riot  or  counter-revolution  with  a  firm  hand;  but,  as  long  as 
foreign  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  the  event  of  disturbance,  to  land  forces  to  secure  the  safety 
of  life  and  property,  it  was  open  to  enemies  of  the  government  to  say 
that  tranquillity  was  maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  those  ships. 
I  found  leading  members  of  the  government  and  others  strongly  of 
this  opinion,  and  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  prospect  of  being 
left  for  a  time  entirely  alone.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  Philadelphia  was  to  leave  on  the  8th,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
among  the  English  residents  to  retain  the  Champion;  and  the  British 
minister,  Major  Wodehouse,  willingly  consented  to  order  her  to  re- 
main in  port. 

"This  change  of  plan,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made,  put  the  situation  in  a  new  and  somewhat  serious  light,  to 
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thoroughly  appreciate  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude and  ambitions  of  Major  Wodehouse.  He  had  been  at  Honolulu 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  his  constant  struggle  had  been  to  set  English 
influence  against  American  influence,  and  make  it  predominate,  and, 
as  an  essential  part  of  this  policy,  to  maintain  the  monarchy.  The 
successful  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  during 
the  last  year  of  his  diplomatic  service,  upon  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
ment, was  an  evidence  of  failure  which  made  him  bitter  and  hostile. 
Although  holding  the  position  of  British  minister,  and  transacting 
diplomatic  business  with  the  government  de  facto,  he  had  been  a  pro- 
nounced and  partizan  royalist.  It  is  currently  believed  that  he  had 
been  in  constant  secret  communication  with  Liliuokalani,  and  entirely 
in  the  confidence  of  the  royalist  leaders;  and  he  had  certainly  lost  no 
opportunity  to  embarrass  the  present  government,  disregarding  the 
courtesies  and  amenities  due  from  one  in  his  position.  But  for  his 
impending  retirement,  matters  would  have  probably  come,  some  time 
ago,  to  an  issue  which  would  have  resulted  in  his  recall  or  dismissal. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  Champion  had  the  same  interests  and 
views,  and  was  quite  ready  to  support  his  minister.  These  unusual 
circumstances  presented  the  situation  in  the  following  light: 

"The  chances  of  any  disturbance  taking  place  through  the  action 
of  the  royalists  after  the  departure  of  the  Philadelphia  were  consider- 
ably increased  by  this  significant  detention  of  the  Champion.  Should 
any  such  disturbance  take  place,  I  believed  the  British  minister  would 
seize  upon  any  pretext,  however  slight,  to  land  the  Champion's  forces, 
and  that,  once  on  shore,  their  influence  would  be  to  encourage  the 
royalists,  and  to  increase  or  prolong  the  difficulty.  Should  such 
action  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  English  influence 
would  henceforth  control  with  Liliuokalani. 

"There  is  another  consideration  which  bears  upon  this  point. 
The  British  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  retaining  any  foothold  once 
obtained;  and  there  is  much  talk  at  present  of  a  cable  between  the 
Pacific  colonies  '  to  land  only  on  British  soil.'  Should  an  English  mili- 
tary force  be  established  on  shore  at  Honolulu  to  preserve  order,  there 
might  not  readily  be  found  the  opportune  moment  for  its  withdrawal. 
Whatever  might  be  the  willingness  of  the  home  government  to  yield 
to  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  strong  colonial  pressure  would  be 
brought  upon  it  to  oppose  these  .claims.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  this  connection  that  Pearl  Harbor  offers,  strategically  and  otherwise, 
the  finest  site  for  a  naval  and  coaling  station  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Pacific. 

"  Although  I  had  full  confidence  in  the  republic's  ability  to  pre- 
serve order,  and  regarded  the  chance  of  an  uprising  of  the  royalists, 
even  under  the  favorable  circumstances  mentioned  above,  as  very  re- 
mote, I  did  not  feel  that  even  such  a  remote  chance  should  be  taken ; 
and  I  decided  to  postpone  the  Philadelphia's  departure  at  least  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Australia's  mail  on  the  11th  inst.  Before  reaching 
this  conclusion,  I  consulted  with  the  United  States  minister,  whose 
views  coincided  entirely  with  my  own;  and  I  was  further  confirmed 
in  my  opinion  by  the  receipt  of  a  petition  to  keep  the  Philadelphia  at 
Honolulu,  signed  by  several  prominent  merchants  and  business  men 
representing  large  American  moneyed  interests. 

"  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Australia,  Major  Wodehouse  had  been 
relieved  by  Captain  A.  G.  S.  Hawes,  who  came  in  the  Arawa  from 
his  late  post  at  Tahiti,  and  who  has  the  title  of  British  commissioner 
and  consul-general.     The  advent  of  a  new  man,  who  had  no  other 
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policy  than  the  policy  of  his  government,  and  was  not  involved  in 
local  politics,  changed  the  situation  again;  and,  feeling  that  the  risk 
involved  was  then  considerably  diminished,  I  left  Honolulu  on  the 
12th. 

"  It  is  a  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  English  in- 
fluence is  always  opposed  to  American  influence  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  is  colonial  and  local  in  its  character,  influenced  largely,  if 
not  principally,  by  trade  jealousies;  but  it  is  a  very  potent  factor, 
and  is  strong  enough  to  influence  eventually  the  attitude  of  the  Brit- 
ish diplomatic  representatives,  and  to  have  its  effect  on  British  naval 
officers  who  remain  there  for  any  length  of  time.  The  existence  of 
this  antagonism  and  of  its  influence  should  always  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Their  expression  was  most  noticeable  during  the  last  few  days 
of  my  stay  at  Honolulu,  especially  before  Major  Wodehouse  ceased  to 
be  minister.  The  English  and  royalists  were  especially  elated  at  the 
impending  departure  of  the  Philadelphia,  leaving  the*  Champion  in 
port,  while  the  supporters  of  the  government  regarded  the  situation 
with  regret.  Many,  women  especially,  were  emphatic  in  their  ap- 
prehension, fearing  a  revival  of  former  excitements  and  anxieties. 

"When  I  left  Honolulu,  the  Champion  was  to  remain  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Hyacinth,  which  plan  keeps  an  English  ship  continually 
at  that  port.  Under  these  circumstances  an  American  ship  should 
also  be  kept  there  all  the  time.  While  I  would  not  hesitate  in  the 
least  to  leave  the  islands  entirely  alone,  I  deem  it  unsafe  to  leave  them 
under  British  protection.  It  jeopardizes  our  influence  there,  and  might 
lead  to  awkward  complications.  The  position  of  the  United  States, 
as  expressed  by  the  late  senate  resolution,  is  sufficiently  defined,  and 
in  its  relation  to  other  powers  is  clearly  understood  by  both  natives 
and  foreigners  in  Hawaii;  but  that  position  involves  responsibilities 
as  well  as  rights;  and  if  we  are  not  at  hand  to  perform  the  duties  of 
our  virtual  protectorate,  no  reproach  can  attach  to  another  power 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  disturbance,  steps  in  and  takes  our  place.  It 
would  have  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor;  and  tbat  British  senti- 
ment in  the  Pacific  would  eagerly  embrace  such  an  opportunity  and 
would  make  the  most  of  its  consequences,  I  have  little  doubt. 

"  Had  the  department's  orders  given  me  discretion  in  the  matter, 
I  should  have  left  the  Philadelphia  at  Honolulu,  and  returned  to  San 
Francisco  with  my  staff  by  mail  steamer,  failing  the  arrival  of  the 
Charleston,  by  the  18th;  but,  as  they  were  entirely  unqualified,  I  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey  them  at  the  earliest  moment  that  such  a  course 
was  justified  by  paramount  public  interests.  I  trust  that  another  ship 
will  be  sent  to  Honolulu  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment." 

On  the  subject  of  annexation,  Admiral  Walker's  correspondence 
goes  into  much  detail.  While  avoiding  direct  statement  to  that 
effect,  its  tendency  is  clearly  in  favor  of  annexation.  The  admiral 
points  out  that  Hawaii  is  naturally,  and  has  long  been,  regarded  a 
part  of  the  American  system,  and  that  owing  to  its  position  geograph- 
ically, and  for  other  reasons  political  and  commercial,  it  should  al- 
ways remain  so.  He  then  points  out  that  the  people  representing  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  islands,  and  not  a  few  of  the  natives, 
desire  annexation;  and  that  while  the  republic  appears  to  be  firmly 
established,  there  are,  and  long  will  be,  influences  at  work  inimical  to 
its  own  and  this  country's  best  interests.  Should  there  be  a  change 
in  the  present  situation,  advantage  would  result  to  foreign  countries, 
more  especially  to  England,  which  would  attempt  to  maintain  and 
make  the  most  of  any  benefit  gained. 
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On  December  22,  just  before  congress  adjourned  for  the 
Christmas  recess,  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  intro- 
duced another  motion,  calling  for  information  as  to  why 
a  warship  had  not  been  stationed  at  Honolulu,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  Rear-Admiral  Walker. 

The  latest  instructions  to  Minister  Willis  are  to  keep 
the  state  department  at  Washington  advised  as  to  develop- 
ments in  Hawaii,  but  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality 
as  between  the  rival  factions. 

Revolutionary  Plots. — There  have  been  constant 
rumors  of  revolutionary  plots,  ever  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  provisional  government  in  January,  1893. 
They  have,  however,  been  particularly  frequent  during 
the  latter  months  of  1894,  following  the  proclamation  of 
the  permanent  government  of  the  republic.  One  of  these 
plots  was  discovered  in  November,  but  frustrated  through 
the  vigilance  of  the  government  of  President  Dole,  before  it 
culminated  in  actual  outbreak.  Its  leading  spirit,  one 
Claude  H.  Wetmore,  a  former  Chicago  newspaper  corres- 
pondent, was  given  the  choice  of  deportation  to  the  United 
States  or  imprisonment  for  treason.     He  chose  the  former. 

A  more  formidable  conspiracy — or  possibly  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  subtle  organization  of  conspir- 
acy— was  unearthed  in  December.  On  the  evening  of  the 
8th,  four  of  the  conspirators  were  arrested — John  E.  Bush, 
editor  of  the  Kaleo;  one  Crick,  a  chemist,  accused  of  impli- 
cation in  former  plots  in  1893;  Frederick  Weed,  a  clerk;  and 
Joseph  Nawhi,  a  prominent  native  lawyer.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  named,  those  concerned  in  the  conspir- 
acy are  said  to  be  chiefly  British  subjects.  One  Joseph 
Tinker,  butcher,  an  Englishman,  was  also  arrested  Decem- 
ber 13.  Search  at  the  houses  of  these  parties  revealed 
hidden  arms;  and  the  year  closes  with  every  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  formidable  royalist  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  government  of  the  republic. 

The  Election. — On  October  29  was  held  the  election 
for  senators  and  representatives  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  result  being  a  triumph  for  the  American  Union 
party.  On  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  which  Honolulu  is  sit- 
uated, all  the  candidates  of  that  party  were  returned;  and, 
although  on  the  other  islands  the  candidates  were  some- 
what less  clearly  pledged  to  support  the  policy  of  annexa- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  the  senate  as  a  whole  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  that  policy.  The  chief  dissenters  from  such  a 
course  seem  to  be  a  few  of  the  planters  who  advocate  con- 
tinued independence  of  the  republic  in  order  to  be  free  to 
import  cheap  Asiatic  labor. 
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The  following  are  the  two  main  planks  in  the  platform 
of  the  American  Union  party: 

1.  The  foremost  mission  of  the  party  is  to  secure  the  political 
union  of  Hawaii  with  the  United  States. 

2.  The  party  demands  "  such  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  pro- 
hibit competition  with  American  products  and  manufactures,  protec- 
tion to  which  America  is  justly  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  and  which  we  deem  necessary  to  insure  the  existence  of 
our  merchants,  who  are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  an  element  hav- 
ing nothing  in  common  with  the  principles  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  our  institutions. 

The  proposal  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  Neckar  Island  or 
Bird  Island  to  Great  Britain  for  cable  purposes,  and  the 
mission  to  Hawaii  of  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  representing 
Canada,  and  Mr.  Mercer,  of  the  British  foreign  office,  to 
negotiate  in  the  matter,  are  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Canadian  affairs  (p.  858).  The  Hawaiian  government 
holds  the  matter  in  abeyance  pending  the  views  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 
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Egypt. — A  reform  of  the  provincial  administrations 
in  Egypt  was  introduced  in  October.  The  police  are  to  be 
a  purely  civil  force,  subject  to  the  provincial  governors 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment for  the  detection  of  crime.  Mr.  Gorst,  late  under- 
secretary in  the  finance  department,  is  attached  perma- 
nently to  the  ministry  of  the  interior:  he  will  be  the  head 
of  the  police,  and  as  such  will  see  that  the  mudirs  (pro- 
vincial governors)  do  not  abuse  the  powers  over  the  police 
conferred  on  them  by  the  new  reform.  French  organs 
profess  to  be  pleased  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gorst. 
"An  avowed  dictatorship,"  says  one  of  them,  "is  more 
likely  to  exasperate  native  feeling  than  a  pretended  pro- 
tectorate; and  the  greater  the  English  control  is,  the  less 
fault  can  England  find  with  the  condition  of  Egypt,  so 
that  evacuation  will  necessarily  be  hastened." 

Father  Rossignoli,  one  of  the  Europeans  imprisoned 
by  the  Mahdi  and  held  in  captivity  for  several  years,  ar- 
rived at  Cairo  November  25,  having  made  his  escape  from 
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Omdurman  with  the  help  of  an  Arab  guide  hired  for 
$1,500  to  rescue  the  captive.  A  holy  war  had  been  pro- 
claimed against  the  Italians  by  the  Mahdi. 

The  project  of  a  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Assouan  will 
in  all  probability  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  W.  E.  Garstin,  of  the  Egyptian  department  of  public 
works.  The  crest  will  be  about  26  feet  lower  than  in  the 
original  project:  hence  it  will  store  very  much  less  water 
than  the  dam  first  contemplated,  yet  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  either  middle  Egypt  or  lower  Egypt,  though 
not  of  both.  By  the  change  of  level,  only  a  portion  of 
the  island  of  Philae  will  be  submerged;  the  temples  and 
other  main  buildings  will  stand  above  high-water  level. 
As  for  the  smaller  temples,  they  will  necessarily  be  sub- 
merged unless  measures  shall  be  taken  to  protect  them. 
This  might  be  done  by  means  of  an  encircling  water-tight 
wall.  The  department,  in  planning  and  executing  the 
work,  will  consult  the  scientific  societies  on  every  point. 
Detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  dam  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted till  spring. 

Liberia. — The  master  of  an  English  steamer,  the  Am- 
briz,  while  calling  at  the  port  of  Settra-Kroo  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  having  some  cargo  consigned  to  traders 
there,  was  fired  on  by  the  Liberian  government's  gunboat 
Gorronammali  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  not  to  the 
steamer's  crew,  but  to  the  natives  of  the  place,  whose  ca- 
noes were  swarming  around  the  ship.  The  gunboat  was 
enforcing  the  revenue  laws  of  the  government  at  Mon- 
rovia, which  forbid  the  landing  of  cargoes  at  Settra-Kroo. 

The  German  Possessions — The  German  Anti-Slav- 
ery Committee,  after  four  years  of  ineffective  labor,  was  dis- 
solved toward  the  end  of  October,  and  transferred  to  the 
imperial  government  all  its  stores.  The  cash  remain- 
ing in  the  treasury  after  all  liabilities  have  been  settled, 
will  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a  steam  pinnace  for 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  waters.  A  report  reached  Berlin 
November  7,  of  an  attack  made  by  2,000  Wamanoji  tribes- 
men on  the  town  of  Kilwakiwindje.  The  assailants,  first 
repulsed  by  German  and  native  troops,  in  a  second  attack 
captured  the  town.  The  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides. 
The  German  force  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  retake  the 
place.  On  October  30  a  German  force  stormed  and  took 
possession  of  Kuiranga,  chief  town  of  the  Wahahe  territory. 
The  natives  lost  hundreds  in  killed  and  wounded;  one 
German  officer  was  killed,  and  eight  soldiers.  Fifteen 
hundred  slaves  were  liberated.     The  victors  found  in  the 
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town  great  stores  of  ivory,  large  herds  of  cattle,  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  and  many  rifles. 

French  Interests. — "  We  go  no  longer  into  countries 
beyond  the  sea  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  fighting:  ques- 
tions of  trade  are  now  the  vital  ones,"  said  the  French 
minister  of  commerce  lately  at  a  banquet.  He  claimed 
that  the  aptness  of  the  French  for  colonization  is  "mar- 
vellously proved"  by  the  conquest  of  Dahomey,  "which  is 
already  covering  its  expenses."  The  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Dahomey  is  proceeding  under  Captain  Decceur. 

The  French  Kongo  company  has  contracted  with  the 
government  of  France  to  start  immediately  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Loango  and  Comba  eighty  miles  from 
Brazzaville. 

Italy's  Dominion. — The  Italian  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Baron  Blanc,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation,  de- 
clared in  the  chamber  of  deputies  November  8,  that  Italy 
had  no  intention  to  extend  her  dominion  in  Africa  to 
Khartoum,  and  would  not  go  beyond  Kassala.  On  No- 
vember 17  a  small  Italian  reconnoitering  party  had  a  skir- 
mish with  a  band  of  the  Mahdi's  cavalry  near  Kassala,  and 
defeated  them,  killing  ten.  Five  Italian  soldiers  were 
wounded. 

Major  Toselli,  with  six  companies  of  soldiers,  having 
compelled  the  Abyssinian  chief  Batagos  to  acknowledge 
Italian  rule,  had  reason  afterward  to  suspect  his  loyalty. 
Therefore,  on  December  19,  he  attacked  and  defeated  him 
at  Halai.  Batagos's  loss  was  heavy;  Toselli  lost  ten  killed 
and  twenty-two  wounded.  General  Baratieri,  commander 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  East  Africa,  toward  the  end  of  De- 
cember, with  a  force  of  5,000  men,  made  a  demonstration 
against  the  Mahdists.  He  expressed  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  meet  any  emergency,  and  declared  that  he  had  no  need 
of  reinforcements. 
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Typhoid  Fever. — Having  observed  an  almost  total 
lack  of  bile  in  the  faeces  of  typhoid  fever  patients,  Dr. 
Hugo  Summa  of  St.  Louis  inferred  that  some  of  the  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  that  disease  might  be  due  to  de- 
ficiency of  bile.  He  then  introduced  ox  gall  into  the 
lower  bowel  in  a  few  well  marked  cases  of  typhoid.  The 
apparent  good  results  led  to  repetition  of  the  experiment 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  and  in  every  one  with 
success.  Not  one  death  occurred  among  the  subjects  of 
the  experiment,  while  in  an  equal  number  of  cases  of  ap- 
parently the  same  degree  of  severity,  which  did  not  re- 
ceive this  treatment,  the  usual  mortality  was  noted.  Two 
ounces  of  fresh  bile,  mixed  with  two  to  eight  or  even  four- 
teen ounces  of  water  (for  sometimes  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane  can  tolerate  only  a  weak  dilution)  are  injected 
into  the  rectum  by  an  ordinary  syringe  every  night  and 
morning. 

Atmosphere  of  Mars. — Schiaparelli's  account  of  his 
studies  of  Mars,  translated  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering  of 
Harvard  College,  sums  up  all  known  phenomena  of  that 
planet.  The  snows  at  its  poles  prove  incontrovertably,  he 
thinks,  that,  like  the  earth,  Mars  is  enveloped  by  a  vapor- 
ous atmosphere.  The  existence  of  this  vaporous  atmos- 
phere is  further  confirmed  by  spectroscopic  observations, 
especially  those  conducted  by  Vogel,  which  demonstrate 
its  constitution  to  be  little  different  from  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere surrounding  the  earth.  From  this  the  inference 
would  seem  to  be  certain,  though  Schiaparelli  is  content 
to  say  "highly  probable,  that  to  water  alone  are  due  the 
seas  of  Mars  and  its  polar  snows."  From  that  conclusion 
results  another,  viz.,  that  the  temperature  of  the  Martian 
climate,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance  of  the  sun, 
is  of  the  same  order  as  the  temperature  on  our  own  planet. 
If,  as  some  investigators  have  supposed,  the  average  tem- 
perature of  Mars  were  50°  or  60°  below  zero,  water  vapor 
could  not  be  a  considerable  element  in  its  atmosphere,  but 
would  give  place  to  carbonic  acid  or  some  other  liquid  of 
much  lower  freezing  point. 

Though  the  elements  of  the  meteorology  of  Mars  are 
closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  earth,  there  are  some 
points  of  dissimilarity.  The  difference  between  Mars  and 
the  earth  in  the  distribution  of  seas  and  continents  neces- 
sarily brings  about  important  meteorological  divergences. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  extraordinary  periodical  flood 
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which  at  every  revolution  of  Mars  inundates  the  northern 
polar  region  at  the  melting  of  the  snow.  This  inundation 
is  spread  over  a  vast  area  by  a  network  of  canals,  and 
these  canals  would  seem  to  be  the  principal  if  not  the 
only  mechanism  by  which  water  (and  with  it  organic  life) 
may  be  diffused  over  the  arid  surface  of  the  planet,  for  it 
is  a  question  whether  rain  ever  falls  on  Mars.  The  atmos- 
phere of  Mars  is  nearly  always  and  in  all  zones  clear,  so 
that  never  are  the  contours  of  seas  and  continents  veiled 
by  clouds.  Here  and  there  from  time  to  time  are  seen  a 
few  whitish  spots  of  small  area,  possibly  layers  of  cloud, 
but  they  are  more  likely  to  be  veils  of  fog  than  true 
nimbus  clouds  carrying  storms  and  rain. 

In  view  of  the  recent  announcements  made  by  Profes- 
sor Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory  (p.  686),  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  an  actual  atmosphere  on  Mars 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  still  an  open  one. 

Death  by  Electricity. — Dr.  D'Arsonval  of  Paris, 
France,  in  1887,  communicated  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  his  experiments  in  resuscitation 
of  animals  apparently  killed  by  electricity.  Animals  were 
by  him,  he  declared,  deprived  of  life  by  the  electric  cur- 
rent, and  reanimated,  the  experiment  being  repeated  on 
the  same  animal  six  times  in  succession.  His  theory  is 
that  the  electric  current  produces  by  shock  a  suspension 
of  work  in  the  respiratory  system,  and  all  the  superficial 
phenomena  of  death.  But  it  is  suspended  animation  only: 
restore  respiration  artificially,  and  life  returns.  Dr.  D'Ar- 
sonval  declares  that  post  mortem  examination  of  lungs, 
heart,  and  brains  of  animals  shocked  to  death  by  electri- 
city revealed  no  lesions  sufficient  to  cause  death.  From  this 
he  inferred  that  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  system  was 
the  direct  cause  of  death  by  electric  current,  and  that  the 
fatal  result  could  be  prevented  by  artificially  causing  the 
respiratory  organs  to  act.  This  he  does  by  seizing  the 
tongue,  and  pulling  it  forth  vigorously,  again  and  again, 
sixteen  times  a  minute,  never  abandoning  hope  though 
the  operation  may  have  to  be  continued  for  two  hours. 
He  compares  the  action  of  the  current  to  the  blow  given 
by  the  toreador  to  a  bull  in  the  arena. 

The  toreador  "  delivers  what  appears  to  be  a  mortal  blow,  back  of 
the  neck  of  the  bull.  The  animal  falls,  and  every  one  says  the  bull  is 
dead.  That  is  really  not  the  case.  What  the  toreador  has  done  is, 
that  he  has  touched  the  spinal  column,  namely  the  point  known  as 
the  nozud  vital  de  Flour  ens,  so  called  from  its  discoverer.  The  shock 
is  communicated  to  the  respiratory  system,  which  ceases  to  work.  This 
is  apparent  death.      To  restore  the  action  of  the  organs,  artificial 
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respiration  must  be  resorted  to,  in  practically  the  same  way  as  in 
cases  of  apparent  death  by  drowning." 

It  is  seen  that  the  theory  postulates  absence  of  dis- 
integration of  organs  by  the  passage  of  the  current — dis- 
integration of  the  brain,  for  example,  which  seems  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  current  in  some  cases  of  capital  ex- 
ecution by  electricity.  Dr.  P.  J.  Gibbons  has  petitioned 
the  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  leave  to  apply 
this  mode  of  resuscitation  to  the  body  of  some  criminal 
"  electrocuted "  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  state.  The 
gubernatorial  office  changed  tenants  while  Dr.  Gibbons's 
prayer  was  held  under  consideration,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  granted. 

Argon,  the  New  Chemical  Element. — Though  the 
discovery  of  a  fifth  elementary  gas  was  published  in 
August,  as  mentioned  in  Current  History  (p.  687), 
and  though  Lord  Kelvin  (Sir  William  Thomson),  in  his 
annual  address  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  pro- 
nounced it  "the  greatest  scientific  event  of  the  year/' 
nevertheless  the  discoverer,  Lord  Rayleigh,  had  down  to 
the  close  of  the  year  withheld  all  further  information 
touching  the  results  of  his  investigation  and  the  specific 
characters  of  the  new  gas.  When  the  London  Chemical 
Society  met  on  December  13,  there  was  a  very  numerous 
assemblage  of  members,  who  attended  in  expectation  of  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  and  of  a  communication  from 
Lord  Rayleigh.  But  there  was  no  communication  from  the 
discoverer  or  his  co-workers,  one  of  whom  is  Professor 
Ramsay.  Professor  Dewar  suggested  the  probability  of 
some  doubt  resting  on  the  validity  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  by  Lord  Rayleigh.  He  described  to  the  Chemical 
Society  the  methods  of  applying  liquid  air  to  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  gases.  From  his  experiments  it  ap- 
pears that  chemically  prepared  nitrogen  is  liquefied  at  the 
same  temperature  and  boils  off  at  the  same  rate  as  nitro- 
gen obtained  from  the  atmosphere.  Yet,  according  to 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  his  co-workers,  one  of  these  two 
varieties  of  nitrogen  cc  v*ains  a  substance  which  is  not 
present  in  the  other,  the  density  of  which  is  nearly  fifty 
per  cent  greater  than  that  of  nitrogen.  It  follows  either 
that  the  new  substance  does  not  liquefy  at  all,  even  at 
temperatures  which  condense  much  rarer  gases,  or  that  it 
behaves  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  nitrogen.  Profes- 
sor Dewar  then  added: 

"  Chemists  will  fully  appreciate  the  extreme  singularity  of  a  sub- 
stance with  the  assigned  density  which  fulfils  either  condition.     It  is 
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not  too  much  to  say  that  its  discovery  would  revolutionize  chemical 
theory.  But  the  whole  question  becomes  infinitely  more  obscure  if, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case,  chemically  prepared  nitrogen  passed  over  red- 
hot  magnesium  (one  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  "  new  element ") 
behaves  in  a  manner  undistinguishable  from  that  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Confirmation  of  this  result 
would  at  once  prove  that  the  new  substance  is  a  manufactured  pro- 
duct which  may  indeed  be  present  in  the  atmosphere,  but  cannot  be 
a  new  element."  * 

Atrial  Navigation. — The  flying  machine  devised  by- 
Professor  Langley,  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
has  had  several  private  tests,  the  latest  on  December  13, 
when  at  Quantico,  Md.,  it  made  the  longest  flight  on  re- 
cord for  aeroplanes — 900  feet.  In  this  machine  the  wings 
are  rigid  and  are  not  flapped  to  perform  flight;  all  propul- 
sion is  done  by  rapidly  revolving  screws.  The  wmgs 
serve  for  guidance,  a  very  slight  change  in  the  slant  of 
them  causing  a  decided  change  in  the  direction.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  pair  in  front,  the  other  in 
rear.  The  total  length  of  the  machine  is  twelve  feet, 
width  eight  feet  across  the  front  pair  of  wings;  the  rear 
wings  are  about  half  the  size  of  the  front  pair.  The  wings 
consist  of  light  frames  overstretched  with  fine  white  cloth. 
The  body  is  of  aluminum,  and  is  about  four  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide.  A  vertical  rudder  directs  movement  to  right  or 
left;  adjustment  of  the  wings  gives  ascending  or  descend- 
ing direction.  The  power,  steam,  is  generated  in  a  little 
copper  boiler  within  the  body  of  the  machine,  and 
actuates  the  engine  which  drives  the  wooden  screws.  The 
propeller  blades  are  very  thin,  and  though  only  a  foot  in 
length,  exert  an  enormous  proportional  thrust  because  of 
the  great  rapidity  of  their  revolution. 

Niagara  in  Harness. — The  total  energy  developed 
by  the  falls  of  Niagara  has  been  estimated  at  7,000,000 
horse-power.  A  portion  of  this  power  will  soon  be  uti- 
lized— at  first  about  125,000  horse-power,  and  before  long 
about  1,000,000  horse-power;  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
latter  amount  of  power  would  suffice  to  turn  all  the  wheels 
within  a  radius  of  500  miles  from  the  falls.  With  existing 
methods  and  means  of  transmission,  500  miles  may  be  too 
great  a  distance  for  economic  connection;  but  whatever  ob- 
stacles exist  will  undoubtedly  be  removed,  and  transmission 
of  the  current  will  be  feasible  to  all  distances.     Even  now 

*  Note. — As  we  go  to  press  it  is  announced  that  the  conclusions  of 
Lord  Rayleigh  and  Professor  Ramsay  regarding  the  elementary 
character  of  Argon  have  been  demonstrated.  The  newly  discovered 
gas  is  now  admitted  to  the  family  of  the  elements,  to  remain  there 
until  proven  to  be  a  compound. 
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electrica*  engineers  are  confident  that  it  can  be  carried 
to  Albany,  distant  300  miles,  costing  there  much  less  than 
power  developed  from  coal.  In  a  paper  on  this  great  work 
of  engineering,  John  Gilman  Speed  gives  the  following 
facts  and  figures: 

The  water  does  not  go  to  the  turbines  directly  from  the  river  but 
through  a  canal  1,300  ft.  long,  100  to  180  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  deep.  From 
this  canal  it  flows  through  steel  shafts  or  penstocks  into  the  turbines, 
each  of  which  is  of  5,000  horse-power  capacity.  The  wheel -pit  is  cut 
in  the  solid  rock  178  ft.  in  depth,  21  in  width,  and  is  140  ft.  long; 
but  it  will  later  be  made  400  ft.  long,  and  will  have  ten  inlets.  From 
the  bottom  of  the  wheel-pit  the  water  flows  into  the  main  tunnel  and 
is  carried  into  the  river  at  the  portal  just  below  the  upper  suspension 
bridge.  This  tunnel  is  7,000  ft.  long,  lined  with  vitrified  brick;  13,- 
000,000  bricks  were  used;  it  is  21  ft.  high,  18  ft.  wide  at  the  centre, 
14  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.  Only  when  this  great  engineering  work  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  send  the  electric  current  to  the  manufacturing 
centres,  will  the  forecast  of  the  first  white  man  who  saw  Niagara  Falls  be 
realized:  "  This."  said  he,  "  the  greatest  water  power  in  the  world, 
should  be  turned  to  man's  use. "  Indeed  that  is  the  obvious  reflection 
of  all  who  have  seen  the  great  cataract.  That  work  is  proceeding  now 
on  the  project  of  utilizing  Niagara  is  a  thing  for  which  a  large  share  of 
the  credit  due  must  be  given  to  W.  P.  Rankine,  a  young  lawyer  of 
the  neighboring  town  of  Niagara  Falls,  who  for  years  labored  to  have 
it  adopted  by  men  of  capital. 

The  Seismometrograph. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Accademia  dei  Lincei  of  Rome,  Dr.  Gr.  Agamemnone 
read  a  paper  on  the  performance  of  the  new  continuous- 
record  seismometrograph  in  the  Collegio  Romano,  the 
Jesuits'  college  in  the  Eternal  City,  The  seismometro- 
graph is,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing and  recording  earthquake  waves  (seismos,  earthquake; 
metron,  measure;  grapho,  I  write).  In  this  instrument  the 
registration  is  mechanical,  instead  of  photographic  as  in 
some  modern  instruments.  The  pendulum  for  the  two 
horizontal  components  is  six  metres  (about  19|  ft.)  long, 
and  the  bob  weighs  seventy-five  kilograms  (about  165^ 
lbs.).  By  means  of  this  instrument  records  were  obtained 
at  Rome  of  the  three  earthquakes  of  Zante  in  1893,  and 
also  of  the  shocks  occurring  in  Samothrace,  Aleppo,  Servia, 
and  Nikolaief.  On  November  5,  1893,  the  seismometro- 
graph of  the  Collegio  Romano,  and  a  similar  instrument  hi 
the  Rocca  di  Papa  observatory,  registered  the  violent 
earthquake  proceeding  from  Turkestan  and  northern 
India.  But  the  most  interesting  record  is  that  of  the 
Japan  earthquake  of  March  22,  1894.  The  disturbances  as 
registered  at  Rome  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  showed 
three  main  series  of  shocks,  with  intervals  of  comparative 
quiet  between  them.     Toward  the  close  of  the  earthquake, 
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the  individual  wave-lines  became  distinctly  visible,  each 
wave  taking  about  seventeen  seconds  to  pass.  Estimating  the 
propagation  velocity  of  these  earth  tremors  at  2,500  metres 
(about  82,022  ft.)  a  second,  this  would  give  about  forty  kilo- 
metres (about  43,745  yards)  for  the  wave  length  of  this  dis- 
turbance. What  is  of  special  importance  in  this  record 
is  the  enormous  distance — nearly  a  quadrant  of  the  earth 
— across  which  the  disturbance  was  propagated. 

The  Alaska  Boundary. — It  appears  that  doubt  still 
hovers  around  the  question  as  to  whether  Mt.  St.  Elias  is 
on  British  or  American  soil.  It  was  widely  stated  in  the 
press  some  months  ago,  that  the  mountain  was  in  British 
territory;  but  this  statement  is  disputed  by  Mr.  John  E. 
McGrath,  of  the  United  States  Co^ot  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
who  was  connected  with  the  recent  boundary  survey,  and 
who  says: 

"  According  to  the  present  treaty  the  mountain  is  undoubtedly 
ours.  The  boundary  line  at  that  point  is  ten  marine  leagues  inland, 
and  Mt.  St.  Elias  is  about  a  mile  less  than  that  distance  from  the 
coast.  There  is,  however,  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  change  the 
boundary,  making  that  peak  one  of  the  points  on  the  line.  In  no  case 
will  it  fall  into  British  hands.  Mt.  St.  Elias  is  by  no  means  the  high- 
est. A  neighboring  Canadian  peak,  Mt.  Logan  is  1,500  feet  higher, 
and  an  Alaskan  peak,  Mt.  Wrangle,  is  supposed  to  be  more  lofty  still, 
but  of  the  last  there  are  no  accurate  measurements." 
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(~\NE  of  the  most  noteworthy  artistic  events  of  the  year 
was  the  Academy  Loan  Exhibition  of  Portraits  of 
Women,  held  in  New  York  city  during  the  larger  part  of 
November  in  the  interest  of  the  St.  John's  Guild  and  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital.  On  the  whole  it  embraced  a  review 
of  the  history  of  the  art  of  portrait  painting  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  afforded  a  means 
of  comparison  of  American  and  foreign,  of  ancient  and 
modern  painting.  It  showed,  too,  that  American  portrait- 
ists have  never  suffered  by  comparison  with  English. 
Among  the  exhibits  were  works  of  Thayer,  Garolus-Duran, 
Sargent,  Chase,  Bonnat,  Beckwith,  Chartran,  Leighton, 
Dewing,  Madrazo,  and  Gervex. 

Another  recent  interesting  event  was  the  discovery  of 
an   important   work    of   the    Roman   artist,  Bartholomeo 
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Pinelli,  which  had  remained  entirely  unknown.  It  is 
composed  of  253  pen-and-ink  drawings,  shaded  with  sepia, 
retracing  as  many  scenes  from  the  Greek  mythology. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

TN  both  America  and  Europe,  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
has  been  prolific  in  new  and  delightful  musical  and 
dramatic  productions. 

Rob  Roy,  a  three-act  opera  by  De  Koven  and  Smith, 
was  presented  by  the  Whitney  Opera  Company  on  the 
stage  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  opera-house,  October  1,  scor- 
ing a  success  which  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
authors*  former  joint  production,  Robin  Hood. 

The  opera  deals  with  the  incident  of  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie," 
the  Stuart  Pretender,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Scottish  clans  under  the 
leadership  of  Rob  Roy  and  the  Cameron  of  Lochiel  to  place  him  upon 
the  throne.  The  romantic  element  is  furnished  by  the  Stuart  and 
the  martial  Flora  MacDonald;  Rob  Roy  and  Lochiel  supply  the  war- 
like factors  needed,  while  the  comedy  is  furnished  unstinted  by 
Dugald  Mc Wheeble,  the  mayor  of  Perth,  a  worthy  person  who  fights 
for  both  sides  with  equal  reluctance,  and  a  certain  town-crier,  Sandy 
MacSherey  by  name,  who  fancies  himself  a  relative  many  times  re- 
moved, by  time,  marriage,  and  fate,  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Comedy 
is  paramount  throughout,  the  central  part  in  that  respect  being  that 
of  the  turncoat  lowland  mayor  of  Perth,  who  is  alternately  Scotch 
or  English  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  two  sides. 
He  has  an  adjustable  Scotch  dialect,  and  in  order  to  be  friendly 
with  both  nations  makes  his  daughter  go  through  marriage  ceremonies 
with  an  old  Scotchman  and  an  English  captain.  As  she  is  already 
secretly  married  to  Rob  Roy,  lively  complications  ensue.  There  are 
many  picturesque  effects.  The  plaids  of  the  different  clans  con- 
trast strikingly  with  the  red  coats  and  shining  helmets  of  the 
grenadiers.  The  finale  of  the  first  act  represents  the  gathering  of  the 
clans,  according  to  Scott's  description  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Here  the  composer  has  levied  on  the  old  Scotch  themes,  and  a  half 
dozen  of  the  most  familiar  Highland  ballads  are  used. 

Madame  Sans- Gene,  a  comedy  in  prologue  and  three 
acts,  by  MM.  Victorien  Sardou  and  Emile  Moreau,  was 
successfully  produced  in  English,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  at  Albaugh's  opera-house,  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  5,  with  Miss  Katharine  Kidder  in  the  title  role. 

It  is  a  typical  story  of  the  Empire,  in  which  a  striking  contrast  is 
drawn  between  a  thoroughly  good  woman  and  the  viciousness  of 
the  great  Napoleon's  court.     It  is  the  story  of  Catharine  Hubscher 
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{"Madame  Sam-Gene"),  a  Paris  laundress,  who  finds  herself  Du- 
chess of  Dantzig  through  the  rise  of  her  husband  (Sergeant  Le- 
febvre),  the  latter  becoming  a  marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Dant- 
zig as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  Napoleonic  campaigns.  She  is 
a  woman  who,  in  the  surprised  language  of  her  servants,  "to  her 
other  absurdities,  has  added  even  conjugal  fidelity." 

The  Brownies,  a  spectacle  in  three  acts  by  Palmer  Cox 
and  Malcolm  Douglass,  was  staged  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  theatre,  New  York  city,  November  12.  This  fairy 
drama  is  an  almost  ideal  performance  for  children,  bright 
and  "catching"  in  its  music,  gorgeous  in  its  scenery, 
thoroughly  clean  and  wholesome  in  its  tone. 

Act  I. — The  first  scene  is  in  the  courtyard  of  the  fairy  Queen 
Titania's  palace.  She  is  about  to  marry  the  Brownie  Prince  Flori- 
mel,  and  the  Brownies  come  to  attend  the  nuptials.  The  Brownie 
king  comes  in  riding  in  a  watermelon  on  wheels.  Dragonfeld,  the 
demon,  intercepts  it  all,  and  bears  off  the  ladies  prisoners.  Then 
comes  a  sea  scene,  wild  and  grotesque,  in  which  big  birds  fly  around 
and  goddesses  are  seen. 

Act  II. — Opens  with  a  novel  moonlight  serenade,  with  illumi- 
nated mandolins  and  to  a  Brownie  moon,  which  also  sings.  The 
second  scene  is  in  Dragonfeld's  palace,  where  a  charming  Oriental 
ballet  is  introduced,  along  with  some  clever  variety  acts. 

Act  III. — Is  in  the  diamond  mines,  from  which  the  good  spirits 
release  the  Brownies,  and  where  the  Brownie  anarchist  blows  up  the 
demons. 

Prince  Ananias,  a  new  comic  operetta,  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  Francis  Neilson  and  Victor  Herbert,  was  given 
its  first  performance  by  the  Bostonians  Opera  Company  at 
the  Broadway  theatre,  New  York  city,  November  13.  In 
spite  of  a  large  amount  of  superfluous  dialogue,  the  story 
of  the  play  is  well  constructed,  brightly  written,  and  inter- 
esting in  its  motive,  which  features  are  well  supplemented 
by  the  sprightliness  of  the  music.  The  plot  centres  around 
the  adventures  of  an  outlaw  named  George  Le  Grabbe, 
Louis  Biron,  a  vagabond  poet  and  adventurer,  La  Fon- 
taine, manager  of  a  band  of  strolling  players,  Eugene,  "an 
obscured  dramatist,"  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  is  un- 
able to  smile  though  he  desires  earnestly  to  do  so. 

The  Manxman,  a  drama  based  on  Hall  Caine's  recently 
published  novel  of  the  same  name,  had  its  first  presenta- 
tion in  America  on  November  27  at  the  American  theatre, 
New  York  city,  at  the  hands  of  Wilson  Barrett.  The 
actor  is  also  the  dramatist  of  the  work. 

The  story  of  the  play  has  already  been  outlined  in  Current 
History  in  connection  with  the  review  of  Mr.  Caine's  novel  (p.  713). 
Mr.  Barrett  takes  the  leading  part  of  "  Pete  "  Quilliam.  The  spirit  of 
the  part  is  the  spirit  of  Enoch  Arden;  and  the  picture  presented  is 
that  of  a  man  of   very  humble  social  position,  a  rude,  unlettered, 
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simple  sailor,  whose  nature  is  all  goodness,  and  who,  under  bitter 
trial,  cruel  injustice,  and  overwhelming  grief,  instinctively  aims — 
after  a  momentary  wild  impulse  of  natural  resentment — to  bear  all 
sorrows  with  patience,  and  to  treat  all  persons  with  magnanimous  con- 
sideration and  sweet  and  gentle  charity.  The  theme  is  as  old  as 
human  nature,  but,  because  it  touches  the  springs  of  universal  ex- 
perience, is  never  trite.  As  presented  here  it  cannot  but  benefit  all 
who  see  it,  tending  as  it  does  to  strengthen  that  instinctive  belief 
in  heroism  and  goodness  which  no  trial  of  sorrow,  no  experience  of 

treachery,  nothing  in  the 
wide  range  of  human 
vicissitudes,  can  ever  ut- 
terly abolish  or  destroy. 

A  Woman's  &i- 
lence,  a  drama  in 
three  acts,  by  Victo- 
rien  Sardou,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Lyceum 
theatre,  New  York 
city,  November  20, 
with  Miss  Georgia 
Cay  van  in  the  leading 
part. 

Dorothea  March,  the 
heroine,  meets  somewhere 
in  Italy  Maurice,  the 
Comte  de  Vigny.  It  is  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight. 
She  refuses  to  marry  him 
— why,  no  one  knows. 
Delphine,  the  Vicomtesse 
de  Chainponay,  a  wicked 
gossip,  communicates 
with  her  bankers,  and 
we  learn  that  Dorothea 
was  brought  up  in  Cal- 
cutta for  nothing  less 
than  murder.  The  charge  was  ill-founded,  as  were  also  the  several 
similar  instances  of  suspicion  under  which  Dorothea  fell.  However, 
the  whole  mystery  is  cleared  up  at  last,  and  hero  and  heroine  fall  hap- 
pily into  each  other's  arms. 

The  New  Woman,  a  four-act  play  by  Sydney  Grundy, 
was  produced  at  Palmer's  theatre,  New  York  city,  Novem- 
ber 12,  with  Miss  Annie  Russell  in  the  leading  female  role 
of  "  Margery." 

The  hero  oscillates  between  a  seductive  blue-stocking  and  an  in- 
nocent country  lass.  He  marries  the  latter  and  writes  books  with  the 
assistance  of  the  former.  The  trusting  country  lass  of  a  wife  wit- 
nesses from  behind  a  curtain  a  compromising  scene  in  which  her  Iius- 
band  and  his  "  new  woman  "  of  a  collaborateur  are  the  chief  actors, 
faints,  and  returns  to  her  home. 
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Elaine,  a  four-act  opera,  words  by  Paul  Ferrier,  music? 
by  Herman  Bemberg,  was  given  at  the  Metropolitan  opera- 
house,  New  York  city,  December  17. 

The  librettist  has  followed  closely  the  incidents  of  Tennyson's 
poem.  He  has  deviated  from  the  former  only  in  the  last  act,  when 
he  hastens  the  death  of  "the  lily  maid"  by  the  device  of  having 
Guinevere  send  her  the  battle  gage,  or  scarlet  sleeve,  embroidered 
with  pearls,  which  Lancelot  wore  for  her  in  the  tourney,  by  the  hands 
of  Gawain,  and  also  conveys 
the  impression  that  Lancelot 
loved  Elaine.  In  the  first  of 
the  four  acts  we  have  the  de- 
parture of  Arthur  to  the  tour- 
nament, leaving  Guinevere  to 
the  care  of  Lancelot,  and  the 
setting  out  of  the  knight,  in 
disguise,  toward  the  same 
scene  of  action.  We  also  have 
Lancelot's  arrival  at  Astolat, 
his  hospitable  reception  as  a 
stranger,  the  first  meeting  of 
Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  the 
rise  of  their  mutual  love.  The 
second  act,  which  is  spectacu- , 
lar  more  than  anything  else, 
shows  the  victory  of  Lancelot 
over  his  rival,  Gawain,  and 
his  hurried  departure  in  a 
badly  wounded  state.  When 
the  third  act  opens,  we  find 
Lancelot  nursed  by  the  hermit 
and  watched  by  Elaine.  To 
him  comes  Gawain  with  a 
summons  to  appear  at  Arthur's 
court.  Lancelot  obeys,  and  takes  what  proves  to  be  a  final  leave  of 
1 '  the  lily  maid. "  The  last  act  opens  at  Astolat,  where  Elaine,  broken- 
hearted and  wasted,  watches  for  the  return  to  her  of  Lancelot,  who 
" cometh  never."  Guinevere  treacherously  sends  back  her  love-gage, 
as  from  Lancelot,  and  the  maiden  dies  of  the  shock.  The  scene  shifts  to 
Arthur's  court;  and,  after  a  passionate  rupture  between  Lancelot  and 
Guinevere,  the  barge  bearing  Elaine's  body  drifts  down  the  river  and 
halts  before  the  eyes  of  the  faithless  knight.  The  hermit,  who  has 
accompanied  the  barge,  reports  that  it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  dead 
girl  to  come  to  her  lover. 

Other  noteworthy  productions  of  the  quarter  in  America 
were:  Miss  Dynamite,  a  farce  by  Glen  MacDonough,  with 
Miss  Marie  Jansen  as  the  star,  produced  at  the  Bijou  thea- 
tre, New  York  city,  November  5;  Agatha  Tylden,  Mer- 
chant and  Ship  Owner,  a  four-act  play  by  Edward  Rose, 
presented  at  the  Neff  opera-house,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
November  24,  Mrs.  Lillie  Langtry  taking  the  title  role; 
and  The  Coming  Woman,  a  three-act  comedy,  based  on  the 
late  Edmund  Yates's  novel  Broken  to  Harness,  the  drama- 
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tization  being  credited  to  several  playwrights,  presented  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  theatre,  New  York  city,  November  5, 
Miss  Carrie  Turner  taking  the  leading  part  of  "Kate  Mel- 
ton." 

In  Europe  as  well  as  America,  play-goers  have  had  un- 
usual privileges  of  late  in  the  matter  of  new  productions. 
At  the  Renaissance  theatre  in  Paris,  on  October  31,  Vic- 
torien  Sardou's  new  Greek  drama  Gismonda  was  brought 
out  with  great  success,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  having  the 
title  part,  her  leading  male  support  being  M.  Guitry. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Athens  in  the  fifteenth  tentury.  The  queen's 
son  falls  into  a  pit  and  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  a  tiger.  She 
promises  to  marry  the  man  who  will  go  to  the  rescue.  Asmerio,  the 
son  of  a  nobleman,  saves  the  child,  and  is  imprisoned  by  the  queen, 
who  regrets  her  promise.  After  several  love  scenes  and  a  few  more 
hardships  Asmerio  becomes  her  husband. 

A  new  opera,  The  Chieftain,  words  by  F.  C.  Burnand, 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  was  produced  in  London, 
England,  December  12.  It  is  based  upon  Sullivan's 
earliest  opera,  The  Contrabandista. 

The  story  concerns  the  adventures  of  a  photographer  named 
Qrigg,  who,  while  travelling  in  Spain,  is  captured  by  brigands. 
Grigg,  after  he  has  been  compelled  to  marry  the  bandit  queen,  and 
become  the  very  unwilling  chief  of  the  band,  manages  to  escape,  and 
meets  his  termagant  wife.  It  is  true  that  the  band,  disguised  in  the 
costumes  of  Spanish  gentility,  subsequently  encounter  Grigg  outside 
a  Posada  in  a  picturesque  village  on  the  gold -giving  River  Sil,  where 
they  make  the  worthy  amateur  photographer's  life  not  a  little  un- 
pleasant for  him.  But  in  the  end  the  missing  chieftain,  who  mean- 
time has  become  a  courier,  is  discovered,  and  is  restored  to  his  wife  and 
his  brigand  clan,  so  that  Grigg's  own  lawless  career  is  over. 

On  October  12,  Verdi's  opera  of  Otello  was  produced 
in  Paris  for  the  first  time.  The  first  presentation  of  the 
work  on  any  stage  occurred  at  the  Scala  opera  house, 
Milan,  in  1887.     The  librettist  is  Boito. 

His  Excellency,  a  new  opera,  words  by  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
music  by  Dr.  Osmond  Carr,  was  brought  out  at  the  Lyric 
theatre,  London,  England,  October  27.  It  is  based  on  the 
inveterate  fondness  of  the  governor  of  Elsinore  ("His  Ex- 
cellency") for  practical  joking,  which  characteristic  is  in- 
herited by  his  daughters. 

A  unique  incident,  it  is  said,  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
occurred  in  November,  the  production  in  the  capital  of 
Scotland  of  a  new  opera  upon  a  Scotch  subject,  composed 
by  a  Scotch  musician.  At  the  Lyceum  theatre,  Edin- 
burgh, Mr.  McCunn's  Jeanie  Deans  was  given  its  first  per- 
formance on  any  stage,  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company. 
The  libretto  of  Mr.  Bennett  follows  Scott's  Heart  of  Mid- 
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lothian  with  tolerable  fidelity,  while  the  music  is  dramatic 
where  necessary,  but  for  the  greater  part  is  thoroughly 
Scotch  in  character. 

The  Strauss  Jubilee. — The  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  debut  of  Johann  Strauss,  who  is  known  as  the  "  Waltz 
King,"  was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Vienna 
during  the  week  beginning  October  12.  The  jubilee  began 
with  the  production  of  a  new  comic  operetta,  The  Feast  of 
Apples  (Croatian  name,  Jabaha). 

It  was  on  October  15,  1844,  that  Strauss  for  the  first 
time  conducted  an  orchestra,  producing  with  great  success 
his  own  dance  music  and  a  few  of  his  father's  composi- 
tions. He  composed  his  first  waltz  when  six  years  of  age. 
Later  on,  while  he  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  at  school, 
and  afterward  at  the  Polytechnic  College,  they  pursued 
their  musical  studies  without  the  knowledge  of  their  father, 
who  was  opposed  to  any  of  his  sons  following  his  own  pro- 
fession, but  who  one  day  was  surprised  to  find  that  both 
of  them  had  become  excellent  pianists.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  both  father  and  son  conducted  bands  of  the 
national  guard.  The  "  Beautiful  Blue  Danube,"  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  production  of  Johann  Strauss, 
helped  to  give  him  an  international  reputation,  was  exe- 
cuted for  the  first  time  in  1867. 
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Science:— 

Hypnotism.  How  it  is  done;  its  uses  and  dangers.  By 
James  R.  Cocke,  M.  D.  373  pp.   Indexed.   12mo. 

This  book  is  a  survey  from  approved  sources  of  the  theory  and 
phenomena  of  hypnotism. 

Micro- Organisms  in  Water.  Their  significance,  iden- 
tification, and  removal.  Together  with  an  account  of  the 
bacteriological  methods  employed  in  their  investigation. 
Specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  connected  with  the 
sanitary  aspects  of  water-supply.  By  Percy  Frankland, 
Ph.D.,  B.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland.  Il- 
lustrated. 532  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  $5.00.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

"  A  work  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  engineers,  medical 
officers  of  health,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  hygienic  as- 
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pects  of  water-supply.  The  present  work  is  to  some  extent  a  history 
of  investigations  into  the  nature  of  bacteria  in  water.  It  reviews,  in 
the  first  place,  the  progress  of  bacteriological  study,  and  its  methods 
as  applied  to  the  examination  of  water;  it  deals  with  the  results  of 
those  methods  in  connection  with  different  kinds  of  water,  and 
describes  concisely  some  two  hundred  micro-organisms  hitherto  ascer- 
tained to  be  found  in  water.  It  may  allay  the  water-drinker's  fears 
to  know  that  this  formidable  catalogue  is  valuable  rather  than  alarm- 
ing. It  will  assist  the  scientific  student  in  identifying  the  various, 
and  to  the  non-scientific  eye  bewildering,  bacterial  forms  to  be  found 
in  natural  waters.  Dr.  Frankland  gives  some  very  interesting  statis- 
tics showing  the  bacterial  contents  of  river  waters  and  other  sources 
of  supply  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  and  illustrating  the  ad- 
mirable results  of  modern  systems  of  filtration  adopted  by  the  Lon- 
don companies.  In  their  opening  chapters  the  authors  deal  with  such 
technical  matters  as  the  sterilization  of  apparatus  and  materials,  and 
the  preparation  of  culture  media;  in  their  final  chapter  they  treat  of 
the  action  of  sunlight,  or  of  diffused  light,  on  bacteria,  in  natural  or 
cultivated  conditions,  as  demonstrated  by  Messrs.  Downes  and  Blunt 
and  other  experimenters. " 

Twenty-five  Years  of  Scientific  Progress,  and  Other  Es- 
says. By  William  North  Kice,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  174  pp. 
12mo.     75  cents.     New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

The  work  embodies  four  essays,  of  which  the  first , deals  largely 
with  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  scientific  belief  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  second  essay  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  snowing  the  reasonableness  of  evolution  and  the  weakness  of  the 
arguments  against  it.  The  third  paper  is  entitled  "The  Degree  of 
Probability  of  Scientific  belief."  The  last  is  entitled  "Genesis  and 
Geology,"  and  does  away  with  the  unscientific  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  statements  of  Moses  with  the  geologic  account  of  creation. 

An  Elementary  Chemistry.  By  George  Rantoul  White, 
A.  M.  272  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $1.00.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co. 

Designed  especially  for  the  use  of  two  classes  of  students — first, 
for  those  whose  instruction  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who 
cannot  devote  his  whole  time  10  chemistry;  and,  secondly,  for  those 
who  have  no  teacher  at  all. 

Political  Economy  and  Sociology: — 

Brook  Farm.  Historic  and  personal  memoirs.  By 
John  Thomas  Codman.  With  frontispiece.  335  pp. 
12mo.    $2.00.   Boston:  Arena  Pub.  Co. 

A  history  of  the  socialistic  experiment  of  Brook  Farm  Commu- 
nity, which  was  begun  near  Boston  fifty  odd  years  ago.  It  gives  the 
principal  facts  in  the  case  with  a  good  deal  of  completeness,  and  its 
general  accuracy  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  written  with  entire  can- 
dor and  a  sincere  purpose  to  render  justice  to  every  phase  and 
every  action  of  the  story. 

The  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union.  Consid- 
ered in  their  relations  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  resulting  union.     By  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
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author  of  Constitutional  Government  in  Spain,  etc.  248  pp. 
12mo.     $1.25.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

' '  The  aim  of  this  book  is  not  a  controversial  one,  but  is  addressed 
to  those  who,  from  ignorance  or  prejudice,  have  entertained  ideas  and 
opinions  adverse  to  the  South.  Beginning  with  the  origin  and  char- 
acter of  the  colonies,  Dr.  Curry  traces  the  development  of  the  idea  of 
confederation,  enlarges  upon  the  activity  of  the  South  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government,  and  states  the  position  held  by  the 
South  on  the  issues  which  engaged  the  republic  up  to  and  inclusive 
of  the  civil  war.  The  present  status  of  the  South  is  such,  Dr.  Curry 
demonstrates,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  part  of  the  union  is  more 
loyal  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States." 

The  United  States  of  America.  Essays  by  different 
writers  on  the  resources,  achievements,  institutions,  and 
possibilities  of  the  American  Union.  Edited  by  Prof.  N. 
S.  Shaler  of  Harvard  University.  In  two  volumes.  8vo. 
$10.00.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  some  respects  the  work  "  affords  better  means  for  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  resources  and  possibilities  of  the  actual  American 
citizen  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found.  In  a  number  of  chapters, 
Prof.  Shaler  discusses  the  matters  relating  to  the  geographic, 
climatic,  soil,  and  mineral  conditions  of  the  republic,  and  thus 
depicts  the  stage  on  which  the  drama  of  our  national  evolution  is 
enacted.  Next,  the  development  and  status  of  American  industry  and 
manufactures  are  set  forth  by  Edward  Atkinson,  while  specialists 
like  Judge  Cooley  and  H.  G.  Prout  describe  American  railways  in 
their  relations  to  the  public  and  in  their  actual  operation.  The  work 
of  our  countrymen  in  education,  science,  literature,  and  art  is  care- 
fully recounted;  and  the  present  state  of  American  cities  is  made  the 
subject  of  thorough  investigation.  The  methods  of  state  and  na- 
tional government  are  explained  by  Prof.  McMaster  and  the  author 
of  the  Wilson  bill;  and  other  phases  of  American  life  are  portrayed 
by  equally  competent  authorities.  In  a  word,  the  book  before  us 
may  be  defined  as  a  cyclopedia  of  valuable  information  regarding 
contemporaneous  facts. 

The  American  Commonwealth.  By  James  Bryce,  D.  C.  L. , 
M.  P.  for  Aberdeen,  author  of  The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
Two  volumes.  Third  edition.  Revised  throughout  and 
much  enlarged.  Large  12mo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Vol.  I.,  724 
pp,  price  $1.75,  net.  Vol.  II.,  about  1,000  pp,  price  $2.25, 
net.  The  set,  2  vols,  in  box,  $4.00,  net.  New  York:  Mac- 
Millan  &  Co. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  Professor  Bryce's  work  has 
ranked  as  a  classic.  This  position  it  will  continue  to  hold  as  the 
most  important  contribution  ever  made  to  the  comparative  study  of 
American  and  British  political  institutions.  The  new  chapters  bring 
the  work  thoroughly  up  to  date,  as  they  deal  with  the  most  recent 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  urgent  phases  of  our  political  life. 
These  new  chapters  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  predecessors. 
They  reveal  the  same  thoroughness  and  industry  which  have  been 
widely  recognized  as  characteristic  qualities  of  the  writer — the  same 
ever-present  philosophical    spirit,  at   once  critical  and  benevolent, 
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prudent  and  hopeful,  scholarly,  and  practical.  The  author's  instinc- 
tively keen  insight  into  everyday  human  nature  is  embellished  by 
the  graces  of  learning  and  intellectual  reflection,  and  by  the  advan- 
tage which  comes  from  the  ability  to  consider  the  facts  of  to-day  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  wide  historical  knowledge.  Deep  and  philosoph- 
ical as  the  work  is,  its  thought  and  information  are  made  easily  as- 
similable by  a  lucid  and  agreeable  style. 

Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain.  By  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw.  385  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $2.00.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co. 

1 '  The  book  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  that  life  in  cities  is 
the  lot  assigned  to  the  majority  of  this  generation  and  its  immediate 
successors.  The  present  volume  and  the  one  to  follow  propose  to 
give  a  comparative  account  of  municipal  administrations,  their 
methods,  and  their  results  in  the  chief  capitals,  and  the  typical  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  towns  of  Europe.  The  problems  to  be 
solved  are  similar  in  all  their  essential  characteristics,  regardless  of 
national  distinctions;  and  Americans  can  learn  much  from  European 
experts.  The  author  claims  science  can  meet  and  answer  all  these 
problems,  administrative,  statistical,  engineering,  and  technological. 
Sanitary,  educational,  social,  and  moral  science  can  order  the  life  in 
dense  population  groups.  The  book  is  not  controversial,  but  wholly 
comparative." 

The  Blue  Ribbon.  What  Thomas  Edward  Murphy  has 
done  for  the  promotion  of  personal  temperance.  With 
some  account  of  the  work  of  his  father,  Francis  Murphy, 
and  of  his  brother,  William  J.  Murphy.  By  Arthur  Reed 
Kimball.  Illustrated.  353  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Meade  &  Co. 

The  temperance  work  carried  on  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land is  described,  and  a  view  of  the  temperance  question  presented  in 
its  relation  to  social  progress. 

Publications  of  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Relief  Work  Carried  on  in  the  Wells  Memorial  Institute. 

By  Helena  S.  Dudley.     21  pp.     Paper.     8vo.     Price  25 

cents. 

A  complete  report  of  one  of  the  most  successful  experiments  in 

solution  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed — that  tried  by  the  Boston 

College  Settlement. 

The  Economic  Function  of  Woman.  By  Dr.  E.  T. 
Devine,  staff  lecturer  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ex- 
tension of  University  Teaching.  16  pp.  Paper.  8vo. 
Price  15  cents. 

Reasonable  Railway  Rates.  By  H.  T.  Newcomb,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  26  pp.  Paper.  8vo. 
Price  25  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  policy  of  fixing 
rates  on  the  part  of  the  railways. 
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Why  Had  Roscher  so  Little  Influence  in  England?  By 
Rev.  Wm.  Cunningham.  18  pp.  8vo.  Paper.  Price  25 
cents. 

A  tribute  to  the  influence  of  John  Stuart  Mill  over  English  econ- 
omists. 

Mortgage  Banking  in  Russia.  By  D.  M.  Frederiksen. 
16  pp.     8vo.     Paper.     Price  15  cents. 

Relation  of  Labor  Organizations  to  the  American  Boy 
and  to  Trade  Instruction.  By  Edward  W.  Bemis.  33  pp. 
Paper.     Price  25  cents. 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  questions  as  to  whether  American 
labor  organizations  are  opposed  to  trade  instruction  either  through 
i  lie  apprenticeship  system  or  by  trade  schools,  and  whether  they  are 
controlled  by  foreigners.  Its  conclusions  are  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  late  Col.  Auchmuty. 

Rent  and  Profit.     By  C.  W.  Macfarlane.     14  pp.     8vo. 
Paper.     Price  15  cents. 

The  Significance  of  a  Decreasing  Birth-Rate.  By  J.  L. 
Brownell,  Fellow  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  41  pp.  8vo. 
Paper.     Price  35  cents. 

Religion:— 

The  Religions  of  Japan.  From  the  Dawn  of  History 
to  the  Era  of  Meyi.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.D.", 
author  of  The  Mikado's  Empire,  etc.  457  pp.  Indexed. 
12mo.    $2.00.     New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  intended  to  bring  the  history  of  the  religious  development 
of  Japan  down  to  1868.  The  native  or  Shinto  worship  of  Japan  is 
first  discussed,  and,  in  successive  chapters,  Confucianism,  the  various 
forms  of  Buddhism,  and  the  effect  both  of  the  introduction  and  of 
the  expulsion  of  Christianity  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  liberal 
comparative  view  of  religions  is  presented. 

History: — 

The  History  of  Greece.  From  its  commencement  to 
the  close  of  the  independence  of  the  Greek  nation.  In 
four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  432  pp.  12mo.  $2.50.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

"The  author  makes  no  claim  to  that  criticism  of  the  nicest  min- 
utiae of  research  for  which  Grote  and  Duncker  were  remarkable,  nor 
does  he  profess  to  offer  the  harmony  and  charm  of  the  narrative  of 
Curtius.  His  reason  for  attempting  a  new  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  his  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  do  more  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  the  way  of  presenting  the  most  important  facts  in  a  comparatively 
narrow  compass,  and  of  sharply  distinguishing  what  may  be  regarded 
as  true  from  what  is  merely  hypothesis.  Recognizing  that  no  one  can 
undertake  to  relate  the  history  of  a  nation  until  he  has  formed  a  dear 
conception  of  its  character,  he  explains   briefly   in   the    prefa<_    his 
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view  upon  that  point.  He  disagrees  with  those  who  regard  the  Greeks 
as  a  people  who,  in  the  most  important  phases  of  life,  always  hit  up- 
on the  best,  or  nearly  the  best,  course  of  action;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  considers  them  an  exceptionally  high  type  of  humanity,  as  the 
great  seekers  after  perfection  among  the  nations,  possessing  all  the 
qualities  which  belong  to  the  indefatigable  inquirer.  This  view  has 
guided  him  in  his  estimate  of  the  great  men  among  the  Greeks.  In 
them,  as  in  the  people  at  large,  it  is  intellectual  activity,  marked  not 
only  or  mainly  in  their  achievements,  but  also  in  their  aspirations, 
that  specially  commands  our  admiration." 

The  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  A  concise  account  of  the 
war  in  the  United  States  of  America,  between  1861  and 
1865.  By  John  Codman  Ropes,  author  of  The  Army 
under  Pope,  etc.  With  maps  and  plans.  Part  I.  To 
the  opening  of  the  campaigns  of  1862.  274  pp.  8vo. 
$1.50.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

For  over  thirty  years  the  author  has  made  a  study  of  the  war- 
records  of  the  United  States.  In  the  present  volume  he  sustains  well 
the  reputation  for  impartiality  and  accuracy  which  was  established  by 
his  earlier  work,  The  Army  Under  Pope.  Conscious  that  absolute 
impartiality  is  unattainable,  Mr.  Ropes  aims  to  treat  each  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  contending  sides.  The  complete  work 
will  include  four  volumes,  and,  without  professing  to  collect  all  de 
tails,  will  aim  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the 
struggle,  with  its  events  in  due  proportion  and  perspective. 

The  Dawn  of  Civilization.  (Egypt  and  Chaldaea.) 
By  Prof.  G.  Maspero.  Edited  by  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
Translated  by  M.  L.  McClure.  With  map  and  over  470 
illustrations.  800  pp.  Quarto.  $7.50.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
ple ton  &  Co. 

The  most  complete  account  of  ancient  Egypt  that  has  ever  yet 
been  published.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  for  the  sympathetic  treat- 
ment which  it  gives  the  civilization  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  but 
for  the  value  of  its  purely  scientific  features.  Abundant  information 
is  given  on  a  very  wide  range  of  topics — the  Nile  and  its  influence 
upon  the  formation  of  the  country,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, and  its  first  political  organization;  the  gods  of  Egypt;  triads, 
temples,  and  priesthood;  the  cosmogonies  of  the  delta  and  the  En- 
neads  of  Heliopolis  and  Hermopolis;  and  the  legendary  history  of 
Egypt.  The  temples,  gods,  and  civilization  of  ancient  Chaldaea  are 
also  fully  treated. 

The  Crusades.  The  story  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.  By  T.  A.  Archer  and  Charles  L.  Kingsford. 
Illustrated.  Story  of  the  Nations  series.  467  pp.  12mo. 
Indexed,  $1.50.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"In  the  preface  the  author  states  the  reasons  for  the  sub-title, 
1  The  Story  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. '  There  have  been 
other  crusades.  With  the  fourth  one.  that  perversion  of  the  crusad- 
ing idea  which  led  to  the  slaughtering  of  the  Albigenses,  the  present 
volume  has  nothing  to  do.  .  .  .  The  authors  rather  discredit 
Peter  the  Hermit  as  having  done  much  in  advancing  the  Crusades, 
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It  was  Pope  Urban,  a  man  of  prodigious  ambition  and  of  ecclesiastic 
power,  wbo  shaped  the  movement.  ...  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  began  those  measures  in  Europe  which  brought  king- 
doms into  some  definite  shape.  It  was  a  period  of  intense  unhappi- 
ness,  and  man's  emotional  nature  came  to  the  front  and  exerted  its 
power.  Piety  lifted  up  the  spirits,  and  it  was  believed  that  ap- 
proaching doom  might  be  diverted  by  pilgrimage.  There  were 
martyrological  ideas  intertwined.  The  desire  to  propitiate  Deity  first 
came  from  the  poorer  classes,  those  who  had  suffered  the  most. 
Then  followed  the  better-to-do  people,  and  lastly  came  the  nobles. 
It  was  through  Hungary  that  the  procession  of  pilgrims  passed.  .  . 
As  to  honesty  of  motives,  Messrs.  Archer  and  Kingsford  agree  that 
among  the  princes  who  took  part  in  the  movement  there  were  only 
two — Godfrey  and  St.  Louis — who  were  moved  by  true,  honest  relig- 
ious zeal." 

The  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  1789-1894.  By 
John  Fiske,  Carl  Schurz,  William  E.  Russell,  Daniel  C. 
Gil  man,  William  Walter  Phelps,  Eobert  C.  Winthrop, 
George  Bancroft,  John  Hay,  and  others.  Edited  by 
James  Grant  Wilson.  With  23  steel  portraits,  facsimile 
letters,  and  other  illustrations.  526  pp.  Indexed.  8vo. 
13.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  editor  in  his  preface  says:  "  These  three  and  twenty  articles 
contain  a  complete  record  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  nation's 
history,  from  the  inauguration  of  our  first  president  to  the  summer 
of  1894,  a  period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  five  years,  and  in- 
cluding twenty-seven  administrations." 

Britain's  Naval  Power.  A  short  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  British  navy  from  the  earliest  times  to  Trafalgar. 
By  Hamilton  Williams,  M.  A.,  instructor  in  English  lit- 
erature to  the  naval  cadets  of  the  Britannia.  Illustrated. 
265  pp.    12mo.  $1.75.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"A  book  that  has  long  been  wanted,  there  being  nothing  in  tbe 
shape  of  an  abstract  or  succinct  epitome  of  such  work  as  the  naval 
histories  of  Campbell  and  James.  The  author's  method  is  sound. 
He  has  not  burdened  the  page  with  conjecture  or  theory,  and  has  dis- 
creetly avoided  technical  discussion.  He  has  made  of  an  inspiring 
theme  a  spirit-stirring  book,  in  which,  though  the  long  and  glorious 
pageant  of  victories  is  naturally  predominant,  the  lessons  of  disaster 
are  not  less  forcibly  presented  than  the  lessons  of  successful  courage 
and  skill.  Nor  does  Mr.  Williams  deal  with  sea  fights  alone.  He 
notes  points  of  strategy,  and  he  briefly  indicates  what  was  involved 
in  the  war.  He  indicates,  also,  certain  historical  signs  of  naval  pro- 
gress, apart  from  victorious  battles,  as  when  he  refers  to  Keppel's 
initiation  of  the  practice  of  coppering  ships  of  war.  Some  interest- 
ing illustrations  and  useful  plans  are  appended." 

Around  a  Throne  (Catherine  II.  of  Russia).  From  the 
French  of  K.  Waliszewski.  In  two  volumes.  With  a  por- 
trait. 284,  259  pp.  8vo.  Cloth,  $7.50;  half  calf,  $12.50. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

In  the  present  volumes  M.  Waliszewski  seeks  to  expound  Cather- 
Vol.  4—60. 
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ine's  individuality  through  the  tools  with  which  she  worked.  These 
he  divides  ini,o  two  classes,  the  men  of  action  and  the  men  of  thought. 
In  the  first  class  were  the  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  those  who  stood 
toward  their  queen  in  relations  of  intimate  affection.  M.  Waliszewski 
devotes  a  large  part  of  his  second  volume  to  a  discursive  biography 
of  the  foreign  courtiers,  especially  the  French,  that  thronged  the 
Russian  court  of  that  period.  Adventurers  of  both  sexes  found  it  a 
happy  hunting-ground.  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this 
volume  is  concerned  with  Catherine's  enormous  correspondence. 

History  of  the  Jews.  By  Professor  H.  Graetz.  Vol.  IV. 
From  the  rise  of  the  Kabbala  (1270  C.  E.)  to  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Marranos  in  Holland  (1618  C.  E.).  743 
pp.  Indexed.    8vo.  $3.00.   Philadelphia:  Jewish  Pub.  Soc. 

"  This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  author  has 
achieved  for  thorough  investigation,  skilful  arrangement  of  material, 
and  perspicuous  statement  of  the  result  of  his  labors.  To  the  reader 
whose  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  is  not  that  of  the  specialist,  the 
most  noteworthy  portions  of  this  volume  are  those  which  record  the 
heroism  of  the  race  in  the  era  of  its  persecution  throughout  Europe. 
Orders  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  were  issued  by  almost  every 
European  nation,  and  they  were  generally  followed  by  the  most 
barbarous  massacres.  There  are  also  chapters,  instructive  as  well  as 
interesting,  which  deal  with  the  keepers  of  Jewish  literature,  with 
Reuchlin  and  the  Talmud,  the  Kabbala  and  Messianic  fanaticism,  the 
Marranos  and  the  Inquisition,  strivings  of  Eastern  Jews  for  unity, 
the  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Holland,  and  the  influence  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  on  the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  people." 

The  First  Tiuo  Centuries  of  Florentine  History.  The 
Republic  and  Parties  at  the  time  of  Dante.  By  Profes- 
sor Pasquale  Villari.  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  Illus- 
trated.    365  pp.   8vo. 

The  period  treated  is  the  one  of  the  republic  and  of  parties  at  the 
time  of  Dante,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  coincides  with  the 
decay  of  the  republic.  The  middle  ages  have  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  period  of  the  renaissance  is  to  begin.  It  is  then  a  comparatively 
unknown  and  somewhat  obscure  age  which  the  author  writes  about. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  many  good  photogravures  of  the  an- 
cient Florentine  landmarks. 

The  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era.  1789-1815. 
By  J.  H.  Rose,  M.  A.  Illustrated.  Cambridge  Histor- 
ical series.     388  pp.   12mo. 

"  Mr.  Rose's  object  in  this  volume  is  to  exhibit  the  relations  of 
the  Revolution  to  Napoleon's  work  of  destruction  and  reconstruction, 
and  to  show  the  connection,  too  often  ignored,  between  the  earlier 
and  later  phases  of. the  French  Revolution.  He  has  aimed  at  concen- 
trating attention  on  those  events  and  crises  which  exercised  most  in- 
fluence on  the  formation  of  the  modern  European  system.  His  book 
embraces  the  whole  revolutionary  era,  from  the  convening  of  the 
States-General  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815.  The  whole  of  Napo- 
leon's career  comes,  therefore,  under  survey.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  Mr.  Rose's  treatment  of  this  difficult  and  complicated  subject 
shows  a  grasp  of  essentials  and  a  soundness  of  judgment  that  are  de- 
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cidedly  uncommon.     His  admirable  book  is  furnished   with   useful 
maps  and  plans,  and  a  useful  list  of  works  for  reference." 

The  Liberation  of  Italy.  1815-1870.  By  the  Count- 
ess Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco,  author  of  Italian  Char- 
acters in  the  Epoch  of  Unification.  With  portraits.  415 
pp.  12mo.  $1.75.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  writer  is  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Italian  unity,  and  has 
told  with  enthusiasm  the  story  of  the  risorgimento,  the  only  piece  of 
real  romance  that  has  enlivened  European  history  since  Waterloo. 

Medieval  Europe  (814-1300).  By  Ephraim  Emerton, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  607  pp.  Indexed.  12mo.  $1.65. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

"  The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  repeated  requests  that  the 
author  would  continue  his  history  of  Continental  Europe  from  the 
point  where  his  earlier  book,  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  closed.  The  wealth  of  knowledge  compacted  in  this 
volume  is  so  clearly  expressed,  and  its  arrangement  so  admirable,  that 
as  a.  book  for  the  class-room  and  the  general  student  of  history  its 
position  is  assured." 

Medimval  Germany.  German  Society  at  the  Close  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  author  of  The  Story 
of  the  French  Revolution,  etc.  276  pp.  8vo.  $1.75.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  work  embodies  the  ripest  and  most  trustworthy  researches 
within  the  period  surveyed.  It  is  "the  first  instalment  of  a  work 
which  aims  at  giving  English  and  American  readers  a  correct  idea  of 
the  social  condition  and  the  popular  movements  of  Germany  during 
the  period  known  as  that  of  the  Reformation.  In  accordance  with 
his  plan,  the  author  has  touched  only  incidentally  upon  the  theolog- 
ical disputes  then  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  or  upon  the 
purely  political  side  of  things.  The  volume  deals  with  an  epoch 
which  begins  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  ends 
with  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  just  before  the  great  uprising 
of  the  German  peasants.  It  embraces  a  narrative  of  the  earlier  pop- 
ular revolutionary  movements  which  were  precursors  of  the  peasants' 
war,  and  also  deals  with  the  underlying  causes  of  the  general  disin- 
tegration of  the  time." 

Biography: — 

Alexander  III.  of  Russia.  By  Charles  Lowe,  M.  A., 
author  of  Prince  Bismarck:  an  Historical  Biography,  etc. 
With  a  portrait.  370  pp.  12mo.  $1.75.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan &  Co. 

The  character  of  the  late  czar,  it  appears,  was  an  enigma.  In- 
deed, he  has  been  described  as  a  psychological  mystery.  By  the 
death  of  his  gifted  brother,  greatness  was  thrust  upon  him,  and  he 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  great  office  without  adequate  training 
and  with  a  scanty  store  of  learning.  No  one  ever  doubted  his  hon- 
esty, piety,  purity,  and  determination  to  govern  well  according  to  the 
degree  of  his  illumination.  And  yet  his  superiors  in  mind  and  in- 
feriors in  qualities  of  heart  controlled  him.  Mr.  Lowe's  biography 
abounds  in  anecdotes  and  chatty  details  of  royal  personages. 
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Edwin  Booth.  Recollections  by  his  daughter,  Edwina 
Booth  Grossmann,  and  letters  to  her  and  to  his  friends. 
Illustrated.  292  pp.  Indexed.  8vo.  $3.00.  A  limited  edi- 
tion on  Holland  paper,  with  extra  illustrations,  100  copies 
only,  numbered  and  in  a  box;  price,  $12.50;  on  Whatman 
paper,  $25.00.   New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

George  William  Curtis.  By  Edward  Cary.  With  a 
portrait.  American  Men  of  Letters  series.  343  pp.  In- 
dexed. 12mo.  $1.25.    Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Lucy  Larcom:  Life,  Letters,  and  Diary.  By  Rev. 
Daniel  Dulany  Addison.  With  a  portrait.  295  pp.  In- 
dexed 16mo.  $1.25.    Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  story  of  Miss  Larcoin's  life — the  means  by  which  she  made 
her  own  way  in  the  world,  her  love,  her  ambitions,  her  successes — is 
a  romance  in  itself.  It  is  told  here  with  fitting  simplicity,  and  in  the 
telling  affords  us  a  striking  picture  of  New  England  life  in  past 
generations. 

A  Life  of  Charlotte  Cushman.  By  W.  T.  Price,  author 
of  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.  With  a  portrait.  A 
Library  of  Masks  and  Faces.  180  pp.  Indexed.  16mo. 
75  cents.     New  York:    Brentano's. 

The  author  presents  the  results  of  his  study  and  research 
through  the  written  testimony  of  the  players  and  the  critics  of  Miss 
Cushman's  time,  showing  exceptional  fairness.  It  is  an  interesting 
compilation  and  an  instructive  one  as  well,  since  from  it  the  novice 
on  the  stage  may  learn  that  only  by  incessant  study  and  infinite 
pains  is  distinction  won. 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  as  Man  and  Author.     By  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds.     100  pp.    8vo. 

"Like  most  of  Mr.  Symonds's  historical  work,  especially  that  re- 
lating to  the  earlier  centuries  of  Italian  literature,  this  essay  is  writ- 
ten with  accuracy  in  all  essential  matters,  and  with  that  unusual 
breadth  of  view,  simplicity  of  outline,  and  clearness  of  style  which 
have  made  the  author's  earlier  work,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  popu- 
lar in  England  and  America." 

Recollections  of  Sixteen  Presidents.  From  Washing- 
ton to  Lincoln.  By  Richard  W.  Thompson.  In  two  vol- 
umes. Illustrated.  Edition  de  luxe.  240.  438  pp.  In- 
dexed.     $6.00;  half  leather  $8.00;  leather  $10.00. 

The  author  was  born  in  1809,  and  has  been  the  personal  friend  of 
every  president  since  Madison,  and  personally  acquainted  with  nearly 
every  man  in  public  life  during  the  century.  He  entered  congress  in 
1841,  and  for  over  fifty  years  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  American  politics.  The  style  of  the  present  book  is  clear, 
forcible,  and  attractive;  its  temper  fair  and  impartial. 

The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  By 
W.  K.  L.  Dickson  and  Antonia  Dickson.  With  drawings 
and  photographs  by  W.  K.  L.  Dickson,  R.  F.  Outcalt 
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Bauhan,  and  J.  Ricalton.     3G2  pp.     Quarto.  $4.50.    New 
York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

This  story  of  Edison's  life  is  the  work  of  persons  employed  in  the 
laboratory  at  Menlo  Park  who  fairly  worship  their  chief.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  pages  are  those  which  contain  accounts  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Edison  has  worked  out  his  later  inventions.  The 
book  has  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  There  are  photographs  of 
Edison,  his  shops,  his  house,  his  studio,  and  his  inventions,  and  there 
are  also  a  great  many  drawings  which  serve  to  explain  certain  things 
which,  without  them,  would  be  incomprehensible  to  the  average 
reader.  The  book  is  a  very  handsome  quarto,  beautifully  printed  and 
tastefully  bound." 

Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Alexander  Macdonald, 
G.  C.  B.,  First  Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
By  Joseph  Pope.  Two  volumes.  Ottawa,  Canada:  J. 
Durie  &  Son. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  death  in  1891,  Mr.  Pope  had 
been  his  confidential  secretary  for  about  ten  years.  The  author  is 
therefore  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  policy  and  career  of  the  late 
distinguished  statesman.  The  memoirs  are  the  fulfilment  of  a  task 
laid  upon  him  by  Sir  John  and  Lady  Macdonald.  They  exhibit  both 
skill  and  courage — skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material; 
courage  in  the  publication  of  documents  which  are  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  disputed  incidents  in  the  career  and  policy 
of  the  dead  leader.  The  work  is  invaluable  to  every  student  inter- 
ested in  the  historical  development  of  North  America  on  both  sides 
of  the  international  boundary. 

Literature: — 

The  History  of  the  English  Language.  By  Olive  Far- 
rar  Emerson,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhet- 
oric and  Philology  in  Cornell  University.  415  pp.  12mo. 
$1.25.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  commendable  work  "embodies  the  results,  so  far  as  they 
are  generally  accepted,  of  the  latest  investigations  in  English  philol- 
ogy. For  lucidity  and  attractiveness  of  treatment,  it  has  seldom 
been  surpassed.  The  importance  of  the  spoken  or  living  word,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  written  word,  is  thoroughly  appreciated , 
and  consequently  a  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  sounds  and  their 
relationships.  In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  general  topic, 
the  author  gives  a  clear  account,  not  only  of  Grimm's  law  of  conso- 
nantal shiftings  in  the  Indo-European  system  of  languages,  but  also 
of  Verner's  law,  by  which  Grimm's  inductions  were  supplemented 
and  perfected." 

Education: — 

A  System  of  Physical  Culture.  Prepared  expressly  for 
public  school  work.  By  Louise  Preece.  Analyzed  and 
arranged  by  Louise  Gilman  Kiehle.  Cloth.  193  pp.,  230 
illustrations.     Syracuse,   N.  Y.:  C.   W.  Bardeen.     $2.00. 

One  of  the  best  works  that  we  have  seen  bearing  on  this  impor- 
tant but   hitherto   too   much   neglected  or  too  carelessly  conducted 
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branch   of  school   work.      It  should  be  in  every   teacher's   library. 
Typographically  the  book  is  an  artistic  triumph. 

Roderick  Hume.  The  story  of  a  New  York  teacher. 
By  C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  The  School  Bulletin.  Stand- 
ard Teacher's  Library.  Paper.  319  pp.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen.    50  cents. 

It  abounds  in  practical  and  valuable  pedagogical  lessons,  served 
up  through  the  medium  of  an  interesting  story.  All  who  have 
"taught  school"  will  find  in  many  places  reflections  of  their  own  ex- 
perience. 

Forty  Lessons  in  Clay  Modeling.  Arranged  by  Amos 
M.  Kellogg.  Illustrated.  52  pp.  12mo,  leatherette.  30 
cents.     New  York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

"It  is  the  design  of  this  little  book  to  show  how  pupils  may 
begin,  with  very  simple  forms,  to  model  in  clay  and  advance  to  those 
that  are  quite  complex.  The  introduction  contains  brief  instructions 
as  to  tools  and  the  best  way  to  begin  work,  and  then  follow  direc- 
tions as  to  the  modeling  of  objects." 

Illustrative  Blackboard  Sketching.  By  W.  Bertha 
Hintz.  53  pp.  12mo,  oblong  leatherette.  30  cents.  New 
York:  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

The  author  is  a  teacher  of  and  lecturer  on  methods  in  drawing, 
and  late  of  the  New  York  Normal  Art  School.  The  book  contains 
reproductions  of  her  sketches,  with  stories  that  grow  as  the  black- 
board drawings  grow,  and  which  the  learner  may  draw  for  practice. 
The  objects  are  fruits,  birds,  vegetables,  pottery,  etc.  Teachers  will 
find  in  this  book  much  of  the  help  they  need. 

Progress  in  Language.  With  special  reference  to 
English.     By  Otto  Jespersen. 

All  philologians  are  deeply  interested  in  two  language  problems. 
First,  do  the  most  highly  inflected  languages,  like  Greek  and  Arabic, 
or  the  least  inflected,  like  English  and  Chinese,  represent  the  develop- 
ment of  language?  Second,  are  the  changes  which  each  language 
passes  through,  in  which  words  lose  endings  and  are  worn  down,  re- 
presentative of  improvement  or  degeneration?  The  author  answers 
both  questions  in  favor  of  the  loss  of  inflections,  thus  reversing  a 
wide  range  of  judgments  accepted  in  the  schools,  where  the  inflected 
tongues  are  rated  as  the  best. 

Poetry:— 

Songs  of  the  Soil.  By  Frank  L.  Stanton.  217  pp. 
12mo.     $1.50.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  poems  are  really  admirable  for  their  wholesome  humor,  their 
simplicity  and  air  of  freshness  and  spontaneity. 

Unguarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich.  121  pp.  12mo.  $2.00.  Boston  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

' '  All  of  Mr  Aldrich's  poetry  is  notable  for  its  exquisite  refine- 
ment.    There  is  never  a  suspicion  of  a  lack  of  strength  in  the  bit  put 
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into  the  mouth  of  his  Pegasus.  The  erratic  old  steed  never  runs 
away  with  this  rider.  The  lines  flow  on  with  a  smooth,  gentle,  calm- 
ing music;  and  ever  and  anon  the  reader  is  compelled  to  pause  in  ad- 
miration of  the  delicate  word-carving  by  which  the  poet  reproduces 
the  features  of  the  children  of  his  fancy." 

Travel  and  Adventure:— 

Chinese  Central  Asia.  A  Ride  to  Little  Thibet.  By 
Henry  Lansdell,  D.  D.,  author  of  Through  Siberia,  etc. 
With  three  maps  and  eighty  illustrations.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    456,  512  pp.     Indexed.     8vo. 

"In  1888  Dr.  Henry  Lansdell  started  on  what  may  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  tour  of  religious  exploration  in  Chinese  Central  Asia  and 
the  lands  adjacent,  to  have  a  general  look  round  from  the  missionary 
point  of  view  in  Central  Asia.  He  was  away  two  years  and  a- half. 
He  visited  every  kingdom  of  Asia,  besides  five  European  and  four 
African  kingdoms,  and  travelled  18,000  miles  by  rail,  25,000  by 
water,  7,000  by  driving  and  riding  on  '  horses,  camels,  donkeys,  yaks, 
elephants,  mules,  and  men.'  He  collected  over  5,000  scientific  speci- 
mens, took  500  photographs,  and  kept  diaries  to  the  extent  of  2,509 
pages." 

In  Cairo  and  Jerusalem.  An  Eastern  Note-Book.  By 
Mary  Thorn  Carpenter,  author  of  A  Girl's  Winter  in  In- 
dia. With  illustrations.  222  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  New  York: 
A.  D.  F.  Kandolph  &  Co. 

"  An  entertaining  book  of  description  and  anecdote,  plentifully 
and  well  illustrated  with  photographic  views." 

On  the  Russo- German  Frontier.  The  Borderland  of 
Czar  and  Kaiser.  Notes  from  both  sides  of  the  Russian 
Frontier.  By  Poultney  Bigelow.  Illustrated  by  Frederic 
Remington.  343  pp.  12mo.  $2.00.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros. 

"The  writer  travelled  with  Mr.  Frederic  Remington,  the  Ameri- 
can artist,  whose  pencil  is  seen  to  marked  advantage  in  the  book 
which  describes  their  wanderings.  They  were  not  simply  making 
the  tour  of  Europe,  for,  added  to  the  entirely  laudable  view  of  seek- 
ing recreation  through  the  observation  of  strange  ways  and  peoples, 
they  had  a  special  object,  wholly  innocent  and  in  the  public  interest, 
and  for  which  they  were  furnished  with  the  fullest  credentials  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  This  was  in  the  shape  of  a  commission 
from  our  government  held  by  Mr.  Bigelow  to  make  a  report  upon  the 
best  means  of  protecting  our  sea-coast  against  the  ravages  of  wind 
and  waves;  and  his  instructions  were  to  note  particularly  what  had 
been  done  along  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  conditions 
suggest  strongly  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey.  To 
further  this  proper  purpose  each  of  the  travellers  bore  a  special  pass- 
port signed  by  Secretary  Blaine,  issued  only  to  accredited  agents 
who  are  particularly  vouched  for,  and  which  embodied  a  request  to 
permit  bearer  to  pass  freely  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  to  extend 
to  him  all  such  friendly  aid  and  protection  as  would  be  extended  to 
like  citizens  of  foreign  governments  resorting  to  the  United  States. 
These  passports  were  presented  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Russia, 
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but  were  found  to  have  no  weight  or  authority  whatever.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  bearers  were  insulted  at  every  turn;  and  despite  the  unim- 
peachable evidence  that  they  were  American  citizens  on  a  peaceful 
errand,  they  were  hounded  by  the  police  and  secret-service  agents 
quite  as  though  they  were  suspected  of  being  dynamiters.  They 
were  unable  to  make  headway  in  their  mission,  and  finally  gave  it 
up.  "  'What  a  country! '  will  be  the  ejaculation  of  every  reader  of 
this  book,  joined  with  congratulations  that  their  lives  are  cast  in  hap- 
pier places." 

To  Greenland  and  the  Pole.  A  Story  of  Adventure  in 
the  Arctic  Regions.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.  D.,  C.  M. 
With  eight  full-page  illustrations  by  G.  C.  Hindley,  and  a 
map.  350  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribners' 
Sons. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  draws  largely  upon  the  narrative  of 
Nansen,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  for  incident;  inleed,  the  hero  of  the 
book,  Reynolds,  is  intended  as  a  close  portrait  of  Nansen.  Captain 
Stables  has  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  much  of  the  Arctic  coast 
from  personal  visits  made  while  in  active  naval  service.  The  story 
is  full  of  interest  and  information.  It  contains  an  excellent  circum- 
polar  map  and  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations. 

The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Levant.  Adventures  of  two 
youths  in  a  journey  through  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Greece,  and  Turkey.  With  visits  to  the  Islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus,  and  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  By  Thomas 
W.  Knox,  author  of  The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Far  East, 
etc.  Illustrated.  494  pp.  Quarto.  $3.00.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros. 

"In  his  last  volume  Col.  Knox  left  those  lucky  young  tourists, 
Frankand  Fred,  with  Mrs.  Bassett  and  their  mentor  and  dragoman, 
Dr.  Bronson,  at  Gibraltar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  world  yet  to 
see;  so  in  the  work  under  notice  the  party  covers  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Turkey,  visits  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  looks 
up  Schliemann's  claims  at  ancient  Troy.  There  is  a  wealth  of  illus- 
tration." 

The  Mountains  of  California.  By  John  Muir.  De- 
scribing the  glaciers,  the  glacial  lakes  and  meadows,  the 
forests,  and  the  animals  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Illus- 
trated. 350  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  New  York:  The  Century 
Co. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  books  belonging  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  mountains.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  author's  de- 
scription of  his  ascent — the  first  known — of  Mount  Ritter  (13,300  ft.), 
the  king  of  the  mountains  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  high  Sierra. 
He  climbed  to  the  top,  all  by  himself;  and  gives  us  a  graphic  account 
of  his  ascent,  a  realistic  description  of  the  structure  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  vivid  word-painting  of  the  view  that  rewarded  him. 

Fiction  :— 

Madame  Sans-  G$ne.  Historical  romance  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  consulate,  and  the  empire.  By  Victorien  Sardou,  in 
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collaboration  with  Emile  Moreau  and  Edmund  Lepelletier. 
Translated  by  A.  Curtis  Bond.  Illustrated  by  A.  Burn- 
ham  Shute.     494  pp.  12mo. 

The  story  follows  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  up  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.  The  real  background  of  the  romance  is  constituted  by  the 
spirited  chapters  in  which  are  given  the  interesting  story  which  Sar- 
dou  weaves  around  Madame  Sans-Gene,  Bonaparte,  and  De  Neipperg; 
but  the  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  exciting  adven- 
tures of  Madame  Sans-Gene  on  her  campaigns.  She  is  depicted  as  a 
brave,  indomitable,  free-spoken,  and  thoroughly  honest,  pure,  and 
delightful  character. 

The  Golden  House.  A  novel  by  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, author  of  A  Little  Journey  in  the  World,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  T.  Smedley.  346  pp.  12mo.  Half  leather. 
$2.00.     New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

The  book  displays  the  author's  command  of  wit  and  power  of 
graphic  description.  Its  scene  embraces  almost  all  of  New  York  city 
that  comes  under  the  eye  of  fashionable  folk,  and  some  that  does  not, 
at  least  usually — the  crowded  tenement  districts  of  the  east  side.  The 
misery  of  the  poor  is  depicted  with  graphic  impressiveness  and  at  the 
same  time  gentle  and  genuine  sympathy.  The  plot  of  the  story  is 
developed  along  familiar  channels.  Its  personages  of  many  and 
various  traits  are  easily  recognizable. 

John  March,  Southerner.  By  George  W.  Cable,  author 
of  Bonaventure,  Dr.  Sevier,  etc.  513  pp.  12mo.  $1.50. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  southern  states,  called  "  Dixie," 
and  the  narrative  begins  just  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  We 
have  therefore  a  picture  of  life  in  a  part  of  the  South  in  the  recon- 
struction period.  Nearly  all  the  personages  are  types  of  southern 
character,  the  "unreconstructed"  being  in  the  predominance;  and 
some  of  them  are  masterly  bits  of  delineation. 

The  Parasite.  A  story.  By  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Il- 
lustrated by  Howard  Pyle.  413  pp.  12mo.  $1.00.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros. 

This  capital  story  is  "  a  study  of  mesmeric  and  hypnotic  phenom- 
ena. A  scholarly  physician,  skeptical  of  all  save  material  things,  is 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  subtle  and  elusive  influence  of  a  female 
medium.  Notwithstanding  her  physical  deformity  and  facial  homeli- 
ness, the  medium,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  doctor,  exerts  her  in- 
fluence so  powerfully  that  he  is  drawn  to  her  at  most  unconscionable 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.  But  the  doctor  does  not  yield  without 
struggling  valiantly  against  such  despotism,  and  although  he  is  a 
severe  sufferer  he  is  happily  released  in  the  end.  The  story  is  ad- 
mirably told,  and  there  is  present  in  the  volume  that  indefinable  grace 
of  style  characteristic  of  Dr.  Doyle's  best  work." 

The  Good  Ship  Mohock.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  author 
of  The  Tragedy  of  Ida  Nolle,  etc.  Appleton's  Town  and 
Country  Library.  259  pp.  12mo.  Paper  50  cents,  cloth 
$1,00.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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"  The  narrator  is  supposed  to  be  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
taken  to  sea  when  she  was  a  young  girl.  The  tale  is  a  stirring  ac- 
count of  villainy  on  the  high  seas.  The  central  incident  is  the  pick- 
ing up  of  twelve  men  in  an  open  boat,  who  turn  out  to  be  pirates; 
and,  as  it  had  been  arranged  that  they  should  be  so  picked  up  before 
the  Mohock  left  England,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Clark 
Russell  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him  to  make  his  incidents  square 
with  probability.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  book  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  the  charm  which  its  author  has  led  his  admirers 
to  expect  from  him." 

The  Royal  Road,  or  Taking  Him  at  His  Word.  By 
Marion  Harland,  author  of  Alone,  etc.  377  pp.  12mo. 
$1.50.     New  York:  A.  D.  P.  Randolph  &  Co. 

The  authoress  assumes  and  attempts  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures 
and  human  experience  that  there  is  but  one  road  to  happiness,  and 
that  is  to  live  according  to  the  present  day  and  trust  God  for  the  days 
to  come.  The  book  is  a  story  of  real  life.  In  dealing  with  her 
characters  she  shows  the  workings  of  this  theory  of  practical  religion 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  distress  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  and  proves 
it  to  be  the  philosopher's  stone  that  solves  the  great  mystery  of  hu- 
man existence,  the  one  rule  without  an  exception.  She  holds  that 
the  very  simplicity  of  the  formula  to  '  take  no  anxious  thought  for  the 
morrow,'  but  to  do  what  the  hand  finds  to  do  to-day,  as  if  the  daily 
task  were  all  of  living,  has  misled  many  as  to  its  efficacy. 

Round  the  Red  Lamp.  Being  facts  and  fancies  of 
medical  life.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  307  pp.  12mo.  $1.50. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Stories  of  medical  life,  fertile  in  imagination,  skilful,  attractive. 

In  Distance  and  in  Dream.  By  M.  F.  Sweetser.  Cosy 
Corner  series.  43  pp.  12mo.  50  cents.  Boston:  Joseph 
Knight  Co. 

A  study  of  immortality,  intended  as  a  consolation  to  bereaved 
hearts.  It  gives  visions  of  the  life  beyond,  which  is  depicted  as  be- 
ing closely  allied  to  the  present,  with  its  affections  and  aspirations 
but  little  changed. 

The  Highway  of  Sorrow.  A  novel  by  Miss  Hesba  Stret- 
ton.  Written  in  collaboration  with  the  celebrated  Russian 
writer,  Stepniak.  288  pp.  With  portrait.  288  pp.  12mo. 
$1.25.    New  York:  Dodd,  Meade  &  Co. 

"  The  purpose  of  the  story  is  to  make  more  widely  known  the 
persecution  suffered  by  the  Stundists  at  the  hands  of  the  Orthodox  in 
Russia.  In  this  object  Miss  Stretton  is  associated  with  '  a  well  known 
Russian  author,  now  an  exile  in  England,'  who  has  supplied  the  out- 
lines of  the  story,  the  incidents  of  prison  life  in  Siberia,  which  are 
said  to  be  founded  on  fact.  It  will  surprise  most  English  readers  to 
learn  that  the  blameless  Stundist  is  liable  not  merely  to  transporta- 
tion to  Siberia,  but  may  even  be  consigned  to  Saghalien,  a  penal  set- 
tlement reserved,  as  is  generally  understood,  for  the  worst  malefac- 
tors and  the  most  dangerous  '  political '  convicts.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fate  that  befalls  the  hero  of  this  dolorous  story.  The  Stundists 
of  Miss  Strettou's  volume  are  a  harmless  folk.     They  keep  aloof  from 
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politics,  are  loyal  to  the  czar,  and  bold  fast  to  a  religious  creed  of 
primitive  simplicity.  They  represent  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
reform  in  religion  among  the  peasants.  They  have  no  clergy,  no 
churches,  no  ritual,  and  in  most  respects  are  somewhat  akin  to  the 
Moravians.  They  sing  hymns,  it  would  seem,  that  are  quite  as 
familiar  to  English  congregations  as  to  German  Protestants.  *  *  * 
In  a  kind  of  epilogue  the  wretched  Stundists  are  described,  with  all 
kinds  of  criminals,  on  the  march  through  Siberia." 

Hie  People  of  the  Mist.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  author 
of  King  Solo?non's  Mines,  She,  etc.  Illustrated.  357  pp. 
12mo.    $1.25.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

"The  hero,  Leonard  Outram,  being  shorn  of  his  property  by  ill 
fortune,  leaves  England  for  the  African  gold-fields  with  his  brother, 
both  men  having  sworn  never  to  enter  their  old  home  until  they  can 
call  it  theirs  once  more.  Leonard  suffers  the  additional  bitterness  of 
parting  from  his  beloved,  with  no  prospect  of  their  union.  For  a 
time  bad  luck  pursues  them  in  Africa.  Leonard's  brother  dies  of 
fever,  but  when  lying  ill  has  a  prophetic  dream,  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
woman  Leonard  would  regain  his  ancestral  estates.  The  course  of 
strange  and  moving  adventures  begins  when  Leonard,  with  his  faith- 
ful follower  Otter,  a  knob-nosed  Kafir  dwarf,  comes  suddenly  upon  a 
mysterious  woman,  not  beautiful  in  a  wilderness  like  Christabel,  but 
withered  like  the  waste  around  her,  and  wailing  for  some  wrong.  She 
tells  them  that  her  young  and  beautiful  mistress  has  been  kidnapped 
by  some  marauding  Arab  slavers,  headed  by  a  redoubtable  ruffian 
know  as  '  The  Yellow  Devil.'  She  lures  Leonard  to  the  desperate  en- 
terprise of  rescuing  her  by  offering  an  enormous  ruby  and  the  promise 
to  reveal  the  secret  treasures  of  her  people,  the  'Children  of  the  Mist,' 
from  whom  she  fled  many  years  since,  when  condemned  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  their  hideous  god.  The  journey  with  Soa,  the  woman  of  mys- 
tery, and  the  Englishman  and  dwarf,  leads  to  a  succession  of  stir- 
ring incidents  connected  with  the  circumvention  and  destruction  of 
the  Arabs  and  their  '  nest. '  Mr.  Haggard  has  conceived  nothing  more 
grandiose  and  impressive  than  the  scenes  of  horror  and  suspense  that 
occur  in  the  gigantic  and  gloomy  temple  of  Jal,  with  its  monstrous 
colossal  statue,  its  vast  amphitheatre,  its  black  pool  where  lurks  the 
hideous  crocodile  in  its  underground  cavern  awaiting  the  human 
sacrifice.  Through  many  chapters  we  are  kept  at  the  intensest  pitch 
of  excitement  by  the  horrible  plight  of  the  adventurers,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  novel  and  thrilling  sensations." 

Pomona's  Travels.  A  series  of  letters  to  the  mistress 
of  Rudder  Grange  from  her  former  handmaiden.  By  Frank 
R.  Stockton.  Illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.  275  pp.  12mo. 
$2.00.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Letters  descriptive  of  travels  with  a  husband  in  England.  The 
book  is  very  pleasant  reading,  and  describes  well  some  charming  bits 
of  English  and  Scotch  scenery;  the  stag-hunt  on  Exmoor,  for  instance, 
is  excellently  done,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  has  followed 
the  hounds  in  one  of  their  runs.  There  are  also  some  amusing  epi- 
sodes, such  as  the  arrival  of  the  coach  at  the  lodgings  off  the  Strand, 
Jone's  manner  of  commanding  respect  from  the  waiter,  and  above  all 
the  elopement  in  bath  chairs,  which  is  extremely  funny.  Pomona, 
without  any  undue  sacrifice  of  her  national  vanity,  shows  a  genial 
appreciation  of  English  merit  where  it  exists." 
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Centuries  Apart.  A  romance.  By  Edward  T.  Bouve. 
With  full-page  illustrations  by  W.  St.  John  Harper.  347 
pp.  12mo.  $1.50.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

"  In  1485,  when  Richmond  won  the  English  throne,  a  large  fleet 
of  exiles  secretly  met  at  the  Azores,  sailed  south,  were  caught  in  a 
warm  polar  current,  and  on  an  island  in  the  South  Polar  Sea  founded 
a  South-English  kingdom  similar  to  the  one  they  left.  In  1864  four 
armed  American  transports,  with  3,000  troops  sailing  around  the 
Horn  for  southern  California  to  help  Juarez,  were  caught  in  the 
same  current  and  carried  to  South  England.  The  English  had  been 
preserved  like  flies  in  amber,  and  the  country  was  that  of  England 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  in  all  things.  The  adventure  and  interest 
of  the  book  are  the  clash  and  contrast  of  the  two  civilizations.  The 
romance  is  as  full  of  honest  and  healthy  love-making  as  of  brave  and 
desperate  fighting." 

The  Lilac  Sunbonnet.  By  Rev.  S.  R.  Crockett,  author 
of  The  Stickit  Minister,  etc.  296  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  Mr.  Crockett's  most  recent  story  is  of  a  pastoral  turn,  some  sixty 
years  ago  in  date,  and  having  its  setting  in  rural  Galloway,  some- 
where or  other  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbrightshire.  The  attention 
of  the  reader  is  mainly  concentrated  in  the  loves  of  Ralph  Peden  and 
Winsome  Charteris,  the  lovely  grandchild  of  old  Skirving,  of  Craig 
Ronald.  Young  Ralph  is  on  a  visit  to  his  father's  friend,  Allan  Welsh, 
minister  of  the  '  Marrow'  Kirk  of  the  place;  himself  also  a  candidate 
for  the  same  sacred  calling.  But  theology  is  a  poor  match  for  love, 
and,  when  once  Ralph  and  Winifred  had  met,  their  mutual  fates 
were  sealed,  only  to  end,  as  was  befitting,  in  the  blissful  bonds  of 
matrimony.  The  minor  personages  that  figure  around  the  Craig  Ron- 
ald homestead  are  skilfully  drawn.  Altogether,  we  have  a  fresh  and 
wholesome  picture  of  country  life,  with  its  now  tender,  now  mirth- 
ful passages." 

Philip  and  His  Wife.  By  Margaret  Deland,  author  of 
John  Ward,  Preacher,  etc.  438  pp.  12mo.  $1.25.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

A  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  much  discussed  question  as 
to  whether  marriage  is  or  is  not  a  failure. 

Hope  Benham.  By  Nora  Perry,  author  of  Another 
Flock  of  Girls,  etc.  With  eight  full-page  illustrations  by 
Frank  T.  Merrill.  322  pp.  12mo.  $1.50.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co. 

The  heroine  and  her  girl  friends  are  in  school  in  New  York,  where 
much  of  the  action  of  the  story  goes  on.  The  home  scenes,  however, 
are  laid  in  Boston.  Underlying  the  various  and  interesting  experi- 
ences of  daily  life  here  depicted,  there  is  the  deep  and  important 
moral  lesson,  that  a  girl  should  always  be  ladylike  and  that  a  mere 
outward  conformity  to  rules  of  fashion  and  etiquette  is  infinitely  in- 
ferior to  those  good  manners  that  are  the  outgrowth  of  good  princi- 
ples. The  book  is  thoroughly  American  in  spirit,  rising  above  class 
distinctions  to  recognize  true  worth  and  ability  wherever  found. 

Love  in  Idleness.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of 
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Katharine  Lauderdale,  Saracinesca,  etc.  With  illustra- 
tions reproduced  from  drawings  and  photographs.  Uni- 
form with  the  well-known  "  Cranford  Series."  218  pp. 
12mo.  $2.00.     New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  The  story  is  told  almost  entirely  through  the  dialogue,  which 
has  extraordinary  potency.  Incident  there  is,  of  course,  yet  it  is 
quite  secondary  in  importance.  The  heroine  is  an  admirable  study 
and  something  new  to  fiction.  She  is  a  frank-hearted  creature.  Her 
candor  is  of  the  whitest  kind,  and  she  has  that  dreadful  gift  of  divina- 
tion, surpassing  mere  intuition,  which  sometimes  falls  to  candid 
spirits,  to  the  sore  discomfiture  of  the  clever.  She  has  two  admirers, 
and  her  relations  with  these  and  three  maiden  sisters,  who  are  de- 
lightfully sketched,  form  the  pith  of  a  most  fascinating  story." 

When  All  the  Woods  are  Green.  By  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
author  of  Characteristics.  With  portrait  of  the  author. 
430  pp.     $1.50.    New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

"It  is  simply  the  story  of  a  summer  vacation  spent  in  salmon 
fishing  on  one  of  the  Canadian  rivers  by  a  family  of  'nice'  people — Mr. 
Lyndsay,  an  active-minded  lawyer,  with  his  wife,  his  maiden  sister, 
his  daughter,  and  three  boys.  At  the  next  camp  are  two  young  men. 
Adventures  on  the  river  throw  the  two  parties  together;  an  attempted 
murder  strengthens  the  union;  and  a  pretty  bit  of  true  love  completes 
the  honest  tale.  There  is  enough  of  action  to  interest  and  to  keep 
the  story  moving." 

Gray  Rocks.  A  novel.  By  Willis  George  Emerson. 
Illustrated.  Library  of  Choice  Fiction.  Paper  50  cents. 
Chicago:  Laird&  Lee. 

A  tale  of  the  rugged  mountain  life  of  the  middle  west. 

Juvenile  Books:— 

Big  Cypress.  The  story  of  an  Everglade  Homestead. 
By  Kirk  Munroe,  author  of  The  Fur  Seal's  Tooth,  Camp- 
mates,  etc.  Illustrated  by  H.  Burgess.  164  pp.  12mo. 
$1.00.     Boston:  W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co. 

"  The  author  includes  in  this  book  a  large  amount  of  information 
about  Florida,  its  coast,  the  Everglades  region,  the  climate,  and  the 
Seminole  Indians  as  they  are  to-day;  gives  descriptions  of  the  manatee 
and  crocodile,  which  are  found  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
only;  tells  of  'wracking,' or  beach  combing,  of  the  raising  of  pine- 
apples and  cocoanuts,  and  deals  with  a  score  of  other  subjects,  as 
unique  as  they  are  interesting.  At  the  same  time,  the  story  into 
which  all  these  novel  threads  are  woven  is  so  fascinating  that  it  will 
hold  the  absorbed  attention  of  every  boy  and  girl  reader  from  begin- 
ning to  end." 

In  the  Wilds  of  the  West  Coast.  By  J.  Macdonald 
Oxley,  author  of  Diamond  Rock,  etc.  Illustrated.  398 
pp.  12mo.    $1.50.     New  York:  T.  Nelson  &  Sons. 

A  story  of  half  a  century  ago,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the 
northern  Pacific  coast.  "  The  Aleutian  peninsula  and  the  natives 
of  the  country  are  described  with  great  precision.  All  kinds  of  ad- 
ventures having  to  do  with  hunting  and  fishing  are  presented,  and 
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the  volume  is  well  adapted  to  give  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  Alas- 
kan country." 

The  Land  of  Pluck.  By  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  author 
of  Hans  Brinker;  or  The  Silver  Skates.  Illustrated  by 
Edwards,  Kemble,  and  many  other  artists.  313  pp.  12mo. 
11.50.     New  York:  The  Century  Co. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago  the  gifted  author  of  this  book  wrote  a 
story  of  domestic  life  in  Holland — Hans  Brinker, — which  has  become 
a  classic  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  generations.  She  has  now  pub- 
lished a  new  and  most  fascinating  book  made  up  of  sketches  and 
stories  of  life,  travel,  and  adventure  in  Holland,  some  of  which  have 
already  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas. 

The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Caribbees.  By  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Murray- Aaron,  editor  of  The  Geographical  Magazine. 
Illustrated.  269  pp.  12mo.  $2.00.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

"  The  story  follows  the  course  of  two  boys  and  their  tutor 
through  the  islands  of  the  Greater  Antilles,  primarily  in  quest  of  but- 
terflies but  not  neglecting  other  departments  of  natural  history  and 
matters  in  general  which  are  of  interest  to  intelligent  people.  In  its 
consideration  of  insects,  the  book  is  particularly  strong.  The  trav 
eller's  yarns  about  the  deadly  sting  of  the  scorpion  and  the  fatal  bite 
of  the  tarantula  are  reduced  to  their  proper  dimensions,  and  in  this 
matter  there  is  one  statement  in  the  book  which  calls  for  the  widest 
circulation.  The  discussion  turns  upon  some  of  these  noxious  ani- 
mals; and  Dr.  Bartlett,  who  is  the  tutor,  summarizes  the  danger  in 
these  words: 

Either  a  scorpion  or  a  centipede  would  put  you  on  the  sick  list  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  and  a  tarantula  might,  if  it  were  a  good-sized  one,  make  it 
three  days.  But  a  coral  snake  would  do  even  worse,  and  might,  although  it  is 
quite  unlikely,  end  fatally  if  a  large  female  snake  bit  either  of  you. 

The  hints  to  collectors  which  are  woven  into  the  story  will  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  to  novices." 

A  Frogland  Wedding.  Words  and  designs  by  Roy 
Conger.  Music  by  Helen  Hitchcock.  Illustrated.  Paper 
25  cents.     Boards  50  cents.     Chicago:  Laird&  Lee 

A  book  that  will  delight  many  a  child  with  its  fantastic  illustra- 
tions, humorous  rhymes,  and  lively  music. 

Miscellaneous:— 

Conklin's  Handy  Manual  of  Useful  Information  and 
World's  Atlas.  A  Universal  Handbook  for  Ready  Ref- 
erence. Compiled  by  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Conklin  of  the  Ham- 
ilton University.  495  pp.  Indexed.  Containing  numer- 
ous maps.  Flexible  silk  cloth  25  cents,  library  style  50 
cents.     Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 

A  useful  book  to  have  within  reach  at  all  times. 

Lee's  Condensed  Cyclopedia.  A  comprehensive  digest 
of  the  world's  knowledge  in  History,  Biography,  Geogra- 
phy, Philosophy,  and  Science.  384  pp.   Silk  cloth  50  cents; 
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full  leather,  stamped  in  gold,  $1.00.   Chicago:  Laird  &  Lee. 
A  very  handy   manual,  replete  with  concise  information  ou  thou- 
sands of  topics  of  general  interest,  so  arranged  that  reference  to  de- 
sired topics  is  very  easy. 
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American:— 

Abbett,  Leon,  ex-governor  of  New  Jersey;  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Penn.,  in  1836;  died  December  4.  In  early  life  he  had  a  struggle 
to  educate  himself,  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  coming  of  age. 
In  1864,  having  settled  in  Hoboken,  he  was  sent  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture as  a  democrat.  After  serving  several  terms  in  the  assembly,  he 
was  elected  senator,  and  in  1883  was  elected  governor. 

Alcorn,  James  L.,  ex -governor  of  and  ex-senator  from  Mississippi; 
born  at  Golconda,  111.,  in  1816;  died  Dec.  20  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  war,  he  became  a  republican  on  account  of  a 
falling  out  with  Jefferson  Davis  in  Kentucky,  where  his  family  had 
removed  when  he  was  quite  young.  He  later  removed  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  held  many  prominent  political  offices.  He  was  defeated  for 
congressman  in  1857;  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  United  States 
supreme  court.  From  1871  to  1877  he  sat  for  his  state  in  the  United 
States  senate,  having  resigned  from  the  governorship  to  take  the 
position. 

Batchelder,  Colonel,  government  historian  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg;  born  at  Gilmanton,  N.  H. ;  died  Dec.  23.  He  commenced 
his  historical  work  shortly  after  the  battle.  It  covers  thousands  of 
pages,  but  is  still  not  completed. 

Beckwith,  Amos,  colonel  and  brevet  general  of  the  United 
States  army;  born  in  Vermont  in  1825;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct. 
27.  He  was  graduated  from  the  West  Point  Academy  in  1850,  and 
served  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  against  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida.  For  fourteen  months,  he  was  chief  com- 
missary of  subsistence  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi  on 
the  staff  of  Major-General  Sherman,  and  was  present  with  thelatter's 
armies  in  their  leading  battles  and  marches.  In  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  and  assistant  commissary -general  of  subsistence,  and 
was  retired  from  active  service  by  operation  of  law  in  1889. 

Bedle,  Joseph  D.,  ex-governor  of  New  Jersey;  born  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J. ;  died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York  city, 
Oct.  21,  at  the  age  of  63. 

Botta,  Vincenzo,  professor,  scholar,  and  author;  born  in  Pied- 
mont, Italy,  Nov.  11,  1818;  died  Oct.  5  in  New  York  city.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  of  Turin,  and  became  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  that  institution.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1853  to  study  the 
public- school  system.  Liking  the  country,  he  became  naturalized  and 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  the  University  of 
New  York.  His  best  known  works  are  Account  of  the  System  of 
Education  in  Piedmont,  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Character,  and  Policy 
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of  Gaoour,  Dante  as  a  Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Poet;  An  Historical 
Account  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  Italy;  and  An  Introduction  to  Dante. 
The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  given  to  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence. 

Bowie,  Oden,  ex -governor  of  Maryland,  the  veteran  turfman; 
born  in  1826;  died  Dec.  5. 

Brougher,  Lieut. -Col.  F.  C,  a  veteran  Union  volunteer  officer, 
and  prominent  citizen  of  Oakland,  Cal. ;  died  Oct  11. 

Brown,  Ex-Senator  Joseph  E,  at  one  time  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Georgia;  born  in  Pickens  county,  South  Carolina; 
died  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec  1. 

Browne,  John  Mills,  ex-surgeon-general,  U.  S.  N.;  born  in 
Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  May  10,  1831;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  7. 
He  was  graduated  in  medicine  from  Harvard  College  in  1852,  and  en- 
tered the  navy  as  an  assistant  surgeon  the  next  year.  After  serving 
on  various  ships,  he  was  in  1878  appointed  medical  inspector,  and 
served  as  president  of  the  medical  examining  board  in  Washington. 
He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, with  the  title  of  surgeon -general  and  the  rank  of  commodore  in 
1888,  was  reappointed  in  1892,  and  retired  in  1893. 

Carpmael,  Charles,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.  C,  F.  R.  A.  S. ,  late  fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  director  of  the  Magnetic  Observa- 
tory, Toronto,  and  director  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of  Canada; 
died  in  the  south  of  France,  Oct.  23,  aged  48. 

Conrad,  Paul,  president  of  the  Honduras  National  Lottery 
Company,  formerly  holding  similar  relation  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery; 
born  in  New  Orleans,  La.;  died  Nov.  20.  He  fought  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  war.  From  1870  until  his  death  he  was  iden- 
tified with  the  lottery  enterprise. 

Cooper,  Susan  Fenimore,  daughter  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
and  herself  the  author  of  several  volumes;  died  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
Dec  31 ,  aged  82.  Among  her  works  were  Rural  Hours  and  Rhyme  and 
Reason  of  Country  Life.  She  acted  as  her  father's  amanuensis  for 
many  years. 

Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg,  politician;  born  at  Belief  on  te,  Penn., 
April  22,  1817;  died  there  Oct.  5.  He  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
1861-67,  minister  to  Russia  1869-72,  member  of  congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania 1881-87. 

Davis,  Theodore  R.,  artist  and  war  correspondent;  died  at  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  Nov.  11,  aged  54. 

Dennis,  E.  S.,  general  United  States  army;  born  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  in  1812;  died  at  Carlyle,  111.,  Dec.  17.  He  fought  during  the 
war,  receiving  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  on  account  of  his 
bravery  in  the  battle  of  Brittian's  Lane,  Miss. 

Eigenbrodt,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  E. ,  professor  emeritus  of  pastoral 
theology  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary;  born  in  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  June  10,  1813;  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city  Nov.  4.  He 
was  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1831,  and  studied  at  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary.  In  1838  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and  at  different  times  was  in  charge 
of  parishes  at  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  and  in  New  York  city.  For  over 
twenty-five  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  conventions  of  the  diocese 
of  New  York;  and  he  was  secretary  of  Trinity  School  at  the  time  of 
bis  death. 
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Fair,  Ex-Senator  James  Graham,  au  American  millionaire; 
born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  Dec.  3,  1831;  died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Dec  28.  He  came  with  his  parents  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  ten, 
settling  in  Illinois.  In  1849  he  went  to  the  gold  fields  in  California. 
In  1860  he  removed  to  Nevada,  where  he  became  interested  in  silver 
mining,  in  which  his  immense  fortune  was  principally  amassed. 
The  "  Bonanza  mine,"  which  he,  together  with  John  W.  Mack  ay  and 
others  invested  in,  proved  a  source  of  immense  profit.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  United  States  senator.  He  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
$50,000,000. 

Ford,  Capt.  Henry  A.,  journalist;  born  in  1835;  died  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  Oct.  23.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  19th  Mich,  infantry.  He  was  captured  and  taken 
toLibby  prison.  He  was  subsequently  released  and  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment. At  the  close  of  the  war  he  held  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
served  several  years  as  professor  in  the  Baptist  College  at  Kalamazoo, 
but  resigned  to  engage  in  journalistic  work,  in  which  he  continued 
up  to  his  death,  though  still  retaining  an  active  interest  in  various 
phases  of  educational  work,  notably  university  extension  and  insti- 
tute work.  He  was  connected  with  various  papers  and  periodicals  in 
Michigan. 

Ford,  John  Bruce  publisher;  born  in  England;  died  in  New 
York  city  Oct.  25,  aged  79.  When  a  young  man  he  came  to  this 
country  to  establish  an  American  branch  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Tallis  &  Co.  He  was  instrumental  in  bringing  out  the  first  American 
encyclopedia.  He  established  the  house  of  Fords,  Howard  &  Hul- 
bert,  from  whose  presses  were  first  published  the  works  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

Gibson,  General  W.  H.,  soldier  and  orator;  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio;  died  in  Tiffin,  O.,  Nov.  23,  aged  72.  Upon  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  raised  the  49th  regiment,  and  was  commis- 
sioned its  colonel.  While  leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
he  received  a  severe  bayonet  wound,  and  had  three  horses  shot  under 
him.  Soon  after  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  gal- 
lantly served  till  the  end  of  the  war,  for  two  years  as  brigade  and 
division  commander.  Upon  the  election  of  Charles  Foster  as  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  in  1879,  General  Gibson  became  his  adjutant-general, 
and  in  that  capacity  rendered  the  state  valuable  services. 

Hall,  Rev.  W.  J.,  M.  D.,  Methodist  Episcopal  medical  mission- 
ary at  Seoul,  Korea;  born  at  Kingston,  Ont. ,  in  1862;  death  announced 
Dec.  1.  He  studied  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  and  at  a  medi- 
cal mission  school  in  New  York  city.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
local  missionary  work  in  New  York,  and  in  1891  was  sent  to  Korea. 
He  identified  himself  with  medical  missionary  work  on  the  battlefield, 
and  was  prominent  on  the  field  of  Ping- Yang,  where  it  is  supposed 
that  he  contracted  the  fever  from  which  he  died. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  poet,  novelist,  and 
physician;  born  Aug.  29,  1809;  died  Oct.  7.  For  biographical  sketch 
see  page  491,  opposite   which  appears  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Holmes. 

Hopkins,  William  E. ,  commodore  United  States  navy,  retired 
since  1883;  born  in  Virginia,  1822;  died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Oct.  26. 

Lord,  Dr.  John,  historian  and  lecturer;  born  in  Dartmouth,  N.  H. , 
1809;  died  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  15.  He  entered  the  ministry, 
and  for  manv  years  acted  as  agent  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
Vol.  4.— 61. 
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ciety,  but  finally  left  the  pulpit  for  the  lecture  platform.  His  Beacon 
Lights  of  History,  a  ten  volume  work  of  biography  and  history,  was 
incomplete  at  his  death,  though  ten  years  had  been  spent  upon  it. 
Among  his  other  works  were  Old  Roman  World,  Ancient  States  and 
Empires,  and  Two  German  Giants,  the  last  containing  sketches  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Bismarck. 

McCaull,  Col.  John  A.,  noted  opera  manager;  born  in  Scot  - 
and;  died  Nov.  12,  at  Greenboro,  N.  C.  During  the  war  he  served 
in  the  Confederate  army,  which  he  entered  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 

In  1873  he  was  elected 
to  the  Virginia  legisla- 
ture, and  shortly  after 
practiced  law  in  Balti- 
more, one  of  his  clients 
being  the  late  John  T. 
Ford,  theatrical  man- 
ager. He  became  first 
prominent  in  theatrical 
matters  by  his  connec- 
tion with  Gilbert  &  Sul- 
livan's Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance, after  which  with 
almost  unvarying  suc- 
cess until  his  health 
failed  five  years  ago  he 
was  in  charge  of  vari- 
ous opera  houses  in  New 
York. 

McCosh,  Rev.  Dr. 
James,  ex -president  of 
Princeton  College;  born 
April  1,  1811,  at  Cars- 
keoch,  Scotland;  died 
at  Princeton,  N.  J. ,  Nov. 
16.  He  was  educated 
at  Glasgow  University 
and  studied  at  Edin- 
rev.  dr.  james  mccosh,  burgh  University  un- 

ex-president  of  Princeton  college.  der  Dr.  Chalmers.     On 

leaving  college  he  received  a  call  to  the  Abbey  church  at  Arbroath,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1835.  At  the 
disruption  of  the  church  in  1843,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  liv- 
ing which  he  then  had  at  Brechin,  an  inland  town,  and  for  some  time 
exerted  himself  to  set  up  free  churches  over  a  wide  district.  Having 
met  with  considerable  success  in  this  work,  he  published  his  treatise 
on  the  Method  of  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.  Not  long 
afterward  he  was  appointed  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  In  1866  he  visited  America  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  some  of  the  educational  institutions,  and  re- 
turned to  Ireland  after  a  brief  stay  with  no  thought  of  ever  coming 
back  here.  In  1868,  however,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton,  and  accepted  the  office.  Upon  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  McCosh,  several  wealthy  people  came  liberally  to  the  support 
of  the  college.  Its  field  was  rapidly  enlarged,  its  standard  raised,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  McCosh  the  college  rose  to  its  present 
rank  among  the  foremost  institutions  of  this  country.    He  resigned  the 
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presidency  in  1887.  Among  his  works  are:  Examination  of  Mill's 
Philosophy  (1866),  Laics  of  Discursive  Thought  (1869),  C  hristianity  and 
Positivism  (1871),  The  Scottish  Philosophy  (1874),  The  Development  Hy- 
pothesis (1876),  and  Religious  Aspects  of  Evolution  (1888). 

Mendez,  Governor  Juan  N.,  formerly  governor  of  the  state  of 
Puebla,  Mexico;  born  in  1820;  died  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  Dec.  3.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  supreme  court. 

Mercier,  Hon.  Honore,  ex-premier  of  Quebec;  born  in  Iberville 
county,  Quebec,  in  1840;  died  Oct.  30.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
College,  Montreal,  studied  law,  and  en- 
tered its  profession.  For  a  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  at 
St.  Hyacinthe.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  parliament.  He  served 
only  one  term,  not  offering  himself  for 
re-election.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to 
the  Quebec  legislature.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  short-lived  liberal  ministry  of  < 
M.  Joly,  whom  in  1883  he  succeeded  as 
leader  of  the  liberal  or  rouge  party.  He 
seized  the  opportunity  presented  by  the 
Riel  rebellion  in  1885  to  appeal  to  his 
countrymen  in  such  a  way  that  the  racial 
feeling,  already  at  a  high  tension,  se 
cured  his  triumphal  return  to  power  in 
1887.  Shortly  afterward  he  journeyed 
to  Rome,  and  was  the  recipient  of  various 
decorations  from  the  pope,  as  a  reward 
for  his  services  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Jesuits'  Estates  act,  where- 
by the  long-standing  issue  was  settled  by  the  payment  of  $400,000  to  the 
order.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  Le  Parti  National,  the  cham- 
pion of  French-Canadian  and  Roman  Catholic  rights.  In  1891  the 
scandal  connected  with  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the  building  of  the 
Baie  des  Chaleurs  railway  and  other  public  works,  the  details  of  which 
are  known  to  readers  of  Current  History,  was  the  beginning  of  M. 
Mercier's  downfall.  He  was  summarily  dismissed  from  office  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Angers,  and  on  appealing  to  the  people  was  de- 
feated at  the  next  election.  He  was  tried  by  the  courts,  but  was  ac- 
quitted, and  soon  retired  from  active  politics.  He  had  latterly  be- 
come an  open  advocate  of  the  immediate  independence  of  Canada. 

Merriman,  E.  C,  Capt.,  United  States  navy,  retired;  born  in 
Bradford,  N.  Y.,  in  1840;  died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11  In  1857 
he  entered  the  Naval  Academy,  but  resigned  after  three  years,  owing 
to  ill-health;  in  1861,  however,  re-entered  the  navy,  and  served  with 
distinction  through  the  war.  He  was  executive  officer  of  the  Nor- 
folk Packet,  flagship  of  the  first  division  of  Admiral  Porter's  mortar 
fleet,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans,  La.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  1862.  In  1864 
he  was  sent  north  in  charge  of  the  captured  blockade-runner  Britannia, 
and  was  then  made  executive  officer  of  the  United  States  ship  Florida. 
After  the  war  he  held  various  important  posts  in  connection  with  the 
naval  service  on  sea  and  land;  was  promoted  commander  in  1875, 
captain  in  1890,  and  retired  in  1891. 

Mitchell,  Gen.  John  G.,  ex-pension  agent  of  Ohio;  died  at  Co- 
lumbus, 0.,  Nov.  8. 


HON.    H.    MERCIER. 

LATE    EX-PREMIER    OF   THE 

PROVINCE    OF    QUEBEC. 
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Octdin,  Eugene  Esperance,  noted  baritone  singer;  born  in  New 
York  city;  died  in  London,  Eng.  Nov.  5,  aged  about  35  years.  He 
composed  many  beautiful  ballads  and  an  opera  called  Zaida;  and 
translated  intj  English  Nidor's  famous  songs  from  the  French,  and 
many  other  works  of  equal  note. 

Parke,  John  B.,  lieutenant  United  States  army;  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1839;  died  Dec.  29.  He  served  with  gallantry  throughout 
the  civil  war,  and  was  made  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  for  his  merito- 
rious services  at  Fort  Steadman. 

Peterson,  Dr.  Robert  E.,  one  of  the  founders  of  Peterson's 
Magazine,  and  the  father-in-law  of  the  late  George  W.  Childs,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ;  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1812;  died  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  31. 

Porter,  General  Josiah,  a  distinguished  militia  officer,  born 
in  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  14.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1852,  then  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion he  enlisted  with  the  1st  Massachusetts  battery,  and  became  its 
captain  in  July,  1861.  He  served  until  Sep.  27,  1862,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service.  The  battery  of  which  General  Porter 
was  the  captain  received  frequent  compliments  for  its  bravery.  Gen- 
eral Porter  went  to  New  York  city  in  1865,  and  on  June  13  of  the 
same  year  he  was  elected  captain  of  Company  G,  22d  regiment.  On 
June  13,  1865,  he  became  major  of  the  regiment,  and  on  May  10,  1867, 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  elected  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  22d  regi- 
ment Oct.  11,  1869.  He  resigned  his  command  of  the  regiment  when 
he  was  appointed  adjutant -general  by  Governor  Hill  in  1886.  He  was 
reappointed  ia  1889,  and  by  Governor  Flower  in  1892. 

Scammon,  General  Eliakim,  a  United  States  army  veteran; 
born  at  Whitefield,  Me.,  in  1816;  died  Dec.  7.  He  was  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1837,  and  was  afterward  appointed  professor  of  mathe 
matics.  He  fought  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  was  made  a  colonel.  For  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  South  Mountain  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general.  He 
was  afterward  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  Libby  prison.  In  1870 
he  was  United  States  consul  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Shedd,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  T.,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
born  at  Acton,  Mass.,  in  1820;  died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  17.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1839,  and  at  the  Au- 
burn Theological  Seminary  in  1843.  After  preaching  for  two  years, 
he,  in  1845,  became  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.  After  that  he  held  the  chair  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Au- 
burn Seminary.  In  1853  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  church  his- 
tory in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  In  1862  he  returned  tem- 
porarily to  pastoral  work.  From  1863  until  four  years  ago  he  was 
professor  of  Biblical  literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  retir- 
ing at  that  time  with  much  distinction.  Dr.  Shedd  published  a  great 
number  of  works  on  theology,  philosophy,  and  church  history,  which 
are  highly  esteemed.  His  most  important  work  was  Dogmatic  The- 
ology (3  vols.).  Among  the  others  were  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
History  (1856),  A  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  (1863),  Homiletics  and 
Pastoral  Theology  (1867),  Sermons  to  the  Natural  Man  (1871),  Theo- 
logical Essays  (1877),  Literary  Essays  (1878),  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's 
Eoistle  to  the  Romans  (1879),  Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man  (1884),  and 
Djctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  (1885). 
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Storrs,  Rev.  Dr.  Henhy  M„  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of*  Orange,  N.  J.,  since  1882,  a  distinguished  theologian;  born 
in  Ravenna,  O.,  in  1827;  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Dec.  1.  From  1872 
to  1882  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  (1846)  and  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (1851);  in  1852  was  ordained;  and  between  1852  and  1872 
held  pastorates  at  various  times  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Swing,  Professor  David,  the  defendant  in  a  memorable  heresy 
trial  before  the  Chicago  Presbytery  in  1872,  died  at  Chicago,  111.,  Oct. 
3.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Aug.  23,  1830.  When  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  O., 
where  among  his  companions  were  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Whitelaw 
Reid.  Although  he  first  intended  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  eventually 
studied  for  and  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry.  He  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  Chicago,  111. 
In  1872  the  heresy  trial  took  place;  and,  although  the  charges  against 
him,  which  had  been  formulated  by  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Patton,  editor 
of  The  Interior,  now  president  of  Princeton  College,  were  not  sus- 
tained, he  resigned  shortly  afterwards,  and  with  some  followers  formed 
the  Central  church,  where  from  that  time  on  he  labored  with  great 
success. 

Thompson,  Sir  John  S.  D.,  P.  C,  K.  CM.  G.,  premier  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Nov.  10, 1844;  died  at  Wind- 
sor Castle,  England,  Dec.  12.  For  portrait  see  p.  379;  for  biographi- 
cal sketch  see  p.  852. 

Thompson,  Professor  R.  Y.,  M.  A.,  B.  D.,  of  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  born  in  Scotland  in  1857;  died  in  Toronto,  Dec.  9.  He 
was  graduated  at  Toronto  University  in  1880;  and,  after  post-graduate 
work  in  Edinburgh  and  Germany,  returned  to  Canada  to  take  up  pas- 
toral work,  but  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
apologetics  and  Old  Testament  literature  in  Knox  College,  which  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Van  Fleet,  Ex- Chancellor  Abraham,  of  the  New  Jersey 
court  of  chancery;  born  at  Hillsboro,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6, 
1831;  died  Dec.  27.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852,  he  became  six  years 
later  a  counsellor-at-law.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor, 
and  was  reappointed  four  times,  his  last  term  running  until  1901. 

Winthrop,  Robert  C,  ex-senator  and  a  well-known  philanthro- 
pist; born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  12,  1809;  died  there  Nov.  16.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  family  distinguished  in  colonial  history,  to  which 
belonged  John  Winthrop,  who  came  to  Salem  as  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1629.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1828, 
studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831. 
He  entered  political  life  as  a  whig  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  of  which  he  was  speaker  from  1847  to  1849. 
A  year  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  senate  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Daniel  Webster's  appointment  as  secretary  of  state. 
He  was  however  defeated  in  the  election  the  following  year,  as  well 
as  in  his  candidature  for  the  governorship  of  his  state.  After  this, 
though  active  in  campaigns,  he  did  not  himself  enter  the  arena, 
but  gave  himself  up  to  literary  and  philanthropic  pursuits. 

Worthington,  Richard,  publisher;  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng.; 
died  at  Sea  Cliff,  L.  I.,  Oct.  7.  On  his  arrival  in  America,  he  first 
did  business  in  Montreal,  Que.     From  Montreal  he  moved  to  Boston, 
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Mass.,  and  from  Boston  be  removed  to  New  York  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  1885  his  firm  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Wor- 
thington  Publishing  Company.  They  did  a  large  business,  but  on 
comparatively  small  means,  and  last  year  the  firm  dissolved.  Among 
their  publications  was  Payne's  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  in 
thirteen  volumes. 

Foreign:— 

Alexander  III.,  Czar  of  Russia;  born  Feb.  26  (March  10,  new 
style),  1845;  died  at  Livadia  in  the  Crimea,  Nov.  1.  For  biographi- 
cal sketch  see  p.  786;  for  portrait,  p.  785. 

Astley,  Sir  John  Dtjgdale,  baronet,  well  known  British  sports- 
man; born  at  Rome  in  1828;  died  in  London  Oct.  10.  He  was  in  the 
first  place  a  military  man,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  in  the 
Crimea,  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  Soon  after  bis 
accession  to  the  baronetcy,  he  went  into  politics,  and  was  elected  to 
parliament  in  the  conservative  interest  for  North  Lincolnshire  in 
1874.  He  won  fame  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  promoter  of  international 
athletics. 

Atlay,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hereford;  born  at 
Wakerley,  Northamptonshire,  England,  in  1817;  died  Dec.  24.  He 
was  educated  in  Grantham  and  Oakham  schools,  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  From  1847  to  1852  he  was  vicar  of  Madingley, 
near  Cambridge,  and  later  was  queen's  preacher  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
Whitehall.  After  being  successively  appointed  vicar  of  Leeds,  and 
canon  of  Ripton,  he  in  1868  became  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

Bismarck,  Princess  von,  wife  of  the  famous  ex-chancellor  of 
the  German  empire;  born  April  11, 1824,  of  a  noble  Pomeranian  family; 
died  Nov.  27.  Her  name  was  Johanna  von  Puttkamer.  Prince  Bis- 
marck first  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  late  wife  in  1845,  and  in  1847 
they  were  married.  The  princess  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Ger- 
man housewife,  a  worthy  helpmate  and  a  great  source  of  comfort  to 
the  statesman.     They  had  three  children,  one  daughter  and  two  sons. 

Bloomfield,  Rt.  Rev.  Alfred,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Colchester; 
born  at  Fulham,  England,  Aug.  31,  1833;  died  Nov.  5.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Colchester 
in  1882. 

Burdeau,  Auguste  Laurent,  president  of  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies;  born  Sep.  10,  1851;  died  in  Paris  Dec.  12.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  he  served  until  wounded  and  taken  as  a  prisoner 
to  Germany.  In  November,  1881,  he  became  chief  of  the  cabinet  in 
Paul  Bert's  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Four  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  exhibited  considerable  ability. 
In  1890  he  was  one  of  the  four  French  delegates  to  the  International 
Labor  Conference  opened  in  Berlin  by  Emperor  William;  was  also 
minister  of  finance  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Casimir-Perier.  In  July, 
1894,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber  to  succeed  M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  philosophical  and  scientific  works.  His 
portrait  appears  on  p.  664. 

Buss,  Miss  Frances,  a  celebrated  English  educator;  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1827;  died  Dec.  25.  For  a  long  time  she  was  president  of  the 
Association  of  Head  Mistresses  of  Public  Schools. 

Darmesteter,  Prof.  James,  well  known  Orientalist  and  profes- 
sor of  the  Persian  language  in  the  College  of  France;  born  at 
Chateau- Salins,  France,  in  1849;  died  Oct.  19. 
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Denza,  Father,  director  of  the  Vatican  Observatory;  died  at 
Rome,  Dec.  14. 

Duruy,  Jean  Victor,  historian;  born  in  Paris,  France,  in  1811; 
died  there  Nov.  25.  He  began  his  classical  studies  in  1823  at  the 
College  Rollin,  then  called  College  Sainte-Barbe,  was  appointed  to  the 
class  in  history  at  the  College  of  Rheims  in  1833,  and  in  the  same 
year  took  a  similar  place  in  the  College  of  Henry  IV.  in  Paris,  after- 
ward called  the  College  Napoleon.  In  1853  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters.  Afterward  he  became  inspector  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  master  of  the  conferences  at  the  Normal  School,  and  professor 
of  history  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  public  instruction,  in  1869  resigned  that  office  and  was 
appointed  a  senator.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  history.  He  was  a  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  member  of  the  Institute,  and  had  received 
decorations  from  Greece,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Turkey. 

Ellis,  Arthur,  financial  editor  of  the  London  Times,  died  in 
London,  Eng.,  Dec.  29. 

Figuier,  Guillaume  Louis,  French  chemist  and  scientific 
writer;  born  in  Montpellier  in  1819;  died  in  Paris  Nov.  9. 

Francis  II.,  last  king  of  Naples  or  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  born  at 
Naples  Jan.  16,  1836;  died  at  Arco,  in  Austrian  territory,  Dec.  27.  He 
came  to  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (that  is,  Naples  and  Sicily) 
in  1859,  but  the  following  year  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Garibaldi. 

Froude,  James  Anthony,  LL.D.,  historian  and  essayist;  born 
at  Dartington,  Devonshire,  England,  April  23,  1818;  died  at  Sal- 
combe,  England,  Oct.  20.  His  father  was  archdeacon  of  Totnes,  and 
his  brothers  were  Richard  Hurrell  Froude,  afterward  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  "Oxford  Movement,"  and  William  Froude, 
afterward  F.  R.  S.,  a  distinguished  engineer.  The  young  Froude 
was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  and  afterward  to  Oriel  College, 
then  (1836-40)  the  very  centre  and  hotbed  of  the  ecclesiastical  revival. 
He  felt  at  once  the  strength  of  Newman's  influence.  In  1842  he  won 
the  chancellor's  English  essay  prize  and  a  fellowship  at  Exeter  Col- 
lege, the  subject  of  the  essay  being  "  The  Influence  of  the  Science  of 
Political  Economy  on  the  Moral  and  Social  Welfare  of  the  Nation." 
He  worked  under  Newman  in  the  preparation  of  the  Lives  of  the 
English  Saints,  the  Life  of  St.  Ninian  being  written  by  him.  In  1854 
be  took  deacon's  orders;  but  very  soon  there  came  a  change  in  his 
views,  which  became  apparent  on  the  publication,  in  1847,  of  the 
curious  volume  called  Shadows  of  the  Clovds,  issued  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Zeta.  The  breach  with  the  traditional  religion  was  com- 
pleted next  year,  when  Froude  published  under  his  own  name  The 
Nemesis  of  Faith.  The  once  celebrated  William  Sewell,  the  high 
church  founder  of  Radley  School,  is  said  to  have  publicly  burned 
The  Nemesis  in  Exeter  quadrangle.  Froude  now  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship, gave  up  the  post  of  head-master  of  the  High  School  at  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania,  to  which  he  bad  just  been  appointed,  and  became 
frankly  a  man  of  letters.  For  many  years  he  supported  himself  al- 
most entirely  by  his  writings  for  Fraser's,  for  the  Westminster  Review, 
and  other  periodicals,  where  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  his  style 
soon  attracted  attention.  The  essay  on  "  Job  "  appeared  in  1853,  that 
on  "Spinoza"  in  1854,  that  on  "England's  Forgotten  Worthies"  in 
1852.     The   first  two  volumes  of  his  great   History  of  England  ap- 
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peared  in  1856,  when  Macaulay's  volumes  were  still  appearing  at  in- 
tervals. Yet  the  success  of  Froude's  work  was  indisputable  from  the 
first.  People  found  in  them  that  which  is  so  rare,  so  invaluable  in  a 
history — a  narrative  power  of  the  highest  order,  a  style  transparent 
as  the  air,  a  total  absence  of  artifice,  and,  in  addition,  an  originality 
in  certain  features  which  was  enough  to  excite  either  strong  sympathy 
or  strong  antagonism.  This,  of  course,  chiefly  concerned  his  treat- 
ment of  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  Froude  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having 
divined,  with  the  instinct  of  genius,  that  the  traditional  character  of 
the  king  was  not  his  real  character;  and  that  it  owed  its  lurid  color 
partly  to  religious  partisanship  and  partly  to  the  general  dislike  of 
absolute  authority  that  has  been  the  common  feature  of  Englishmen 
for  centuries.     Froude  wrote  in  1891 : 

"I  believe  the  Reformation  to  have  been  the  greatest  incident  in  English 
history;  the  root  and  source  of  the  expansive  force  which  has  spread  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  over  the  globe,  and  imprinted  the  English  genius  and  character  on 
the  constitution  of  mankind." 

This  is  the  dominant  idea  of  the  History.  The  curious  thing  is 
that  the  vehement  and  incessant  attacks  upon  it  came  not  unfre- 
quently  from  those  who,  in  this  essential  matter,  were  on  Froude's 
side.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  for  example,  denounced  it;  to  him  it  was 
an  attempt  to  glorify  tyranny.  So  it  was  to  the  late  Professor  Ed- 
ward A.  Freeman.  The  feeling  which  these  men,  and  others,  enter- 
tained toward  Froude  was  one  of  the  most  pronounced  hostility;  and 
in  Freeman's  case  it  continued  till  his  death  in  March,  1892.  For 
years,  at  regular  intervals,  the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review  con- 
tained Freeman's  attacks  upon  Froude,  in  which  his  blunders  of 
fact  were  castigated  as  if  they  had  been  offenses  against  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  morals.  To  Froude,  an  extremely  sensitive  man, 
these  reiterated  attacks  gave  great  pain;  but  only  once  did  he  consent 
to  make  a  formal  reply — when  Freeman  had  with  even  more  violence 
than  usual  denounced  his  paper  on  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  is  true  that 
Froude  gave  abundant  opportunities  to  the  critic.  He  was  not  a 
student,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term;  he  had  neither  the  desire  to 
probe  his  authorities  to  the  bottom  nor  the  patience  to  do  so. 

In  March,  1869,  Froude  went  to  St.  Andrews  to  deliver  his  ad- 
dress as  lord  rector  of  the  university.  The  address  was  interesting 
both  from  its  perfect  form  and  from  the  strong  plea  for  truth  and 
sincerity,  in  thought,  speech,  and  action,  of  which  it  mainly  con- 
sisted. Froude  could  not  refrain,  in  this  connection,  from  a  few  inci- 
dental thrusts  at  the  insincerity  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  be- 
setting sin  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations. 

The  History  of  England  "  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  defeat 
of  the  Armada,"  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  11th  and 
12th  volumes  in  1870,  when  the  author  was  52  years  old.  At  once  he 
began  to  put  into  shape  another  book  of  only  second  importance.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  1869  had  witnessed  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy  towards  Ireland,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Episcopal  Church,  followed  by  the  Land  bill  of  1870.  With  a 
view  of  showing  what  he  thought  the  futility  of  a  conciliatory 
policy,  Froude  published  in  1872  his  English  in  Ireland  (3  vols.), 
dealing  in  a  summary  manner  with  the  history  of  English  rule  and 
Irish  resistance  from  1641  to  the  rebellion  of  1798.  Naturally  the 
book  was  strongly  attacked;  but  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  English 
opinion.  In  1892  Froude  went  to  the  United  States  upon  a  lectur- 
ing tour,  choosing  for  his  subject  the  relations  between  England 
and  Ireland.     In  a  country  where  Irishmen  have  much  of  the  su- 
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premacy  in  politics,  and  most  of  the  supremacy  in  speech,  such  an 
experiment  was  to  say  the  least,  a  bold  one;  and  Mr.  Froude  did  not 
escape  without  a  vast  amount  of  denunciation. 

In  1874,  at  the  request  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  he  accepted  a  mission 
of  inquiry  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  that  time  disturbed  by  those 
Kafir  troubles  which  led,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  Zulu  and  Basuto 
wars.  We  see  some  results  of  this  visit,  as  of  a  later  journey  to  the 
Antipodes,  in  the  brilliant  little  volume  called  Oceana  (1886),  perhaps 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  all  Froude's  writings. 

From  the  literary  point  of  view,  we  must  rank  as  most  important 
what  he  accomplished  with  regard  to  his  friend  and  master,  Carlyle. 
For  about  ten  years  it  had  been  understood  that  he  was  to  be  Carlyle's 
literary  executor;  and  his  work  began,  not  long  after  the  great  man's 
death  in  1881,  with  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  of  Carlyle's 
Reminiscences.  Carlyle  himself  had  at  first  expressed  the  wish  that 
no  Life  of  him  should  be  written,  and  that  the  publication  of  a  selec- 
tion of  his  papers,  such  as  these  two  volumes,  should  suffice.  As  his 
end  approached,  however,  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that  Lives  would 
certainly  be  written,  and  that  he  had  better  authorize  such  a  work 
from  the  best  available  sources.  So  he  consented,  and  gave  Froude 
absolute  discretion  in  the  matter.  The  direct  result  was  the  series  of 
volumes  which  followed,  written  or  edited  by  Froude;  the  indirect 
result,  those  supplementary,  controversial,  deprecatory  volumes 
which  appeared  afterward  from  other  hands,  British  and  American, 
and  which  have  hardly  ceased  even  now.  In  1882  were  published 
Froude's  first  two  volumes,  covering  the  life  of  Carlyle  down  to  his 
leaving  Craigenputtock;  two  years  later  appeared  the  last  two,  deal- 
ing with  the  life  in  London;  and  afterward  came  the  three  volumes 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  letters.  Controversy  raged  over  these  volumes,  it 
being  a  question  how  far  Froude  did  a  service  to  his  master  by  pub- 
lishing them,  and  whether — gravest  charge  of  all — any  personal  an- 
imus of  his  own  was  there,  to  turn  what  professed  to  be  admiration 
into  the  contrary  feeling.  Froude's  own  attitude  in  the  matter  was, 
he  always  maintained,  made  clear  from  the  beginning.  He  knew  the 
difficulties  when  he  accepted  the  task.     Carlyle  had  written  in  1848, 

"  I  would  say  to  my  biographer,  if  any  fool  undertook  such  a  task,  Forbear 
poor  fool!  ....  The  confused  world  never  understood  nor  will  under- 
stand me  and  my  poor  affairs.  Not  even  the  person  nearest  me  could  guess 
at  them!" 

But  Froude  thought  he  had  materials  enough  to  venture  with. 
He  knew,  too,  how  Carlyle  had  formulated  and  practiced  the  princi- 
ples of  biography.  And  Froude  thought  himself  bound  to  do  the 
same.  Of  whom  should  the  naked  truth  be  told,  if  not  of  the  prophet 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  stripping  off  illusions  and  preaching 
"the  eternal  verities"  alone?  "I  for  myself  concluded,"  wrote 
Froude,  "though  not  till  after  long  hesitation,  that  there  should  be 
no  reserve,  and  therefore  I  practiced  none." 

For  a  moment,  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Carlyle, 
Froude  ventured  into  the  field  of  contemporary  political  history,  and 
produced  his  brilliant  little  sketch  of  Lord  Beacons  field. 

On  the  dearh  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman, in  1892,  Lord  Salisbury  of- 
fered the  chair  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  to  Froude.  The  con- 
trast was  piquant;  but  none  except  the  extremists  of  the  school  of 
Freeman  were  found  to  protest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  appoint- 
ment proved  a  great  success.  Froude  kept  principally  to  the  century 
that  he  had  studied  most,  and  spoke  of  the  Elizabethan  navigators, 
and,  more  recently,  of  Erasmus. 
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Prof.  Froude's  judgment  in  practical  matters  was  often  appealed 
to  by  practical  men,  and  in  domestic  and  social  life  be  was  almost  as 
interesting  as  in  bis  literary  character.  To  tbe  very  end  be  retained 
an  extraordinary  personal  cbarm. 

He  was  married,  first,  to  Charlotte,  daugbterof  Mr.  Pascoe  Green  - 
fell  of  Taplow-bouse.  Sbe  died  in  1860.  His  second  wife,  Miss 
Warre,  daughter  of  a  well  known  wbig  member  for  Taunton,  died 
in  1886.     For  portrait,  see  Vol.  2,  p.  148. 

Gigoux,  Jean  Francois,  noted  French  painter;  born  at  Besan- 
con  in  1808;  died  in  Paris  Dec.  10.  He  achieved  great  distinction  for 
his  life-like  portraits  of  persons  eminent  in  public  life.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1880.  Among  his  works  are: 
The  Toilet  of  Mme.  Dubarry,  The  Death  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  after  the  Battle  of  Actium,  Heloise  and 
Abelard,  The  Baptism  of  Clovis,  and  An  Arrest  During  the  Terror. 

Grey,  Earl,  third  earl  of  that  name;  born  Dec.  28,  1802;  died 
Oct.  9.  His  father  was  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  1830-34.  He 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  house  of  commons  as  Lord  Hawick  in  1826.  In  his  father's  min- 
istry he  was  under- secretary  for  the  colonies,  but  resigned  before  tbe 
term  of  office  was  completed.  On  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry  in  1875,  he  became  secretary  of  war.  In  1845  he  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  earldom.  On  the  construction  of  a  whig  cabinet  by 
Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies.  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  1852.  It 
is  many  years  since  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  debate,  but  he  fre- 
quently wrote  letters  on  political  questions  to  the  Times.  He  was 
the  author  of  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  Russell's  Administration  (1853), 
and  of  an  Essay  on  Parliamentary  Government  as  to  Reform  (1858). 

Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert,  English  artist  and  litterateur;  born 
at  Laneside,  near  Shaw  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1834;  died  at 
Boulogne-sur-Seine,  France,  Nov.  5.  He  went  to  school  at  Burnley 
and  Doncaster,  where  it  was  expected  he  would  prepare  for  Oxford 
University,  but  he  never  matriculated,  plunging  immediately  into 
literary  and  artistic  work.  His  works  include  Thoughts  about  Art 
(1862),  Etching  and  Etchers  (1866),  Contemporary  French  Painters 
(1867),  The  Intellectual  Life  (1873),  Human  Intercourse  (1884.)  He 
has  also  written  articles  for  the  Portfolio,  an  art  periodical  which  he 
planned  in  1869;  and  in  1889  he  published  French  and  English,  a 
Comparison,  founded  on  his  contributions  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Lesseps,  Count  Ferdinand  de,  celebrated  French  engineer  and 
diplomatist;  born  at  Versailles  Nov.  19,  1805;  died  Dec.  7.  His  fame 
rests  entirely  on  his  two  great  schemes  for  cutting  canals  across  the 
isthmuses  of  Suez  and  Panama,  the  one  as  successful  in  its  results  as 
tbe  other  has  been  unfortunate.  Coming  of  a  family,  members  of 
which  had  long  been  in  tbe  consular  service,  young  De  Lesseps,  as  a 
mere  youth,  drifted  naturally  into  the  same  course.  Scarcely  had  he 
left  school  when  he  was  dispatched  to  Central  America,  where  Hum- 
boldt's scheme  for  an  interoceanic  canal  was  then  attracting  general 
attention.  In  1825  he  became  attache  at  Lisbon,  where  his  uncle  was 
charge  d'affaires,  and  subsequently  he  held  different  posts  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs  at  Barcelona,  where  he  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  saving  life  during  the  bombardment  at  Tunis,  Algeria, 
in  Holland,  and  at  Cairo.  It  was  undoubtedly  this  last  appointment 
at  Cairo  which  determined  the  direction  of  his  future  efforts.  While 
idling  in  enforced  quarantine  at  Port  Said,  the  possibility  of  cutting 
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a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Suez  first  occurred  to  him,  suggested 
by  Lepere's  scheme  in  the  great  work  in  Egypt  executed  at  the 
instigation  of  Bonaparte.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  project;  and 
throughout  his  eight  years'  residence  in  Egypt  dreamed  over  the 
idea,  though  nothing  practical  came  of  it  then  beyond  the  valuable 
intimacy  which  arose  between  De  Lesseps  and  the  then  Viceroy 
Mehemet  Ali's  fourth  son,  Said.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  M.  de  Lesseps  was  summoned  from  Barcelona  by  M.  de  Lam- 
artine  and  sent  to  Madrid  as  minister  plenipotentiary.  A  year  later 
he  was  recalled  and  sent  to  Borne,  and  shortly  afterward,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  with  his  own  government,  he  resigned  the  dip- 
lomatic service  and  became  the  land  agent  of  the  "very  worthy 
mother-in-law,"  who,  as  he  states  in  his  Recollections,  was  as  at- 
tached to  him  as  he  was  to  her. 

During  all  this  time  his  great  scheme  was  merely  in  abeyance. 
While  engaged  in  superintending  alterations  on  his  mother-in-law's 
estate,  news  came  in  1864  of  the  death  of  Abbas,  Mehemet  Ali's  suc- 
cessor, with  whom  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt 
negotiations.  The  new  ruler  was  De  Lesseps's  old  friend  and  associate, 
Said,  who  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  details  of  the  projected  canal,  and 
subsequently  afforded  most  valuable  aid  by  supplying  forced  labor, 
25,000  fellahs  at  one  time  being  pressed  into  the  work.  Characteris- 
tically, the  Porte,  when  approached  on  the  subject,  shelved  the 
whole  of  the  responsibility  on  to  Egypt.  A  small  company  was 
formed  for  carrying  out  the  preliminary  work  and  investigations;  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  canal  is  a  tedious  record  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  met  outside  Egypt,  English  diplomatists  and  engineers, 
headed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  being  throughout  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents. Largely  aided,  though,  by  the  emperor  of  the  French,  whose 
grandmother  had  been  an  elder  sister  of  M.  de  Lesseps's  mother,  all 
the  difficulties,  financial,  political,  and  structural,  were  ultimately 
triumphantly  overcome;  though  a  serious  hitch  occurred  when  Said 
died,  and  his  successor,  Ismail,  refused  to  supply  forced  labor,  and  in 
other  ways  threw  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  scheme,  that 
when  the  canal  was  completed  it  cost  £20,000,000  sterling,  instead  of 
£12,000,000  as  originally  estimated.  In  1859  the  first  sod  of  the  canal 
was  turned,  and  ten  years  later  the  waters  of  the  Red  sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  met. 

One  of  his  great  schemes  accomplished,  M.  de  Lesseps  decided  to 
rest  for  a  time  before  embarking  upon  any  further  undertakings.  A 
few  days  only  after  the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal,  his  first  wife  hav- 
ing died  some  time  previously,  he  married  Mile.  Autard  de  Bragard, 
a  young  Creole  lady  of  English  extraction,  by  whom  he  leaves  a  large 
family.  Honors  now  began  to  pour  thick  and  fast  upon  him.  The 
emperor  gave  him  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Eng- 
land endeavored  to  make  amends  for  her  incredulity  and  opposition 
by  according  to  him  an  enthusiastic  reception  on  his  visit  to  London 
in  1870,  when  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.I.,  and  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London.  The  French  Academy  awarded  him  a  prize  of 
5,000  francs  for  his  history  of  the  canal,  and  in  1885  elected  him 
to  the  chair  left  vacant  by  Henri  Martin.  In  1881  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  French  Geographical  Society.  Whtn  the  disturb- 
ances in  Egypt  broke  out  in  1882,.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  one  of  Arabi's 
stoutest  supporters,  and,  possibly  remembering  past  grievances, 
warmly  condemned  England's  policy  in  Egypt. 

In  1880  encouraged  by  a  favorable  report  of  the  International 
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Scientific  Congress  as  to  the  feasibility  of  a  second  great  scheme 
which  he  had  long  had  in  mind,  M.  de  Lesseps  started  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  inspect  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  This  was  after  put- 
ting forward  a  wild  project  for  flooding  the  Sahara  desert.  He  re- 
turned fully  confident  that  the  new  canal  would  be  as  successful  as 
the  first.  Seven  years  afterward  this  confidence  had  not  abated. 
There  is  indeed  no  statement  in  the  light  of  recent  events  more 
pregnant  with  cruel  irony  than  the  passage  in  his  memoirs  where 
he  says: 

"  We  spent  over  twenty  millions  on  the  Suez  canal,  and  we  have  given 
back  to  France  over  fifty  millions.  This  is  why  I  have  so  many  backers  among 
the  general  public  and  common  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  small  tradesman  or 
peasant  who  has  not  his  share  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  The  other  day  I 
drove  to  my  office  in  a  cab;  and  when  I  had  given  the  driver  his  thirty-five  sous 
he  took  my  hand  and  said,  '  M.  de  Lesseps,  I  am  one  of  your  shareholders  ' 
These  are  the  men  who  made  the  Suez  and  will  make  the  Panama  canal;  and 
Panama  will  be  opened  in  1889." 

In  length  the  Panama  canal,  as  proposed  by  De  Lesseps,  would 
have  been  less  by  nearly  a  half  than  that  of  Suez,  but  the  engineer- 
ing difficulties  were  very  much  more  formidable.  A  mountain  range 
to  be  tunnelled,  a  considerable  river  to  be  turned  from  its  course  and 
its  waters  dammed,  were  obstacles  which  had  not  confronted  him  in 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mortality  which  was 
caused  among  those  employed  in  the  new  enterprise  by  the  climate 
and  their  surroundings.  The  company  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  canal  was  formed,  and  the  work  was  begun  in  1881,  when 
its  completion  was  promised  for  1889.  The  original  capital  was  £12,- 
000,000.  By  September,  1887,  £33,000,000  had  been  raised  and  ex- 
pended, while  four-fifths — and  these  the  more  difficult  part  of  the 
work — remained  to  be  done.  The  enterprise  collapsed,  and  the  com- 
pany went  into  liquidation  in  1889,  having  absorbed  no  less  a  sum 
than  1,400,000,000  francs,  or  £56,000,000  of  the  savings  of  the  French 
people. 

The  final  tragedy  of  the  Panama  project  is  too  recent  to  require 
recapitulation.  The  scandals  resulting  from  the  investigation  into 
the  working  of  the  company,  the  discovery  of  the  indiscriminate 
bribery,  which  inevitably  would  appear  a  thousand  times  worse  to  the 
outraged  public  from  the  fact  that  it  had  so  failed  in  its  purposes,  and 
the  fearful  losses  entailed  on  all  concerned,  all  combined  to  bring  odium 
upon  the  name  of  De  Lesseps;  and  only  with  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion and  sentencing  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  his  son,  and  three  of  his  chief 
colleagues,  including  M.  Eiffel,  was  the  popular  outcry  appeased. 
But  in  the  case  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  the  sentence  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  the  memories  of  the 
great  services  which  he  had  rendered  his  country,  condoned,  if  they 
could  not  quite  excuse,  the  later  recklessness.  Old,  enfeebled,  and 
utterly  crushed  by  the  disaster  which  had  come  upon  and  changed 
him  from  the  most  influential  to  the  most  execrated  man  in  France, 
his  mental  faculties  became  dull  and  blunted,  and  all  knowledge  of 
the  last  indignity  was  mercifully  spared  him.  Brought  back  to 
Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1893,  from  La  Chesnaye,  he  lived  in  great 
retirement.  He  had  given  up  reading,  and  spoke  little.  Having 
lost  his  entire  fortune,  the  Suez  Canal  Company  made  him  a  hand- 
some allowance.  But  for  the  last  unhappy  events  he  would  have 
been  honored  with  a  national  funeral;  as  it  is,  while  personal  sympa- 
thy has  not  been  wanting,  there  was  a  manifest  tendency  to  pass 
over  in  curious,  almost  resentful  silence  the  last  scene  in  the  career 
of  one  who  will  be  remembered  for  what  he  accomplished  long  after 
he  is  forgotten  for  his  failure. 
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Mace,  Jean,  French  litterateur;  born  April  22,  1815;  died  in 
Paris  Dec.  13.  M.  Mace  was  editor  of  the  Uepublique  in  1848,  and 
left  Paris  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  that  year.  In  1863,  he  organized 
the  Society  of  Communal  Libraries  of  the  Haut-Rhin.  The  next  year, 
with  P.  J.  Stahl,  he  started  the  Magasin  a" Education  et  de  Recreation. 
He  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1880,  and  in  1883 
was  elected  a  life  senator. 

Magnard,  Francis,  editor  of  the  Paris  Figaro;  born  in  Brussels 
Feb.  11,  1837;  died  in  Paris  Nov.  18.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
journalist  in  1859.  In  1863,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Figaro,  be- 
coming editor-in-chief  in  1876.  Under  his  charge  the  journal  attained 
a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  being  recognized  as  the  chief  organ  of 
the  monarchical  and  clerical  party  in  French  politics.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  the  policy  of  opening,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  au- 
spices of  his  journal,  various  public  subscriptions  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. He  contributed  to  other  publications,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  books  of  minor  importance. 

Mamea,  hereditary  high  chief  of  Lefagu,  Samoa,  and  Samoan 
minister  to  Washington  in  1878;  died  at  Apia  Sep.  9.  It  was  through 
him  that  Secretary  Evarts  negotiated  the  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Samoa  under  which  the 
•  rights  of  the  United  States  to   Pago-Pago  harbor  were  secured  and 

guaranteed. 

Monck,  Viscount  Charles  Stanley,  formerly  governor  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  born  at  Templemore, 
county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  Oct.  10,  1819;  died  Nov.  29.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland 
in  1841.  He  was  returned  one  of  the  members  of  Portsmouth,  in  the 
liberal  interest,  in  July,  1852;  was  re-elected  in  March,  1855.  He 
was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  from  1855  till  1858,  and  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  charitable  donations  and  bequests  in  Ireland  in  1851. 
During  the  time  that  the  confederation  of  the  old  provinces  into  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  a  burning  topic,  Lord  Monck  was  governor, 
and  he  and  Sir  John  Macdonald  more  than  once  cros&ed  swords  in 
wordy  warfare,  Sir  John  insisted  that  the  federal  authority,  and 
not  the  local  authorities,  should  arrange  the  constituencies  for  domin- 
ion purposes,  while  Lord  Monck  urged  that  the  local  power  to  contract 
debts  should  be  restricted.  Sir  John  further  desired  that  Canada 
should  be  designated  the  "  Kingdom  of  Canada,"  that  the  governor- 
general  should  be  a  viceroy,  and  that  privy  councillors  should  be 
"right  honorables."  But  he  objected  to  a  proposal  emanating  from 
another  source,  that  all  senators  should  be  knights  bachelors,  as  the 
title  might  not  sit  well  on  these  gentlemen.  In  1866  preliminary  leg- 
islation had  to  be  passed  by  the  Canadian  assembly.  Lord  Monck  was 
very  anxious  to  have  this  pushed  through,  and  even  wrote  to  Sir 
John  protesting  against  delay,  and  intimating  that  unless  tbere  was 
more  haste  he  would  apply  for  his  recall.  One  citation  from  Sir 
John's  reply  will  serve  to  indicate  his  attitude: 

"  With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  guiding  the  measure  through 
the  house,  I  think  I  must  ask  your  excellency  to  leave  something  to 
my  parliamentary  experience." 

After  confederation  Lord  Monck  was  formally  reappointed,  under 
a  fresh  act  of  parliament,  governor  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Can- 
ada, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  June,  1867,  but  resigned  in 
November,  1868.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  na- 
tional education  in  Ireland.     On  the  disestablishment  of  the   Irish 
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Church  in  1871  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  carry  into  effect, 
tlie  provisions  of  the  act.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  fourth  viscount 
in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  April  20,  1840,  and  was  made  a  peer  of  the 
United  Kingdom  July  12,  1866. 

Montrose,  Dowager  Duchess  of,  Caroline  Agnes  Beres- 
ford;  born  in  1818;  died  Nov.  16.  Her  father  was  the  second  Baron 
Decies,  and  her  first  husband  the  fourth  Duke  of  Montrose.  Two 
years  after  his  death  in  1874,  she  married  again;  and  in  1888  she  took 
a  third  husband  in  the  person  of  Marcus  H.  Milner,  twenty-four  years 

of  age.  She  was  promi- 
nent on  the  turf  and  won 
many  races,  though  nev- 
er any  of  the  classic  ones, 
such  as  the  Derby  or  the 
St.  Leger.  She  ran  her 
horses  under  the  track 
name  of  "Mr.  Man  ton;" 
and  from  her  fondness 
for  vivid  costumes,  was 
popularly  known  as  the 
"Red  Duchess." 

Newton,  Sir  Char- 
les, K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  dis- 
tinguished archaaologist; 
born  in  Herefordshire, 
Eng.,  in  1816;  died  about 
Dec.  1.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  in  1837. 
Three  years  later  he 
joined  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  worked  twelve 
years  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  department.  In 
1852  he  went  to  Mity- 
lene  as  vice-consul,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the 
explorations  which  he 
anton  rubinstein,  afterward  described  in  a 

Russian  composer  and  pianist.  work    entitled    Travels 

and  Discoveries  in  the  Levant.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  first  holder  of  the  chair  of  archaeology  in  University 
College,  London,  and  in  1885  he  published  Essays  in  Art  and  Archae- 
ology. 

NiCHOL,  Professor  John,  born  in  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  1823; 
died  about  Oct.  15.  He  studied  at  Glasgow  University,  where  his 
father  was  professor  of  astronomy.  He  there  won  a  bursary  which 
entitled  him  to  a  respectable  income  for  a  few  years  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  took  his  degree  in  1850  at  Balliol,  and  for  two 
years  was  a  teacher  at  Oxford.  In  1861  he  returned  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow  as  professor  of  English  literature  and  language,  and 
afterward  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among  his  works  were: 
Fragments  of  Criticism,  Hannibal,  a  drama,  The  Death  of  Themis- 
tocles,  and  Other  Poems,  Byron  in  Morley's  English  Men  of  Letters 
series,  Sketch  of  American  Literature,  and  Lord  Bacon's  Life  and 
Philosophy.     During  the  civil  war  in  America  he  sympathized  with 
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the  North,  incurring  much  obloquy  at  home.  He  visited  the  United 
States  before  the  war  had  ended,  and  was  received  with  great  hospi- 
tality by  Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  other  leading  men. 

Orford,  Earl  of,  Horatio  Walpole,  fourth  holder  of  the  title; 
born  April  18,  1813;  died  Dec.  7.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  represented  Norfolk  in  the  house  of 
commons  from  1835  to  1837,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1858. 

Rubinstein,  Anton  Gregor,  famous  Russian  pianist  and  com- 
poser; born  of  Hebrew  parents  at  Wechwotynetz,  in  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia,  near  the  Roumanian  frontier,  Nov.  30,  1829; 
died  at  Peterhof,  near  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  20,  from  heart  trouble 
aggravated  by  shock  at  the  death  of  his  patron  and  friend,  the  late 
Czar  Alexander  III.  His  mother  gave  him  his  first  musical  instruc- 
tion, being  succeeded  in  this  by  Villoing,  a  pianoforte  teacher  in 
Moscow.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  made  his  first  concert  tour.  Reaching 
Paris,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Liszt,  on  whose  advice  he  re- 
mained there  to  continue  his  studies.  After  giving  concerts  in  Eng- 
land, Holland,  Germany,  and  Sweden  for  several  years,  he  went  in 
1845  to  Berlin  to  study  composition  under  Professor  Dehn.  The  two 
following  years  were  spent  teaching  in  Vienna  and  Pressburg,  and  in 
1818  Rubinstein  returned  to  Russia  to  become,  by  nomination  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helen,  Kammer-Virtuos.  After  eight  years  in  St. 
Petersburg  of  study  and  diligent  composition,  he  went  again  to  Ger- 
many, where  he  became  extremely  popular. 

In  1857  Rubinstein  paid  his  second  visit  to  England,  but  the  next 
year  was  back  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  made  his  home.  The  ap- 
pointment was  given  to  him  of  imperial  concert- director.  In  1862 
he  founded  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory,  being  its  principal  for 
five  years.  The  Russian  Musical  Society  also  owes  its  existence  to 
him.  The  latter  part  of  the  sixties  he  passed  giving  concerts  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Then  for  a  time  he  made  his  home  in  Vienna, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  philharmonic  concerts  and  of  the 
Choral  Society.  He  afterward  made  a  number  of  concert  tours 
throughout  Europe,  and  came  to  America  in  1872,  remaining  till  the 
next  year.  Of  late  years  his  appearances  before  the  public  have 
generally  been  as  conductor  of  his  own  compositions  in  the  larger 
forms,  and  he  has  seldom  come  forward  as  a  pianist. 

Although  he  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  the  new  Russian 
school  of  music,  the  Russian  government  in  recent  years  was  not  in 
entire  sympathy  with  him.  In  Russia  he  was  regarded  as  a  German, 
and  in  Germany  as  a  Russian. 

Rubinstein's  features  were  distinctly  Russian  in  type.  His  head 
was  massive  and  noble.  He  wore  no  beard,  but  a  heavy,  leonine 
shock  of  hair,  dark  brown  in  color  until  the  gray  appeared. 

The  impression  which  Rubinstein's  pianoforte  playing  made 
upon  the  music  lovers  of  the  United  States  was  so  powerful  and  is 
still  so  fresh  that  an  attempt  to  describe  what  that  playing  was  like 
might  almost  be  spared  his  immediate  necrologist.  He  was  in  the 
completest  sense  of  the  word  a  subjective  musician.  With  all  the 
reverence  which  genius  can  feel  for  genius  he  looked  upon  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  which  he  played.  But  he  could  not  play  them 
with  devotion  to  simple  correctness.  He  was  as  distinctively  a  crea- 
tive genius  in  his  interpretations  as  he  was  in  his  compositions. 
Whatever  of  the  music  of  Bach.  Beethoven,  Schumann,  or  Chopin  he 
played,  he  gave  to  the  public  plus  the  active  mind  and  the  still  more 
active  heart  of  Rubinstein.      Sometimes  he  provoked  controversies 
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about  the  letter  of  the  interpretation;  but  always  those  who  heard 
him  knew  that  what  they  were  listening  to  was  a  reading  based 
upon  the  sincerest  devotion,  but  emotionalized  and  vitalized  by  the 
vast,  rich,  mellow  nature  of  the  artist  who  stood  between  the  com- 
poser and  the  hearer. 

He  had  a  marvelous  command  of  the  technique  of  pianaforte 
playing.  Of  all  the  pianists  of  the  last  two  generations  he  was  the 
supreme  master  in  the  production  of  a  beautiful  tone  and  the  art  of 
singing  on  the  pianoforte.  His  touch  seemed  to  transform  the  in- 
strument and  endow  it  with  powers  that  are  not  supposed  to  lie  in  its 
nature. 

Rubinstein's  originally  creative  career  closed  several  years  ago. 
His  latest  music  will  not  add  to  his  fame,  but  will  lessen  it  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  do  not  know  how  much  the  bitterness  of  his  de- 
clining years  was  intensified  by  disappointment  in  the  public  that 
would  not,  because  it  could  not,  put  his  compositions  on  a  level 
with  those  of  infinitely  greater  men.  Always  deficient  in  the  neces- 
sary quality  of  self  criticism,  he  thought  less  and  less  of  it  as  he  grew 
old  and  sullen  under  the  influence  of  Wagner's  triumphs.  Instead  of 
resting  on  the  laurels  already  won,  and  trusting  that  the  merits  of 
his  earlier  works  would  eventually  be  accepted  at  his  own  ex- 
travagantly high  estimation  of  them,  he  wrote  more  and  more,  and 
with  each  new  composition  his  admirers  were  grieved  to  discover  a 
loss  in  interest,  strength,  and  beauty.  When  in  his  prime  he  had 
created  five  pianoforte  concertos,  of  which  two  have  become  estab- 
lished favorites  in  the  concert  rooms  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
— those  in  D  minor  and  G  major.  Also  he  had  written  five  sym- 
phonies, of  which  two  were  in  the  repertories  of  the  larger  concert 
institutions  here  and  abroad — the  Ocean  and  Dramatic.  Much  of  his 
chamber  music  and  many  of  his  songs  were  genuinely  popular.  Of 
his  operas,  Demon,  Feramors,  C Mldreri  of  the  Heath,  Dimitri  Donskoi, 
The  Maccabees,  Sulamith,  and  Nero,  only  Nero  was  given  in  America, 
and  it  made  but  a  small  impression.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many 
who  recognized  a  Beethovenian  flow  of  melody  in  Rubinstein's 
works,  and  eagerly  reached  for  each  new  composition. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  gave  up  the  last  years  of  his  life  to  a 
vain  effort  to  create  a  style  of  lyric  drama  which  should  do  for  his 
fame  what  Wagner's  works  have  done  for  his.  He  called  these 
mongrel  things  "sacred  operas."  The  impulse  to  use  biblical  sub- 
jects for  musical- dramatic  purposes  came  to  him  while  looking  at  a 
biblical  ballet  in  Paris.  Among  these  sacred  operas  are  The  Macca- 
bees, Sulamith,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Tower  of  Babel,  and  Moses.  Few 
of  them  are  practicable  on  the  stage.  Parts  of  Moses  were  performed 
at  the  last  May  festival  in  Cincinnati,  O.  Two  performances  of  other 
parts  had  previously  been  made  in  New  York  city.  Rubinstein  rec- 
ognized the  difficulty  completely;  yet,  with  a  singular  fatuity,  clung 
to  the  notion  that  he  had  invented  a  new  and  serviceable  art-form. 
Five  or  six  years  ago,  in  a  private  letter  announcing  the  completion 
of  Moses,  he  wrote:  "It  is  too  theatrical  for  the  con  cert- room,  and  too 
much  like  an  oratorio  for  the  theatre;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  perfect  type  of 
the  sacred  opera  that  I  have  dreamed  of  for  years.  What  will  come 
of  it  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  performed  entire,  as 
it  contains  eight  distinct  parts;  one  or  two  may  from  time  to  time  be 
given,  either  in  a  concert  or  on  the  stage." 

Rubinstein  wrote  a  large  number  of  piano  pieces  in  the  smaller 
forms,  of   which  many  are   endeared  to  amateurs  and    public  per- 
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formers  by  their  traits  of  noble  and  touching  melody  and  their  pas- 
sionate and  romantic  character.  Of  his  chamber  music,  two  or  three 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  and  'cello  and  piano  are  widely  popular, 
and  several  pianoforte  trios  are  frequently  played,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  their  beauty  and  originality,  though  in  all  these  works 
the  admiration  they  justly  call  forth  is  occasionally  chilled  by  the 
evidences  of  too  sparing  revision  and  pruning  down  of  the  com- 
poser's first  ideas. 

Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach,  Grand   Duke  op,  Charles  Auguste; 
born  in  Weimar,  Julv  31, 
1844;  died  Nov.  20. 

SCL  ATER-BOOTH, 

George,  first  Baron  Bas- 
ing, member  of  the  privy 
council  of  Great  Britain; 
born  in  London  in  1826; 
died  Oct.  23.  He  was 
graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1847;  represented  North 
Hampshire  in  parliament 
for  many  years  from  1857 
in  the  conservative  inter- 
est; became  a  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1874,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  local 
government  board;  was 
chairman  of  the  grand 
committees  1880-85;  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  1887  with  title  of  Baron 
Basing. 

Somerset,  Duke  of, 
Algernon  Percy  Banks  St. 
Maur,  fourteenth  holder 
of  the  title;  born  Dec.  22, 
1813;  died  Oct.  2. 

Stephen,  Sir  Al- 
fred, chief  justice  of  New 
South  Wales  from  1844  to 
1873;  born  in  1802;  died  Oct.  15.     From  1875  to  1891  he  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  colony. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  distinguished  novelist;  born  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  Nov.  13,  1850;  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Vailima, 
Samoa,  Dec.  3.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Stevenson,  a  noted  light- 
house engineer;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  amused  him- 
self with  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Walter  Femir  and  Prof.  Jen- 
kin,  with  the  Speculative  Society,  and  with  a  college  magazine. 
Though  called  to  the  bar,  he  never  practiced,  and  he  strayed  very 
early  into  literature  and  the  CornMll  Magazine.  Some  years  of  wan- 
dering followed  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  a  decade  since  he  went 
to  Samoa  in  search  of  health,  and  there  he  has  lived  until  his  death. 
The  enthusiastic  sympathy  he  cherished  for  the  islanders  of  the  Paci- 
fic is  set  down  eloquently  in  his  later  works,  and  it  is  but  the  other 
day  that  the  natives  of  Samoa  fashioned  him  a  road  in  recompense  for 
his  championship  of  +heir  cause.     He  was  married  about  twelve  years 
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ago  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Osborne  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  His  stepson, 
Lloyd  Osborne,  Las  collaborated  with  him  in  the  writing  of  three 
stories,  which,  however,  are  not  among  Mr.  Stevenson's  most  brilliant 
successes. 

One  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  earliest  works  was  an  account  of  his  travels 
in  California,  but  the  work  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  fiction  was  Treasure  Island  (1883).  Among  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  works  is  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  which  was  dramatized 
and  played  at  the  Lyceum  theatre,  London,  in  1888,  by  Richard  Mans- 
field, and  subsequently  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  other  works 
are:  Kidnapped,  The  Black  Arrow,  The  Wrecker,  The  Ebb  Tide,  The 
Silverado  Squatters,  Familiar  Studies,  Prince  Otto,  The  Blackamoor, 
(1889);  New  Arabian  Nights;  Edinburgh:  Picturesque  Notes;  In  the 
Wrong  Box;  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  (1889);  Ballads  (1890);  and 
The  South  Seas:  Life  Under  the  Equator  (1891-92).  Mr.  Stevenson 
also  collaborated  with  Mr.  Henley  in  the  composition  of  four  admira- 
ble dramas.  At  the  time*  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  another 
novel.  His  works  reveal  a  vivid  and  peculiar  imaginative  power, 
marked  by  that  artistic  quality  that  respects  beauty  more  highly  than 
truth,  and  never  allows  sentiment  or  romance  to  interfere  with  scru- 
pulous classieism  of  style. 

Mr.  Stevenson  lies  buried  on  the  top  of  Pala  mountain,  which 
overlooks  Vailima,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Symonds,  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  C,  G.  C.  B.,  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  English  Channel  squadron  1868-70,  and  admiral  of  the 
fleet  since  1879;  born  in  1811;  died  in  Torquay,  England,  Nov.  14. 

Walter,  John,  publisher  of  the  London  Times;  born  in  London, 
Eng.,  Oct.  8,  1818;  died  Nov.  3.  He  was  eldest  son  of  John  Walter, 
second  proprietor  of  the  Times,  and  grands  »n  of  John  Walter,  the 
founder  of  the  great  journal;  was  educated  at  Eton;  was  graduated 
with  honors  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in 
1843;  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1847.  He  became 
proprietor  of  the  London  Times  in  1847,  and  conducted  that  great 
newspaper  thenceforward  with  signal  ability  and  success.  Founded 
by  his  grandfather  in  1785  as  the  London  Daily  Universal  Register,  a 
name  which  was  changed  to  the  Times  on  Jan.  1,  1788,  it  attained  its 
pre-eminent  position  under  the  second  Walter,  who  first  took  charge 
of  it  in  1803.  He  it  was,  by  his  energy  and  success  in  getting  the  news, 
especially  during  the  exciting  times  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  by  in- 
ducing men  of  talent  to  contribute  to  his  paper,  and  by  rendering  it 
a  great  organ  of  free  opinions  and  popular  knowledge,  who  brought 
the  Times  to  the  rank  of  the  leading  newspaperof  Europe.  He  raised 
its  circulation  in  ten  years  from  1,000  to  5,000,  a  figure  at  that  time 
unprecedented,  and  introduced  manv  improvements  in  news-gather 
iag  and  in  technical  methods,  including  the  first  u^e  of  steam  power 
upon  a  newspaper.  The  younger  Walter  continued  his  father's  policy 
of  improving  the  news-gathering  facilities  and  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  his  printing  office  in  all  ways  possible,  among  the  inventions 
with  which  his  name  is  connected  being  a  web  perfecting  press. 

Walters,  Walter  T.,  one  of  the  leading  railroad  men  and  busi- 
ness men  of  the  South;  born  in  Pennsylvania;  died  in  Baltimore  Nov. 
22,  aged  74.  He  was  known  as  a  philanthropist,  but  more  particularly 
as  an  art  collector,  having  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lections in  the  country. 
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